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JOSEPH VANCE 


OHAPTEE I 

Of Joe Yanc6*s Father and bis unforttinate habits. How he quarrelled with a 
Sweep who could butt; and suffered thereby. How Joe concealed this oir* 
cumstanoe from his Mother. 

My Father and Mother hever could come to a clear understand- 
about what had disagreed with my Father the day he lost his 

I ion at FothergilPs. 

Father thought it was the sausage and mashed potatoes he 
)r lunch at the Hose and Crown, at fourpence, and as much 
rd and pepper as you liked. My Mother thought it was the 

re was something to be said for my Mother’s view, on the 
of quantity. 

rerything,” she said, “I bring to figures, and my Aunt 
leth Hannah taught me to it.” And sure enough figures did 
that my Father, who had a shilling and threepence in hi| 
; when he left home at six-thirty in the morning, must hay# 
eightpence on beer, or lost some of it.—Because, if we allow 
ay for the ’bus, and twopence for a ’arf an ounce of barker 
he bought (I do not like to give his exact words) at a 
onist’s with a hesmorrhage on his way home, there’s the 
of two quarts of four ale left, put it how you may.—And 
Father always had a weak head,” said my Mother in after 
in the many times over she told me the story, 
kow, something must have disagreed with him, or he 
n’t have called Mr, Wotherspoon, head clerk at Fother- 
an old herring-gut when he told Hm to put his trolley some- 
else, and not leave it stood in the orfice door, 
f course it wasn’t a civil remark, in 'the manner of speak- 
said my Mother, " but your Father, my dear, was that sim- 
id honourable himself he never had a suspicion of guile.— 
irell did Mr. Wotherspoon deserve the epithet if my ^lief 
ft (and I shall hold it to my dying day) that the old man 
dn^ted de^i&iees. all tln^ years to one day catch your 

. -f . ' ' ' 1 
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Father out. For I need ’ardly eay to you, my dear, ifeat the r<> 
mark was a outside remark, as the sayin’ is, and not. intend^ to 
reach its audience.” V 

If my recollection of my Father’s conversation isn’t coloured 
by subsequent experience of hoarse men in taprooms, resembling 
his personal friends at this date in their accent and the bias of 
their philosophy, Mr. Wotherspoon must have taken a good deal 
of unnecessary trouble to procure a conviction. Indeed, I re¬ 
member my Mother saying once that the strength of language 
was proverbial, and that Vance was no exception to the rule, and 
not to be expected. My Mother’s way of putting things may 
have been inconsequent, but then, one never had the slightest 
doubt of what she meant. 

Anyhow, my Father’s outside remarks frequently reached their 
audience, and laid him open to martyrdom in the cause of free 
speech many times before the incident recorded—^my Mother’s 
version of which was probably authentic; although she must have 
had some of it on hearsay. 

“I decline to repeat his language,” said Mr. Wotherspoon to 
Mr. Fothergill, " but it was not respectful, and I should say he 
deserved the sack.” 

“ Give him his screw and put on another warehouseman,” said 
Mr. Fothergill. So my Father had to accept the sack on the 
Saturday following. 

I I was a small boy of seven at this time, but I must have been 
^observant, from the vividness of my recollection of the events of 
that Saturday afternoon. My young mind, catching its impres¬ 
sions from my Mother’s way of looking at the situation, and 
supported by the cheerfulness (which may have been partly artifi¬ 
cial) with which my Father accepted the sack, drew the inference 
that ray Father had .dismissed Fothergill’s, and was now open to 
all kinds of preferment which his late employers’ malice had 
hitherto prevented reaching him. This coloured our conversation 
as we walked along the main road towards London after the family 
dinner. I accompanied him on the pretext that I was compet^t 
and willing to prevent his taking more than a pint at the Roe¬ 
buck. 

Could you lick three men?” I said, breaking silence dis^ 
connectedly. 

“Could I lick free men?” repeated my Father after me. "In 
course I could I Who’s to prevent me, young ’un, hay ? ” 

I was silent and counted sixteen paving stones before I return^ 
to the charge. I couldn’t count seventeen as it was a. sudd^ ' 
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itttrodaetion of a dow metre, go to speak, into the counting. ' So 
I, resumed my enquiries. 

^ "Oould you lick three men if two of ’em was policemen2” 

** That’s accordin’ to who the other might be,” said my Father 
after reflection, which convinced my simplicity that he was re¬ 
plying in good faith. 

" Oould you lick three men if one of them was Mr. Fothergill 
and two of ’em was p’licemeu?” This was a home-tlirust, and 
my Father’s prompt counter-stroke showed that he appreciated 
the connection with the recent conversation at dinner. 

**If one of ’em was Mr. Fothergill I could lick six, and if 
two of ’em was Mr. Fothergill and Mr. Wother spoon I could lick 
twelve.” 

I accepted this as meaning that the intense insigniflcance of 
the two would act as a drawback on the effectiveness of the police 
force; and I believe now that my Father intended this, and did 
not refer to any stimulus to his prowess which the sight of 
his recent employers might occasion. But I felt explanation 
was necessary, and sought for it in my Father’s remarks at 
dinner. 


‘*Is that because you expected a beggar to be an angel?” was 
my next question. For my Father had stopped my Mother in 
jome too lenient view of Mr. Wotherspoon's conduct with ** An 
4d herring-gUt like that has no call to expect a poor beggar to 
ip a angel,” and l^is had been a little beyond my comprehension., 
I "What’s the young nipper a-driving at?” said my parent. "I 
lU you what, young man, if young beginners are going to ask 
Ijestions as if they was blooming grandmothers, we shall never 
a to this here public house.” 

SThis one ain’t the Eoebuck,” said I, as my Father pushed 
through a swing door into a sound of bad men and a smell 
^ worse beer. 

B" No, it ain’t, and I ain’t a-going to it. If I goes to the Eoe- 
Suck I ain’t at liberty, accordin’ to my ideas of honour, to take 
iaore than a pint. I want p’r’aps a pint and a ’arf, and I comes 
n here.—Quart o’ four ale, Miss! ” 

[ The equivocation did not seem wrong to my infant mind; in 
:f^, it impressed me as doing my Father credit, and made me 
resolve to try to be equally honomrable. But Ihe ordering of the 
quart brought a doubt into my face, to which my Father yielded 
explanation. 

/ a pint for the young nipper, and three ’arf-pints for 

i^^dT^r^hat’a thh. Mtlr^tiol What the nipper don’t drink of 
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The nipper didn^t drink much of the hali-pint, fortunidely foip' 
hinii and hia Father performed the act of altruism imposed on 
hku. Having done so, his attention appeared to be attracted by 
something inside the pewter. 

“ Strike me blind,” said he, “ if there ain't a bloody little hin- 
seck at the bottom of the pot! ” * 

There was, apparently, and he fell out with a heeltap of beer 
on the metal counter, out of my sight. 

"Pick me up. Daddy,” said I. "For to see the hinseck,” I 
added by way of explanation. I can remember now exactly how 
my Father's hand felt as he gi‘asped me by the trousers and lifted 
me up, and the sound of his question. " What do young sucking 
bantams want with insects?” 

"He'll be for crockin' him,” said a Sweep with inflamed eye¬ 
lids. "Crock him, yoong 'un, with your finger nail.” 

But my Father, who was getting towards the quarrelsome stage 
of beer, interposed upon the suggestion, not from any human¬ 
itarian motives, but in order to contradict the Sweep. 

"This here hinseck,” he said, "come out of my beer, wot I 
paid for, square. Consequent this here hinseck I account as 
my hinseck—and this here son of mine has been too well educated, 
though young, to presoom to crock this here hinseck unless I give 
leave.—^Hay, young 'un? Or for that matter,” added my parent 
with a sudden aggressive ^largement of his claim—"any one 
else.” 

“Any one else, wot?” said the Sweep. 

My Father, instead of answering, addressed himself oyer the 
bw to the young lady thereof, as an umpire secure from intimida¬ 
tion behind a fortress of brass and pewter. . 

"I ask you. Miss,” said he, **have I said or have I not said 
clear and plain, that I regard this here hinseck-aajbejonging? 
And have I said or have I not said, equally clear and p]^n, that 
if any man (or for that matter any other) was to presoom^^ro^ 
this hinseck on this here counter, 1 would fetch him a 
over the mouth?” ^ 1 

The young woman was filling one pot alternately at two 
and had taken too little from tap number one. So she had llo 
eneieiae great discretion in stopping tap number two at the 
moment. When die had done this, she referred again to 

* I su iorry my father made nee of thie <dr«uiTe adjeettve; bat as he dHaa.' ; 
aadldietitietly re<Krilectit,Zfeelboiiitd'tdreeordft. 
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jii jbeing na ta^ to ^ to tho briiod^ dbud 

toiE^c the opp^tadty to lep^ to ^ Father, ' 

** Oan.^ say I heard any att<di expression. Fourpence/* the Iasi 
Srprd r^errmg to the transaction in band. 

^ Ai^how you put it,*' said ihe Sweep, ** Fd crock him myself 
for av farden.’* 

And wi^ottt waiting for any security of paymmt, he did it 
straightway, oyer my should^. 

I glanced around to see the effect of the smack. It had foh 
'lowed the provocation so quickly that the Sweep's hand was not 
back in time to stop it. 

*^A11 outside. Nothing in here. Nor yet in the street." 
Thus far the lady of the beer-handles—I was close to her; so I 
heard her voios above the tumult of awakened partisanship 
whidi ffUed the bar the monumt after the smack. I heard that, 
and I noted with some disappointment that the smack had not 
been over the Sweep's mouth. It was the first time I had ever 
had a doubt of my Father's infallibility. 

"Right you are. Miss."—^'^Qit 'em outside."—^**Git 'em ro\md 
the Rents and diown the lane."—" Git ^em round the bark o' Chep¬ 
stow's, and across."—^‘*Git 'em along the Gas-gardens—^land to 
let on building lease—^that ’ll do, shove along—land to let on 
building lease. If a copper don't spot you, you'll 'ave it quiet 
enough for 'arf an hour. Git your man out; we'll git ours." 

" Don't let the child go after them," said the bar lady.—But the 
child had slipped down off the bar, and the only person left to 
stop him was too drunk to take instructions—^had he not been 
so, he would have been sober enough to follow the rabble. The 
ehild was outside the swing door just in time to see the tail of 
the crowd turn a comer and disappear. But he could have fol- 
, lowed even guided only by the scattered pursuing units that 
came from far behind him, endowed with a mysterious knowledge 
(acquired Heaven kno^ bow) that there was a fi^st, and that it 
. would be to be found (if not too late) acrost the Gas-gardens on 
so^e land with a botiird up—and that you were on no account to 
turn round by the eel idiop, but follow on. This came hoarsely 
from one swift of foot as he passed a man with a wooden log, 
wjio said sadly, "T’other side Chepstow's. It '11 be done afore 1 
gets there." He added ^at he was by nature unfoitunate, 
;‘^d was always a-missing of everything. 

C I fust gd^es in, I doea,"^ said. he. "What’s the young 
"begi^ roaring about? 'It's moj Fath^l—It’s moy Father!’ 
your Ffttbisr 
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bii a-goin’ to s^ck in anoibet 

xnxmer,^speaking rapidly. "He’s a-goin’ for to figiit Mr, Gnnn, 
the buttin’ Sweep, down the Kents and beyont the Piannerforty y 
works, and you better look sharp if you want for to see anythink.” , 

How on earth these particulars had been acquired I cannot 
ima^e, but they revived the failing energies of the wooden leg 
in a miraculous way. The owner forgot my howls in his intensi- 
fied interest, and resolving to " try it on anyhow,” stumped away. 

. I followed on as fast as my small legs would carry me, but 
concealing my d^air—^for a laundress had shown a disposition 
towards commiseration and I didn’t want to be stopped by benevo* 
lence or any other motive. The stragglers got fewer and farther 
between till they were revived by the new event of a police-con¬ 
stable, to whom particulars appeared to be needless, as he merely 
said, "Shut up, all on yerl” in reply to volunteered information. 
This last group vanished round a comer, and I panted after it. 
But I was getting frightened of what I might see when I arrived. 

I believe that had my Father really “landed” on the Sweep’s 
mouth I should have gone on confident. But my faith had been 
shaken, and I went slower, wiping my eyes and recovering my 
breath. 

I saw nothing of the fight. I was only in time to see, across 
the canal as I stood near the wooden foot-bridge, a returning 
crowd and a group it left behind. The crowd was returning as 
a cortege of certain Policemen, who had come mysteriously from 
the four quarters of heaven, and were conducting a black object, 
which I could see from the raised platform of the bridge was the 
Sweep who had crocked the insect. I looked for my Father in 
vain. Then my eyes went across to the group across the water, 
and in the middle of it distinguished a motionless figure on the 
ground, and I knew it was my Father. 

I had before me a plain issue of Duty, to be done or left un¬ 
done; and I should be glad to think that in after life I had always 
shown the resolution that I, a midget between seven and eight, 
showed on this occasion. I never hesitated a moment. The 
Sweep had killed my Father, and I could hear his bellowings of 
triumph as he came along, the centre of an admiring audience 
conducted by two Policemen. I cannot repeat them in full, but 
they recorded his conviction that the method he had employ^ .(1. 
hi^rd what it was. later) was the correct way to do the dags, 
auch a one as his late opponent. The terms he applied to hilu' 
could only be reported if it were certain that their mfiftnitig 
readers would be its obscure as th^ then were to ' ^ 



£d <i6em to ^ to makeilie fjac^ bo boa killed 0^ Farther 
(as, X tboOgbt) ^ly' the wot^. AH l^t was left was tO look fo^ 
€ X saw one with a fragment of “ Bass’s Bitter ** labd 

^eft on it, lying against a dead cat by the pathway, a horrible 
jaggod piece of glass. And in the middle of my recollection of 
that unwholesome dream, I see that jagged piece of glass and 
that cat’s head, and the string tight round his throat that had 
strangled it, as clear as I saw it then. There was a round side to it 
to hold it by, so I was able to close my hand well on it. On came 
the Sweep and the Policemen’s hats (Ihey wore hats in those days), 
and the admiring throng. On they came to the bridge, and the 
tramp on the mud changed resonantly to tramp on the planks. 

**1 could lam you two bloody orficers a lesson sim’lar to that 
other ... if I chose to, but—” 

But no one ever knew the reason of Hr. Gunn’s forbearance; for 
his last word merged into a hideous yeU as the jagged bottle>end 
pierced his eye. It was by the merest chance that I hit him. Of 
course 1 had aimed, but what is the aim of a child of seven! 
Anyhow, it went to the right place—^and the howls and curses of 
its human target bore witness to its arrival. 

I had been concealed behind a scrap of fence at the bridge end 
when I made my shot. But so had two other boys—^barefooted 
street Arabs of the sort the Board-Schools have cleared away. 
And these boys seeing instantly that my crime would be ascrib^ 
to them as universal culprits, scapegoats of humanity, exclaimed 
to each other in the same breath, "Make yer ’ooks. Matey 1”— 
and bolted one to the left and one to the right, but keeping within 
whistling and yelling distance. An amiable young Policeman fol¬ 
lowed at a walk, on a line of pursuit bisecting the angle of the 
two lines of Eight. He caught neither of the fugitives of course, 
but he rejoined the procession at the nearest doctor’s shop, having 
sHpped round by another road to avoid humiliation; and Mr. 
Gunn was taken in for provisional treatment at the expense of the 
authorities. 


1 was convinced qry Father was killed, and too terrified to wait 
and see the second procession that 1 knew must cross the bridge 
' later on; besides, there was Mother! So I left the crowd gazing 
blankly at two bottles of "show colour,” and one leech, in the 
^op window; and set out.for home, too heart-broken and scared 
ei^en to feel the salisfacdon of revenge. 

^jBalfway I met ttrp Policemen bearing a stretcher. I knew 
-^^at was coining ba^ on that Stretcher. I had nd need of ihe 
ll^onnatlon volunteered by another boy^ rath^ older then I, 
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** Don*t you kuow wliat tiiftt 1 % you litlk. iMuir 

my gaze fixed on it "That th^^s the $Mch^ to put the; 
beggar on what’s dead. Straight oat Then ha’ll have a 
funeral, he will~-corpses, ’earses, plooms, mutes 1 ”^And he hegan 4 
a sort of pantomime of solemn obsequies; but as perhaps he 
felt the cast was insufficient, gave it up and danced. 

The whole thing was getting more and more of a nightmare, 
and I was consciously becoming incapable of finding my way 
home. I began calling aloud for my Father to come and help me, 
even while I knew what had happened, end that he could not. 
Then I heard a stumping on the pavmnent behind me, and recog* 
nized it as the wooden leg of an hour ago. I felt that its owner 
was almost an old friend, especially when he too recognized me. 

"Who’s this here little chap a-hollering for his Father? He’s 
number two, this is.—^No—^he ain’t,—by gum! It’s the very same 
over again,” and then his voice changed as he added: “Look here, 
old man. I’ll give you a lift. Wipe your eyes. Where do you 
want to go to ? ” 

" Stallwood’s Cottages, No. 13. It’s the only house, please, that 
hasn’t no name on the door, and it’s next door to the laundry.” 

"There ain’t no such place,” struck in the boy who had called 
me a little ass, and who I really believe was a fiend in human 
form. “Don’t you believe him. He’s a*kidding of yer.” 

But the wooden-legged man seemed to be endowed with insight 
into character; for, merely remarking that he would half mur¬ 
der the speaker if he- ever laid hands upon him, he swung me on 
his shoulder and' stumped on. The fiend, however, having ac¬ 
quired a sort of footing in the affair, didn’t mean to be* left behind, 
and pursued us as close as he dared. 

"’Arf murder me if yer like—I give leave! You may ’ole 
murder me too if yer like, if yer ever find such a s’elp-me-Qoard 
place-” 

And more to the same effect. But even the attempt to throw 
the statement into the form of an affidavit did not influence the 
wooden leg, which went steadily on, growing less and less per¬ 
ceptible to my failing senses^ until at last it became a mere 
rhythmic accompaniment to a dream that 1 forgot as . I woke to 
find myself deposited on the pavement, and the voice of my beai^ S 
saying: "Bij^t you are, bid chap! No name on the do(», ai^ ' 
next door to the laundry. You gdt along in sharp and go ' ^ ' * 
.IM.” V. 

And then in answer to my unspoken question (for 
Wouldn’t come), he added: "Never you fret your 
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^atofed<ji^ wod-byel” 

" ^e whistled ** Lucy STeal ” and sttunped off. 

^ dW not share bis confidence about my Father, but ho had " 
i^ieer^me up. Had he been altogether fallible, he would have 
'fallen a rictim to the misstatements of the funeral boy. And 
him he had simply fiouted 1 So I collected ^ my courage, and , 
jumped up to the bell-handle,—^which was a pull-down one, or I 
Oouldtt^t have rung it,—heard voices inside, and my Kother 
came to the door. 

"Bless my soul, it^s Joe without his Father again! Joseph, 
you let your Father go to the KoebuckI Where is he now?” 

I was far more afraid of telling the awful truth to my Mother 
than 1 had been of anything else on that dreadful afternoon, so 
I resolved to give details later on. 1 had just enough voice in 
me for my Mother, stooping down to my level, to hear me ex¬ 
onerate the Boebuck, which I could do truthfully. 

“ Then if your Father didn’t go to the Boebuck what for are 
you crying? Where did you leave him?” 

I affinned, truthfully, that I saw him last a-going away with 
several men towards the canal. 1 added, untruthfully, that I 
had losted my way, and the boys told me wrong. 1 thought my 
Mother was going to slap me. It would have made my mind 
happier if she had. But she only said, Dearie me, whoever 
would be a woman! Yon come along and get to bed and go to 
sleep at once, and no nonsense.” I was very soon wiping my 
eyes on a small dirty nightdiirt, and contributing an occasional 
sob to the conversation that went on in the next room. I had 
declined supper, not so much because I did not want it, as to get 
out of sight and cry in the dark. T should now wonder more at 
myself for this, if I had not behaved in the same way fifty times 
jlipce; indeed, the sorrow’s crown of sorrows has always been to 
ii^ hot what the poet sings, but the communication of bad news 
W liiappy unshspicion. 1 always feel as X then felt; as if it was 
iny fardt and Z was Iclponslble! , 

;^1B?Tiat’s the matter with the ^ild?”—Thus the conversation 
oh between my Mother and her neighbour, Mrs. Padcles,' 
Faekleses launth^next door, who had come in to tea and 



?4to be hoped uothi^a the snattm? ser’ous, Mrs. Vanoe.’’ 
i,W, Mj^, Pacldes, Ma’am,” said my Mother, "if I was, to 
tfhM bveiy time Vance. <^mes hmne late, there’d nev^ be an end; 
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** It ain’t my best* If you was to spare me tibe toasting ferity 
now your piece is browned, I wouldn’t spoil the knife^nd in the 
fire over mine. Being likewise the butter knife.” ^ 

was looking for it.”—^And my Mother began to butter net 
piece (as I could hear by the scraping), but she stopped uneasily 
and came into the bedroom and looked at me. I pretended to be 
asleep. She kissed me, making matters ten times worse; and I 
suffered pangs of conscience, but kept my counsel. She returned 
to the toast, and resumed the conversation. 

*‘It’s your dress scorching now, Mrs. Packles—do ’ee double it 
back like I do mine.”- 

I heard Mrs. P. accept the suggestion. 

Vance is that particular about bloaters that I was thinking 
we might wait till he comes? Tea-time,—^he said. One bloater 
kept back to be done later, has a feeling of discomfort when you 
come in and other folks has finished. Don’t you think so. 
Ma’am?” 

There was the slightest shade of asperity in the question, and 
I read in it that Mrs. Packles had looked unsympathetic. She 
also said something, but I failed to catch it, owing to Mrs. P. 
having a defect in her speech. Like Timour, she had only one 
tooth above and one below; but then they didn’t extend all along 
the gum, like his. However, she had the reputation of being a 
Tartar, and Mr. Packles used to confirm this report in public— 
perhaps I should say in publics. What Mrs. Packles had said 
evidently reflected on my Father. 

"No, Ma'am,” said my Mother. "On the contrary, Vance is 
by nature a sober man—^not like neighbours of his I could name 
whose habits are proverbial, as the sayin’ is. In some cases, as 
you know. Ma’am, the smell of beer is transparent, and in 8U(^, 
credit is given undeserved. In others, secrecy throws a veil, even 
I am told in high places, and none suspect. But Vance was ever 
that open nature I However, we will put the bloaters on thd 
trivet if you say the word.” 

Mrs. Packles couldn’t say the word for the reason I have ow*' 
tioned, nor any word distinctly. But I understood that i&e 
waived defence of Packles against my Mother’s insinuation, 
consideration of the bloaters. Also that,tto avoid the quicksandB 
the conversation had so narrowly escape ifiie passed in levieig 
the condiments or accompaniments to Uoaters sftnfttin nAfl 
judges. I heard my Mother’s answer:— 

" Accordin’ to me, Mrs. Packles, and 1 am not sing’lar, gin on 
no account! Coffee also, thou^ no objeetton can be mlcHsd, ilt 
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pOimlair in quartei», ia, to my thinking, contraiy to hloatora. 
How to ’ot tea and kiitered toast, there can be no exception.” 

^ fdt that I was an exception. And how I repented my rash 
renunciation of supper while under excitement! I was getting 
very hungry, and there was no prospect of relief till breakfast, 
unless I cut into the conversation and risked further catechism 
about my afternoon. So I lay still and sucked my nightgown, of 
which I can distinctly recollect the flavour to this day. I only 
wish it had been an accompaniment of bloaters and hot tea and 
toast. Taken alone, nightgown juice is not nutritious. 

Mrs. Packles murmured assent, and was about to enlarge on 
the gratifying topic when she was interrupted by a footstep out¬ 
side. 

"It^s at your house,” said my Mother; ** somebody is ringing 
the laundry bell.”—^And Mrs. P. went out to investigate. A dis¬ 
tant colloquy followed, between a man’s voice and Mrs. Packles’s 
substitute for one; but nothing audible to me, until my Mother’s 
sudden —** Well, now I ”—^following on something she heard and I 
did not. The teacup she put down suddenly spilled and clicked 
on the saucer; but she disregarded it and went straight out after 
Mrs. Packles. Before the door had time to slam, I caught the 
words—**Are you Mrs. Vance?”—and recognized the step of a 
Policeman on the garden path. Then followed narrative of an 
unexcited sort from tho Policeman, sobs and exclamations from 
my Mother, and sympathy from Mrs. Packles, who I felt sure was 
endeavouring to claim a fulfilment of prophecy recently and 
clearly made by herself 

**Oh, Joey, Joey, Joey!” cried my Mother, "go to bed again 
this minute. Your Father’s in the Hospital, and I must go to 
him,” 

I had got out of bed and was standing in the doorway of 
the bedroom. As I find that I have in memory a picture of a 
small boy crying, with a very rough head, as well as of a large 
Policmnan dripping ^or it was raining hard) and my Mother 
pulling a hurried shawi on, and Mrs. Padkles exhibiting sym- 
with the slightest flavour of triumph, I am inclined to 
think that the fifty-odd years that have passed since then have 
mada me mix what I actaal!b^ do recollect with what my Mother 
ijskt me many thnes later. Otherwise how do I seem to myself to 
09 ^ frtmi the front room, that small boy standing in the doorway 
ruhbing his grubby little face with his nightgown? 

Pephapa I went back to bed; perhaps I didn’t! Anyhow, my 
^ memm!^ is of sltlang by the fire with Mrs, Packles, and 
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of great satiiEfaetiotii from fresli hot toasts whioh Hre. Padkles 
(who remained behind by request) intentionally made the vdiicle 
of much less butter than she took herself. a 

1 don’t think she suspected me of having any story to tell oo- 
yond what she had already heard—or she would certainly have 
pumped mo for it, instead of making the conversation turn on 
the moral improvement of little boys. I was mudi too frightened 
to tell anything, even if I had not been too sleepy and greedy at 
the same moment. I wasn’t hypocrite enough at that early age to 
pretend I wanted to know what the Policeman had said. Or pos¬ 
sibly I mistrusted my powers of playing out the part, if I em¬ 
barked on enquiry from Mrs. Packlcs. Besides—it didn’t matter! 
I know what the Policeman had said a great deal better than I 
knew what Mrs. Packlcs was saying about (1) the necessity for the 
young to curb their inherent vices, or there was no knowing, (2) 
the accumulation of misfortunes all but herself were free from, 
but that she had to put up with, (3) her patience and fortitude 
under disaster, and (4) her power of anticipating events and no 
attention paid, not if she talked herself ’darse! 

Perhaps if I could have kept awake T should have known what 
it was to hear Mrs. Packles under a further drawback from 
hoarseness. But sleep overcame me, and I remember no more. 
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How Joe prevaneated Of Porky OwU and a Spoitmg Card How Joe was a 
witness; also of the Bev Mr Capshok and of Mi Vanoe as a Oonhrover* 
sialut. How Joe Tisited his Father m the Hospital. 

"Joey, you naughty story-telling boy, how dare you tell me 
your Father didn’t go to the Boebuck?” 

These were the first words I heard wheu I woke on the Sunday 
morning following. !My reply was that it was the Hare and 
Hounds. I sat up in bed rubbing my eyes, and gave a confused 
account of the reasons why my Father had chosen the latter. I 
was quite under the impression that T was clearing his character 
and mine. So 1 was disappointed when my Mother called me a 
prevarication, and said it was more wi(^ed to bo a prevarication 
than a liar. I was sorry too at the revelation of a lower deep 
than lying, the evils of which my Mother had rubbed well into mo. 

“But it’s his Father’s doing, thank God, not mine,” added mv 
Mother. “ lie makes the boy as bad as himself. Though that I 
will say (and him a-lying in the Infirmary and losing the use of 
his limbs), poor Mr. Vance is by nature truthful and candid, and 
what he says to the child is ’e^less, and partakes of the nature 
of a joke.” 

A sympathetic murmur revealed a neighbour with an exactly 
similar experience in the next room. She wasn’t Mrs. Tackles, 
who was at the tub, though Sunday, but Mrs. Owls (or perhaps 
Howells), who bore testimony to identical behaviour on the 
part of Mr. Owls towards h%s son, known to me as Porky Owls, 
but to his family as Bobby. A continuous narrative of what Mrs. 
O. said to Mr. 0. to cop^ this vice ot ’oaxin’ had to be ignored, 
as my Mother wished io extract information from me of what I 
had real^ semi. 

"Didn’t you see no Sweeps at the Boebuck, Joey dear?” said 
I shut my lips very tight and shook my head. 

" I mSant the Hare and Hounds.”—I nodd^.—“ Now open your 
tmd tell me all about it, or 1 feel getting that short-tempered 
1 f^iiall slap you.” 

^ I sea one Swe^,” said L 
^ ^Oae Spresp bain* by name! ” said my Motiber. 
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“Mr. Peter Qunn. And he crocked a hini^ck what waa m 

Father’s ’arf-quartem, and Father fetched hifti a smack over the 
mouth,” ^ 

1 feel quite loyal even now when I remember bow I concealed 
that the smack failed to reach its destination. How I knew Mr. 
Gunn’s name was Peter I cannot say. It had reached me some¬ 
how in the confusion. 

“ And then,” I went on, " all the whole biling went out of the 
door and up the street and round the lane and acrost the canarl; 
and the loydy in the bar she said, * Stop the child,’ she did. But 
she was inside of the bar and couldn’t get no holt of me, and I 
follercd and follcrcd ’em on and couldn’t cotch ’em, and I got lost, 
I did. And then the boys told me the wrong way, and it was 
ever such a long time, and then a gentleman with a wooden leg 
he gave me a lift, and chucked me down on the pavement just 
acrost the way, and I come in and rang, and you come to the 
door.” 

I felt it politic to suppress the bottle end, and my playing 
David to the Sweep’s Goliath. I didn’t know what developments 
might follow if I told the whole story. But I was consoled for 
this amount of prevarication by the rigid truthfulness of my 
last words. 

“ Now, is that all? ” said my Mother. **Don’t shut your mouth 
and nod in that aggravating way. What do you say when you 
speak ? ”—I said, “ That’s all I ”—** Very well, then,” said my 
Mother, “now get up and clean yourself for Sunday.” 

Sunday passed miserably for my Mother and myself, but joy¬ 
ously for the neighbours, who fairly gloated over the satisfaction 
they derived from their sympathy with my Mother. It appeared 
on recapitulation that for weeks past a sort of Greek Chorus of 
prophecy had been performed by them, each having at some time 
or other predicted the whole, or most, of yesterday’s events. I 
don’t think that any of those who had foretold that Vance would 
come to grief from his pugnacity had actually named a Sweep 
who could butt, but short of that almost every feature of my 
Father’s disaster was claimed as a fulfilment. In the course of 
the day further particulars oi this hideous Sweep and his accom* 
plishment come to hand. Porky Owls (who was about ten years 
old) had the good fortune to gather a narrative of the fight from 
a Sporting Card’s conversation with some other OardS at the 
Bcer’us in North Street with Barclay Perkins Fntire wrote up 
big. The Card’s opinion wt^ that though Vanoe was not to say 
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4|ruiik, it wouM bo ^lort of the truth to Bay he was mops and 
brooms* Aiiyw5y> lie was the worse, lind shouldn’t have been 
allowed to £ght* The Card was a good authority on such a point; 
for he had yaller leather storkins, goyters th^ call ’em, with 
white buttons, and a ’at—^and he smoked a sighgyar and knocked 
off the hash with his little finger. And he says, “ Gunn,” he says, 
<<goe8 straight for his man’s stummick with his head. Oh yes,” 
he says, Vance he landed a good round blow, a square one, on 
Gunn’s head as he come,—^would have stopped you or me,—but 
Gunn he says * That’s my nut,’ he says, and down goes his man 
on his back! Ho ketches of ’im round the legs like. Vance,” ho 
says, ** come twice to time, but where’s the use with a man what 
can crosh you to a quart-pot with his head for a shillin’ and for 
’arf-a-sovering will putt you down a walnut on a stone floor, and 
como down on it with his ’ed, and ’and it you cracked for eatin’ 
and him not a penny the worse? What become of Vance?” he 
says. “Well, what’s left of him’s gone to the Oarsepilal.” And 
Porky imitated the laugh with which the narrative concluded. 
He further heard that some on ’um was for arskin’ if it was fair 
play; and the Card replied in substance that when all the umpires 
Were drunk, errors were apt to creep in. But there seemed to have 
been a verdict to the effect that Mr. Gunn was entitled to the 
full advantage of his hard skull. It depended, of courso, on how 
low you butted. 

Porky also was able to inform me that when the coppers was 
a-conductin’ of Gunn to the Station, some boys was a-aimin’ 
; and one of ’em heaved a bit of broken glast, and it cotched Gunn 
I in the eye. The boys they got away, and Porky’s soul rejoiced, 
' not from any malice against their victim, but because they were 
< boys, necessarily in league against all other classes. I kept my 
own cmmsel. 

“Well, I never,” said my Mother, after another interview with 
a Policeman who called during my interview with Porky Owls. 
“I do declare here’s Joey will have to go to-morrow as a witness, 
and he don’t even know what a witness is.” 

“X do/* said I, indignantly, “Barclay Perkins is a licensed 
ltdiness. So’s Mr. ShilUbeer at the Boebuck.” 

That’s a licensed witt’ler, bless the boy,” said my Mother, 
laughing* “Well, Joey, you’ll have to go, and you must mind 
apd tell Bie truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

“ X^ue whole truth about everyih^gf I asked. An affirmative 
Pbdt tor Kpiber* X pondered deeply on ihis^ as it seemed 
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to me what it is the ^lang nowadays to call a large ordelf-^md 
later education has confirmed this view. I r^olved, hotsever, to 
tell the truth about everything in the universe, except tli® 
broken-bottle incident. I was convinced that revelations on that 
point would mean that that frightful Sweep would one day catch 
me and crock me with his thumbnail as easily as he did the 
insect. 

Monday morning saw my Mother and myself on our way to 
a crowded Police-Court, where we were destined to spend the best 
part of the day waiting for me to be called as a witness. As a 
very small boy, packed in flush with the lower halves of a stuf^ 
crowd of disreputable grown-ups cannot be expected fifty years 
later to be very clear aoout the proceedings, I will say nothing of 
them until our case is called, and will, so to speak, employ the 
time wo are waiting in explaining one or two points without 
which my subsequent interview with the magistrate as a witness 
might he incomprehensible. 

My Father was a very ill-informed man on religious topics— 
BO much so that he imagined that tho phrase *Hhe Ecligious 
Public” meant Mr. Cnpstick’s Chapel that my Mother went to 
on Suiidajs, and sometimes took me to. Ho conceived of it as a 
source of relief for spiritual thirst, as the Roebuck and its like 
were for material thirst He was, therefore, ill-qualified to in- 
Btruct the joung. My Mother, backed by Mr. Oapstick, had 
endeavoured to supply this defect, perhaps I should rather say 
Mr. Capstick backed by my Mother. But my capacity for mis¬ 
understanding was great or the Reverend Bcnaia&s instructions 
were liable to misinterpretation. 

I remember especially how his lessons on early Jewish history 
lost value owing to a confusion of identities which a person of • 
more insight would have foreseen and provided against. Even 
now, Moses the Prophet, and Moses and Son the clothiers, do not 
discriminate themselves with the clearness I should desire at 
times. My error was found out and corrected. 

** There, I declare now,” said my Mother, when I betrayed my 
misconception, “if that child hasn’t got ’old of the idear that 
Moseses is Moses! ” 

1 referred the matter to Porky Owls, who derided me for not 
knowing the difference. The former, he pointed out, Jews 
and would go to Hell; and the latter was an Isra^te and Would 
go or had gone to Heaven, being in the Bible. X complimented 
Porky on his erudition, and he said, “Yes, Pm a wunneir at 
knowing things, I ami” 
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Howerer, this U a digression froln a digression. 

The Eeverend Benaiah CapstioVs strong point was (and it was 
not an original thought of his own) that insomuch as it was 
desirable that Grace ^ould abound^ and Grace could not abound 
unless sinners were forthcoming to supply objects of Divine For¬ 
giveness, it was therefore right and fitting that that class of 
persons should be encouraged to perform their heinous function, 
and thereby make manifest to Mr. Capstick^s congregation the 
Merits of the Creator of the Solar System. 

My Father would remark, when this view was pronounced, 
that he for one would be very ^appy, only he didn^t wish to in¬ 
convenience other parties. Mr. Capstick would then point out 
that in a case where the interest involved was so great, it was right 
to sacrifice others, as well as our own self-righteousness. My 
Father then raised new objections. "Wot I can’t make out,” 
said he, "is this here:—a cove goes and sins, in the manner of 
speaking, to oblige, I’m blowed if I can see where the Merit 
comes in of forgivin’ of him.” 

Mr. Capstick took exception to the manner of speaking, but 
met this Prussian attack with calmness. "My friend,” said he, 
"there are many things you cannot see. Pray for enlightenment! 
In the case you suppose we cannot doubt but that the sinner who 
had the blasphemous presumption to conceive the idea of obliging 
the Almighty, would find out his mistake too late, like the foolish 
Virgins in the parable. Believe me, all his unrighteousness 
would be but as filthy rags! Sin such as is necessary to the 
existence of Grace, and in accordance with the Divine Purpose, 
must have its source in the depravity of the human heart.” 

My Father mused a little, and then remarked that ho thought 
he could ackomerdato him at that too. Anyhow, he knew a party 
as could! I was an attentive listener to the discussion, and 
accepted it all in such good faith that 1 really felt a little sur¬ 
prised at Mr. Capstick’s not at once asking for the name and 
address of the party. 

My memory goes back from recalling as much as T have been 
able of the above conversation (and, to confess the truth, to hav¬ 
ing been obliged to fill it out in order that it should l^e intelli¬ 
gible—^but it is a fair report in the main) to my half-sufiocated 
little self in the crowded Police-Court. After long waiting I 
able to gather that the next charge on the sheet was against 
ISfete? Gunn for Breach of the Peace—also for bring drunk and 
t ibr^tening the Police when apprehended. I couldn’t really hear 
^ mechanical recitation of his evidence by the Policeman who 

' o 
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liad be^ first on tbo spot^ but 1 oaugbt the Hagistrate^s onqoixT 
at the eud, • 

“Tou say they quarrelled in a pot-house f Is there anything 
to show which provoked the fight?” 

{ The answer I half heard seemed to me to be that there was 
nothing to rely on—^which really meant that the young lady at 
the bar was the only credible witness, and that if the Police 
called her sho would discontinue gratuitous supplies to the con¬ 
stable on duty. But there was a boy, Vaneevs son; mother said 
ho had a version of the matter pretty pat. For I had repeated 
my talc in full as far as the Hare and Hounds went. Was the 
boy hero? Yes. So the boy found himself confronting the 
august functionary whom ho had usually heard spoken of aa 
^‘the Beak.” I was a little surprised to see no beak in the ordi¬ 
nary sense. But I heard some one say something about the Box, 
and thought perhaps the Beak was in the Box, and that the gen¬ 
tleman at the table meant to put it on later. My Father had fre¬ 
quently dwelt on the incredible queemess of the Starts that 
obtained in Law Courts. So T was prepared for anything and 
acquiesced. I contemplated the Beak’s actual profile until T 
found myself (unreasonably, as it struck me) required to kiss a 
book. I thought, however, T should be equally unreasonable to 
refuse or demur, so I kissed it with a ycry loud smack to show 
good-will, and then saw Mr. Gunn in the dock, presenting a 
frightful appearance. His eye was bandaged over with surgical 
skill, and Ins face did not impress me any more favourably be¬ 
cause a portion of it had boon washed round the eye, leaving 
tlie remainder black with a streaky penumbra between. I shud¬ 
dered and resolved more thin ever to bo a prevarication, at what¬ 
ever risk to my soul, so far as my own share in the pi;oduction 
of this hideous vision wont. 

'‘He looks a very small boy,” said the Magistrate. And the 
Police-Inspector, who seemed to represent the prosecution, said: 
" Oh, he's sharp enough. He’s nine year old.”—Eight in 
Orgust,” said I —“ Eight 1 should have said,” said the Inspector, 
as if it didn’t matter. “You speak up, old chap, and tell his 
Worship what you saw at the Pot’us.” 

“Moy Father, he ordered quart o’ four ale and giv’ me some 
out o’ the pot. Then ho swallerctl off the rest, and when ho come 
to the end ho says strike me blind, he says, if there ain’t a binse^k 
in this here pot. And he totes the hinseck out on the bar and h0 
histes me up by the trousers for to see him. Six legs he had and 
wings like. And Afr. Peter Gunn he says, ‘Crock him,’ says) 
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And AojF Etttheit feays, rtot if lie ksowed itt And Mr. I’etcar 
£kum li6 eroeks bim* hisseH. And then my Father he fetches 
Mr. Peter Gunn a smack over the mouth. And there wa« worda« 
and th^ went out for to fight, because the loydy an the bar said 
not in there.” 

<<Poes this child know the nature of an oath? ” said the Magis* 
trate. 

‘‘You know where little boys go to that tell fibs?” said the 
Police-Inspector. “Coorse you do! Speak up, my lad. Where 
will you go to if you don’t speak the truth? Bein’ on oath, mind 
you I ” 

"If I tells lies I shall go to Heaven because of the Divine 
Grace,” said I, boldly; "Mr. Capstick says so.” 

The Magistrate. —Who’s Mr. Capstick 

Me. — “ Wot keeps the Keligious Public in the Orfington Road.” 

The Magistrate, —And Mr. Capstick says you go to Heaven 
for telling lies?” 

Me. —"That Grace may abound—the Grace of the Lord.”- 

At this point the Inspector had to interpose with some elucida¬ 
tion, for I had picked up Mr. Capstick’s pronunciation witli his 
Divinity. After which I pursued my narrative. 

" And Father he says, * That cock won’t fight.* After Mr, 
Capstick had gone, jou know,” I added; because I didn’t want to 
give the impression that my Father had risen in open rebellion 
against religious instruction, in addition to his other sins. 

Magistrate. —^*‘And what did your Mother say?” 

Me, — “ Said I was best in bed. And then when I was a-gittin* 
orf my trousers, I heard Father sav that cock wouldn’t fight. 
Sim’lar I heard him say Mr. Capstick was a complicated beggar 
tjo harguc, and Mother she said tell truth and shame the Devil! 
But Mr. Capstick is a good and blessed gentleman, she says, and 
such we ought to pray for.” 

" A boy that thinks he will go to Heaven for telling lies is not 
much use as a witness,^however ^harp he is. Take away the boy.” 
Thus the magistrate, and I was taken away and felt disgraced. 

<<His Father is, you say, in a bad way in the Infirmary? ” 

I think the Inspector or the Clerk of the Court handed in a 
medical report, and the Magistrate said "Hml ” and my Mother 
^id " Oh law! oh gracious! ” and showed symptoms of hysterics. 
AUd somebody said, “Silence in the Court!—^Take the woman 
out if she can’t be quiet.” Then there was some more discussion. 
In Which I think I heard the prisoner’s voice, for it was a squeaky 
when it came out, like a costermonger’s that misses fire as 
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often as not—so it was easily recognizable. .His platform* as wo 
should say nowadays, seemed to be a justification of butting* 
Great interest was shown by a husky male public. Then silence 
was called, and the Magistrate got his turn again. “ This court,” 
he said, “is not a court for the decision of questions of prize- 
, fighting. If one man is killed in a fight, fair or foul, the other 
will have to take his trial for manslaughter. Provocation might 
be an extenuating circumstance. In this case there is no 
evidence to show which began it. Boy’s evidence can’t be ac¬ 
cepted. Gunn will have to go to gaol unless he can find sureties. 
Next case! What’s the next charge, Mr. Bottle?” 

I need hardly say that I have had to reconstruct the Magis¬ 
trate’s remarks from later experience. In this last speech, though 
I carried away the meaning, the only words I could swear to 
(now that 1 fully understood the nature of an oath) are sureties 
and Bottle, and in respect of the latter I disbelieve my own 
evidence. I don’t believe that Clerk of that (or any) court was 
named Bottle, nor that Inspector. But sureties I got all right 
as far as the sound went; only I misspelt it mentally and shud¬ 
dered with dread lest I should be one of the shorties Mr. Gunn 
would find. So I was very glad when my Mother said we would 
go away, and perhaps if I was good they would allow me in at 
the Infirmary to see Father!- 

I suppose I was good, as they allowed us both in at the In¬ 
firmary on the following Wednesday. It wasn’t a comfortable 
visit, as an evil-minded nurse with a squint impended over us all 
the time, and egged us on to completion of our interview almost 
before we had begun it. “You’ll have to look sharp,” she said, 
“the Doctor’s coming.” But when she said,—^*‘You must clear 
out now. Time’s up,”—^no Doctor had appeared. I didn’t believe 
in that Doctor. 

My Father didn’t seem to be at liberty to move, but his eyes 
turned round. “Is that the young nipper?”—he said, and then 
added,—I’m a-goin’ to be even with that there bloody Sweepr I 
am.” I repeat my regret for having to record this expression; W 
I cannot help recollecting it. 

“Perhaps the Beak will have him hanged,” said 1. I was nqt 
informed about the course of Justice in England, and my Father 
corrected me. 

“ He’s only ’arf a Beak what you seen. He can’t only send for 
trial—and then only for manslaughter. And even for that J, 
should have to die first, and then I shouldn’t live to see him 
convicted. Onfair and onjust, I sayl” 
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<*But bia'eye is spiled, Father,” said L 

** But I didn’t spile it,” said my Father. 

If 1 had not felt that the evil nurse would overhear and tell 
the Sweep, I really think I should have confessed up. However, 
1 decided against doing so, as before, and launched into another 
topic. 

“ I say, Father I Mother says we ought to love our enemies.” 

My Mother murmured confirmation, but added that that young 
Turk (myself) had said ,—** Catch me at it 1 ” My Father laughed, 
and the evil nurse cut in with,—The patient is not to laugh.” 
So he stifled the laugh, and became black in the face. When ho 
recovered he said, ^‘On what accounts did you say that, hay?” 
and I replied that I would love them fast enough if they would 
love me. And my Mother said, “But then, dear Joey, there 
wouldn’t he no enemies, and where should we he then?” My 
Father said, “That would never do I” and added that we was 
a-gettin’ on to one of Mr. Capstick’s Complicated Mixtures; by 
which ho meant that we were getting involved in delicate ques¬ 
tions of casuistry. 

“ Not but what I could find it in my ’art to forgive that bloody 
Sweep,” he went on, “but if you come to considerin’ of the 
conduct of the party what put that brick hcdgcwisc up to ketch 
me in the small of the back, and it’s wery sure that you may fall 
and fall a hundred times and none the worse, and no motive but 
sheer unquorlified malice, and a ijerfcct stranger.”- 

My Father forgot that he had begun a sentence, or saw no way 
to a grammatical exit from it. So he stopped short and merely 
said “ Damn him! ” My Mother suggested the possibility of un¬ 
designed accident and he replied, “ Accident be damned 1 ” and 
the evil nurse cut in again with “That patient is not to get 
excited and take his hands out of bed,” and after a minute or 
two came and routed us, as well as one or +wo other visitors, and 
drove us forth with contumely, refusing information about the 
probabilities of the case. “ Can’t say yet awhile,” was all we got. 
“Thank you, Ma’am,” said my Mother—so meekly that the evil 
purse relented and made the concession of saying, “/ shouldn't 
be in a fuss about him, if I was you.” 

There was a vague implication in this (as in the remarks of the 
wooden-legged man) that my Father, owing to his being such a 
m^uvais-sujet, bad special powers of surviving spinal concus- 
‘ ilion. Their forecast was certainly right, for in about three 
W was fit to be moved—or at least was moved, and escaped 
^ 1||tle if any the worse. 



CHAPTER in 


Of Joe’s Father's conTalescenco, and of his connection with a Benefit Clnb. Of 
Joe's eighth birthday, and of how a very little man sold his Father a sign- 
board. 

Owing to my Mother’s care and foresight the financial strain 
resulting from my Father’s being thrown so long out of work was 
not so bad as it might have been. She had persuaded him to be¬ 
come a member of the Workman’s Benefit Club two years before, 
and ho had paid twelve monthly subscriptions. But throughout 
the year he proclaimed his intention of stopping the subscrip¬ 
tion unless some accident happened to enable him to reap the 
fruits of his self-sacrifice. IJo one could make him understand 
that there was any sanguinary use (as he required that there 
should be) in paying the price of so many quarts of ale and not 
getting a stiver back for it. I asked him what a stiver was, and 
he said, Never see one, so I can’t say.” When the twelfth 
subscription had been paid, and no stiver came (to my regret, 
as T wished to know about it), my Father told my Mother she 
might go on payin’ of it if she liked. She did not like, but she 
did it, out of the scanty proca^ds of her trade, aimounced in the 
window as “Pinking done here,” as if she had been a sort of 
professional duellist. And when my Father came to grief, die 
applied for a weekly payment as stipulated in the Rules of the 
Society. 

I believe that there was dissension in that Society on the ques¬ 
tion whether Vance was entitled to this. A Peace-Party appeared 
within its ranks, and its Members would have been branded as 
Sentimentalists, Doctrinaires, and Faddists had the Society been 
acquainted with those terms. But my impression is that they 
have enriched our vocabulary only recently. I may be mistaken ■ 
in this, but it is certain that no expression stronger than hloody 
sneaks ever reached my ears. The view of the Sneaks was that 
my Father’s mishap did not come within the meaning of tbq 
Society’s Rules as an accident, and that he was entitled 
nothing. The opposite, or War-Party, consisting of the majori^ 
of the unofficial members, rose as one man and denounced ^49 
It supposed that the Peace-Party was a-goin* to put^aA 
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end td alt fightitf nejt. l?he feet that my I'ather was in 
» at the time of the ^ht also procured him a good deal of sympatl:^ 
•*-80 much so that the eight shillings a week ho received was 
prolonged (to spite the Peace-Party) a good deal beyond the 
appointed limit. 1 gathered these points from my Mother’s 
conversation. 

"And generous and right I call it,” she continued, "of the 
Society to break through its rules for Vance, he having to a 
very great cxtmt called the members language. But his ’art is 
that good, language may bo overlooked. But I do admit, Ma’am, 
if you ask me, that I do not think, strictly speaking that Vance 
was entitled; though thankful, I need hardly say.” 

The reply of Mrs. Packles was at some length, but was abso¬ 
lutely unintelligible to me from beginning to end. My Mother’s 
rejoinder made it clear that Mrs. P. Ixad made some apology for 
the Peace-Party or Sneaks. 

"Yes, Ma’am,” she said, "excusable if not animated by per¬ 
sonal motives. But with such can we wonder if Derision is pro¬ 
voked and the oifendiu’ Members is accosted in the street with 
application for a tract?”—For it appeared that the War-Party, 
would touch its hat with affected humility to the Peace-Party, 
and apply for the donation of a tract, as my Mother said. 

Of course even with this windfall my parents were very hard 
up. My Father ate more than his share of breakfast and dinner, 
as an invalid who required feeding up; and cnjo\cd his conva¬ 
lescence amazingly, lie seemed to take kindly to doing nothing at 
other people’s expense, and spent a pleasant two months or more 
On his back, devising means of being even with Peter Qunn. 
Then the Doctor of the Society suggested the view that he 
wouldn’t recover the use of his legs until his allowance was 
stopped. 

"Maybe you’re right, Mister,” said my Father, candidly, "but 
you won’t be for stopping for a month yet. Make it a month.” 

The Society made it a month, and the patient, as soon as he 
bad obtained a pledgp to that effect, took up his bed metaphori¬ 
cally and walked. His pins were rather dot and go ene, he said, 
but he looked forward with conffdeucu to being even with the 

In the meantime, the Society’s allowance lapsing at the end 
^ r'cf the month, it became imperative to my Father to git on a job. 

But while professing feverish anxiety for work (for its own sake, 
* irrespective of salary), what he represented as an hereditary 
of caution prompt^ him to delSy accepting any one of 
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the nuznerotis o^eH which ho suggested were showered upon him. 
“I ain't a-goin' to jump down any of their'throats/' he said. 

Father wam't the man to throw hisself away, and your 
Father, Joey, he takes after him.” 

I had some difficulty in analyzing this, which seemed to mo 
rather like a Complicated Mixture of Mr. Gapstick. I did it, 
however, with the result that I could not reconcile the image it 
gave me of my Grandfather persecuted with applications for his 
services, and my Father's report of him at other times. 

“Drove the same cab he did, all his life,” he would say, “and 
wery nearly the same prad.” I had to rest contented with a 
mixed impression of my ancestor, and to accept as a family trait 
the calmness with which my Father spent his days smoking and 
so forth while my Mother plied her industrious scissors at the 
mystery of Pinking. A very small store of cash at a Gothic 
Savings Bank standing back in a garden in the Orpington Hoad 
helped out our small resources at this time, or I don't precisely 
know what we should have fed on. 

My Father, however, did not (it appeared later) spend this 
interval of idleness entirely in hatching schemes for being even 
with the Sweep. lie apparently thought seriously over the 
advantages which the Employer has over the Employed, and cast 
about in his mind for the best means of becoming one himself. 

My first information to this effect reached me one fine summer 
evening in August, which I remember the more vividly because 
it was my birthday and I was eight, and my Father had given 
me a boxwood peg-top and my Mother a new pair of socks she 
had made herself. This day had been a fine day and no mistake 
—so the popular verdict said. There seems too often in these 
days to be a mistake, and we feel chilly and grown old. 

“Just to think of the young nipper having turned eight I ” said 
he. “We shall be a-havin' of him eighty next.” 

This seemed so illogical that I felt bound to say something in 
defence of the intervening seventy-two years. “Well, anywise, 
what 'll you be next year?”—“Nine,” said I.—Very well, then,” 
said my Father, “ we'U let it go at that, and when next year comes 
it *11 be time enough to bust our bilers over it.” 

I accepted this as a compromise. But I thought it very unfair / 
of my Father to add, ‘TTou see, I wasn’t so very far wrong aftesr 
all.” I was, however, prevKited from returning to the change ^ 
by the appearance of a very little man indeed, who was puc&iag 

truck and who stopped outside our gate. , 
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‘ *1 Qu^natf* said he to uiy Father, “you couldn’t 

oblige me with a scrop o’ wire to wire out the hile out of my pipe. 
The droriu’ of it is stopped.” My Father made no remark, hut 
went into liie house. 

“ I knowed you was an obligin’ Guv’nor,” said the little man. 

M!y Father returned with a hairpin of my Mother’s. “You 
can have that,” he said, “ subject to bendin’ of it back and wipin’ 
clean after use.” The terms were accepted, and I watched the 
cleaning of the pipe with great interest. It was so short a pipe 
that it was cleaned without straightening the hairpin. The little 
man wiped the latter on his neckcloth, and handed it back to my 
Father. 

“ With many thanks to yourself, Guv’nor,” said he. “ It’s wery 
seldom I find myself without a piece of wire, and I felt quite at 
sea like.” This was the first time I had heard that expression; 
so my mind was immediately on the alert to enquire as to 
the connection between naval matters and shortness of wire 
supply. 

“You might run your eye through my stork-in-trade,” said 
the little man. So my Father and I crossed over the very wide 
margin of pathway with a four-foot stone pavement along the 
middle and stood under the battered remains of what was once 
an elm tree in a country road, and ran our eye through tho 
stock-in-trade. 

It consisted chiefly of old ironware, tools, screwdrivers and 
chisels, hammers and gimlets, and bradawls, but each one of a 
different age, size, and seeming: of pincers that didn’t open far 
enough; of pliers of which the side nipper was worn out; of foot- 
rules that had come apart at the hinge and been unprofcssionally 
repaired; of a substantial box-screw with a cross-lever loose 
through a hole in the bulb at the top; of a beautiful stoppered 
bottle richly engraved with a label describing something which I 
presume no one ever wanted to bottle, or this one could never 
have fallen so low; of an accordion—and so forth, through a long 
list of second-hand, tJ'ird-hand, fourth-hand things, all more or 
h^s past service, except things by nature invulnerable, as pincers 
or the box-screw above mentioned. 

“Licensed ’Awker,” said the little man, replying to an enquiry 
of my Father’s as to how his trade should be accurately described. 
“3ut some, they prefer to caU me an Itinerant Marine Store 
some, a General ’Ardware. It’s all how you look at it! 
Alhd you’d be surprised what a good trade it is I O’ course you 
i, 1^9 to know how to do it, or where would you be in no time 9“ 

4 ^ 
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He went oik to indicate sinne of the eecr^ of success. It 
appeared that so long as he made a parade of his unwillingness 
to sell, representing himself as an eccentric person who had a 
strange taste for wheeling a harrow of rather useless articles 
about the streets, quite independently of mercenary coi^dera- 
tions, he was always sure to £nd a customer. 

** Just you rub it in to them that you don’t want to sell a gim* 
let or a turnscrew, and that gimlet or that tumscrew they’ll want 
to buy. New things, o’ coorse, is another rule altogether! Where 
would ever be the use of puttin’ a couple o’ gross o’ bran’-new 
chisels in a winder, and standin’ ’ollerm’ at the shop door that 
you didn’t want to sell ’em? You’d only give the public a dis¬ 
taste. Sim’lar, when I sees a lot I want to purchase cheap, I 
says, ‘ Sorry I didn’t come by your way yesterday,’ I says, ‘ afore 
I’d bought a reg’lar small cart-load of that wery sort which I 
shan’t trade off in a hurry.* Why, they’ll come runnin’ down the 
street after mo a’most offering of me a drink for to take the goods 
off their hands for nothing.” 

" You’ll never sell that now. I’ll wager,” said my Father, touch¬ 
ing a piece of board with some writing on it. 

The little man had his pipe in his mouth while talking, and as 
his voice was very inaudible (though nothing to Mrs. Packleses) 
when his pipe was admitted through a defective tooth-space on 
the left, and only became clear when he shifted it to the right, 
his speech liad come in gusts, like linnets in the pauses of the 
wind. He took the pipe out altogether now to gain emphasis for 
a sweeping repudiation. 

" Never—sell—that • ” said he. " And the orfers I’ve had for 
it! Why, only look at it!” 

"This hero young chap’s a scollard,” said my Father, "and 
he’ll read ns off what’s wrote on that there board with a’most 
any man in England.” 

I didn’t understand my Father’s motive for pretending he 
couldn’t read it himself (which I knew he could), but I felt proud 
of being as it were pitted against the University, and conscien¬ 
tiously read as follows: "G. Dance, Builder. Eepairs. Drains 
’ promptly attended to.” Promptly puzzled me a little, but my in¬ 
terpretation passed muster. 

^ "Now if you’ve had orfers, why didn’t you sell this h^ 
board?” said my Father. 

He .—" Cos none of ’em come to a half-a-crown.” 

**I’d have gone to half-a-crown myself,” said my Father^ 
theare’d a been a little ipore on it.” « 
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'Wby', what more do you want?” J 

*, My Fafher,-^*^l£ there'd been Wan-Proprietor on it, Pd hskY^ 
took it off you myself for half-a-crown.” 

I don*t see any Wans.” 

Father, —^**Thi8 ain’t the only place in the world. The Wans 
18 elsewhere. I could have made shift to write in a new TtaTu e, 
and it would have come in ’and y - ■ 

jBTe*’—“It^s a pity, ’cos we might have done a trade over it. 
Put a party by name C. Davis having offered eigliteenpencc on 
the grounds of easily altering of the name, I should be blamed 
by my missus if I took loss tibian half-a-crown.” 

F .—^‘‘It wouldn’t be not to say any good to mo without Wan- 
Proprietor, or I might have gone to one and nine. But without 
.Wan-Proprietor I couldn’t pass a shilling.” 

I did not then understand the value of the dramatic fictions 
with which the bargainer in all countries adorns, disguises, or 
accounts for his motives. So I was taken aback at the little man 
suddenly saying, ‘‘Make it fiftecnpeuce,” and my Father pro¬ 
ducing that sum. Where he can have got it I can’t tell—^but he 
handed it to the little man and received the board in exchange. 
Its vendor seemed to wish to place his own conduct on a logical 
footing, for he said as he prepared to resume his march, 
**Coorse it’s always pleasant to oblige an obliging Guv’nor; and 
as for 0. Davis wot I spoke of, he’s only a chap that comes from 
’Ackney on Saturdays and squints.” 

Did he, I asked mjsclf, go back to ITackney on Saturday when 
he had squinted? But T grappled in vain with the problems sug¬ 
gested, and gave them up in despair. Besides, 1 had to puzzle 
out why my Father had purchased this board, and what earthly 
use it could bo to bim? 

It may seem odd that I did not at once observe the resemblance 
between C. Dance and 0. Vance (my Father’s name was Chris- 
tOpher). I suppose that my own name presented itself to me not 
as a mere sound or collection of letters, but a mysterious entity 
having qualities of £t». own distinguishing it from all other 
preated things. Others have told me the same; and my belief is 
that most people have the same experience of the aspect of their 
jaames. Anyhow, the possibility of altering Dance to Vance, by 
<^banging the first letter, came to me as a new light when my 
^ Fatker* having given my Mother a great shock by announcing 
extravagance, pointed it out to her. 

^ "I was thinking,” said he, ‘‘of putting up some sort of ft 
K )^|^0^-board, and this here will look like^ an old-established goin^ 
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k short chapter, bnt then it is the thin end of a big wedge. Tor it tells bow tf r» 

t^Vance got his first Building Job. 

My* Mother soon became convinced that my Father’s invest¬ 
ment of two and threepence was not altogether so mad a one 
as it had at first seemed 

“I’m sure,” she said, “ono never would have thought it I It 
do look exactly as if it had been there since Doomsday.” This 
was merely a slip of her tongue as she and Mr. Oapstick knew 
all about Doomsday. “And I will say the effect that board has 
on the passing spectator is Electrical.” My Mother went on to 
quote a convincing instance. “ Why, there was the Dust, only the 
other day, stopped ringin’ of his bell and says, to think that 
there board should have been there all those years and him never 
seen it I ” My Mother evidently thought that to stop a Dustman 
ringing his bell was like damming Niagara. 

There came another convincing proof of the Electrical effect 
of the board within a fortnight of its being attached to the wall 
of our cottage. 

My Mother, as I have mentioned, had for a long time been a 
depositor of small sums in the Savings Bank I have described as 
Gothic; I am not sure though that that is the correct way of 
classifying it; Mr. Ilarbuttle would have known. Perhaps I 
should have said Eustic, perhaps Swiss. Anyhow, it had latticed 
windows and a high-pitched roof, and a good deal of external 
woodwork, and a small porch covered with honeysuckle,-—and 
altogether looked like a place for a virtuous heroine to be per¬ 
secuted in. It is gone now, and I cannot correct my impressions. 
Besides, it doesn’t matter in the least what it was like. What we 
have to do with is the elderly middle-aged gentleman who used to 
'attend to the business on the second Monday in every month. 
He did this service gratuitously; alternating attendance with 
another gentleman on each fourth Monday who was not such k) 
favourite with the customers as his coadjutor, because he didn*ti< 
let them talk, and confined himself brutally to business. On tho' 
other hand. Dr. Eandall Thorpo not only accepted, as necessar}*^ 
to Banking Transactions, family details of the reasons for withrl 
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otirhM to fad|6 €b4 iM$«ot9Qci^ tbe efftcttS o{ 
tbo and majli^o good deficits out of Ms own poc^t in 

ho oonmdered dose^ng cases. 

Jfy Kother returnod from the Savings Bank one evening 
hnrsting with the importance of her news “Only to think, 
Vance,” she said, “Dr. Thorpe, he ackchly took notice I”-— 
^^Took notice of what?” said my Father 
But my Mother was not the woman to do injustice to important 
news by informal or premature disclosure. So she said, “Now 
just you have half-a-minute’s patience till my shawl and bonnet^s 
and then 1*11 get you and Joey your Teas. I see the kettle’s 
W the bile, and I’m glad you had the sense to it.” 

My Father remarked, while wo had the half-minute’s patience, 
which had to be distributed over eight, that my Mother was just 
like ’em. I asked like whom, and my Father said females. This 
Seemed a suggestion that my Mother had a sex to herself, and I 
felt inclined to pursue the subject. But my Mother returned 
and said, “Now, Joey, you be a good boy and ’and mo out tho 
tea-things” I did so out of the deep cupboard noir tho window, 
that had a semi circular back to it and a round top ■which ab¬ 
sorbed half the available comer-space When all arrangemonta 
were complete, my Mother re-broachcd the interesting topic. 

“Well,” -^hc said, “I do like that! Saying whal, and pretend¬ 
ing not to know. Why, of course, C. Vance, Builder. Repairs. 
Drainage promptly attended to ” 

“ What did he say then 2 Spit it out, Missus.” I must explain 
that my Father would sometimes assume a manner, difficult to 
describe, but which went a long way to make it possible to say 
offensive things without giving offence. It was jocular and semi- 
bacchanalian, and conveyed on impression that the speaker was 
too lazy and good-humoured to take the trouble not to apeak 
slightly through tho nose, or to uso any sibilant except z. I fear 
this doesn’t malcc it any plainer—and I shall have to be content 
tirith recording that my Mother showed no resentment at being 
told to spit it out, but merely said, “Go along! Spit it out, 
indeed 1 ” and then gaife the substance of her communication. 

> “Dr* Thorpe he says first, ‘What^—another dror’ out!’—^he 
s^ys. And I says, ‘Yes, Doctor, and myself sorrowfiil-like to 
have to. But my man's allowance from the sick-fund coming to 
AA end, and the boy to feed, disposes of one’s savings gradual and 
noticeable.’—^^So it does, Mrs. Vance,’ says hi. ‘But you’re 
than you think by five shillings according to the books 
vreek, so we won’t begin to ciy till next week .’—* You’re trulb^ 
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kind, Doctor,* says I, and then he says, * By the bye, your nsmo 
must be a name in these parts ’cos X see it onta board in a ’ouse 
in a sort of stand-back off the High Koad.’—^That’s our house. 
Doctor,’ says I, ‘ and we call the bit in front the garden .’—* WeB, 
then,* says he, ‘your husband does buildin* jobs.’ And I says, 
‘Tea.’ And he says, *They was enquiring at the ’ouse for some 
one to see to the nursery chimney, likewise the drains in the 
basement; and I can’t promise tho job to Mr. Vance, but if he 
comes round to-morrow morning at nine, and don’t find anything 
to do, I’ll give him a couple of shillings to cover expenses.’ And 
then he giv’ me his card, and here it is I ” 

My Esther took the card, looked at it, and buttoned it into a 
pocket. He was evidently infiated with gratification, but too 
proud to allow it, and he took this method of showing a slight 
self-assertion for tlie better preservation of a fiction about male 
authority. A few moments passed of complacent silence on his 
part, mixed with reluctance to concede approval to a female. 
But my Mother, having said her say, was not going to give way to 
this little bit of husbandly discipline-mongering.—Of course she 
beat, and my Esther had to speak. 

“You ain’t sendin’ me my tea,” he said. 

“’Cos you never asked for it! Don’t you slop it over now, 
Joey I ” 

My Father took bis time over his tea and came for more. Then 
he said, as one to whom an abstract truth occurs, unconnected 
with any subject under discussion, “ Females is sometimes wrong, 
Joey.” 

“What about. Daddy?” said I. 

“Females is sometimes wrong about signboards which their 
husbands places in front of their ’ouses, on the left-’and side of 
the door.” He adhered in manner to the suggestion that he was 
merely pointing a moral for the benefit of humanity, without 
special reference to any recent incident. 

“Well, there, I declare now, Vance!” struck in my Mother^ 
good-humouredly, “you’ll never be done chaffin’ me about that!— 
And aU I said was two and threepence was a lot of money! ” 

“ I know a boy,” said I, irrelevantly, “ wot chucked for coppers 
and won two and ninepence.” Neither of my parents seemed to 
j^ink this boy a desirable topic; but whether it was on that 
Account, or because he had nothing whatever to do with the mat* 
ter in hand, they both said, “Shut up, Joey!” I don’t know. 1 

“But seriously now, as Ihe sayin’ is, Vance dear,” my Hoth^, 
went on, “what do you know about buildin’?^’ 
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34^ picMH u|i l^jusr emjptty pipe itom tli 0 tea-trayi wWe* 
it jbM lain since He liis W, tapped the ashes carefully out 
oil a clean bit of the deal table, blew through it, filled it, lighted 
ii and settled down to a comfortable smoke. *^What was you 
a^askin’ of mel^’ said he. 

** Whai do you know about buildin* 3 ” said my Mother, chang¬ 
ing only an accent in her question. 

“KoAin* whatever,” said my Father. 

'*And, my gracious me,” cried my Mother, in great concern, 
"there youVo gone and advertised as such! Well, I never! And 
it’s Builder wrote up clear and unmistakable.” 

"That^s the p’lnt, my dear,” said my Father. “That’s the 
whole p’int! Builders knows nothing about Buildin’.” 

“ Tour Father he’s ta&in’ that nonsensical, Joey, that you best 
come and help me clear away tea” 

My Father finished his pipe while the tea-things disappeared. 
He then took me on his knee and proceeded to enhghtcn me on 
tlie subject in hand. He excluded my Mother from participation, 
and addressed himself solely to me. 

" That’s just precisely the whole p’int, Joseph, my son,” ho said. 
"Builders knows nothin’ about Buildin’. Other people knows 
somethin*, if they don’t know much, but Builders they knows ab- 
so-lootly nothin’! ” 

" Does Mr, Capstick know anything about Buildii*’ ? ” said I. 

"Mis-ter Capstick! Why, he ain’t a tiadesman ut all! O’ 
coorse I’m speakin’ of tradesmen. Mr. Oapstick’s a sort o’ 
second’and clergyman, and they don’t know nothin’ at all about 
anything. My meanin’ is clear! When a man’s a Carpenter he 
mostly knows a little about Carpenterin’. When he’s a Jiuer, 
sim’lar. When a Bricklayer, Plasterer, Paper ’Anger, Painter, 
or Olazier, the same ’olds good of any tradesman. But when 
he’s a Builder he knows nothing, and no need to neither. He 
ain’t called on to Carpenter and Jine, nor yet if he don’t know 
a Bat from a Closure it’s no account, nor if he knew no more of 
Paperhanging than hoW to fold back it wouldn’t hurt him. He’d 
; never want to touch a paste-brush.” 

"But you know,” said my Mother, "you must know something 
about it, or you couldn’t poll-parrot to that degree” 

"Well, my dear,” said my Father, mollified, lapsing from his 
4il}lctio to his jocular manner, " coorse a man can’t ketch others 
lor lowin’ nothin’ unless he knows something hisself. Be- 
he added, with atill further concession, " I’ve been a 'andy 
tiufUe and ut an odd trade or two. Joey and mo’ll go 
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oter to ^WiOipofl8e«^**iPo^^ 

moroin’ at nine preoist^.” « ^ 

This tras t9aid in an incisiTe manner^ to s^re a favourable 
pression of the promptitude with whidi drains were going to be 
attended to. 



CHAPTER V 


rery first visit to Poplar TiUa. Of its drains and their stench Of how 
JToe saw his fiist real young lady at home How she kissed Joe, and Joe liked 
it Of a pear-tree that lived thenceforward in Joe's memory Of his return 
home 

We started for Dr. Thorpe^s the next morning early. My 
Father mispronounced his name in several different ways in Ihio 
course of our conversation on the road, and I need hardly add 
that his motive in doing this was to express contempt for his 
fellow creatures generally, by utilizing a particular sample as an 
object of contumely Thorpe is rather a difficult name to mis¬ 
pronounce, and I fancy he resented this, and it made him more 
determined to succeed in discovering a successful distortion. 
<*Has he a railway-lamp over the door?” said I. 

This here Dr. Thrupp,” said he. ** May bo yes, may bo no 1 
It's accordin*” 

** Has he two whopping big bottles of blue and red medicine in 
the winder?” I further asked. I was thinking of the shop Mr. 
Gunn had been taken into to have his eye adjusted. 

“ Who * Dr. Orupp or whatever his name is ? He ain^t got a 
shop. It^s a Wilier. WhaVs a Wilier? IVs a 'ouse with a stables 
for a one-*orse-shay, and a green’us and a gardener and some 
scarlet geeraniumsl And whaVs geeraniums? Well—geerani- 
ums is what they sells on the barrers. And what's a green'us? 
Well, It's glass, and there's a grapewine in it, and it's where they 
shoves the garden pump away when not in use,—which is mighty 
seldom, as it's always out of order. And that's enough for any 
young nipper to know at one go-off.” 

I was greedy of k 9 '>wledge, and resented these small instal- 
jJ 5 faents. But I accept^ my Father's broad hint, and was silent, 
il^evertheless, my mind was seriously exercised by die enquiry why 
^people should harbour garden-pumps that were always out of 
der. Could no remedy be found for such an unsatisfactory 
ate of things? After about a mile of road I thought I had done 
by silence, and reopened the subject. **lt isn't only 
[Kroen'ipuinps,^ said my Father. "All pumps is alike. Always 
of order they arel They all goes out of order if you stop 
for 

^ ^ 
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** Then you tiive to ke^ <m pwnpiug,” sa^id ** Tkaf a 
iV’ said my Father. 1 need not eay t felt r^thelr xinliaptiy ^ 
thie, ae it seemed to consign so many slaves to the pump-liandli^ 
for life. But vre were just arriving at Br. Thorpe’s. 

^ Let’s see I ” said my Father, ** what did your Mother say this 
here Doctor’s name was?” 

You’ve got his card in your weskit pocket, buttoned in,*^ 
said I. 

‘*Coorse I have! Sharp nipper!” And my Father got out 
the card. He gave a very slight snort and nod of disparagement, 
as if he had identified Dr. Thojpe as a public character of 
opposite politics. And this brought us to the gate of Poplar 
Villa. 

" Now which of these gates do they expect us to go in at? ” said 
my Father. For Poplar Villa had two, one to let carriages into 
the semicircular gravel road in front of the house, the other to 
lot them out. ** If we’d ’a’ drove here in our own broom, I should 
V said the left, so as to git out on the loft after the coachman’d 
rang the bell at the top of all them steps. But bein’ as it were 
out already, we may go in orposite to the carriage company, and 
ring the side bell.” Which we did, with the result that we 
were asked by a young lady with a cap and a clean print dress 
with largo round brown spots all over it whether we were the man 
for the drains. As we were, or were at any rate the man and boy, 
we entered, on condition that the boy wiped his feet, which he 
forthwith did much longer than was necessary, from a sense of 
duty,—and to rise to the occasion. 

A good many things then occurred outside the range of my 
experience. It transpired that the Master was in his study and 
mustn’t be worrited; but that a lady whose name I didn’t catch 
would attend shortly to give directions. This was confirmed by 
a real young lady (1 had never seen one at home before) who 
said from the end of a passage that Aunt would come in a 
minute. I wondered whether all young ladies at home were beings 
as glorious and enthralling as this one, and thought how jolly it 
must be if they were. She seemed about fifteen, and had her 
apron or skirt full of apples or pears. I found after they wera 
early pears, and that they were being stewed. 1 have since smelt 
stewing pears, and the smell always brings back this young lady' 
passing ^ough a streak of morning sim that got in at the e^ 
the yellow blind behind her. If 1 had been older 1 should have,, 
fallen desperately in love, but I was too young to know how to db* 
that; so 1 did the nearest approach to it that | was oapabls 



n&Ur oi substitutiiifir oxp^tation ol her 
^lipjpeai^anee lor o^er podsible aziticipatiQDi in life. I forgot 
4 isodtiii£ort al>out the impe^^eetiona of pumps. Hy feeling W8$ 
one of thirst for a second dose of a girl standing in a suu'glint gt 
the end of a passage, mixed with self-gratulatiou of having founcl 
apiything so jolly to tell Mother about. 

I was roused to mundane events by the rustle of important 
skirts descending the stairs. They were on an elderly lady of 
what I have since learned to call a genteel appearance. She was 
silver-grey all over—^perhaps her dress was an Irish Poplin—and 
she had a pince-nez, through which she looked at my Father as 
if he were a thousand miles off (though we were really quite 
close) and said (exactly as though ho couldn’t hear her), " Is this 
the man?” and then, when satisfied on this point, “Is this the 
man’s boy?” meaning me. 

The impression I had of this interview (so far as I could 
be said to receive any impression after the collision of ihy per¬ 
ceptions with the vision at tho end of the passage) was that this 
excellent lady never addressed my Father all tlie time, but spoke 
of him to space as “ the Man,” and he for his part replied direct. 
His answers without her questions will give the whole substance 
of the dialogue. 

“ Certainly, Marm I Any Bricklayin’ work. Carpenterin’. Plumb¬ 
in’, and Glazin’. Any work connected with the Bnildm’ Trades I 
undertake to execute to your entire satisfaction.” 

“Touchin’ charges, Marm, and replying to your enquiry, my 
charges is always strictly according to work done, time and 
materials. And I should look forward ’opefully to submiltin’ an 
account to your entire satisfaction.” 

“If any reference required, on account of steadiness an<l 
sobriety, our Minister, the Bev. Benalah Capstick, would I am 
sure bo to your entire satisfaction.” 

“But in these respects all the years I’ve been in the Biiildin’ 
Kne, I have had the good fortune always to give my Employers 
Entire Satisfaction? 

In a certain sense this was true, as there had been no Employers. 
X was recovering (by the time my Father reached this verse of 
^the Litany above quoted) from the effects of the young lady^ 
and 1 resolved to tackle my Father on the point at the 
cj^rtttnity. At the risk of getting involved in a complicated 
Mtture of M!r. Oapsti<^’s I decided to ti^ and find out whether 
^iber entire satisfaction of a non-existent Employer with tlie drink 
stAmg language of a person he was by nature unqualified to 
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anjt Ib^ttot a te^tiiiiiKmiall 

a&dra <lii^atiefaetioa would have been bad be^iad the midle)^' 
tune to exist. ^ i 

The silver-grey lady decided, and mentioned to the Universe), ‘ 
that the Han appeared steady and sober. It then eventuated 
that the Han went up into “ the Nursery ” to look at the bricks 
in the chimney which were alleged to be making it smoke. 

This was a mere Zever-de-ndeau—-the principal stage business 
of the day being an examination of the Drains under the guidance 
of Dr Thorpe; who I already foresaw, by some mysterious in¬ 
stinct, would be grossly ignorant on the subject, and but as wax 
in my Fathoi’s hands 

I remained downstairs in what I began to realize was *‘the 
Pantry,^^ standing first on one of The Boy*s legs and then on the 
Other, till I was overwhelmed by the frightful suddenness of the 
reappearance of the young lady,—^hcr very self, hair and all^ 
And it was such pretty hair—only the lock on her forehead on 
the left side would get loose and drop over her very long eye¬ 
lashes And then it evidently tickled and had to be put back. 
She didn’t seem the least embarrassed with her own existence or 
mme. But she appeared to be obsessed by a very minute child of 
about two, who required to be kept in check continually, or his 
original sinfulness got the better of him. His name was revealed 
as Joey, which struck me then as very curious, seeing that I was 
Joeyl It really wasn’t curious, as I have seen since, but I suppose 
Joeys happened to be scarce in our circle He was a chubby little 
boy with very pale eyes and hair, rather as if he had been boiled. 
He was intensely voluble, and I heard him afar, before the Vision 
burst upon me a second time, causing me to collapse, like the 
Apostle in pictures of the Conversion of St. Paul. What follows 
consists of his remarks as soon as they became audible, sand¬ 
wiched with those of the young lady. It is fifty years ago now, 
but I remember every word. 

**1 wants to go up that ladder” 

► Come off my skirts, you little Plague, I shan’t have a gather 
left” ^ 

*^*But I wanis to go up the ladder—and if I may go to thl^ 
vethy top I’ll eat none.” ^ 

** And how many will you eat, you shocking boy (kiss), if I lel^ 
you go up one step and hold you?” * 

* Thumb” (reluctantly and evasively), 

^ Say Bomel You know perfectly weU you’re not to have any| 
esj^cially after aU the scum of ^at stew you’ve been hayini^ 





t«>Q got a 8tQ«cuu^-a<^, U you’d only 
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Who'th that Boy? 1 want’th to know who that Boy is?” 

^ Don’t he rude and point—of course that’s the Hmi’s Boy# 
Come and speak to him.” 

- **Whath your name? My name’s Joey. Hep name’s Lotthie. 
$htfs my thithter. I’ve got another thithter upstairs. I’ve got a 
hruwer. I’ve got a horse, only the mane’s sticked on wiv’ glue, 
and to-morrow I’m to have it back.” 

"He appears a very nice little Boy, with blue eyes and little 
square legs. How old are you, dear? Eight yesterday! I didn’t 
think you were so much. But you’re not too old to be kissed! 
He looks quite clean and I shall kiss him.” 

Which she did. The lock of hair got loose and tickled my 
right cheek. I can feel it now. 

Did I go to school? No, I didn’t. Did I know how to read? 
Yes, I did. Father said I was a regular dab at it. Who taught 
me I Why, Mother, o’ coorse! She could read beautiful. What 
books did I road? The Boyble, and Mr. Oapstick’s Tracts, and 
"Robinson Crusoe.” Which did I like best? The Boyble and 
L "Robinson Crusoe.” And of these two last which did I like best? 
^ X demurred, being afraid of ulterior consequences if I placed 
‘ "Robinson Crusoe” above the Bible. I suggested my religious 
scruples in the car that came down (with the hair off it) to meet 
my stuttered whispers, and the mouth that belonged to the ear 
broke into a laugh that filled the whole place, and engaged the 
k quriosity of a carrot-scraping cook, who remarked that Miss 
^ Xipssie was having her fun with the Man’s Boy, to a bootblack and 
’ whistler, in a dim unexplored back-region What was Miss Lossie 
a*laughin’ right out like that about ? Why, because the Man’s 
[^Boy was afraid that, if he liked ‘Tlobinson Crusoe” better than 
b'the Bible, he would go to a place which Joseph knew very well ho 
I^Wtts not to say, as he did the other day before Company. But 
Man’s Boy really did like "Robinson Crusoe” best, didn’t 
he? Well—he did—bu chiefs because of a suspicion that though 
hfo# Oapstick hadn’t himself written the Bible, he had got him^ 
worked into it surreptitiously since its first publication, and 
given it a Capstickian flavour. And what did I say my 
iKMtx&e was? I said, " Joey, Miss; ’’—and Miss Lossie said, " Say it 
"" ’n, dear—^I can’t hear. Joey, don’t howlwhen you jump! 
rp;^ bdt don’t howI.”*—For Master Joseph had invented a new 
u ol riot which impeded communicatidns. T gave my naiqa 
Hise Loasia said thep there were a couple of Joey^ 
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And I ^d, please, l^ss,** to apologise lor poasit^ie > 

intrusion. • t 

Then the Oook;, who I believe must have been my Ouardian 
Angel ip disguise, pointed out that Miss Lossless Pa was sure te 
ne ever so long with the Man over the Drains, because Miss 
Lossie knew what her Pa was, so why shouldn't Miss Lossie take 
the Boy out in the garden and make him help gather the pears? 
(So Miss Xiossie did, one Joe in each hand. 

There were plenty of Pears to pick. It must have been a good 
and unusually early crop. There were such crops in those days. 
--The gardener was picking as hard as he could on a ladder, and 
another ladder was occupied by a boy about my own age. But 
I said, “Law, Miss, I don’t want no ladder,” and had my jacket 
off and was up in the tree and picking in the twinkling of an 
eye. And the gardener remarked that I seemed a likely young 
chap. 

We picked and picked in the sunshine and pelted the pears 
down on the lawn, because even if they hadn’t been too hard to 
bruise on the soft grass, it wouldn’t have mattered as they were 
to be stewed immediately.— Only I was to lake care not to hit 
Miss Violet, who was reading a novel in the shadow on the lawn^ 
Miss Violet was older than her sister, and may have been prettier. 
But I took no interest in her at aU. 

The boy who was picking was very close to me. We established 
Free-Masonic relations of offensive and defensive alliance against 
males of all ages. But he did justice to his social superiority by 
a certain assumption of patronage, calling me yoiinker. He also 
disclaimed liability to pear-tree service, saying lie was only doing 
it for a few minutes and was going away to cricket directly—ob¬ 
viously a more manly employment. He supposed (but I don’t 
know why) I didn’t play cricket. 1 said “ the Boys ” allowed me 
to field out a bit, but never let me have an innings. I think he 
Inferred that my standard of cricket was low, as he did not pursue 
the subject. 

I heard in the remote distance a discussion of Drains, some¬ 
times subterranean, sometimes in front of the house, sometime 
as far off as the garden gates. My Father’s voice husky and 
patronizing—^Dr. Thorpe’s voice with the superiority of Bduca^ 
tion, but deferring to the Judgment of a Practical Man. TH# 
discussion 1 thankfully foresaw would be interminable, that is to 
say, would require the intervention of some great force o| 
to stop it—for instance, lunch. So 1 picked pears in un8psaka1i^d\ 
happiness, keeping my eyes fixed on Miss Lossie down below* SH? 
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xwi tli6 liitWdi he? round bet knees and 

^bs^ on her shoulders. She Slso was engaged in an inter- 
ittabte discussion, with her sister, and of this 1 was unable to 
i^tch the purport, and only heard her words when they took tho 
form of audible remonstrance to Joey, as for instance, ** Joey, if 
you lick. Anno shall come and fetch you,^^ or, “Joey, you awful 
bhild, you’ll have all my hair down,” or “Joey dear, don’t kiss 
toe so tight; you’ll got stuck and never come undone.” 

' But all good things have an end, and tho end of my Paradise 
lame with a sudden bell of a dictatorial sort and a “Good gracious, 
I’s luncheon, and I’m not washed I” from Miss Lossie, just as we 
rrived at the end of our picking. 1 was afraid I shouldn’t see 
er again, as she ran away so very quick to get washed. As I 
eime down the tree I hoard her sister say, “Well, all I say 
I, it’s undignified,” and she replied, “And all I say i&, I shall 
0 exactly whatever I please and consult nobody. So there!” 
iter which more than American Declaration of Independence 
xe ran into the house. 

I found my Father aud Dr. Thorpe at the front gate appareutlv 
n good terms (for which I was thankful, knowing my Father’s 
xmbative disposition), but registering slight differences of 
>inion about a certain culvert, or barrel drain; concerning which 
xe Doctor spoke with as decisive a certainty as if he had crawled 
ip it. “ I still think,” said he, “ that the fault is in the old 
larrel-drain.” And my Father replied, “Deferrin’ always re- 
jspeckffy to you, Sir, and always subjick to your correction, I still 
hold as a Practical Man to my opinion—defective trappin’. But 
we will have a thorough examination us ariaugcd on Monday.” 

I felt tliat my Father’s position as a Metropolitan Builder was 
^ginning to be established. And I was more afraid than ever 
it I shouldn’t see Miss Lossie again, when she ran suddenly 
^►wn the long flight of steps with a very large piece of plum 
K in her hand for me. She was obviously, wlun washed, the 
)at beautiful thing in heaven or earth. It was simply an indis¬ 
putable axiom, to be he epted without question by a grateful 
P'niVerse. “^\^ere was the Boy? Oh, here! When was the 
llhn. coming to do the Drains? Oh, good-morning! Monday? 
ycto’ll he sure to bring the Boy. You must make him bring 
e Boy, Papa.” 

‘ Hies Lossie had addressed my Father directly, but she had this 
^ ber Aunt in her that when it came to the actual sub- 
of the communication to what my Father called a trades- 
vfBS most fitting to transmit it through an Agent. The 
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Agent ktifi^ed and aald^ in to a i^deiic^ a^ 

** Whatever my daughter Hkcs. He*» a gooa boy, I suppose^ 
doesn't break things.” My Father enlarged upon the very 
development of a capacity for not breaking things which not 
I but all my forbears on both sides had attained. He was 
terruptpd by the appearance of the silver-grey Aunt as a sort] 
Luncheon-Shepherd collecting her dock; and then Miss Lc 
said, “Good-bye, little Boy I Como on Monday. The cake's 
so don't stuff it down or .you'll swell up like our Joey.” I 
nursing a secret hope that 1 should be kissed again. But 
T suppose, was one of the things that would not have 
dignified; so Miss Lobsie merely took hold of my right hand (1 
had flung the bottle-end at Mr. Gunn), to put the cake in it, 
vanished to lunch. The long front garden gate I suppcHSfij 
sympathized with me, for it refused to shut us out until my Fath| 
resolutely jumped the hasp into the latchet. Then the world 
came probaic. ' 

[My Father lighted his pipe in the shelter of the gate-pier,, 
puffed at it in silence as we started home. “I'll give the Rttl 
Nipper a lift it he’s tired,” said ho. But the little Nipper Wasnn 
tired, and shook his liend for reply, his mouth being full of cakf 
The cake was new, but I may mention (in case the reader shoutc 
feel anxious) that I did not swell up, but felt refreshed, ant 
grateful for the citron. When 1 had finished it, and my Fathoi 
had knocked the ash out of his pipe and blown through it, con 
versation ensued— 

/fe.—“With respect to this here burrcl-drain or culvert, I'n 
remaikirj that this here Dr. Thorpe never knew no such expres 
wens tilJ he borrowed 'em 'orf of mo. Consequent, he's likel; 
wrong-and there ain’t no culvert, nor jet no drain of any de 
scriplion.” 

7. —“ Miss Lossic's brother's name is Joey—^the very little one.' 

7/e.—-“It's more than 'arf likely it's only a lot of old stiidcin 
woHs, and the nightmen pretendin' they'd emptied of 'em, alM 
very far from being the case. But the public judges of the effi 
cioncy of the nightman by the quantity of brandy consoomed b 
keep him from faintin', and bein' in bed at Bie time cannot in 
spett.” f 

^ 7.—“ Miss Lossio's big brother plays cricket. Miss Lossie'a bij 
sister reads. Miss Lossie'a father's gardener is called Samuek** 

He.—“ In coowe in the manner o' speokin' cesspools ig 
wholesome, but then main shores and constant supply is good lb 
t^ade, and that w© ought to consider. The labourer is 



fis Cap$rt|ck da^s^ bo whe3ile£Qn^ noi givo Idlxti all possible 
e|»p3f^etttf ** 

I liosaie’s Aunt's name is Isabella and she's deaf, but 

Ttty. Hiss liOssie's father isn't a real Doctor—only pretence." 
«i.^*How the dickens does the youiig Nipper know that?" 
Hy dtatement had recalled my Father from his savoury reverie 
dn sewage, and I think it now presented itself to him for the first 
‘Sboae that Dr. Thorpe did not belong to the Medical Profession, 
was unable, and am, still, to say exactlv how I knew it, or how 
knew that Miss Isabella the Aunt was deaf but not very, and so 
lyth. But I was convinced of it, and my Father on reflection 
ipeared inclined to admit it, saying that p'r'aps Dr. Thorpe was 
ibery Beggar and took Poopils. Perhaps he was. 

0 arrived home very late for one o'clock though rather early 
three. Mr. Capstick had been on a visit, and was lust taking 
leave. My Father said, “ Good-afternoon to lyow. Sir f Me and 
. Wanee has been sayin’ it was gettin' on for time for you to 
ime round and have a Real Ilidgeous Controversy” And Mr. 

stick replied that vain disputations were contrary to his 
iiig, which was a fib on the part of the Rev. Benaiah My 
ether said, however, he should look forward. And the Rev do¬ 
tted, with benedictions, to my great satisfaction. I launched 
once into the real business of life. 

"I say. Mother, Miss Lossie she wanted for to know which I 
best, Mr. Capstick's Tracks or Robinson Ornsoe." 
e pound and four ounces of beefsteaks is a-dom*, I'm 'appy 
ell,” said my Father. 

put it on the gridiron the minute I see you get past the 
uck,” said my Mother, who must have seen us coming some 
before we reached the Roebuck. My Fatht'r commented and 
Mother said she would have put it down lor that matW as 
n as ever she sec us, only she wasn’t going to havo it done 
eindqr while he was a-soakin'. It would have been just 
ready only for my Father’s 'abits. My Father said with 
that bis Roebuckitof days were over, but he hoped there 
thing on the shelf. My Mother said there was enough to 
d. I then felt that progress ought to be made with what 
bisidered the Bill Jiefore the House, and cut in to the effect 
Mass Xiussie she laughed and told the Cook, and the Cook she 
in the garden and pick pears. And my Mother said, 
[i|ver is child lecturin' about, with his Miss Loasio and 


Oo along in and cut the bread, and don’t cut yourself.' 
the bread at dinner was a valued prerogative of mine. 


/ 
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My Falihcr indicated a slight prelimineiy e^lanation. **Thej 
Kippcjf’s been a-goin^ into Socieiy, he said he. He seemedl 
to imply that h(* had been kept out of Society, which I felt soiry 
for—for I need not repeat how devoted I was to him. But it was 
merely his usual fa^on-de'-parler. He always adopted the position | 
of injury or grievance. I 

"Well, Joey dear, eat your dinner and don*t choke yourself,' 
and then tell us all about Society.” 

M<*anwhile my Father was enjoying a third and entirely dif¬ 
ferent asp(*ct of a revelation to be given out or retained—^in Ih^ 
I)ossibilities of human exafaperation afforded by withholding im 
from per«ions desirous of benefiting. My Mother, however, utiffi' 
dorstood his character and let him alone. M 

The beefsteak obligingly stood in its gravy on a dish on 
rack with two hamlles that pulled out under the fire-grate, whw 
mv Mother eliinaxcd the potatoes. “We^ll have *em all hot 1^ 
gether,” she said. So we had, hut not for long—^they disappeaiM 
BO quick t So did a suet dumpling, and then at last I was 
to jjour out my treasure at my Mother’s feet. 

It took some time, for I did it all the slower for my anxietyJH 
tell it all at once. This caused retrospection and correction.^|9 
was very particular about exactly where Miss Losaie had kissB 
mo. And when my Mother kissed the place herself, I felt that nS 
chubby cheek was a soit of connecting link between my Mothw 
and Miss Loasie Thorpe, and was almost equivalent to an iutrol 
dilution. I suppose if one were to try and concoct rapture with^ 
out alloy for a living creature, one could do no better than arrange^ 
that a child should meet an Angel, or what it thought an Angel, 
and vhould go home and tell mother. 

“Will, now, Vance,” said my Motlier, when at last I stopped' 
gabbling and stuttering about Miss Losbie, “you don’t seem tc 
have anything to tell us.” 

“ ITo gettin* in a word between these Miss Looeys,” I unde:p 
stood him to say. “Here I’ve got to my second pipe, and 
nothin’ but Miss Looey, Miss Looey, Miss I^oey.” 

“But you saw Miss Lossie yourself, Father,” I said, suddenlyi 
plunging onto his knee, and threatening to begin again.—“Ohj 
yes! He’d seen a tidy sort of laroe in a lavender-coloured frodk.*) 
—I nodded violently—“So now little nippers might* sit quiet on 
their Fathers’ knees and let their Mothers hear about Dr. Ooiipse^ 
drains—well I —^Thorpeses, then! ” 

“Nothin' much to do, T should sayl Just proper attenllon to 
trappin* and not sending Niagarrer down the shores every fiye 



*61%, iai6y*ll do weH enou^rh for 
«moih6ac three jettr. But there Ain*t no sUe^ not e^en. hereabotite 
uribote iVe tuostly gravel, that can be expected to swallow up aU the 
that an old lady with idoars wiU empt* down *em when the 
li^atar supply is practically unrestricted”—(this came in almost 
witlj the literary force of a classical quotation)—**and a old lady 
haa no other mortal emply’ment in life.”—(It was Aunt Isabella, 
^en, who was to blame for the flavour all through the basement, 
hioh my Father readily admitted the existence of )—^‘But all I 
is,” he went on, that if this here Dr. What’s-his-namo insists 
my takin* out the ground in his front garden to ^unt for a 
re that more like than not ain^t there nor anywhere else, Fll do 
fast enough, but it ain’t my recommendation as a Practical 
and I wa'^h my ’ands of the Expenses. What I sticks to is 
the flushing and see to the traps.” 

Well, but now, Vance dear,” said my Mother, “you see you 
know a lot about it ’ ” 

Only just as much as a man is born with when he’s lived 
ong tradesmen all his life,” said my Father, who seemed to be 
some confubion about the period of life at which Birth occurs. 
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CHAPTEE VI 


Shows how Mr Vance obtained Capital and Plant. Also how ho ereatod 

Confidence. 

The shock to my belief in my Father^s infallibility occasioned 
by the miscarrying of the celebrated Smack was I suppose only 
skin-deep, for I for my part never had any doubt about his 
qualifications as a Builder. If 1 had had any latent mistrust of 
his powers it would surely have disappeared in the interval be¬ 
tween our visit to Poplar Villa and the Monday following, when 
we were due there again for purposes of subterranean explora^ 
tion. For I accompanied him on an expedition in search of 
Plant and Materials, about which there was some difficult?^ 
owing to his enterprise being so far insufficiently capitalized. 1 
like this sesquipedalian way of saying one has no money. ^ Offe* 
hfls none, just the same, but it seems so much easier to bear/o^p*3 
lot! ^ 

My Father^s genius rode triumphant over all obstacles. FifStr 
we went into a yard whore there were all sorts of BuHdete^ 
Materials, old and new, on sale or hire. Now what would 
actually wanted for his immediate purpose was obviously a pe^ * 
a spade, and a barrer. He said so, in fact, on the way. So^ 
was surprised when he opened a negotiation for the hire i ^f \ 
very long ladder which, fastened against the blank side-wall of a 
house, overtook its chimney-pot and shot high up into the skjii 
overhead. Mr. Gubbins, the yard-proprietor, pointed out*^that 
ladder was almost a permanency—-being of use as an annt 
ment of the business to the four home-counties; aild thouj^H io| 
course it could be got down, it would run into Money. 
Father observed that one had to be careful nowadays 
pression he said he had picked up from his grandfathei^^y^ 
seemed to annul its force), but pressed to know how 
it would run into. Mr. Gubbins named a figure which 
him to remark, in effect, that had he been quoting for 
Ladder he couldn’t have gone farther. The subject 
the conversation became general Mr. Gubbins told VB 
son Benjamin was a blessing to his parents, and had 
day run up that very ladder away from his motheri whe 



to JOiiii and had xoftiaed to cM>mo *dbwn 

gnaHitbteOt mt Ibis ti^txaera ^uld Temalxi uxiduatsd. So 'we^TO 
liod *to lasb up a scaffold-board agin iV* said Hr, Onbbins, wbo 
Chn^ed a good deal at bis wifo^s (sqpensc. “ Hot to spile it witb 
be added. For that ladder uvas evidently the apple of bis 

^ 0 . 

(« l^y Father then, before going away, enquired how many loads 
pf good stocks were available at short notice? He made a inemo- 
7 andum on this point, and appeared to have got all ho wanted, 
when just as he was leaving he said in a most casual way that 
he had a small repairin’ job down the road, and ho would bo 
fendin’ a young man round Monday mormn’ for a ’arf-bushel 
ijf grey lime and a few brick, only he wouldn’t send the truck ’cos 
it made such a load for the young man to push, as bo wanted him 
to bring a barter, too, and be could just as easy put Iho Uinc and 
brick on the barter, and run ’em round. I Uiought 1 saw sus¬ 
picion in Mr. Qubbins’s eye, but my Father was equal to the 
occasion, adding that he’d “got the address somewlierc, had it 
this minute. Dr, Thorpe’s, Popkir ViUa.” Mr. Gubbina 
had o«ttcr keep that card, and he himself was going into town this 
afternoon and would leave word for Dr. Thorpe to send another 
for Mr. G. to know iho young man by. Mr. Gubbins knew my 
Father’s place (at least my Fathe^ lid ho did), on the right, past 
the Boeburk.—And to my great impressment Mr, Gubbiiis actually 
knew it well. “ I see your name up often, passing along 
that way,” he said. 

It was a most ama/ing thing how every one (for ev^n our 
Pustman implied that it must have been there, though he hadn’t 
aeeoo it) accepted this board without question, and even in some 


eaee$ professed to have read it carefully over d over again on 
Itar doorpost, while it was still forwarding the interests of the 
Q, Dance, into whose possession it had come (according to 
3(03^Father) through an error in the spelling. “In coorse,” he 
“ be was justified in using of it—seein’ a Dee is not a Vee, 
n you may L B\ t they might as well have done i1 right 

S >-off, for all I see!’^ Anyhow, Mr, Gubbins seemed to 
tely satisfied the moment it was mentioned, and didn’t 
le payment of a deposit, or any further form of security, 
is arrangement, though good as far as it went, only 
such Plant and Materials as can be got on hire at a 
ins’s. It did not include ^ols, 

is evidently occasioned my Father serious anxiety. I 
yrm even now proposing to himself a blank writing 
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fom with Uhristopher Vance, BuiMei, and 2ua add}%ss at the 
top, and even the expression “Memorandttai”! But he was 
most reluctant to impair the power these would give as a handle 
for Credit, by paying Cash for small purchases just as if he were 
insolvent.—“ No, Joey,” said ho, " when a chap thinks you know 
he believes in your solvency, don^t you ondeceivo him by orfer- 
ing him cash. Then he^l know you think he believes you insol¬ 
vent, and never give a brass farden o’ credit. 'Cos you wouldn’t 
think any man would b’lieve you insolvent if you knowed you was 
in funds. Ilay, Joey? ” 

I felt this might rank as a complicated mixture, though scarcely 
one of Mr. Oapstiek’s. But I replied to my Father’s last question 
that I had got the idcar. I thought, however, that there being no 
cash to pay with might hove something to do with my Father’s 
objection to paying. 

We were then working slowly down the main road, my hand in 
my Father’s. The sun was thinking about sotting, and hesitating 
to do so as it was really almost too fine an evening to go to bed. 
A band of men were just turning ofF the railway after a spell of 
overtime, and seemed to have taken umbrage at their employers. 
My Father entered into conversation, and the young man he 
addressed said, “Bight you are, mate, it’s always the way. One 
minute you’re workin’ ten hours overtime. Next minute cut 
down to nothing! Next minute overtime again worse than ever.” 
He explained that in pursuanee of this system two hundred were 
to be sacked otf the job on Saturday. So the figures were figura¬ 
tive, My Father sympathized deeply, and assented to all the 
accusations levelled against Railway Contractors, though I am 
sure some of them could not have been universally true. He did 
this Without echoing the “language” these young men called them, 
I think out of consideration for the Nipper. But T ought, in 
justice to my Father, to say that he always admitted transgression 
in respect of his use of bad language, and indeed drew a very 
sharp line as to how far he went. Perhaps the upper-middle 
class does not fully appreciate the nice distinctions that exist on 
this point in the lower-middle class in England. They are Jteal, 
nevertheless. 

Just as we were parting from the young man, my Father sug¬ 
gested that while they shared a pint he would have time to thn^ 
of whether he co\ildn’t find a small job for him to keep his ’and 
in .—1 was glad it wasn’t a quart, after experience.—^It was shared, 
and my Father then revealed the thought he had had time for. . 

“You might look round at my job at Poplar Willop^DA 
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Thorns—the Hoad io Town« Monday momin^ about 
eight. You might bring round a pock and a shovel.” The young 
man explained that ho hodnM got one by him—the railway con¬ 
tractors had provided their own. So my FatlwT said, ‘‘ Well, he 
didn’t want him to have to come all the way down to his place 
past the Roebuck and thru back, only for a pe(*k and «■ hovel—so let 
him see! Well, he might l(;ok in on ihe way at NieholNes, not 
Ilce-phraim Kieliollses, hut J.iek Nicliollsrs along on tin* righl — 
near the Fire-lngins—yon know liiTn?” The young man did. 
Jt was quite wonderful how many people knew other i)eopleI 
*‘Wcll,” Paid my Rather, ^‘yoii mention loy name—(Ihristopher 
Wance—along the load j^asi the Rnehuek, and I’ll venture to say 
he’ll oeeoimnodato yen so far as a peclc and a ‘■liov^cd.” 

And my Rather paid honourably for the pint, and wc started for 
home. 



CHAPTER Vn 


Concernin;* a barrel-drain which did not exist. Of repairs to the nnrseiy 
chimnoy and how Joe went up it. Also what a good washing he had. 

It is told of Calvcrloy that ho had a delight in jumping over 
walls if he didn’t know what was on the other .side. Jack 
Kicholls mu*»t have been like him, for he seemed to have conceded 
the peck and shovel almost without digesting the testimonials of 
his applicant.—“JN’ever seen him—seen his Board many^s the 
time,” was the young man’s report of Mr. Nicholl&’s half of the 
interview, when he met us at the gate of Poplar Villa on Monday. 

" I tol<l him il was all right,” said the young man, whose name 
was Bill but nothing further, “ and he said I could take ’em.” 
And tlicre they wore, suie enough! 

I hope you observe thit Jack hneholls accepted Bill’s warrant 
for my Father, Bill having acquired status by tendering my 
Father’s warrant for himself! It was like Baron Munchausen’s 
descent from the Moon; when, having slipped down the rope as 
far as he eould go, he made use of “ the now useless upper half 
of the rope ” to carry him a stage lower and so on till he reached 
the Earth. 

Tlie Libery Beggar was at breakfast, hut would come out to 
speak to the Man before ho retired into his Libery, or shelL I 
clearly saw that my Father’s deference to Dr. Thorpe was tho 
basest opportunism, and that he was not without a hope that an 
overweamng assumption of Drain Lore might betray his employer 
into a disruption of the foundation of Poplar Villa in search for ^ 
non-existent barrel-drain. It showed (I thought) his knowledge of 
mankind that he took up again his position of respectful resiatatice 
to tho Doctor’s opinions. It established him as an unselfish pro¬ 
tector of the latter from needless outlay, but at the same time exas¬ 
perated his amour propre, and stimulated his self-confidenoe by 
opposition. Dr. Thorpe’s will was my Father’s Law —thai it 
needless for him to say! And this young man would start at oncO if 
the Doctor said the word. “ But,” said my Father, " if you ftefc 
me, as a Practical Man, my opinion is —no shore! And, if 
pools, I should advise the adjestment of the trappin’, and keeplu^ 
back of the water, and very shortly the fiaviour complained df 
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; will ifa1)8idd ^butaneous.*’ But'Dr. Thorpe’s back was up, 

^ hb insisted on penAtrating tibe bowels of the earth. I take all.] 
responsibility on my own shoulders, Mr. Vance,” he said—^*^you,‘ 
do very rightly to try to protect mo from all expenses that can;, 
be avoided, but in this case I prefer to incur some extra outlay- 
• to go to the bottom of the matter.” 

So my Father, who desired nothing bett(‘r, absented with seem¬ 
ing reluctance to take up about six foot of ground on the semi¬ 
circular carriage drive; which was sure, lie said, to strike on the 
drain and at the same time avoid taking up the airey and dis¬ 
turbing too near the house. And at a signal from him, the young 
man. Bill, who had been standing with his hands oiien in front 
of him as if he had been telling his own fortune by Palmistry, 
spat suddenly upon them, and seizing a peek, <)r pick, began to 
work as though it was a siege, and these were tlie entrenchments. 
And then my Father said that if no wise ill-convcnirnt he could 
attend now to that little matter in the Nursery while his young 
man got the bit of ground out. 

1 felt that my hour w-as coming now. The superiority of Miss 
Bossie to cv<*ry earthly thing was eoriainly show’ii by the fact that 
she was a force that could make a small boy of lught glad to for- 
. sake the intoxicating delights of the taking out of grounil with¬ 
out a regret. For Excavation, whether it he for shores, for 
treasure, or for papyri and mummies, is on absorbing and thrill¬ 
ing interest almost without a parallel. It is usually also harmless, 
and this cannot be said of Vivisection or War, or (larabling on 
the Stock Exchange. Tn this case if it had not been for expecta¬ 
tion of swing Miss Loasie, 1 should have hung lovingly over that' 
hole watching the young man. Bill, putting his back into it, as 
my Father had told him to do. As it was, I was more than con- 
, tent to follow my Father up to the Nursery, carrying oin* or two 
. minor tools that he had contrivc'd to provide, lie himself earricil 
^ upstairs a ’arf a bag of Sto’rbridge clay, and a lit tie lioard with a 
birdie sticking straight out underneath. This was for wet clay. 
ff Miss Lossie wasn’t in ‘be Nursery, and T was sorry, 
i '‘Will the Man make a mess?”—^Tt was Miss Isabella, the silver- 
;f 4 g 3 ^y Aunt, who spoke.—And my Father replied, abasing himself 
i ^uly," There won’t go any particular mess, Marm, not with taking, 
I put these few brick, but if such a thing was ’andy as a piece of 
i canwas or box-cloth, for underfoot, why, perhaps we shouldn’t ba 
I any the worse off in the end.” 

took time to interpret this to Miss Isabella, whose deafness 
l^a^esned to mo to go beyond "not very.” When buccoss crowned 
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the efiPorts of Nurso, Anne, ]iyris3 Isj^bella ^aid, ** Well-—you 
necdn^t shout,—I can hear,^’—^l)ut sanctioned tlio box-clolla out of 
the lumber-room, only it must be shaken. Jt arrived in duo 
course, and my Fa1h<r procoecUd to dislocate the rejj:ister in order 
to get at the bucks lliat hod fallen forward in the chimney above. 
He showed some amount of ill-temper becauv of the diffieulty of 
doing this, and said that llu‘se here regi'^ters was always out of 
order, there was no doing anvihing with them! And a voire said, 
“That’s a very- common compbiiit agaiii'^t registers, ^fr. Vance.— 
And hero’s the Tloyl And he has sneh preltv Idue eyes T should 
kiss him again, only he’s ‘•^leh a little grubby Pigmuddle! But 
come and say crood-moining, 31a ter Vanee. Becaiwc 1 suppose 
you are Master Vance.” I lot^kod at my Father to see if I was, 
not xnceisely knowing, and he ga^e a qualititd as'^eut. “ Waucc— 
christened Joey—p’r’aps 1 should J()sex)h.’’--Aiul 31iss Lossie 
said of course T wasn’t ehridnifd blaster! “lie's as black as 
any Sweep,” she went on; and T ‘liuddercd as memory rankled, 
“and he’s eoming all off on my hands,” she add<d. 

“You go a mile off, Jnev, till jou’ve don(‘ witli the ''oot, and 
then you shall be waJi'd and eome quite close to, a-* Anne sajs, 
and see Picture Books.” And the other Joey, who of eour‘-t‘ was 
hooked on to Miss Lossie, added, “Wiv’ Sips, and bailors falling 
out of them bv av’nent, and lielepJianls, and J'Vnchiw'n bein’ 
killed on ballieadcs.”—Of eonrse 1 didn’t know what barricades 
were. Bui I know that Fonsgners bad been going on in their 
usual benighted WMy, and looked forward to pictures of them. 

Pictures, however, and everything else were impossible while 
this banging went on. This was the cutting out of som(‘ brick 
to gel a good key, niy Father said. We shouldn’t be u minute, he 
said—nor were we. W^' were about fifteen. But the J^ublic was 
grateful when wo did slop; and said through Anne, the nurse, as a 
mout]ipi(‘ce, that it was out' good ^ob ihai was done, and then 
graciously attended to my Father's request for a pad of water. 
“ Thei*o won’t be no more noise, not to call noise,” said he, 
cleanin’ off these few brick for to go back whote they eome from, 
bein’ the mortar’s perished with the heat. On whieJi accounts 
I say a little St’orbridge, though a few jioni’e more at the first go- 
off, is an <'couomy in the end, put it l*oy/ you may.” And iny^ 
Father mixed his St'orbridge on the hearthstone, and dwelt on the 
great advantages of economy and foresight in the Building line. 

A crisis occurred, however, before the job was completed ajld'* 
the register replaced. The topmost two bricks, which had failed' 
forward and checked tho draught, had, of course, come out 
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cAsfly* But for a* man with very hroad bhoiild<‘is lo get far 
enough up the chimney to replace them was aiiotlior matter. My 
Father had btruggled gallantly with lii'i difficultits ho far, and 
really had got alme)si ab Mack as Mr. Peter Oiiun, hut as ho said 
oAe had to drop a line. At thib T)omt J struck in, suggesting 
that mj Father shouhl h’lbte me up tin* ehimhky; should then just 
shove a little SL’orhrldae ou eaMi brick; should th<*u bliov'^ it up 
to me. who would IIkui make nothing of shoving of it into its 
pluce. Mv Rither s.ud, ‘‘Shaip Nipper! So \oii can! Wc’ll 
just orfrr ’<'m in iii'bt, a lirii'k .it a tiuie.’^ And Ik* w.is just going 
to hoi't me up as, proj'osi'd when he was pouiieeil u} on hy an. un- 
fore&ofn Philanthro])ist in the person ot Miss rsahclla, who inter- 
dicti'd the einplovnunl of Climbing Bovs. “ No, my dear Ran¬ 
dall,” she said to the Doelor, who came in at this moment to 
inbpiet progress. “ Not in this house while I am here*! 1 will nal 
permit it.” 

The Dor iot .—“ Perun t w hat, I sah* ll.i ? ” 

i^he.— “ Sw'^ep’s Climbing Boyt.. The Man wishes to put his 
son up the Chinimv-” 

The Dor for, —‘‘ H rn-m-ni-m! ” 

My Faihcr. —“Ad,.jng your paidon for hiterniptiii’ you. Mnrm, 
hy no means without yours and tlw Dootoris const nt, giv" Ireeiy, 
though my own son-” 

The Doifor .—‘* C’lu’t jou manage without, Vauee^’^ 

V. —“Well, Sir, vou ste, it’o jiut like tlub. It’s the matter of 
two or three buck, or inaybt two brick and a bat, or two brick 
and a bat and a closure- ” 

Dr. T —“In fiet of very little work?” 

F. —^*M’recistl.v ,is you put it. Sir. And In in’ os I mysrlf am 
rather big, and liable to jam in the luiin r s)uee, this hire little 
Nipper (a nanu* 1 call him bj, IMarm) says savb l.e, ‘You ’and me 
in the bricks, and ITl fehovc ’em in tJaur plai-es/ ho says. And i 

was a-thinking of it over like when this good lady couk* in.”- 

' Mass* /.— “No!—The Man v/Jis nol. The Man was going to put 
the Boy up the chimney.” 

' L. (coming in with an armful of books).—“What’s the 
"yow, Aunty? Of course the Boy mustn’t go up the chimney I 
IJe^s black enough already. The idea! ’’ 

—“flow far up the chimney would he be, Vance?” 

L ,—“ Ves—tToey—t’other Joey t ITow far iip would 3 on be ? ” 

Myself, —Pk'ase, Miss Lossie, only this far! ” And In^fore I 
be stopped I was up standing on the hob with my head in 
't^ I heard Mi*- * Lossie’s musical laugh ring out all over 



tbd place, and Anne say 1 was a likely youn^ oLap, as tibe g^irdenes 
liad said. I'hey all seemed agreed about my probability. 

** Anyhow, my dear Isabella,” said the Doctor, “ The Boy is up 
the chimney now, and perhaps we had better accept the situation. 
Unless you arc prepared to pull him down by the legs- 

Aunt Isabella said she had been set at naught, but had done 
her duty. Miss Lossie said Anne was to wash the Boy carefully 
when he came out, a^ he wis then to come and look at pictures 
with their Joey. Their Joey thrust in a stipulation that these 
pictures should include Sips on Fire, and Sips on Wocks, and 
other tragic or muiderous incidents 

I was very black, no doubt, when 1 emerged from that flue, 
though Anno the Nuiso’s cstimale of the quantity of soap re¬ 
quired was absurd She said a bar of vtllow soap wouldn’t be 
enough Anne was a bony woman of strong character, for she 
declined to let me wash myself and soaped me with a vigour far 
beyond iny cvpeiiencc of washing I had over had up to that 
date My method had been Catlicking, ‘•ho said And, indeed, 
I do think that the practice of applying to the skin a very small 
quantity of soap as a lubricant, and thin polishing with violence, 
IS not fao effective as the creation of a good Larthcr, and coaxing 
it round, greasy like ^ I borrow some ol my deseiiption from 
Anne Of course in the polishing business economy is attained, 
and 7he Soap, by which phiase I indicate the piece of soap cur-' 
rent m one family or community, goes a deal tarthii One has 
to be born with a silver spoon in one’s mouth if one is going to 
admit the expenditure on one small boy ol the amount of soap 
Anne bestowed upon me 

A short colloquy with Miss Lossie in an adjoining room, while 
I was towelling myself, led to the reappearance of Anne with a- 
beautiful blue woollen shirt, which Master Oliver, it would seem; 
had outgrown, and which it would he four or five years before’ 
Master Joey was big enough I prefer to adhere to Anne’s syU* 
tax. T put this on gratefully, hut carefully rolled up my entm* 
and stuffed it in my coat pocket, that Dr. Thorpe’s housdbold 
should not be embarrassed by it. ‘ 



OHAPTEB Vm 


Sow Joey had Mmb LoBsie's arm round him while he saw books Miss Violet cov* 
reots her sister Miss Lossie’s tongue How Joe went home, and heard from, 
Porky of the Beak. How Mr Vance has anothei Job, all due to the Magio 
Board. 


The choking feeling which, do what I may, will como into my 
throat as L thmk of the intensely happy hour I then passed look¬ 
ing at pictures, quite close to Miss Lossie, with the other Joe on 
her other side, only interferes witli my narrative; and the reader, 
if young, will not understand it. I have only to wait a minute and 
it disappears, and with it all my present surroundings as I write, 
and all the long half-century between, and I am bark again in 
the Nurse ry at Poplar Villa, with the September sun stlearning 
^through the windows, and Miss Violet reading one of the books 
Miss Lossie had got at Mudit’s in Southampton Row when she 
went to town yesterday afternoon. And Master Joseph chatter¬ 
ing rapid and predominant commentaues on the pictures before 
us, and life in general. And then it all becomes so real that 
when the Water comes in (as it does suddenly in my leeolleetion^ 
I can almost absolutely hear through the open door the gasping 
and gurgling of that practically unlimited supply before it settles 
down to a continuous reproachful roar. And then my memory 
of Anne shuts my memory of that door, by request, to keep that 
awful noise out, and the memory of the roar becomes a memory 
of a mnrmur. 

“ I wants first to see Sips on Fire,” said the other Joey. " No, 
1 dothn’t—I wants first to see black men pdlishing.” 

** Now which do you really want, you awful boy 1 ” 

*‘Athk the other Boy, that Boy there,” pointing at me as if I 
tgras on the horizon. 

"Well, Joey Vance, which shall have first? Ships on Fire, 
or Black men perishing by Thousands?” 

^ I said Ships on Fire. They were produced and gave great 
aa^sfaction. But Master Joseph requiretl, in addition to the 
picture, a consecutive narrative of the Battle of Trafalgar, whidb 
to coincide exactly with previous narratives. If it did not, 
JiiQ immediately pounced, with "You Ihed Captain Toohridge 
fibefore” or "You thed shooted wiv* cannonballs before” or soma 
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i&uch got twugu ^<|'«t6^sr in trat^ '$a4 

left Kelson dying on the quarter-deck. But by the time tbia wa^ 
done. Master Joseph had ceased to long for Black Men Berishing 
by Thousands, which I had anticipated with pleasure^ and do- 
inanded the Barricades of Paris. However, it didn’t much 
matter, where all was too good to be true, especially Miss Lossie, 
This joung lady contrived to keep up a conversation with her 
sister in spite of the sc\erc demands of Master Joseph and myself. 
And this couversatioii seemed to he diMsiblc into two distinct 
halves, the one ha\ing an absolutely public character and the 
other consisting of subordinated telegraphic remarks of a per¬ 
sonal soit. 

1 could show this clearly in printing by the introduction of two 
differt nt types. But as I have not any intention of availing my¬ 
self of that resource, X will gi\e the conversation consecutively aS 
jiearly as 1 recollect it— 

y—“Well!—^Aiint may say what she likes, but I do not see, and 
never shall set‘, how pooiile arc to drive up to the door on Thurs¬ 
day if the whole plac^o is to bo dug up for diams.—^Your hairV 
coming down—stick it up with this,” 

L. —^‘^Well, but Joey Vance’s I’apa is going to attend to that. 
Thankee, dear, youhe a good little sister at times, though snappy. 
Isn’t he, t’other J ocy ? ” 

Me. —Yes—Miss Lossic.” 

L .—And you know, Pa isn’t a downright fool. Besides, how 
can it matter to ;you, when you say you won’t come downstairs^” 

V. —“If those odious Shuckford Smiths are coming, you know 
perfectly ■well 1 shan’t.—^As if you didn’t know wdi.it Miss Shuck- 
ford Smith’s half sifter called you! But even if Pa was the very 
cleverest F. R. S. of the whole lot, I don’t see how carriages couH 

drive up to the door with all the Drains up- 

L. —“They ivoii’t have to, Vieey dear! Wliat did Miss Shuck- 
ford Smith’s half-sister call me? Because you know there’s to 
be nothing serious done to the drains till wo go to Herne Bay.” 

V. —“ Anyhow, Lossie dear, you may talk till you’re hoarse, but 
jpvery one knows what Papa is, and that he’s perfectly capable of 
making the whole front garden into holes and heaps. A Pieco' 

of Goods! You know you knew that as well as I did-” 

L. —^‘Yes—Joey darling—I’ll draw you a very fat man being 
ahooted. I don’t see that it signihes if she did call me a Piece of 

Goods-« 

V. —“Yes—^but what becomes of one’s dignity, I should like W 
know, if one goes downstairs and speaks to the family after 








'Stiu^irrSIbfWfiYf'a^ymfs W<3atlM one’s'sister^ 

a Fi^ of Goods* And as for Homo Bay, detcatablo place, I hopa 
[vf9 shall go somewhere else. Not really that it much mattc‘rs, for 
'wherever wo go I suppose you’ll go pounding and floundering * 
'about without your sunshade and getting pitch-bhiek all over.” 

Hiss Violet gave for a minule a closer attention to the hook 
from Mudie’s which she had biK'n move or less rcatling tbe whole 
time. But she was not long in abeyance. She suddenly un¬ 
masked a Battery, the ammunition of which may be said to have 
b€Hin provided in her last remark. 

** Anyhow',” she said, “ it's to be hoped you don’t mean to go 
about with \our tongue hanging out like a little dog. There's 
the Belli” 

, There it certainly was—and the hour wus overt I had paid 
very little attention to the Pictures, for I soareely took my eyes 
otT Miss Lossi \ It had been di'crcod that I should have identy 
to cat in the kitchen; so 1 adjourmd with Amie. 

I must not forgot to o\j)loin about the little dog. Miss Lossio, 
in the effoil of artistic creation she had been called on for, had 
certainlj mad<* her tiiuguo vi»ible, but only ns a binall kitten some¬ 
times does, showing a little red spot botwc'im closed lips. She 
paid no attention to her sister’s gun-praeticc, and went on putting 
in additional military men to shoot tbe very fat man. But Mastt»r 
Joey took up the matter, and put the Urngue back, and pinclu'd tho 
lips over it wuth his fat little finirers. And Miss Lossio kissed him 
a good deal, and said, “You little Ducky.”—Now / thought his 
conduct pn’sumijtuoiis and ruffianly. 

I suppose 1 w.as very hungry after all iny bricklaying exert ions 
and unaccustomed ablutions and cvcitomciits; for thi' only two 
things 1 remember are the dinner itself and a report that came 
from tbe Dining-Room that Miss Viokt bud said that hbe should 
go and oat her lunch in the nursery, if they were going to talk 
about drains all dinner time*. Our informant, the Ilouse-Par- 
jtoximiaid, hoped she didn’t expect her to carry the pudding up¬ 
stairs and bring it doAvn again for other pi'ople’s second helpings 
afterwards, that was allf I felt the name of tliis young woman’s 
ofBce was oppressively long. However, her own was Betsy, and 
L l^ajt made up for it. 

' J X had been very silent throughout, merely secreting plums of 
to be reproduced for my Mother later—and of course devour- 
Mi^s Lossie, whose left band went round my head at intervals 
pinched my loft cheek; rather I thought to the di-gu^t of 
Violet. Bid I, I wonder, actually hear the expression 





litfle boy,** or watf if^lome 

I am afraid Hiss Yiolet did call me a vulgar little boy. , 

1 rejoined my Father in the front garden after ibis experienci^, 
and my Father said he*d been wondering what had become of tbo 
Nipper. I replied, “Oy say, Father, oy got such a Fizzing new 
shirt. Hiss Lossie she said give me one of Haster Oliver’s.” He 
hoped I had said thankee, as dooty bound; and I nodded my head 
rapidly with my lips tight shut, which was rather a habit of mine. 
He then distinguished that such beautiful clean young Hasters 
wasn’t for the likes of him and William (normally Bill), and 
drains was drains all the world over, while on the other hahd 
clean shirts were clean shirts; and that in order to keep their 
spheres of influence separate, young "Nippers might just as well 
cut off home to their Mothers, and tell them that their Fathers 
would be ’arf-an hour late to tea. 

William said, “Right you are. Master,” and resumed work, 
which now appeared to be filling in the six foot of ground, which 
had been taken out in the morning. I inferred that my Father 
had been right about the culvert or barrel-drain, and that Dr. 
Thorpe would have to pay for being satisfied of its non-existence. 

Hy Father was more than half-an-hour late to tea—^more than 
an hour and a half; and I was not sorry, as it gave me more 
time to place the subject of Miss Lossie in all possible lights 
before my Mother. It also gave margin for an interview with 
Porky Owls, whom I had scarcely seen since the day at the Polide* 
Court. This interview took the form of a game at Peg-in-tho- 
Bing; a glorious game when vou’ve got a piece of soft whip-cord, 
well wore hut not wore out. The nickname of Porky, by the way, 
originated in this game, its bearer having been “christened” by 
it after the pieces of Bacon or split tops which are the coveted 
prizes of the players. Porky’s pockets always teemed with them. 
He was a great Master and always gave me odds, usually winning 
back his own Bacon, and some of mine as well. On this occasiott 
the conversation went naturally back to the Police-Court, when? 
Porky had contrived to insert himself to study Mankind, and 
provide himself with gossip, of which indeed his mind was atl 
full as his pockets were of Bacon. ‘ ^ 

“ I heard that Beak talking about you,” said he," an’ he glv* 
that he b’lieved all you said, only he wam’t going to have w 
Evidence, ’cos he wam’t sweet on Gunn, and provocation 
have ensoo’d and then it might have got him aS being sent^^ 
trial and hanged for manslaughter if your Guv’nor was to 
up. Accordin’ as the Inquest.” ^ 



^ Down wkit DoTkjr^ top with a whiza, and striking with doadijiq 
a^iuiac/ in the little heap of Bacon in the centre of the ring, 
sant most of it flying outside the circumference When ho had 
recovered his winnings ho resumed the Magistrate. 

** ’Oos, o^ coorso—^he says—^the Coroner’s inquest may say Gunn 
done it, oi they may find a werdict to the effeck that the Pns- 
oner was killed in a Piize Fight and there was no means o’ 
knowm’ how he came by his end But anyhow, he saj^s, the 
Boy’s Evidence goes to prove provocation of an ohstrusive nature 
on Vance’s pait, and when a boy sa>s he’ll go to heaven for toll¬ 
ing lies, he says, why o’ coorso you reject his Evidence, no mat¬ 
ter how much you believe it So if it goes to trial, he says, I 
hope they’ll swallcr down the wink 1 tipped ’em, and reject the 
Boy’s Evidence. But he was a most truthful little Boy, ho says, 
and very intelligent—My turn'f” And down eamc the top again. 
" Arter the Couit Ihi'^ was, and he was a goin’ out to lunch with 
a loydy, and f overlie iied their conversation at the eabstmg while 
the clorth, w is took off ” 

As soon as Porky had won all my Bacon T returned home to 
my Mothci and found my Pathcr wasn’t quite home jet. She 
suggestid tint I should luii up the road to head him off from tho 
Koebufk, whwh 1 did, but found Ik hid already passed it, and, 
though ho clainud to he nioially entitled to at leabt half a pint 
for resisting temptation, he didn’t go bank to g< t it Indeed, tho 
change in my Father—obviously the result of th it Magic Board— 
was most remarkable It stimulated a he ilthy self respect, not 
to say an inflated egotism As we came up to the door he 
looked at it with mionse satisfaction,—Vance, Builder— 
Bepairs,” said ho, “Hay, Joey?” and then murmured reflectively 
to himself, “ Drains promptly attended to ” 

" Risin’ in life we are,” said my Mother, as she made the tea. 
"Here’s Joey got a Voung Lady gives him new shirts, and as for 
you, Wance, you’ve ackchly got a job ” 

" Two jobs,” said my Father, briefly. 

"What —another job! ’ cried my Mother. "You never mean 
' lihat, Vance 

"i said two j'ohs,” said my Father, "When you’ve got one 
fpb> if you’re a-goin’ to make it up to two, you’ll Live to pervido 
snotber. You’ll find I ain’t mistaken! And I ain’t neither, 
unless I’m very much mistook. ’Cos, you count 'em off on your 
^Lgers, Joey! There’s this here little j'ob I’vo in ’and for your 

e a Lorcy’s Papa, Dr. Whatover-you-choosc-to-caU-him. Well! 
’s one, ain’t it? Count him on your fingers—One! ” 
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U .—“ Well, now, Vance, do go along with ^rour chaff, and tell 
n& right off-” ' 

F .—^“Piii a tdliu’ of you right off. You’ve got him, Joey, have 
you? Wery good. Th'^n thcro’n this h('rc other job, round be¬ 
hind jlic School-11 oil‘•e. lie’s livo. Got him?” 

J/.—“ Xow whoever would have thoughi, to see you come in at 
that there door, that you had ihieo Building jobs. And your 
Board not mj a month!” 

F —‘‘vSurry to disappoint jou, Mrs. Wanee,” and here my 
Father’s peeuliar mauner became perceptible, “ How many have 
you (‘onnled up to, Joey?” 

il/e.—“Two-” 

“Two 1 '•ticks to! And a wery nice number in itself 
though not Ml large as might be. Aud iiureasoiiable, I says, to 
ask lor Ill or'. So now, Mrs. Wanee!” 

And my Kath« r. liavlug deweJoped the manner 1 ('annot describe, 
bur«-l into a genial laugh and spoki' through his nose. Ills little 
ruse having entrapped his victim. Ins good-humour hi'caine jovial. 

“Where did 1 say this here job was? Up behind the School- 
his, 1 said, and I believe it i-*—^but 1 haven’t seen it mybclf.” 
And my Father, having sufficiently stimulalcd our curiosity, sud- 
dmly ritired behind an impinetrable screen of hcereey; but was, 
I think, a little takf'n aback whni my Mother left him there and 
went back to Poplar Villa. What was it wrong witli them drains, 
after all? 

My Father w'as, I am convinced at tliis time, practising impos¬ 
ture on my Mollies as a lay-figure with a view to more mature 
practice later on The Life*. So he almost went through the pre¬ 
tence of thinking a iniiuite, about which small job my mother 
refe*rr(*d to, before replying— 

“ Them Drains at Peiinilar Wilier ? O’ coorai* as I said! No 
Shoic! This here good Gentleman he’s so wery wi'O, he is, and 
no rcspi'ct for Exiierienee, he h.ibn't—and then it’s gettin’ ’arf the 
front garden n]), and I’el tolel ’imi All tlie same*, this I will say, 
that his beh.aviour in admitting himself wrong ib quite the Qon- 
tleman, and liberal amends! *Mr. Wanee,’ says he, *I seio that 
T was mistaken and you were perfectly right.’ And them ho s.'iys 
what did I recomimmd? And of course I says the underground 
arrangomenis fas T calls ’em for to avoid the old Lady goin’ into 
Convulbions) would probly be under the lawn, and could be found, 
by piercing with a p’intcr-rod, and avoid entrenchments on tho^ 
Doctor’s porket. And my young man on the job, William, he 
agrees with me. And the old lady, she weeps, she docs, and 
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^ Ibey^re livin’ over ^ Plogue-Pit, and tho only wonder is they 
^^lave^l’t all got Asiatic Cholera and Typhus. And 1 sa.vs to lur, 
‘‘"Sfon’re a rare lot safer, J^Iann, over tlu ’o lure riaf'r.'-J’its than 
you would bo if tlioy was to ronnoet >ou wdit tlio M.iin in 

the road.’ And she sa.’V", oh ■'la' do hope tlu 'Alan is right, hut oh 
sho do wish df'ar lland.ilJ vou'd in \( r taken flK‘ ll()u^o on .a twent.v- 
one years’ lea^-i'. Bnl Jhey must g-iv.* 7 io 1 t</' at Ihe end <if Iho 
' first sevtn, tliat wa^ flat. And Dr. T. ho ,s.i,* ■» linn thoic was .•,til) 
^ four years of peace and quiet.’* 

** Dut, Vanee dear, s*o whal a lot you do knuw! Who'd ever 
have Ihougltl of it’inter-rods?’’ 

^ ‘‘Well, injf (I ai, ht ns credit where ondit is due! AVilham 
(the .\oung man T nietilionod as workinrr oti tinl job) j, ilooly 
'Oniitlcd to credit, as having inontionod ji fi’intiu'rod to nio afore 
'X happened to mention it to J>r. T. as in eoor-o 1 should have 
done. I^et ns liope tlial William nnv he long spared to do 
sira’lnr.’* My Tatlui fq»]>es^rcd to ilni'^h his <*u]) of tea in hononr 
of his sontiinent. “ I\e Mpmred i( ui> with Dr, T.,” lu' eoutnnied, 
“ that M) soon as the family is gone to T’rn Day the ground shall 
ho opened and the rio-n i»laol(s enijdie*! of their il’i'iome eonlents. 
meanwhile dip’lating that wh<n ho l.dehes that «.ld parly *oldin’ 
like Grim lhath onto ’andles that senils tatar.iek-. of waUr down, 
he shall just eollav hold of lur and put her und< r leslraint as a 
loonatio. As to the rest, it’s a plumher’s job, and I ^hall air.uige 
to have it tiojie. ’Kndoi''On in the ’Orpingmn Road, or Packh‘s<‘s 
niece’s ’usband over Clapliam way—tutlier o’ thtm ’ll make a job 
of it.” 

I think I haie giv(*n sutlieient detail of my Father’s tirst ex¬ 
ploit in the IJnilding line to iiidiealo the reason-^ of his subse¬ 
quent success. Tie was really very shrowtl, and I ltd a kt'cn per¬ 
ception of the sort t*f wisdom shown hy the IJrave Little Tailor 
in the German cltild’s story, who siD ni the ])ranehes while the 
Oiant carries the Inv, and the moment ht* sloxis jumjts down and 
JUtetends he has boon working equall;v hard. In all rises, the 
Itciual work was doin' l>v Williup, or by llender-on’R in the 
Orpington Road, or by Mrs. Facklesc:^ niece-by-marriagt^’s hus- 
hdnd, or some similar ally. ITe always contrived to lag off paying 
tlio Giants till his employers settled the accounts, and for a long 
time was most discreet about overcharges—actually taking Dr. 
^Tl^rpe into his confidence and showing him quite truthfully that 
and a half per cent, was the outside commis'^ion that he 
igetbeivod on the total, and then deducting two and a half per cent. 
1^ a cash settlement. Dr. Thorpe, however, refused to make 
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thi 0 reduction, eaying that he did not eee wh^ he ^ould £lch Hr. 
Vance’s Just earnings as a bribe to pay his debts honourably. 
But Dr. Thorpe was not a Man of Business. 

[t must hove cost my Father almost as great an effort to be thus 
abstemious as it did to pass the llotbuck imvisited. He managed 
both somehow, and job followed job with surprising rapidity. 
And every day as he <*amo horn' to Stallwood’s Coltages ho looked 
with plaeiditv at the great Board, and murmured through its 
impressive eoiileids, nodding slowly at the punctuations. And 
well he might, for the Board had done it all! 

I woiidtr whether C. Dance, whoever he was, fell away and 
perished neglected after the disappearance of his Board! 



CHAPTEK TX 


How Joey paid another visit to Poplar Villa, and how he shocked Mifs Violet. 
How he went tip into the Ijibrary and f.at on Dr Thorpe’s knee and did 
Euclid IIow he wept about Mi*«« Lospie How Dr T oflered him an edu¬ 
cation. And of the sad collapse of Peter Gunn, te^if Porky Owls. 

I w^siTME my rocollection'^ of Poplar Villa durmpf tho short 
interval before the family’s departure for ITerne Bay, where tliey 
went in spite of tho lamentations of Miss Violet. 

For when I made my appearance one iriorninf? bv a special 
appointment of Miss Lossie’s, the verv first +hinQr I heard w.xs 
this yonnp: martyr’s resignation comincr into the breakfast room 
ihrongh the eonservatorv, which was on tlie wa\ into the garden. 

Master Jc^eph was on tlm breakfast tablo on his stoinaeh, draw¬ 
ing an assassmahon, and saturating his lead prnoil injndieionsly. 
lie dtseendfd sinkltnly when he saw me, bninring the la!)l(o]oth 
with him, and exclaiming, ‘‘The J?oy ith to he totik staight to 
Lothie and no nontheiith,” proceedixl to jmsh me from Ix'hind, as 
though I had been a perambulator, into the back g.irden. I ooking 
back now through ni> exact reeolleetion of hn words, 1 conieeturo 
with their liolp a pr<\ious inter\i(*w f‘f tie* two sistois in which tho 
elder had expressed a hope that at least 1 should Iiave to wait 
outside a little (for discipline), and the younger had driven her 
coach and six througli it with destructive energy. 

Being puabid into the back garden bv my namesake, T found 
Miss Lossie turning the praclieally unlimite<l supply of water 
ou to tho flower-beds; while her sister in a garden chair under 
a parasol, and reading as usual a Novel, was also denouncing 
Herne Bay and complaining of the al)sr»nce of sympathy for her¬ 
self in an unfeeling world. 1 was striuk by the likeness to Mrs, 
Fackles. But T did fef that the latter had the hotter right to 
complain, contrasting in my own mind the diflFerence between life 
at the Wash-tub in an atmosphere of soapy steam, and life at 
Poplar Villa tainted only by effluvia which ^manded the nose of 
an Expert to detect them, 

"And you know perfectly well the weather will be quite fine 
' and smooth till we pass the Nore—^it always is! And then we 
, shall all have to go down and be sick in the cabin, except you and 
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Joey. And I decluro t won^i! If T gel d!rt)ncli6d through to 
the skin, [’ll stop on deck—I declare I will.” 

L .—“ Very wtdl, dear, stop on deck. Here’s Joey Vance. 
Have yon ever boon at sea, Jooy Vance 

Me. —Yes, Miss Lossie, jilpa''e! My Father took me down 
the riv’or in the penny Paddle-Wheel Boat. And when the 
ehimbloy came right down on deck iind<‘r the Bridges I wasn’t 
frighletud. O such a lot of black smoke! And then wunst there 
was a Boy taller than me stood just inidir where the ehimbloy 
came dowui, and it eanie on his head, and- ” 

P.—“Do stoj) tliat Boy sa.>ing wunsf, and make him say once. 
I suppo'-e dial’s not impossible-” 

L .—“Say oncr>, Joey Vance.” 

Me .—“ Once ” (veiy clearly and decisiv^ely). 

[".— “You see he can do it perfeetly, if he chooses. Only of 

course yiui rnconrape him in everything-” 

How’s the book getting on, Vic(‘y dear? And what hap¬ 
pened to lh<‘ bov, Joiy Vanee'” 

Mp. —“Him what was taller than me—heaps he was—and the 
ehimbloy came down a awful crack, and they jiieked him np and 
said it was an aeddeut. And wimst the eliimble.v would not go 
ba<'k-’’ 

V.—“There’s that Boy saj^ing wunsl again, and it gets on my 
ner\is. 1 wish you wouldn’t,” 

L .—“ Ii isn’t me, dear! Was the boy killed, Joey?” 

Me. —“Oh yes, it w'as an acculmit. But please. Miss I^ossie, I 
thought I was only to say once wuiisf, and done wdlh if!” 

Miss Lossie’s laugh had the most iiifoetious character. This 
time it caught on in the greenhouse among some canaries, and 
they sang without stopping a long lime on cmd. It also started 
Betsy singing “ Mary Blanc,’’ in the drawing-room, where she was 
dusting the ornaments. 

L .—“Poor little Boy! Was he really killed^ Yes, Joey 
Vance—say once always, won’t you, dear, for my sake?” 

I said of course. Miss Lossie! And Tiraster Joey, I suppose 
feeling that a practical illustration would he useful, forthwith 
began, **Wnn1h, wunth, wunth, wimth, wunth,” and had to be 
stopped. “Though really, Joey ducky,” said Miss Lossie, “I 
shall have to find a now way of stopping your jaw. You do 
splutter in the moistest way, right into one’s mouth.” 

F.—« Disgusting child! ” 

Mg. —“ And next day after that. Miss Lossie, the Wasp blowed 
Up and all her Engine Bilers and every soul perished! ” 
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Master J. —ibusands?” 

remember! Tbe Wasp was the name of the boaf. ‘ 
Il6w sh6cking! And j-^ou and jour Father might have hetn on 
board- 

/.—“But we wa«-n’t!—And Ur. Capstick f.oid that wo hhoul.J 
rejoice when we re1]eet(d that all them Souls was huiled into 

eternity and they might have been mo and mv Fathtr-"(.sen 

sation). 

F.—If this child is going on with his dreadful dissin+ing 
Little Bethel rubbish, I shall go indoors for om^ \nd F do 
think, Lossio, jou might eheek him a little instead ol rolling oii 
the grass wiih that shocking child, with his unendurable legs, and 
Splitting with laughter.” 

Idias Losftic recovered herself slovily ou to her knees, and re¬ 
leased her long ejelashes from hairdrifi, which sh*' p,itled into 
its place, and wiped hir oh'"’ with lur wnst. < n ifnsMnt She ihtn 
settled down on the lawn witli her hands round her kiues. I can 
see the h lir-hraccict she had on ou<‘ wrist now\ 

L .—“Sit on inv •'kirts, Joev dmk^, and be quiet! Vet*, tluv 
perished hv fousands. Bui, t’other Joca, who i-. Mr. CapstieK' ’ 
F.—" 7’/ica J shall ini” 

7v.—“ r*ut aw IV', Viei'y dial! But who i*- he, Joev Vance?” 

Me —“Ihe Miiusttr of the LorJ-” For, indeed, f really 

believed he was juir exidlnirt iiff, ’fthiii'-ier, and that others 
might have hem d«snn'«sed, or might lie waiting lor lh( ir port 
folios, but that, ab a iinitter of iait, Ihe U(v. Cap'-liek wms Ih*^ 
only one at present. 

V. —^‘‘Vtry well, then, Fjossie! T bee jou rtall.v want mo to go 
in, and I’ll go i ” 

L. —“No—^no—^\'^jc«y dear! She bhan’t co in, she shan’t! 
-You’ll tell nio all about Mr. Capstick some other lime, won’t you, 
Foey Vantc ? ” 

jlft.—“Yes—^]Mis^ Lossie! ” >So an armistice was arranged, and 
lyiiss Violet consented to rnnain out on condilion that religious 
fubjccts shrnild l>e tahooei’ 

[ 1 wonder how joimg Christians of Miss Violet’i bmsihilities 
mnaged to serat on in the first century! Ft must hav* been 

lying. 

Miss Lossie, however, having conceded the point, honourably 
iOtered to secular subjects. Under catechism, I showed myself 
dQllietvtably ill-informed. I had not been to the Zoological C irdens, 
iiF ta the British Museum, nor to St. Paul’s. F need not say 
i;at Ijbe last only came in in its secular eapa;ity, ab a sigl . 
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But <Jien I know, and was proud to know, a Boy "wHo liftd been 
in the Thames Tunnel. This was Gummy Harbuttle. And Hiss 
Irosbie said ^ood frraeioua what a name for a human boy4» have! 
I explained that the* name Gummy was short for Charles Augus¬ 
tus. Never having known it in any other capacity, it seemed to 
me to contain the essence of Charles Augustus in two syllables. 
T was pleased wdien Miss Lossie said neither she nor the other 
Joey had been in the Thames Tunnel, as my acquaintance with 
a boy who b id been there cloaily improved my social status. 
The introdiietioii of (he Tliamis Tunnel, however, proved a diiS- 
turbing element, for Master Joey dfmanded to be taken there at 
once. Ho made a grievance of this demand not being com¬ 
plied with; and was only pacified by a conces'^ion, which, as it 
turned out, was one which had a great influence on my own 
future. For the sop thrown to Afabter Joseph was that he should 
be permitted to go up into his Father’s library, and play at his 
FatheFs foot-warmer being a boat under the t<ible. Fie stipulated 
also that the Bov should take him up, and no one (‘Ise. 

ITe carried all lus points, triumphantly directing me to the 
door of bis Father’s library, bursting it open with—“T with to 
play at a Man in a Boat under the table, and I withoth to have 
the paper knife to row wiF. And the Boy is to wait.” 

“And tliat's the Boy!” said Dr. Thorpe. “Is your Father 
here, my B(»yi Oh no, he wasn’t to eomc yet, I remember. Let’s 
have a look at tjmif If I am to be disturbed by young Alonkeys, 
I may as well be disturbed outright. Can >oii read, old chap?” 

Me, —“Yes, Sir, iilease! At least, T can re.ad the Bible and 
‘Hobinson Crusoe’ rather slowly, and Air. Capsliek’s Tracks very 

slow indeed beennse of-” I was hesitating to find a word that 

would describe Jer. xv. 13(1 or Rev. K. J2, when the Doctor re¬ 
marked that he had got a book there, and if I was to sit on his 
knee he would see which eonld read it through the fastest. So I 
sat on hia knee. And the book was Euclid, and the Doctor nearly 
put it by, because the only legible bits without A’s and B’s wer^ 
in writing-hand. But I stopped him because, I said, there Was 
lota like it in Air. Gapatiek’s Tracks (which, indeed, was the 
—as the author, in order to drive home his damnation to the 
sinner, resorted to all sorts of printer’s fonts); and I actuAllj?' 
read the words “equilateral” and “equiangular”—slowly, 
tainly, but without assistance. Then 1 was seized with the thirst 
of knowledge and wanted to know what they meant, Th^ co]?* 
loquv that follows is very nearly if not quite correct. 

Dr. r.Equilateral is when all those three are the 
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(pointing to the sides)* **And equiangular is when all iho8& 
three are the same” (putting u line acioss eich angle) 

Me — «I sec ^Vllen tlio>’re all o’ one sliiriincs',. Then when 

jit’s E-qmlxttral it’s E qni angular-” 

\ Jle — “ITow do you knov tint'”' 

i M( —^“Why, of foiii'ij ’ 13( cause if it msn’t 1’qui uigulir 

dt wouldn’t be Eqnilitoil I li< le would be a right suit up 
(And there ain’t any light wh up, bi(ius( its the simc all 
tround-” 

Up —“ Ltf’s !»•> and dnw one for our rl\»s. How shill we do 
it now? ” 

Me I (ould dime it on the ground beaHtitul with m\ pfgtop 
siring It me and Huiiiin> —” 

Up — “AMio’*. It? Flowfici never niind^’’ 

Me — H me iiid (lumniy w is 1o h yk iiir two stiings of a 
length, ind dioi’ two iings jii-^t lint Itn^lli ipiit no inon nor no 
leis, 'iiid tlirn jino up thi iiiiddlrs widi the ci issm’ of llir rings - 
why, of foil L tinH wf should hi 

Up — “1 wondi p if I udid wi lit on in Ihi*^ Wj\ wIkti be wiii a 
little boy ’ 

Me - ‘IfiK it 1 diored^ ’ (f nine mg on the I n t Prop)Mtion), 
^*J3utwhithn they wroh htnrs il (In u iiu tor? ” 

Mis-, fjussi (loming m) -‘To ]m//h 1 ttlf bo\''( 1 oil don’t 
■Viant Vm, Joiv Viiue do you?” 

Me (thoughtiiillyl ‘ Of eoui e me nnd (iiiinniN eoidd put the 
lettcis on aftinvaids il tin f w w Hired? II s Titlnr dom my 
Pathei’s signlioiid ’ I nn i(i »ntd this h» show thii piofessionil 
assistaiiff would bi foithfomin »■ 

Ur 7- 1 h if would be tin vfiy thing^ ^ on don’t mem 

that it’s lunch nlriarh, Lossio? uu 1 (ih finud ind I wire 
so intcre^tfd we invir hcird tin bill ” 

L —‘‘Yes, 'ind wc shall talfh il again fiom Aunty Wheif’s 

that child? Hf’s so quirt h( mast be in mischief-” 

He was He wss uupifkiP" llie -si im in the ude of the boat 
with the pape r knif 

If I were obliged to state on oath how much of tne forr^-emg is 
absolutely and liter'illy true, I am afnid I should hiif to rtply 
very little indeed For nmember, it is fifty years ago’ But the 
^hcle of the remaindfr is so tery in arly line. It is the fact, no 
^ubt. that I have to decipher a palimpsest; hut then I wrote the 
onginal myself, or was myself the parchment. Choose whichever 
metaphor fits best. 
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Suppose now I confine myself for a while to rijfid i;ecollection 
only, and tell thf* exact truth. Lot Poplar Villa in detail vanish 
into the past, with Master Joey rcsistini? execution in respect of 
the paper kiu/c; injs-clt receiving instruction from Miss Lossio as 
to what diiiuor I hhould requisition from Anne; the Doctor hurry¬ 
ing off to ablutions, and a background of a second luncheon-bell 
and the voice of Aunt Isa, which could bcarccly have thrilled with 
greater tragedy had the second luncheon-bell been the tocsin, and 
the f.imily summoned to battle with fire and iiood. 

I ab'-olutely remember Miss Lossic kissing me to say good-bye 
at the gate, and her sibter taking some exception thereto. I could 
fill out this recollection by saying that her words were “If you 
can kibS anything so dinnery,” but 1 am not sure enough of 
them. 

I can T( member, Imt dimly, coming back along the dusty main 
road. Thru being at homo with my Mother, and crying in my 
bkfve in a corner because Miss Lossio was going away, and six 
weeks pccnied too long to bear. 

I can remmiber that Itomk rson\ in the Orpington Hoad come 
and complained bitterly that my Father, just to save a few shil- 
lins should ’and over a job to Packlos’s Nie<*t‘’s husband—and 
him known Mr. Vance in the Buildin’ trade all these years! This, 
I take it, was another tribute to the Boird, Ileally if it had 
been a llo.ird with Minutes and Deputations it could not have 
been more iufliuntial 

1 can remember iny Father sj'^ing to my Mother that she was 
to go over to T)r. Thorpe at the Wilier to talk about the young 
Kipper. “That ’ll suit vour Book, Iwv, Joev?” And 1 thought 
lie was refeiring to the first Book of Euclid. 

I can rtmember sitting on the gateposts looking along the 
road to see my Mother come back, and the taste of the braril nuts 
I was eating at the time. And T remember the joyous hug that 
implied that something delightful had happened. And that the 
howieilhinq turned out to be that Dr. T. was going to send me to 
a proper school at his own expense. And that there (so a message 
to imwdf ran) 1 should leam ail about the neare-^t approach to 
Equilateral and Equiaijgular triangles that my Mother’s poweta 
of ])ronuneiation could compass. 

1 can roinemb(‘r, verv dimly indeed, that Mr. Capstick endeav¬ 
oured to intervene on behalf of a miserable little institution that 
he called his Schools. But he had scarcely succ ceded in procuidng 
my attendance as a pupil in previous times, axjid now he was i^o- 
where. 
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Seforfe 1 aBgolutely quit this poriod of nay lifo I 'will give a 
filM-oftt recollectiou of another of Porky Owla's gossiping re¬ 
ports. It related to Peter (luuii, the fiwt*c‘p. and told how ho liad 
fallen, a vietim to Nomcbis. 

** I seen that sportin’ character u£riii "wot I told you 60011 your 
Idad hght ^r. Gunn. l{ce’lec*t(! Well, L heaved him talking to 
la Hojn’lib'u.s. So 1 stops and listens. And ho says ‘ Pore Giinn,’ 
[ho says, ‘pore J’eter!’ And he nukes h’lie\e la* was a-eryiii’! 
frhen I gets a little nearer. -Vnd the Drivti he say«, ‘I tliought 
lie was a-winnin’ all his stakes, Mr. Jerr^/ lie i.a^s—‘puttin’ by 
money, 1 llioughr he was‘ Shoio-ly,’ sajs Mr .lerr\, ‘till ho 
come aero->t ihia liere ]Most, Wardlf*. Vou know him*' And the 
lIomTibus kiiowid him, ‘ Ilita they call the ’Aulcy Linnet sa^s 
tlu‘ lloni’hb'is.—‘That’s vonr man/ viys Mr. Jerrj. ‘And h( says 
Peter inay butt to his \irl\ eonlent—he don’t eare' And the 
arrangOTiifnt was for fifty pound a Mde, and relaxation Jlulos in 
respect of buttin’, “lie may do bis worst Iw me,” oa^s the Lin¬ 
net. !N(»\y,’ sa^s Mr. Jern, " uonU understand me < asv enough. 
If I ketehc'- tins bo.\ on one side of bis ’tad, bis Vad ’ll give, and 
piay b(' no izrc.it ’ann done' H I kftelii's him botli sidt's at onet‘, 
like this i,‘Don’t ,\on bo fiigbti lu il,’ sa.>s be, ain’t a goiu’ to 
hurt jou ’), what beeoims of tins lure boy ^ Siuds lor llu under¬ 
taker, he doist’ and be give me a pumy for standing still. 
‘Well,’ sa>s 1b' Iloin’libiis, ‘and whni the men .hook hands, 
what liappfnr(D’ ‘Whv, in tooise,” says Mr. Jeiry, ‘Gunn go» > 
straight for hitj man’s sturamick as usual, and just as he readies 
him round eoiiK'- llv Liiinoi’s knud^Ies beliind his ears simul- 
taneous. lT('’d l<vn Irninin’ for it, and it was j’ust like a nut¬ 
cracker misdi <d two shnlgo hammers. C*f eoursi' he goes down 
on his back and ’as a little peace and qnut till they calls Time, 
and thfn ho does the same lliing again. Gunn’s baekors was 
gettin’ onensv-’— ‘Tfovv oftni did (hiiui come up?’ says the rfom’li- 
bus. ‘Maybe tliroe time, or imyhe tour!’ says Mr. Jerry. ‘Then 
they carried him olf the ground, and Moses he poc'kets lus money, 
and goes home to his farmlcy.’ And then the Driver he ’cdlers, 

Bring me out that ’arf-a-pint, Jarms,’ and when he takes it he 

i a^iys to James, ‘Ain’t it, James?’ and James he !r.a\s ‘Ain’t it 
what?’ ‘Sickenin’ to pcc you,’ says II 10 Driver, ])leasaiitry-liko. 
And he ’ands liim hack the pewh'r, and says gciod-morning to 
!Mr, Jeny and drives off. ’Cos the lares lliey was getting im- 



CHAPTER X 


Aboiit Joe now, ashowntes. And about some old, old letters of Lossie’s. Some 
moiahzini; you may skip How Los&ie wont to the seaside Of Porky Owls's 
Obscurdutism—Somewhat ot Miss Violet’s grandcs pa^itons. 

I WHO write* this am an old, or perhaps I should say oldish man 
whom you have po-!>sibly smi at the British Museum Reading 
Room. I have not tlie slightest idt.i whom 1 am addressing. 
Until you »iic m a position to vouch for your own cxi'stence, you 
must continue a ii'ere hypothesis, ptihaps not more so than most 
of the readers of many ot the books I <*an obtain with my magic 
ticket. But you are jiossible, though not probable; and 1 shall 
avail myself ot my irresponsible omnipotence to de(*m you actual, 
os it suits my convemciife to do so. 

Well, then—supposing that (in addilion to entity without 
qualities) you are a frequenter of the Reading Room, you may 
have been told by an informant that I was an old cock, codger, 
card, or party, who had lived a good deal in South America, who 
was an ingenious Inventor and not unknown in that capacity in 
England twenty years since. He will probably have added that I 
was a secretive old bird, or a shy character, who kept myself to 
myself a good deal, and even that there was no getting much 
change out of me. If you have never been in the Reading Rooin^ 
this sketch of what you might have heard there will classify me, 
and enable you to form a still further image of me as J sit hero 
writing this in my chambers in the neighbourhood of Guilford 
Street. 

When 1 took possession two years since, the landlady assure4f 
me that they were commodious and airy. I might have discussed 
tile point, but she had added that she had buried two husbands 
there; and that appeared conclusive at the moment, though furtbeH' 
experience has weakened my faith. The rooms are airy euQUgH^ 
certainly when all the windows aro open, and I can keep theni^ 
open if I choose. But as for commodiousness, I never have 
than one guest at a time; so no strain is put upon their resoujrq^t 
I have some furniture of my own in a pantechnicon, and on xpgf* 
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,3?Qtwin from Brazil copula navo luniisiiea a place for myselfi 
^Btit I found it easier to come here, as I wanted to resort to the 
pjliuseuxa, and did not want encumbrnnecb. In fact, T did not like 
neing bothered; and thought furnished apartmiuits the easiest to 
away from if any one came afler me whom 1 wislu'd to avoid, 
fin case this way of putting it should cause uneasiness, let luo 
add that 1 am not a criniiiial. Neither lia<i poverty any infliionee 
in my choice of a residence. It was iiit'rely th.it 1 wanted quiet 
for mvs<df, leisure for writing, and had no motive or dcsiri* for 
renewing intercourse with the few t-iirvivors of those whom T had 
kOowTi in my youth in England. There were still ime or two living 
whom T doHuitcly wished to shun, for reason•> which will a] pear in 
my story. I fancy these Ixdieve rne still in youth Anu'ricn. But 
the absorbing power of twenty years is in.irvcllous, and if I met 
them now I doubt if any ot them would care to re-animatc a 
fossil friendship. B>gones would not stand in the way, lor tlicy 
are fossils too! But it would lie fiat, and uuprohtable 

unlo.ss- 

However, T won’t fill out thal sentence just yri. I’ll see about 
it at the tnJ of m> immtivo, or leave it to fill itself out. 

For the present I wish jou to keep my image in your mind aa 
that of a man of sixty (say in round figures) t ngaged in histori¬ 
cal n seareh, chiefly cimufcltd with Eng nut ring. 1 have no ob¬ 
jection to telling >ou, if you like, the name of a work I have in 
hand. It is 77ic llclation of Mechanics io Music wilh especial 
reference to their place in History. It wdll probably n»‘ver be 
read, any ia<»re tlian tlu-> Memoir; but I wiito it for the same 
reason; n.iinoly that I have hr gun it, and having begun it wish 
to fmisb it. Why 1 b(‘gan it 1 do not know, but I know why I 
began the Memoir. It waa as an exprudment to set* liriw much I 
could really recollect if I once began to try, ami then [ got led 
on. It has become a sort of trial of slirnglh wilh me now, and 
the more I come to memories I shirk, the more 1 nrrve myself to 
the efforts to record them. 

Tho very first thing tliat set mo on the track of my early boy- 
Jiood was the reading of some old letters of Lucilhi Thorpe’s writ¬ 
ten half-a-ceulury ago-—yes! half-a-ccntury ago—to a gr(*nt friend 
of her girlhood, Sarita Spencer. This friend married and went 
to live in Ceylon, where ahe died, many years back. The course 
of events by which they came into my possession will develop in 
the story. I found them two years ago with many others in a 
hots which T disinterred at the Pantechnicon whefi T rr turned from 
1 opened the first packet, and glanced at one of them, 
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then rephubed it ircuai sliest liowiiirdice. But it T^bhll^ 

tiona in tny mind which led to my writing as much of my narra¬ 
tive ns I could witliout difficulty recall, and 1 now go hac^ to the 
letters (painful as it may be to read them) as a means of helping 
me forward to still further recollections. 

Jt is fatrango to think that the ohi letter that I have again 
released from the soiled wrapper that contained it for so many 
years, was actually written in that very same Poplar Villa. But 
at wa*-, and tlio almost invisible pencil writing on the wrapper 
ih liO-.«ie Thorpe, 1847-00. Of course now and again letters are 
kept (and kept clean, as these are now the wrapper is off) tor 
h.iJl-a-fentury; and they must have been wiittcn ttomewhere ,—so 
why not this one at l*oplar Villa, on a warm June t'veniiig under 
the very pear tree whose fruit I helped to pick in September? 
Why does it seem to me so very strange that that paper was 
held and writhu on by that very Lossie, that that brown ink-blot 
is the very same black inli-blot she complains of in connection 
with Joey, and that the rest of tliat blot bad to be washed off the 
hand lliat I so v\ell remember the hair bracelet on? 

Aly own particular sorrow’s crown of sorrows has always (as 
I said) been the telling of bad news. So the reinembraiiee of 
happier tilings has to go second. But it doesn’t make it much 
bcttt*r tluit there happens to b(‘ something still w'orsc. 

I .ilinost wish I could, having set myself the task, just write my 
owrn story straight through from mt'mory, helped by probability. 
WJien one has madv* the plunge into the sea of one’s own past, 
one can swim about happily enough till one has to cut one’s feel 
returning to shore! The slcciicr in New^gute, who has to ho called 
early to go and bo banged, would dream he was birds’-nesting or 
playing at marbles in perfect comfort if you would onlv let him 
alone. And these schoolgirl letters won’t let me Ivccp the dream 
real. They remind inc with a continuous refrain, that wdiat was 
Now then, is Then now, and I should like to be able to forget it. 
But I cannot manage so well without them, so I must have my 
tooth out over it. What draws my tooth is the actual paper, tho 
same that that hand touched; tho actual blot, whose unproaerved 
half was washed off fifty years ago; the very folds tho inky fingers 
pressed. I can live through the past again in peace when once I 
am well started, but I llinch from these connecting links of tan¬ 
gible reality. 

However, it has to be done, so here goes! You know what it 
' feels like, when your dentist clips your tooth-root round with 
those beautiful shiny pincers? 
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'' * Eoasffi tttOKPS TO sasita' SmCEB. 

“PoiLAR Yilla, June 1C. 

**Mz DzABEsr Babbt It’<i Buch a lovely afttrnoon 1 muut Btito jou a long 
iptiei Yicey and Auntr vnlihavt to ebauge tin booka at MndicN, that lo, it Ai uty 
Inll only go and get ready and leave those drams olotu. J hetc )n t be i. diop 
pf water left in the usterii 

“ Do you know, I am convinrcd you art right about M ss Dumktlmruui She 
pame to England to leainLiiglish and ncvei taught us auoidof t itherGttxn in or 
Fienoh This now one is aaid to know lots— but she seems a pi liect inartvi to 
Nietiialgla. Ido not know what earthly u^o it ih bun / able toti lehliciith ind 
Qerman and Latin and Malhematus it >ua i m t do it I m \oiy soii> lot liu, 
of course but it I wm touiidcitake to tiith^on Chiins indtlnn only hue 
Neuralgia what would you biy? I don t nuau lUai, tint /ut would hud I mlt 
t insure vou woiill put up with anything Lnl it nr u/iMn i\isp intuit, wonldn t 
it > Tor my 1 ait I can t‘-t( the loist why ,nls s/i nnntln\( npi lud^owii i and 
be leal studints What wisPipi to do with ns inns 1 should hi < tokn w? 
li'^on know Min ma had i ha tot r t J' ir ling Si hi i K ii i ii Jh and so 1 opa di In t 
like to so soon after, or even Mi^s Naniby s whtie a ni went would have bttn 
better thui giowing iipawctd md not kn wing liriuh indGiriun Ast i 
poor Aunt Ir/y yon know whit hliei Imsin \ou iiovir lived in this hi nse 
Lhe inside c f a i onth without itndin ' th it out 

“Ion know, dm T o olt n think it Vimina lad hrid it would hivi Iriu 
Jitieriu*^, beciuse a Motlur is ipiite uiu thi r thing to an Aunt howevi t hi{,h In r 
itand ird Of course I fei 1 that 1 im a most nn /lattjul <’iil to poor Aunty wl o J 
know IB goodne ss itself and th Ricnlitrs sin makes ot loiirst, too 1 kn »v I 
iiever was graleiul to dailing \1 mini i I lit tin n Jdi In t hivu to t ( , an I th it iiibt 
makes oK tilt d'll I fill r Iknow it j btrausi fiu is bid I nt Ih iumn‘ on bis 
tobegialcful on isn t Only whinit waa Mamma one ncyir tbougiit nboit it 
oring grateful r m lUshed oft sti tight t > hei to ciy win n one w iiitrd to i ij oi to 
makelui lingh tio when it was anj thing ni t I rieoIlcLt wlitn I w is t n nnil 
Dnile (’uswitk biou lit is all birllidny instt id il onJv mt how wi 

jould harilly sti p to thank Unch, and all inxh d od hki 11 int loi- up to M iinin i a 
'ooui, andPi] a tarn tut iiid‘ iidnot quite s uh i lois and wt touhl b irdly slop 
to bbow cvf n him Anditwai ilwiys Mamma list thm in the morn in and 
Mamma list thing at night And then yon kuo v ho vwe tiU went to stavat Itran l- 
liaramas And then one day Papa drove up wh n w were si bieal faat \tid 
Qrandmn got up and wont out and pnlli d ti tin door but f lit aid hm a iv Wt Ilf* 
And he end this inoimug at thieo Andth n Jheird him hsvI can ttll thoin, 
kfother, I shall not bi eak down. And then L ran < ut And } m kni w dear what 
it wafl like because I told jou And tben when I apa fetched ns ill htitk a wrtk 
after, it w i«'n t Miiinmn but Aunt T^zy at tbt dntu And we a 1 wall t d about on 
tiptoe and whispered And then Joey legat onlv he wrs dieidtnlly iid and 
made frightful grimacrs 

I know T’y e told you all this before, dear, lots of times Put I can’t help roing 
pii if 1 begin, and it s good for mo beeausc now if I got lying awakt to ni^ht, 1 
ehan t go over it h ilf so much if I know it’s in this lettei in tin Post Yon know 
one does go ovei and over it so, and things alw lys will happen to I ring it bar k 
{There’s that little Ducky who knows nothing of his MothcA except that she is 
ai Colchester and that’s all the Geography he km ws loo And to-day 
tthen PBpa and Profr ssor Absalom were talking about Ethics he cut in and m- 
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termpted^d oonversation to state that fitbics miM in OolobeBte)r-M[>ywhi6bl^e 
meant that Oolcbester was in Essex. Poor darhng Fa oouldnH laugh as Piofesaor 
Absalom did —and I don’t wonder. * 

** Do yon know what that gteat splodgo of ink is? That’s Joey, of course. He 
wants to writo too, and then he climbs up on me and gets at the ink over my 
shoulder. It doesn’t matter on this letter, because it came on the clean paper, 
and 1 can wiito lound it But it's gone on my hair bracelet that was Mamma’s, 
and I don’t know if it will come off. Joey has offered to suck it of, but I don’t 
think ink is good for him. 

** What do yon think Yicey and her ft lend Alice Pratt have done ? Of course I 
oughtn’t to tell because I promisod not But 1 shall—because Yioey solemnly 
promised not to siy a word about what I told brr Jane Fennell said about what 
Satah Saut sa^d about her Uuclo’s property in Worcestershno Avd thin went 
straight away and told Aluo Piatt Ho I don’t hold myselt the least bound—and 
1 don’t see why I shouldn’t tell yon (it's secret, mind) that she and Alice Pratt t 
have pioimscd on hououi that it any gentleman e\er proposes to them thry will 
tell eatli othii exai th what he says Isn’t it silly? Besides, no gentleman ever 
will ptopobi' to Alice Pratt, with that nose If you and mo were to do so, there 
might bo some sense in it, because you have a reasonable nose, dear 

“ Now I mustn’t wiite any more nonsense I’m sure nobody to road this would 
ever imagine I was an almost neaily giowu-np girl So with ever so much love, 
as Joey says, I remain, 

“ Yours affectionately, 

“LofeBiE Thobpb ” 


Would anybody, I wonder? When I read this -tliroiiKli first, I 
answered that nobody would The second time I decided that 
probably most pi ople would, say it was a very fair all-round letter 
for a girl of that age, at that date, without graduxtos for gov- 
ernesse-, or JNownham and Giiton on the hori/on. 'Fho disappoint¬ 
ment I felt at first was because T expected a renewal or repetition 
of the impression 1 had rtceived from the writer half a-centuiy 
back. You see, at that time T was only a little ragamulBn eight 
years old, very little belter off in his surroundings than the two 
scapegoats of iny bottle-throwing exploit. T wonder, if I could in 
the form of mv now Self walk in at IIk* swing-gate again at Poplar 
Villa (I should he able to look over it instead of through the third 
bar up) and find the thin Dr. Thorpe and his family at homo/ 
should 1 come away unimpressed, and say those girls of the Doc¬ 


tor’s seemed rather nice, but how dreadfully they spoil tliat child? 

The suggestion grates on me and 1 prefer to think that th^js 
written record is wrong and Memory is right. Anyhow, the latter * 


is now part of Me, and may as well go on to the end. Because^ 
the end will come, and then there may be no more Me, or at lea# ' 
no more visible and audible evidence of my existence to my fel* ■ 


low-men. j, ’ 

1 cannot understand either the frame of mind that shrink i t 
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jBfOia extjupLction, nor that which professes to anticipate and be-i, 
Ueve in it. I should not be surprised if aflcr all the Ej^tians 
p^ere right, and the death of a man wore the birth of a btuil. But 
fiike my nam»*sake, Joey) I wants to know; and siii>i)osinj» this 

bo the case, are we alwajb to live on under a burden of old griefs 
bOnstaiitly aceumulaling at compound interest, for ever? Or will 
a time come when the onrush of some ineouceivoble. Pawn will 
brush ar'ide the cobwebs of the unsatisfactory pa*’!—twen the 
pleasures Memory has turned itito pain—and ptit the shocking 
old house in order tor an interminable day? 

Really if there be no sueli pnispect. would it not be betpr to 
be that entirely belf-satistled thing, a Non-Entilv? Or failing tho 
possibilities of noii-t\is1ing, to go through a suhti rr.iiiean phase, 
at Koieal Green or Woking, and only be rcMotfd to eonsedousness 
(and the rtco/ery of a good deal ol disTiersi-d nitrogen and car¬ 
bon) within twenty-four hours of a settlement guaranteed com- 
plet€‘ and firnl ? 

1 believe the last idia was nearlj^ the excellent Mr. Oapstiek^s 
--or, at least, it toimrd the Matrix of a eoniplieattd Mixttire, in 
which the departed who hatl “falkn a^'leep in Jt'Mis’’ were' de¬ 
voured b\ worms under the while reposing in Peae*e there aud 
looking forward te> a jovfid Ue'surre'etiem; all which did not inter¬ 
fere with their joining in the Choir of the* I>le‘sed and even 
infesting Abraham’s Bosom. Boor Mr. Capstie*k! J’eihaps tho 
multituele of Solutions w^hieh he poured into thisMixtuie w< re liko 
the d(»zen or so of icmedie^s your eloctor gives you in one table- 
spoonful, m a glass of w.iter, every four heurs, erne or other of 
which you ft'd pretty sure must do you geteed I really think tho 
Mixture elid my Meilhe^r good. As to ray Father, he me*rely said 
(adopting, but spoiling the meelieal metaphor), “Capsiickses pills 
goes in at one car and out at the other.” 

Sarita Speneor must have been staying at Poplar Villa very 
shortly before I went th(*re, as the k tter which follows, wTitten 
Just before the family^ • departure for ITeme liay, treats the visit 
as a recent one. There are one or two intermediate Ir+ters, speak- 
^ing of her coming visit in July. But ot course this is the first 
that has the btrong interest of an allusion to mvsc-lf. After 
^referring to some unimportant incidents of the visit, the letter 
jOontinueB thus: 

’ ** We shoaM have been very dull, dear, after von went only there was all thd ' 
«|ECiteTnent of the hnnt for ynnr ring and the Police came about it, and hod 
; n^frasblgents in the kitchen and suspected the servants, and after all there it vat 
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in the tootbhiusheB all the timel Then Annt Izzf ^ot her Wtijr about the dramtl 
and they've all got to bo done while we’te away And tho man that came about 
tho Drains bionght such a nice little Boy with hiiDj who is eight but might have 
been stven, he is ao siiiall and conipac t I must tell you about him because Pa is 
going to send him to school where Nolly is Not but what I hate Mr Penguin 
and think him a ridiculous old png I don t want to bo apologiiScd about oven by 
Papa and callp<l v young Puss to any Mi Penguins 

“ 1 took the Boy in the garden and made him pick pears Aid he's been here 
to day and mado us all laugh so with his funny accent Oul> Vn cy went into a 
Bage about m« and him And then afleiwiids when we wcio all at dinnoi she 
wanted Papa to toll me not to go on like that An 1 Papa s lul, * You le nut to go 
on like that, I osBie deal Give me a baked potato with yoni fiiictis dear but 
on no account go on like th it and tht n Yi will t( 11 us what } on aie not to go on 
like And then ^ k ey said, ‘ Wbv, in that iii eligious w ly with di e idliil Boj s out 
of tho sticct talking about Ltf i nitv ail tho I oid’ ’ And Pa s iid it vas very sad, 
and how< imol t> talk ol such nr ligiuus tluiit^s as Lteinitv an I the Lord to 
droadiul Bovs out (t theslrtet? And Viccy and will I knew he said plunged- 
into Lternity and the 'Miinsttr of tho Lord -some horiid I)i st iiting paison ho’d 
got —aud for her pait she didn t think it was a tlimg to joke ibout And another 
time, she said, sin woiildntsit there. An I then Aunty miiimured submissively 
fiom her end of the table, ‘I im not quite sure thatpeihaps Violet may not be 
right, dear Itandall ’ And I'a said Oh Ihert w is no doubt ibout it and quite 
took Aunty m and she said she was glad lie thought so And then 1 e said, 'Now 
iiiiud, Lossip, never yiu say plunged into Fternity or tlu Miiiistei of tlie Lord to 
di tad fill Bovs out of tho stn et oi voui sistei wont sit thcic ’ And then Vu<y 
got up 111 tears an I sai Irthe didu t want any mote diniu r and would go And I 
had to inn after her and fi t<h her h ick and tell hei it was a Holy poly Pudding 
“Blit that s not 11 al’v whit I wanted to tell you about, but how Pi had the 
Boy up into his luom uil I toiuid him sitting on diai Pit liue doing Em lid 
Andwliei Vicey c iino biik Pi tiled to mike peuf bv t( Ihng ns all about it But 
Aunt} and Yif ty woulilii t show any interest ind w ro dully an 1 meik So Pa 
said nevei nuiul T ossie he d show me And I eaii Jo I udi I nivself, so 1 could 
undirstaufl Joey Vance (that a the Boj sNnnei said ho aud a fiitii 1 eoiild make 
a triinglo with ill the sides tho same and all the eoincis tin same sharpness 
so that there should 1 e no light bide up, if they took thi ii two peg t ip strings 
the same hii th and made two eiielcs a string apiit It wis something Pa 
said in tho way ho put it that mide him think the Boy should bo properly 
educated Pinguin would do to bogm with till he could see his wsy 

“ P ipa sav 8 too he thinks tho Boy’s Pathei must be a very clt voi Builder as bq 
knew tbeio was no drain undci the fiont garden and Pa thought there was He 
said he must h vv f bein some time in business as ho h id seen his n inie up so often 
at hiB place along our road Aud Vicey said if he had pit nty to do why doesn’t 
he diesB and educate hia son better? And Pa said he didu t say be had plenty tO 
do And Vicey end whv hadn’t ho, then—he ought to* And Pa said probably A 
Man without Capital Ihc Boy s mother is to como and see Pa about it when he 
has seen ns s ifo to Ilcrnt Baj and come back by the Monday Boat We aie all 
busy now packing and Aunty and Vicey are making a great fuss and won’t allow 
anything to go at the bottom of any box or it will be enished And as I finish, 
this lettti in a huiry I can hear a shindy going on between Aunty and the lenUtf 
di ess abon t The ^ ash being back in time Aud of course it won’t, bee rase it nsysi^ 
IS even if that uniutcUigible old Mib Packles promises ever so And It will h«T^ 
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ient down sepamte ftftor and Yio«y wUl liave a bad cold flnt thing andt 
Brtov all tny pocket bandkcichiovefl Joey wants to lend }on four kMiei wbicli 
E wuhel to draw lumsolf, but really 1 can t let him even it be howls because 1 
Rust hurr> away to pock Good bye, deal, 

“Yoo» Aitect Iowp 

\ “ p S —I have compromised with Joey Ho is to be dl owed to lick the cn>e» 
ope Good bye ’ 

I did not rxpcct to como in\ old friend Afr*? PkIvIcs, 

InarticuUtr and ipolof^etic, in front pantry piobiblv t<stifv- 
|ing, ovei 0 bislet loid ol rloiniiess tiukul up round tin top with 
a icd bind nil h indki rtliu t to the uii<\iiii])kd t^o kI fiith she 
proposed to (\hibit Ikr sudden ipiic iranct had i sti effti t 
on me—that ol a moment of appicliciision Ihii slu would com¬ 
municate tlu tile ot my Tither and the ip to Poplii Villi 
and up ct everything The fifty yc ns h d slipped away i I read 
Jn an iistint thry Kcollcdcd nit nd i iim. b tk bi in hshing a 
change of tense for Mi"! Packlts to le sure she minhi haic told 
them ill ibout it But thin ippirciitly he didnt’ J don’t think 
the s’‘oiY cur it irhfd the Villi 

I w H not lilt Ica^-t uipn-iid to find ictordid another instance t>f 
the ctleit of the igic Bind TSo sot lur <lid Dr Thorpe’s cy s 
light fii it than f \ i)o>t ficto Msions ol thit Board caint nn- 
tpifstioufd uid (.(UMUting into wlnl he i< ilh thought w s his 
^Itmon lilt it ncicr wi inothri Biurd Jikt tliat one* I dis 
eernid its mflunut ilso ^n Dr Thorpt in the lorrttt ittitudc of 
mind shown by In way of accoimting foi my 1 ailu r’s hack 
waidntss in tin woild If it liid mt bet n for tl i B iid lu would 
have Slid pciliips my Pathci tipphd pt ihips lit didn’t pa\ the 
weekly wac. s pnhaps ht was quimlscino pcrhips he hidn’t any 
money—ptihips anything* Bit the Board ineameii cd him, and 
directed him to say that be was a Mm without Cipitil It^was 
probably an unconscious record that my T'''‘tliei w is on the fir^t 
stepping stone to success Tor no sooufi is it ekir tint vou iie 
a Man without C ipital then it is nenly equally cloai tl ut the C ip 
itdl you hivcn t got is so lewhcre rise, and may drift your w iv Of 
course it IS iiuinvi ted and lying idh, b«ciusf iiobr J\ in his 
senses would distuib an Invthlmont But it is m tlu ur and 
if you mile it distinctly understood that you are only going to 
handle it, but not to use it for any specific obgct you may cap 
turo some of it Don’t say what vou mean to do with it* I 
i ’know a lady who sold aU her shares m a gold mine be cause sho 
h heard that the Company had spent £2000 on one stamping 
n^AbinA, "It may have been £2000*’' said s*ie, indignantly. 
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Tho next letter, written from Hemo Bay, gives a graphic 
account oi the journey. 

** We had to get up at six to be in time for tho Packet And Oiefusi > I had no 
idea it was possible forauyoie to be m such a strw as Aunty Vioey is bad 
enough but then she ne^or packs anjlhiiiq wrong, bttaiibe she never packs any* 
thing at all bhe only gues out th it she gives up, and calls uh all vO witness that 
if anvthiug whatever is wrong it won t bo her f lult, and that if tlio Boat goes to 
tho bottom sho hopes wc’ll remember that she said ho all along T think this the 
meanest prcphisying If T was n piophct Pd h< one, and not make holes to get 
out at But Yi IB nothing to Aunty because she is a Fuddle in a Storm, and 
cariics no weight lloally to hisr Aunty about those tabs’ As it was the> did 
come quite ten mtnules befoie they pionubod But there was Aunty' I ooking at 
hei watch oveiy two minutes and calling toAnm ovei the stalls that she knew 
the clock in the Hall was sloa, and inaiching oil with sudden determination to 
Pa in Ins Library and saving, ‘llandall, I ktiow thobo cabs will bo late and we 
shall lose tho Boat And you know how awtul the c ontusion ih at London Budge 
and most likely vll the sticets blot ked ’ And then when the t ibs did come Aunty 
dcnouuif d ono of tlit hoiscs as TJnht foi Woik, and wanted Pa tomsihtonits 
b« mg lusiiPclttl at ouco by the Soi icty for Cruelty to AnimalH And Pa said wo 
shuiilfln t get oil. And then Aimtv gtit into another stew about the boxes on the 
top being too heavy, ancl tipping thr cab o\er and coming through tht i oof on 
mil hi ads But tho men said if they was coidf <1 tight enough acioBS tlio top they 
wonldn t eomo tlirough—snd then Aunty was aalishcd. 

‘ But 1 1 e illy was fiightoncd wo bhouldn t get the Boat For whi n we got to 
Loudon Bridge Wharf tboio was a stoppage and all onr luggage had to ho earned 
by separate men, and of eourse anv oin of them might have got nwiyin the 
ciowd, and i e should iicvoi have scon our Box again But they all said they were 
verv honcbt an i tiusiwoi thv, and appealed to a Polueman who said he wasii t on 
dui y Uow( ver in tho end tho p «ty got off safely in s bo it called the Bed Bover, 
Captain Laige, the machinery of which gave great satisfaction Only Joey 
winttd all the briss parts detached and given to him, and Aunt^ was veiy uucom- 
fort ible at such a lot of heavy iron, and asked a Maiinei whether tho boat didn't 
sometimes go down, and he said not on this line But he gave the boats on the 
other line a veiy bad character and hinted that they veiy seldom ailived at their 
journey’s « nd And Anntv oonverseil with him foi sometime from her eminence 
(yoiilcnow her way) and gave him a shilling She insisted on Pa saying Grace at 
dinnei in the C abin, and said in a hollow voice, * It may be the last time you will 
evei say Oiace, Bandall ’ And I don’t know, but Pm almost sure some nide young 
men at the next table henid this and one said, * For what we are going to bring up 
Lord make us truly thankful ’ And I believe Pa heard it too, because he laughed 
so I hope Yicey didn’t I suppose not, because she said she thought thorn nice 
gentlemanly young men You know how she changes her note when it’$ 
Beligion 

“ But we weren’t very had, any of us, and it’s always great fun going along tho 
Pier, which is two miles long, in a truck with a sail, only of course Aunty, who has 
never been, thought it wasn t safe and asked a very stout man in bine with an 
oilskin hat whether it would blow over the pier And he thought she wanted to 
know how soon it started and said presently Harm. And Pa said it usually blew 
over about hallway Wasn’t it a shame to make game of poor Aunty? Only I dfr 
it just as much as anybody.” 
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^t/l» me, a^ it filiowa liiat loir the iime being the Bosr had^ 
iierpas^d out of Miss Lossie*a mind, though the Boy’s mind'” 
ifihUed full of Mias Loasie and Poplar Villa. I gave highly/ 
loured versions of the family to Porky Owls and other friciiila,; 
was indeed ofFonsivo in my claim of acquired knowledge in 
ect of -Euclid. I clearly remember treasuring an iuten- 
bn to disclose my erudition suddenly to Porky, to his disparnge- 
aent and humiliation. I felt that his vulgar technical superiority 
t Peg-in-thO'King was at an end, and chose tin? first occasion 
H?’. pounce on him with “Pow don’t know what Equilateral 
i^^Triangles are, nor yet Equiangular.” Porky, with great presence 
j,of miud> denied the existence of both. In detail, and as soon as. 
"he had been informed of the claims of those triangles, he re- 
‘"pudiated equality in the sides of any figures whatever except 
squares. “ They would,” said he, “ be oneven all over exceptin’ 
^ey w'as drored square.” I endeavoured to convince him by draw-, 
ing one on the ground (as I had said ho and I could do) with peg- 
- top strings, and I regret to say failed altogether to produce in him 
.,a Geometrical frame of mind. Hci entrenched himself behind the'; 
'greater accuracy of eyesight a chap thirteen inonlhs older than 
me, alleging that it all depended which side you stood, the two 
.^top lines being always longer than the bottom one, and the top' 

• corner always ’arf as sharp again. I pointed out that I had got 
’em all off of one string! But Porky was a difficult opponent 
in argument, for he fell back on fhe inherent varieties in tho^ 
•radii of the same circle. You try ever so,” said he, you’ll 
’never get ’em alike all the way round.” lie. then took up the 
^position that bo (being older) could supply me with a much 

• better form of three equal lines, b.y droring of ’em straight, 
across a paving-stone. “What do you want with ’em jiiied up?”. 

" said he. 


''i'‘ Porky was by no means the last example of his school that I; 
^.have found difficult to convince. The Mechanical World, with, 
^which I have had something to do since those days, bristles with' 
f,grown-up Porkies. No young man trying to bring forward an'^ 
IJnyention is without many experiences of the condescension 
Ckttperior knowledge which not only offers him a better means ofl 
|idoing what he proposes, but indicates how much better it woul4l5 
PjB to use those means to do something entirely different. After;| 
collision with Porky I decided to conceal my new-found' 
lleaming. I had pictured myself careering into Fame on the sides! 
|i^!ltogle8 of instructive triangles. But I made no further attempt' 


'WfknT on^-else.^ 

"snub for offering a new idea to an unwilling intellect, 


There follow several letters from Ilcrne Bay written to Saritar., 
Spencer. A gre^at deal is incomprehensible to me, and there ia« 
no one living who can explain it, except, of course, the writer,^ 
whom I can scarcely consult for reasons which will appear later,,^ 
Keitlier if I could do so would anything be gained, as the un-. 
intelligible parts evidently relate to matters of no importance. 

I am really only hunting for references to myself. Still, some; 
passages bring back the family so vividly as to be worth copying. 

! For instance, Lossie writes a sentence all wrong, and has to write 
, it over again because of Joey, whom I can fancy climbing over' 
her more suo^ and hindering frightfully. “[ can’t,” she says, 
scratch out anything and alter, because if I do Joey wants to, 

' know wliy, and if he isn’t satisfied trios to clean up the alteration.” ' 
The letter continues:— 


“ I thought Vicoy Imd got mbbinhiug novels onongb tokdop her quiet, but it 
seems not. What docs eho do but go and scrap© acquaintance witli some young 
, men who are idling about every day on tlie bench or rowing in boats. And then 
’ Aunty makes a row and says Papa wouldn’t approve, wliieh is very likely true, 
without any introdnetion or anything. I actually saw her lot one of those young' 

. men carry her books np tlm beach for her and help her over the breakwater. T.: 
wonder if pIic’b going to write to Alice Pratt about that! I shouldn’t thelea»<‘ 

- wonder if she did. But ho can’t bo over eighteen so it could hardly count.” 


That is Violet all over. Of coui-se she did! I suppose ih©, 
reason I had not already seen her in tliis character was that there. 
was no young male visitor at Poplar Villa when I was there. 
Then follows a little about Aunt Isabella:— 

“ Do yon know Aunty is getting dreadfully deaf, and the other day when that' 

. clergyman said something about, deathbed repentance, she said she hadn’t got 
.'tenpence, but could change half-a-crown. And when that Mrs. Matthison said-t 
,'I’m afraid yon find your girls very unmanageable, ‘ But, my dear Clarissa, even * 
Violet is only just sixteen, and it is so very soon to begin thinking about suc|i 
things.’ And wo had such a job to make out that she thought Mrs. MatthisoQ I 
had said unmarriageahU. And then she said she could quite well hear, and we* 
needn’t shout! I hope it isn’t going to get worse.” 

-' 

Violet evidently didn’t think it a hit too soon. But whether^ 
she was unmarriageahle or not, she was certainly unmanageable 
and Aunt Isabella must have been conscious that she had h6|^ 
hands full. However, Violet clearly knew the weak side of h©^4 
deaf Aunt, and regulated her conduct accordingly. For this ia S 
^hat follows in the same letter, written later in the day:— v 
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t t HU qmie dfu^siStd with Vie&y, Ttou hnow she is ]nst as pi^r 

edas a mad bull when she gets the lut in her teeth In spite ol all X siy, just 
f hex actually bringing that young man into tht house md facing Aunty uith 
' I must s«y 1 do admire hu mtxcpihty' Of loms itma\ be ill txut \ihathe 
that he H I consul ol the Bellamy bclluiis nxt I tint lus Aunt June man (d 
ikloWy but what £ want to 1 now is how d d "N i < v km « lit w ib alu j blio U b 
cany hei books ft i hti m 1 help her ovoi the bieakwatei ■' lie tUdn 1 1 n*jii at 
ind say I iiii a cousin ol the Btllaiu} Sc J tons, let me < ui j v ui tliite sc lame 
1, noi, uiy Aunt line inarn dan \iklo'a let lue hit you tnci this t ital uater < 
yet wh n I i^eut down into tho piiltui there wai \iintv alic iily talking 
ly ^ith him uid laknic it ihosi a< le tin \ikK vis < C 1 aiklin^ti net tl t Vik- 
<1 St \\t (* But \on know lici dim run )tt goiitul in with h i utalnll 
,d bi' lud h i sp etail s an I h (1 ii„ is il she u ib Ihl rtll s A lUt ut hast? 
fSlie only seem } littU uneuKy iiboi t wlnt t oi Id j ossil ly 1 1 lu,, it mi ctn n i f 
au^ikl w lo in h a. plaou as II me lUy XJn y ung m tu wJu n nn is Iv I til 
beften mi I he d to nc toi a Ink vulJi 1 is t\io Intii Is but tint it u is bo uwtnlly 
jolly tl it h 111 I his u fhu anlsi'tc r to e mot ifrnuS arb ion„h Aunty 
Scenic lilt ink 3c ul uiuu h much inoii pioj ei ioi 1 ainiJy tauiihcH 


Lo&si <’3 in\t l(tkr a itw diy IiUi ircils \i amIIi ptfiit 
SI V nly lint I tlnnl it only juM t> ( tJl alkniion to th( hisL 
and Ia''( nt mts oi whit iollows uul to indii i(« tint tin Miy 
Sensiblf bo\ ot y niiiv, in tn nut t hivi ci me in iilhd boon it 
assist 111 tin rih/i Poih tliibi yoiitj^ pi oph sii in to lii\< I iktii 
a very snpciioi tone — ilniC't too <^ool lo be tiiu I lloio i<s tho 
If»tUr — 


“I took evfrsu h aUngwaikthifl nioinijj allMmyiclf Only Joivi rloni o 
And I g< t vei y nu I im lu Iv tl iriku ^ al out M ii in i aii t w h it n I d 1 tliii j, it ih lor a 
I ulhku Vi ly lo 1 aic nu ni th i > li j 1 ai ti i 1 i ii 11 1 j b r in d u 1 1 1 idci It 
sctmuTvoulciiUn until ilri ill\ w sg inw,t 1 uc mill rwiritu In v i^ a tint 
lalwayath uglttl 1 <1 itsa il tug isundinl //h re in i ii iji Ic i isw lethiiM 
they had in otli 1 I jl s f iniiJi s an I in tl i 11 wsj j| us I nt n t jeej U hkt iih 
leant imigiiu wh oNiciyianh u mini lU i ittr in IriliisiurgrcitgiCHt- 
grmdmother •wntn vhi wisaivti n aln yshid b int v nn naa iiitiiv An 3 
Will VicevH gicitgT »l giaTuHiughtir f How her trir pic? hobcit B ft i s 
fousin Tdvird Clayton, who ri lUy mi us i vuy musiblc biy, oi yru ig man, 
told mo It but wasjuat Iikt that if it i isr t luo g cl it was am tlier And ho 
said he sniiild like to know whit Byh i Ut llid ly wo ild hivi aaid it 8hc d aern 
^(jbcit fastening Alisa^loh t a gloio tor heron I cur> one a thon^aiid railcb awuv 
comse I and it would haae botnaeiy unienauable in the girl whoevci sho 
yyastosay anything about it, I cauac whvin cirthahouUi t Itol ert fnstrn up 


Vicey’s glove if it got unbuttoned ? An 1 then I said if every one else was a 
thousand mile a off how came you to act it ? 4n 1 hi said he saw it tlirc iigli his 
'tl^lescope And I said how mean And ho sail he couldnt help it bccanae ho 
rw&s looking to see when \nnt I^/y w ta, as hi <1 proimacd to take bir a bit of 
[iftldiarrubber, and became across Viccy and Robert quite bv accident I date 
you'll say it wann't a thing to make a funs about, but i) r a ron hadn t seen 
When she ttied those gloves on looking at those pretty hands cf hers and 
onewouldnt button naying she thought the httlc bit that showed 
^li^pgh was quite as fc tching as the whole hand 



f' 

' I iftoitfa hwa blown np Edwatti uiayton more utily, Joay, wbo bafl b^ 
I'-Yary alleut tot a lotigr ttme, suddenly said, *A lady or a gentleinai»<'* ana I 
couldn't think at fitst what be meant. Then I remembered that I had told him 
when I wasn’t there ho must ask to have bis nose wiped if ho couldn't do it hun- 

* self. So I Haul ‘ Oh, your hobo* VIrby, a lady, of course ! OtntJ«>nien don’t know 
how ’ Aufl then Kth/ard Olajtoti hnd to bo explained to and Joey and I only jlist 
got in in tun( for dinner, lint I wont on thinking over Vicey j ibt where Eduard 
Clayton had luhriuptcd 

And Ihon a papo lom off, and Iho jtivciiilo flirtations and 
lie rut* B.iy Ix'ach and loty'a noso nil vani^i in an instant, and 
1 awake to tlio f<n‘t that I am fhillv, that the fire wants attondillff 
to (t'\»u as fTor.>’-, noso <iid> and that Iktsy Austin, when aha 
did my room u]) tins morniup, didn’t do any oil into luy lamp. 
1 pay the pdialty o1 a hatied <d pas—a hatied which rejects 
its h<rvle^^, and my lamp will prow dimmer and dininnr, and I 
shall tinn it np and lJ'^olon^^ short instalments of life, and spoil 
the wick. Siippos<‘ I show nsolution and bl<>w it out! I wdll, 
ami d(». T al o hnvl: a toal tliat his hien out ol synipathy with 
the list of tli<‘ fuel, ami ior<‘o it to lake a part in luiblic life*. It 
flans, and I eari now 'to to carry the lump into the passapfo, 
that it may poison sorm* mio tiso. Then T open tin* window, and 
admit some fre.di air, and a Ki^\it deal ol fresh top. It is hotter. 
mUb Paiaiim. As soon as tin* iilatiio \ahies of ehill and stench 
a po<)(l .aviiMpo unpleasantnop^, J shut the window. 

'Ihori IS ono more lleriu* Hiy letter, a lenp one. ihil it is oft 
oth<>r iJa]Jtr, probably local, whuh has not taki n th« ink well and 
will bo diflioidt to deoiplur. And it is lute ns I write -and my 
C'>osiplit has its Innils. The rt mains of the tire light %vill do to 
got to boil bv, but not to ditlphir a lettir. 

I will sif lu lo a Iitih* in tlio hali-daik and try to lock forward 
and track ward—forward to the no\t letter I shall read, backward 
over the long peuspoctixo of the jonrs Ix'twctn. 

What do 1 tare to know about in that next letter? I feel a 
sort of mtc'rest about what will come of the flirtation, only beipgt 
mire that nothing substantial <*ame of it (or I should have known)** 
that Jiiterc'st ib iM*rfunctory. J rather want to know’ what Dr; 
1'horpo thought of the two young Seitons and their cousin whefici 
ho came by the boat the week a tier. <But what J really— reuilp-^] 
want to find in that next k tte- is some further allusion of JLossloV 
to the small boy who gathered the pears and had the funay;j 
nooont, and whom her father was going to send to school boca^^. 
of his aptitude for Euclid. 

, It is so strange to tliiiik that she is living now! If only 

* could como in at that door and I could see her face again hy 
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^^cto of this tiro that is dying I But 1 look back tbrooithy 
decades, and at the far-off end sec an ill-controlled lock oC’ 
bijjiny hair that will not have tin. long t^ilaslics ot two groy- 


^blue ejes imtickUd And a \fTT femdl bov m kondon woiuknng 
wbetbir Miss Lossio at fferne Bay n e<»llcc.t'> him tvm as tW 


old man he has Kioino sldl wondds how il on nailing that iioxfc 
letter he w ill tind a record ol that re c olle< tiou. 


Lossio bigms her m\t letter lioru Jltrnc Bay by saying bho 
had hoped Viccj and her adminr hid fallen out But 


“It wii on » that llity qnarrtllf, I Ik t aina ho waj irreligious, oi \iceir eavd he 
was bhosa^s hu adiniti d tint ho oiilv wont t> (hiiiih boiaubotf/i^ did, and 
Vicoy savB if th it wn’t Athciwn ulit kould hke to know what ib 1 1 oiild have 
told hui whif Itobirt anid on the bU iniboat, whulx 1 sup])r>H( aiH AthtiBUi too, 
only 1 thought it w nildnt bi fair to Jlubiit, who biid it lu conlniinfe to the 
othei 8 How 1 v( 1,11 utoi timdti y it didn t la t, and now they ai o 11 roncikd again, 
and Vioiy told in* last mght that Iwobi-rt ih nalh at hcait a thoionghlv ichhious 
young man onh not ui sympathy with rniptv foi ma J asked hi r if ( hurch w*w 
an tmptv foiui, and bin sii 1 ot iouibi X tt old tvnHt her woi Is to intsn anything 
1 liked, but tilt mciininf, was ■jHitath ihar to any niipnjudncd pei'-im bo I 
Wunttoblir]! ind ditaintd thit \Lecv w i ( ukin' ibout Uil Aichlibbupof e'ajut<r> 
boiy all 111 lit 


‘ I It ft this Tettei unhiiflhel \i Blcrdiy and mnsi try to cot it demo tor this 
poat I in H i)h /lad wo «rt coining bat k h > b« t auht \ i an 1 11 )bc 1 1 heftou 
havo got to b( quite t nuiaaiu l ].iist night I saw tin it wih going to be n re vOi> 
Jetion, and no sotmt i wele "VKoy and I in lied than \ict f begins * Loesit dar¬ 
ling, now do bt » dnekv ind don t go to sh t p just v t, b ei h 1 to some thing 1 
want to till >oi Sti I said 1 was just off and bho loihl hue to 1 uik alive. 
And she said *0!i will, m w I do nil thit unffibnf if i iti wnnttd to tell me 
about an Odor (( id had I shtnildnt be so nnnxml So 1 ssil had she had a 
love-letter from Theophrastus Absalom- becaupt von km w it was him just befi ro 
we camt aw ly And Vi ri poatt d liis name with wilboring sroru, n flyllal lo at a 


tihie ‘No, it was not nioophiHutii') Absilora, nor even my little Joiy Tance’s 
t»g brother if be had one But then * 1 km w p rf etly well who it was, only if 
was going to bo unsisti rly she would go to slw p ’ 1 said veiy well only not to 


all the tlotlms to her side Then she melted and became patht tic, and said 
|liat she and Bohort lovi d one another dearly and uiilhor of them had evti cared 
4hant anybody else before, and it was so hard tohavr nobody to symoathi/e with, 
Wouldn tItellAuntv I said I thought Aunty would be jialoiis at Jiaving 


Iter new sw( othcart takt n away, and T said yorv well if 1 woaldn t he s< nous she 
flUtfonlet go to sleep So I said what on oarih wnti T to tell Anntv and she said toll 
^er they were engaged And I said stufi’ they couldnH be eng ged without any* 
consent She said betrothed then. And it was a solemu matter wbaterer 


*|iieHt bke me might think She was going on that she was Robei t*8 and Kobort 
hots, and it was Destiny, win n I went off to sirep And next moi mngl told 
pot to be a goose And it rraa Theo Absalom till a month ago w hatevor Yt 
!;^|v^j|Uky to the contrary, for my dear little Joey Vanoc, my other Joey I call 
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thfti was only the ^eateat fling she could get at me, only as &6*s '^SO- saiaU J 
and such a baby that you could take him on your knee and kiss him, she conldn^i | 
well say him —so she said his big brother * I wonder what Mi. Penguin will make 4; 
of Master Joey. He gues bimsilf airs enough about his System of Education, '{ 
Papa wrote that he had seen his Mother about him, and thought he saw why the ; 
child IS clever. Tiio fathci he says is evidently a man of ability quenched in • 
heer, but trying hard to bum up, and the mother a gooil and affectionate woman 
With a ennoug x>aradoxical inconsistency (all these pliruscs aie Pa's) that shows a 
certain Stirling of the biain. He had noticed her before among the poor people: 
at the Savings Bank.'* 

T suppose few people ever experience a stranger sensation than ; 
mine as 1 read the forc^going record of Dr. Thoriic's first 
presbion of my parents; of the effect they ptoduced on the man 
whom 1 have always account! d a stcond father, and surely one *, 
of the tiucst fiicnds th.it it c\er was m.an’s lot to possess. And- 
his inipnssion vv.is so accurate. The “ability quenched in beer”' 
grated on me a little. IJut 1 am forced to acknowledge its truth. 
Jlad it not been for the additional stimulus supplied to my 
leather’s resolution towards temperance by the feeling that his 
Joey had really got a New Latin Hook, and was bung brought 
up a Scollard, may it not easily be that the powers of the Magic 
Board might have been overt.ixcd? Little things turn the scale/: 
even aarainst the nasty liquid that the British Working-rnan haff 
made his Clod, and this consideration thrown in may just have.' 
made the tliffortmee in my Father’s life. Anjhow, a thousand, 
souls that might have burned up are daily quenched in beer. 

I know all these letters of Lossie’s would have produced on mo,; 
h.ul T rtad them as a stranger, an entirely diffeiont impression; 
of their author from the one the little semi-ragamuflin received* 
'from the (to him) glorious vision that burst suddenly on him a<& 
Poidar Villa. Probably the former would bo the truer, and woulc^' 
be generally in harmony with the epithets we have heard hcstowe(|' 

, on Miss Lossie. Did not that lady, Mias Shuckford Smith’s half* 
ftister, say she was a Piece of Goods ? and her Father testify that^ 
I she was a joung Puss, and her sister that she was a Chit? Gaft’ 
t these epithets be made to harmonize with a small boy’s experienijijj 
' that a sort of Angel has stooped out of Heaven to him in A 
flood of warm light, and left him with a budget of most preciom 
f,events to narrate to hia Mother? Well—^yes—should say it 
^ the most natural thing in the world. Only one point needs || 
t marginal note; that is the change in the ages of the young, 

^ peeially girls, in this past half-century. I have remarked 
^ self, and have heard it remarked by other old-stagers, that a gin 
' now is often no older at twentv than one of sixteen in 



Jiood» "t fehdtil^ say protably t^ossie «f thh present time 
bave^ been, at sixteen, what she then was at fifteen. Making 
slight allowance for this, the dazrle appears to mo the mosiy 
natural thing in the world E'^pcciolly as it comes hade in fuU 
force from rcidiiig letters in which 1 now see txacth what Lossie 
seomed like thin to other people 
Whv wasn’t I ovirwhelmed also by Miss Violet^ She was Jnst 
as pretty, indeed in most folks’ eyes a good d< il nioie so Sho 
was moie hi'>n wise, and had about hei more of the ^olmg woman 
and less of the growing girl than Lossie Then might h ivo boon 
another -^car bitween th<ir ages, all to go to Violet’s seor"* Hut 
I wasn’t her sine in the least I only just looked at lur that 
day I picked the ptais, and then glued ni'v eyes on Lossic. In a 
certain sense I hiiro never tikcn them off. 



CHAPTEK XI 


'A Tery fthort chapter about how Joey wont to Mr Pcngnm’s Seminary, or , 
^ Academy. Nerertheless, it tells how he did Latin with Lossie’s arm lound 
him. 

Some arrangements must have been made between the Doctor 
and my Mother alx>ut my furbibhing up for Penguin’s; as I was 
BO very smart when I prebcnted mvbclf on opening day in com¬ 
pany witli Nolly, ds an experienced guide. I suspect I looked 
"very much like him t'wo years before, as 1 believe 1 profited by, 
his old wardrobe It was a very nice fit, and I felt puffed up. 

In case it should strike you that I have s.iid, or do say, very- 
little about Nolly, 1 hereby declare tliat (his is not that I did 
not love him, for we soon became very Ik's, but because when a- 
life is absolutely and entirely devoted to gloating over a new 
cricket bat, a set of laneewood stumps the full size, four bails 
(and two over in case of loss), and two seven-and-sixpenny red 
balls with beautiful stitching, tliat life loses interest for an un?.- 
feeling world which does not care to wire in an^ gloat too. The' 
practice of Platonic bowling (explanation needless to parents and 
guardians), and the property of yielding Linseed Oil like a secre^., 
tion, belong to this phase of boyhood. 

I can only remember one remark of Nolly’s as wo walked to, 
- Penguin’s. It was “ Picklethwaite says Dark’s are bettor than 
Olapshaw’s —I think Clapshaw’s better than Dark’s. Mine ar^ 
^ Clapshaw’s”; which referred to the qualities of bats. Otherwisej? 
. Nolly was silent, dreaming aboiil wickets. 

^ When we got to school Nolly put aside his inner visions for' 
tho moment, and vouchsafed information. I have since seen; 
; reason to believe it was all wrong. For instance, ho represented? 
' to mo that a boy in spectacles, who sniffed suddenly at interval^ 
like a minute-gun, was the younger son of a noble femily all o£ 
t whom had this unpleasant habit, besides being for t^^ Jnost palt^ 
J-fp. lunatic asylums; that another always got off scot-fjjj® wba^ 
««vcr mischief ho did, because his father was a prize-fighter o;| 
^,Whom Penguin stood in bodily fear; that one of the ush^i^ 
occasionally came out all over bright-blue spots which had "N 
.be removed with powerful chemicals. And so forth. So I fei| ^ 




mentB, fuid wasn^t hoaxing. Ho had been told them by others. 
Big Boys, and passed tlicm on to mo. 

r 1 remember most clearly on that morning at Penguin's the 
l|j|>Tror and indignation of the imdcrmaster who took myself and 
other new boys in charge, at my comparative backwardness in 
reading and writing; for of courbu I was behind the other boys of 
eight and nine, after such a serappy grounding as I ha<l had. T 
Boon made up for it afU'r, but on this first day JMr. Cupples, the 
sub in question, mado me the object of popular derision. How¬ 
ever, it was necessary that I sljould start neck and neck with my 
maturor companioufa, and the now Latin and French hooks were 
served out accordiiii^lv, and 1 earri(‘d them back with pride to 
ask Dr. Thorpe to write my name in them. 

Dr. Thorpe was in hi.s library up a ladder, absorbed in a book 
he had taken out from the top shelf. Nolly deemed it due to 
his function as guide to usher me in with Here's little Vanee, 
Pater, wants you to write his name in his new yehool Books.” 
.And the Doctor said little Vance must wait a minute. Then 
Kolly said to me, as an instruction from superior expericneo, 
**You wait tlicre till the (jovernor comes down,” and ran oil* to 
gloat a little over his Orieket Bat. And presently the Doctor 
camo down, and picked little Vanee up and held him out to look 
at ffor I tea? \pry hmall) and said, ^*Well, Tfou'ro not a very big 
new sclioollx)y.'' And T replied (being still at arm's length), 

** Please, Sir, 1 was to thank you-And he put mo down and 

Baid, “ Good Boy! And now let's look at llic Books.” And then 
he wrote my name in the Latin Book, and said, ‘'This pen 
epluttcrg,” and changed it for another to do the French Book. 
-And when he had put my name in both, he went up the laddot 
again, and 1 carrie<l my books off, longing to show them to Miss 
liossic every bit as much as Nolly longed for his superior Bat. 


' I hoard Mias Losbie's voice and her bister's, and the noise 
^^ed Visitors going on in the drawing-room, with the occasional 
jpenteel murmur of Aunt Irzy; whose deafness at the moment 1 
^^tixn .0 near the door had led her into some misapprehension, foi 
heard Lossie's raised voice saying, emphatically, “ No, Aunty 
^ear, noil serpents— servants** and then Aunty saying, “Well, 
MbjUr, you needn't shout so! Of course I understood that I hadn't 
.jb^d the word right. Because serpents couldn*t forget to post 
Iptter.” Then T felt with satisfaction that the Visitors were 
|nt4nfiif^ng and going to climax, and while they did so I sup- 
myself to pounce on Miss Lossio as she returned through 



jHiBs Vi. and her Au|it in the drawing-room. ' : , .;:c 

: . , ‘*Well, now,” cried she, “I declare here^s Joey Vance himsfelfj 
Xiooking quite smart and a real schoolboy with books. Oome in 
%nd have cake.” V,' ^ 

The real Joey was busy with the cake, and I am sorry to, say 
^exclaimed as Miss Lossie led mo in, ^‘ITe’th not to have that 
peeth.—I’m going to have that pccth.” 

- “ He shall have that very piece and no other,” said Miss Lossie, 

giving it to me, “and you’re a horrible selfish little Monster, i| 
ever there was one! ” 

“ Then,” said the Monster, “ I’ll have that big peeth.” And 
Miss Lossie said, “Indeed you shan’t—^you know very well tha-i: 
that big piece is The Cake itself. How be a dear good little boy 
and finish the piece you’ve got, and if you don’t burst perhaps 
you shall haA^c a little piece more. We shall seel” 

“We thall tlieo,” repeated Joseph. Then fixing me with hia 
eye, like the Ancient Mariner, he added, “ He’ili got on Nolly’s 

Jacket, and Nolly’s towthers, and Nolly’s wethcoat-” 

“Yes, Miss Lossie, please,” said I. “And they fit exactly. 
And Mother said I couldn’t be too grateful, and I’m not. Please 
thank you so much 1” I saw I had said something wrong, as th# 
all laughed, and I suppose I turned red. But Miss Lossie set it 
to rights, saying, “Never mind! You’re a dear little chap, ai^d 
as for my Joey, he’s dear, but his manners are awful. Let’s see 
the Books.” I exhibited my new books. And Miss Vi, who hadn’t 
condescended to take any notice of me, remarked, “ I suppp^ 
you don’t suppose the child understands Latin Exercise Books 
“Of course he doesn!t, Vi dear,” said Lossie. “But he’s going 
to. Aren’t you, Joey?” . 4 

“ If,” said Miss Violet, “ you’re going to go on calling ;how 
those boys Joey, I shall soon be in a Lunatic Asylum.” 

“Very well, Vi darling! I’ll take pity on the other Lunatjo^j 
and call one Joe and the other Joey. Don’t be miffy, dear! ”, i 
And Miss Violet (being also kissed), was mollified and settl^ 
down to a work of fiction with the remark, “But it is 
Lossie dear, and you know it.” Perhaps the relations of th^ejl^ 
asters to one another might be described as continual spamS 
with very soft gloves. There certainly was no ill-will, as b^t^^ 
them. But I was not popular with Violet. . 

H “Very well, then,” said Lossie. “Now we start fair., 

Joe, and Joey’s Joey.” But Joey said, “I wanth to be Joe,’^ 
Boy Joey,” and Lossie replied* “Just as you pleasOj 



it wlyV^ii slitttt't hivo'atiotiiet piecib oJ Calte"-^“TUeti aii1i^eip| 
Jeeth of Cake/^ said Joey, and conceded Ihe point. | 

**Now, Joe dear,” said Lossic. “You and me can do Latin^ 
Exercises in peace.” J 

^ ^ wish all my Latin Exercises could have heen done like that !' 
one, vith an arm round me whose hand pinched and path'd my : 
^eek, and then went further round to adjust that rebellious' 
lock of hair. 

“I know all about this,” said Lossie. “Because I did it all •' 
with Nolly a year and a half aj?ro. Sum—es—osf, sumus—estis— 
sunt. Nolly wasn’t at all a dab at it, and 1 had to help him. 
We translated all the English sentences into J^itin as far as— 
as far as ‘somothinr .ibout the Dreemvirs.” 

1 was ju«t going to say that J had come acros-* tliat august ‘ 
body while in‘'pectiiig the book outside, while the Visitor-^ faded 
away, whdi it became (dear that Avint Iz/> was maknu; a remirk., 

“We lenUy must rcmembci to call on them,” the said. “It’s 
six months ago, and tlicy are g(ying to Tortpiay for the winter.- 
Do remember, ph aso, Violet-” 

“But, Aunty dear, you can’t call on them They’re Ancient 
Romans and dead and buried long ago.” 

“ I can’t hear what you say, Lossie,” said Miss I/zy. “ J never! 
can. ^''ou speak so fast! But I know the Miss Ileimekers fltra, 
goii'g to Torquay, and it would look so, if wc never returned * 
their visit!” 

*^We didn’t sa\f Miss Hennekers—^we said Deecmvlrs.” And, 
Vi had to shout close to her Aunt, who replied, “Well, but 1 said 
Miss Ilcnnokers” And Decemvirs had to he written on a piece; 
of paper, and explained as being some Latin nonsense in an! 
exercise book of Mr. Vance’s little boy. I felt hurt at the- 
Decemvirs cutting bo poor a figure, having acquired as it were,. 
$, vested interest in them. But I was consoled by the allusion to^ 
‘iiay Father as an Established Person. Indeed, it became clear toj 
me in the course of this visit that he had acquired groat kudos 
his address in putting the drains in th^ir proper places, and^ 
']pfemoving them from daily conversation. As Miss Violet said, atj 
Wy tate now it wasn’t drains, drains, drains all day long! | 

^ “ Never mind them, Joe,” said Lossie. “ We shall never get| 
an exercise done at this rate. Here’s Miss Shackleworth*| 
Shackloworth knows Latin, and will tell us what ^Csosar? 

vincit ’ is- ” f 

f^^Mlss Rhackleworth was the governess who had neuralgia, and' 
equal to the occasion; but when Lossic read,—“*Pharetrfl|E; 



H^isoiniied' of this discretion of Miss Shackleworth wiien gisnll^-l 
^On have been cruelly asked by ladies to translate for them Lafi^ 
Inscriptions, say for instance modem Latin on pedestals 
•^tatnes, or tombstones. They have been so unwilling to show 
[I *‘Well then, Joe, never mind! Wc’ll do without pharetrai.} 
you’ll be able to tell me to-morrow.” / * 

**Oh yes,” said I. “Oy’ll find out. Oy’ll be sure to. Andj, 
-home to tell you to-morrow.” For I really believed Miss Lossie' 
j^wanted to know the meaning of pharetra. .. 

There’s that child oying again,” interposed Violet from her' 
fjabstraction over the book. "I think you might try to make him' 
^!^y Z, lilce a Christian.” /' 

li| “Now, Joe, you hear what you’ve got to say.” Thus LosSic;,. 
fjftnd I, having misunderstood, repeated after Violet, “Miss Violef 
j'doikcs a Christian.” Then Aunt Izzy wanted to know what everyt-' 
feme was laughing at. And what the difficulties of explanation' 
.^’werc I leave you to imagine! 

■ In the middle Lossie took me away to see a large picture of^ 
; Kome, where the people spoke Latin. Joey accompanied us about- 
Jthe house, and I was such a happy little boy, and I think Mij^i 
Lossie liked it. ' ' 

V ' And now it is all so long ago that it is little over twenty tiniOB'^ 
t'as long that folk still spoke Latin in old Kome! “ ' 


In looking back over any past there is always some sad note ihi 
;|the harmony, some black thread in the weft, that one did nbf- 
iBOtice at the time. Now that I look back on Poplar Villa, with' 
5;tJie help of Lossie’s letters and my own old age, always thh*- 
^J^viver of early memories, I see this black thread—then unsii^} 
l^ected, now plain. Lossie spoiled Joey. With another child 
j^hscientious effort she made not to spoil him might have b^sCnu, 
^nough. But I see now tliat discipline was wanted, and Joe^f 
^liever had it. What came about was perhaps not all to be laid' 
his door. Let us blame him as little as possible I 



CHAPTEE XII 


about Pengnin’s Somewliai of the sacred cult of Gentleman How Joo 
was promoted to a rial public school, and his impicbsions of it. 

I HFMrMBUi, on the whole, Tory little of my schooldays, either at 
r. Penguin's or, later on, at St Withold's at Ilelstaplo, where Dr. 
'horpe held a Life tJovc rnorship and was able (backed by a suc- 
fi^sfiil pass-cxainIllation on my part) to get me x presen+ation. 
!A11 schoolboys’ f\peiioiiecs arc very much alike, and unless I were 
,tp invent incidinls 1 could tell very little about my own schools 
tat you hi\» not icad befoic Perhaps I remember most of 
Penguins This gentleman may have boon what his seholais 
nicgcd, an Awhil Old Ass, but lie had one high mciit, that of 
letting his boys get out of his sight as little as possible This 
tminimizcd the oppoitunities foi Diabolism which the Schoolboy 
^gards or regarded as his birthright, and which is or wa^* a 
’8a6rc-*d tradition in our really resipectable old schools. L did not 
become acquainted with this fact until I was initiated into the 
■itjilystorics of St Withold's 

Peihaps the recollection left m his mind of any boy's school¬ 
days is in the inverse proportion of the amount of his attention 
to his lessons, and maybe that is why I remember so little of 
JpUAcl For no soonci was I gi\en books and task*- than 1 very 
jtjcarly neglected healthful play and plunged straight into the 
acquisition of knowledge 1 was a perfect llrlluo hbrorum, even 
’^len the books weio exercise books and called upon me to trans¬ 
its imconnecUd statements into Latin, as for instance,—The Cruel 
ivo-dealer anticipates the Scarcity—The Circumstance occurs-to 
1© Brother-in-law—The Citizen encourages tho Enthusiast—^.ind 
forth f I am not quite sure these are exact, but 
are not far out. I know I translated large quantities of 
at a great rate with the assistance of appropriate vocab¬ 
les a,t the foot of each exercise. But 1 certainly felt a now 
in Literature when I came to all Gaul being divided into 
pairts, and was actually “doing” Cuesar. As for Euclid, I 
?ly read Euclid as Miss Violet read Novels. I was, in fact, 
jyrow my Father's expression when I started out with him to 
^tim away from the Roebuck, a Young Nipper that asked 
'' 91 





; At tho end of the first term I was doing qtii^ a merefiV0:^^^E^ 
:in other boys’ lessons. I always did Nolly Thorpe’s for hotH:^, 
for love of Miss Lossie, and must have been one cause of Noll^! 
extreme backwardness. But when an unprepared boy came td 
just ten minutes before class-time with, “ I say, little Vance, do:^* 
be an Ass, but tell me what’s The Climate of Africa Enervate|isf 
the Centurion or, “ I say, little Vance, don’t be an Ass, but.toBH 
me what’s left when you divide this by twenty-seven,” I usu^y| 
demanded a raised puff with red in the middle in return for th^' 
information asked for. I can’t say I don’t remember an apptica^^ 
tioii without tho exordium above cited, but it was at any rate d; 
very favourite form of speech. • 

I cannot describe the joy and pride with which, after my vis^itl 
last described at Poplar Villa, I carried home ray new clas^f?; 
books ill their new strap and showed them to my Mother. I ca^ 
remember tho smell of the new binding, and the way the cuf^- 
leaves stuck together, and the name in them which Dr. Thorp^t’ 
(as their donor) had written for me on the shiny fly-leaves, 
short time ago I turned over some old books I found in a bu]m^^4 
and my eye wns caught by my own name in Dr. Thorpe’s writiii^ 
on a fly-leaf of a covcrlcss book. It was Croker’s Latin Excrci^sJ* 
for Beginners, and the thought that came (or thought of comin^Ji 
first into my mind was that surely that was My Now Latin Bbdk9§ 
J still regarded it as per se new, and only accidentally old throii^^ 
lapse of years. But the ink-splutter caught my eyes, and I 
Iccted how black and shiny it looked when it was new. 

And it was that very book I carried home, and that made ji^ 
Mother say, "Well—^there now, Joey—^to think of that I 
your Father always do call you—a young Beginner! And^bf^ 
to think it’s Latin you’re going to begin! Why, you’ll be 
ning French next!” ' 

“Oy’m beginning French too! Look here!” said I, and 
duced My New French Book. And my Father, who was 
ing between satisfaction at my prospects and a desire to 
doubts on the advantages of Education, said, " Two jobs 
the Nipper has! Both foring. Well! When I was a yoi&g'’^^ 
there wam’t all this here lamin’. We had to do withoirt 
we did without it.”—^My Mother said my Father w^ 
great shakes to boast on when all was said and done. 

Father said heM have another pipe anyhow, eddication of 

good humour may have heon the result of his satisfadtiun'^^^ 





P, 4^ Tfibi^^ lia3 jost paid ^Ca* account in fult^ 

iQttt complaint or deduction. Or it may havo l)ocn because 
i>liad another job. For it soon became so very common for my^ 
fa^tlier to have another job, that the neighbourhood began to say 
^anco was very clobo with his money, it being assumed tliat ho 
lado large profits. But tlie truth was that Vance, swayed in 
bme way by the lifagie Board, was going almost without money 
in order to get himself buspoeted of having a great deal. lie 
lipent the proceeds of each job in making the next job believe ho 
lyas handling Capital, and succeeded to admiration. Of course 
he never did anything himbclf, except measure. I don’t belic‘vo 
he ever touched a trowel or a spade after that day at Boplar Villa. 
The young nnin William, or Villiani, caught on, and showed 
always a toiicJjing faith in the reality of his employer. lit* had a 
happy faculty oi coinmuiiicating this to others; speaking witli 
conviction in Biiblic-irouse Bars of Vaneevs Job over acrost 
^yandcr, and suborning any number of confiding Navigators \shen 
Wanted. A single oxeess of the Koebuck sort, loading to a rash 
wager on homing pigeons, or to one of his payments bedng put 
a horse, and never coming off, might have led (as my 
iSldther once said to Mrs. I'ackles) to my Father’s prospects being 
sliipwrocktd in the bud. But I do believe the little man with the 
truck was a gnome, and that the Board had Cabalisiio properties. 
Anyhow, as we sliall see in duo course, the bud was properly 
navigated—but perhaps I had better not try to complete the 
^ixed metaphor. I will go back to Penguin’s. 

It was at Penguin’s that I first became aware of the Classes and 
Jlhe Masses. For Nolly Thorpe, who was charged to introduce me 
•among his schoolmates, felt it incumbent on him (in a school 
j^here the boarders wore real hats to go to church) to indicate my 
extraction truthfully. Perhaps he might have softened it. He 
^ght havo said my Father was a tradesman whom his Governor 
mtjployed. Or he might have suggested that my parents were 
Reduced, and had been unable to have me taught to aspirate my 
^^8. But to say, even in confidence, to other boys that T was only 
^ little Blackguard out of the Street was, I think, harsh. I did v 
feel it so at the time, for when I was told that it was un- 
||jbj}))tddly true because Thorpe had told Pott’s big brother so, I 
remarked that I could lick Pott’s big brother and went on 
IliildthGLg out my informant’s Cessar for him. 

you feel inclined to blame Nolly and to say ho must have 
an odious hoy, you will be wrong. He was not odious at 
only reflected the Gentleman-Cult of his school. I for 




011 & have dlwayB thought jementiy of thia emt mov as long 
artificial stimulus is necessary to keep hoys (and men) 
the gutter, will it not serve as well as another? And it does s^r^ 
its turn. Which of us has not seen, at one time or another ': 
his life, some depraved beast, some filthy abortion of imbecilijt; 
and inhumanity, stung to common decency, if only for a moment] 
by being reminded that he is a (Jentleman i 

Clearly the boys (it may be said) at Pcnguiifs wore not reM 
Gentlemen's sons; because no real ones would talk of any boy as,i^ 
Little Blackguard out of the Street. But they did, and I nevei^^ 
heard any donbt thrown on the paternity of the pupils. And;l| 
got to be spoken of as The Little Blackguard rather affectionatelyl, 
than otherwise, and after a few terms my rather aiiomalona posl^? 
tioii was such that it was not uncommon to hear ‘ W('ll—^let’s 
the Little Blaekguanl’ as the final coiielLHion of some dispute 
a point of Scholarship. Of course there was an intermediate^ 
regime before this liappy state of tilings was arrived at, in whiem^”' 
several deadly combats occurred. But it was not a long one, 
my position of intellectual superiority once* eslablislied remain§4| 
unquestioned until I left P(‘nguin's for Ilelstaple. 

St. Withold’s at ITelstaple is well known, not only as a schodl^^ 
that turns out all its scholars klcn and Gentlemen, and qualifies^ 
them to bear their part in the battle of Life, with a due regaidi 
to the traditions of tlu* class they belong to, hut as a most interest' 
ing example of Late Decorated and Early Pcrpendic*nlar. For it 
has a Late Decorated Cloister and an Early Perpendicnlar Dining 
Hall, of the former of which as much remains as has ^uirvived 
judicious restoration thirty years sinee. Of the latter it may b^ 
said that nothing remains, in the most aggressive sense of tha# 
words, for there is not a new stone but is clamorous in its assert, 
tion that it has replaced an old one, and that it is quite satisfied 
with itself and confident that it will not be destroyed by fire lik^ 
its predecessor. There is nothing that grates on one’s memory o: 
an old building, familiar in early years, like the intrusive clean| 
ness and impertinent accuracies of its substitute. For in spite" 
its drawbacks, I loved the old placet I loved the historical 
soeiation of the old Benedictine Priory, and was soon able 
people it in imagination with fanciful individualities bearing^' 
names to bo found in its Chronicles. One I particularly 
her as an idea having nearly the force of a sensation. He Wi 
Prior Anselm, and he used to spend a good deal of time oitx 
river-walk among the willows and alders, watching the trout 
and the water-spiders wait for refreshments with one 










aliovff on th^ looVotj 

a possible biter. Prior Anselm was rather like them as he 
>ked down at the trout that were one day to come to table, andf 
the same time kept fixed on Heaven an eye to continjrcncies. 
I were suddenly asked if I ever really saw the Ghost of Anselm 
am by no means sure that my denial would be unhesitatiiiff. I 
lould waver half a second. For as ships seen on opposite offings, 
p'hen we are between them, become two ships on one offing when 
our steamer leaves them becalmed half-an-hour^s 3 ourney behind, 
‘so does the long gap between now and St. Withold's make Prior 
Anselm nearly as real to me ai the Kes. Dr. Boyce Lasher, who 
Vaa the Principal in my time. 

The effect that all men’s schooldays seem to have on them is 
such that I am no way surprised at wi/self when 1 catch it saving 
to 7^self bometlnng about the di^ar old place, and how jolly it was 
in the water-meadows, and what fun we had in the d<»rmitones 
over secret nocturnal feasts, and paper chases through th<* \(^oods, 
and ciicket and football and so on and so on—Oh dear, ,>csl of 
Course it was a diar old place, and even Old Lasher, you know, 
all wc boys lovid him, (tf., etc., etc 

^Because, vou see, that time is gone and can never come again. 
And none who were not there can gainsay us. We will have it 
bo! It was a dear old place, and there’s an end on't! 

All the same it might ha\e been a dearer old place still if none 
of the bovs had been Devils Incarnate. Whtiher it was really 
* necessary as a found.ition for aubsrHpient Gentility that a boy 
should infliet nameless tortures in cold blood on one younger 
‘and weaker than himself I do not know, because it is a point that 
,depends upon its adjudieutor’s standard of gentility. I was, with¬ 
out CLUPStion, by extraction (and very imperfect extraction) a 
Little Blackguard out of the Street, and I knew no devilries worse 
than those ol the Bioir-Haggot class from which I sprang. There 
^Were plenty, for a race that li\es in ber‘r and on beer, and to all 
In^ts and purposes ts beer as the cheese-maggot is cheese, can- 
be expected to have a high ideal. But they were rather to be 
iJeseribed as rough brutality than diabolism. My Father’s row 
ith Mr, Gunn was a brutal one enough; hut young ns 1 was, and 
terrified to death, there was nothing in it to my thinkinfi* 
so horrible as the acts of tyranny and cruelty to young boya 
made up part of the daily life at St. Withold’s. Indeed, if 
^had to choose whether I would again go through the horrors of 
afternoon, or witness the obvious satisfaction of the rev. 
SlbBiMiipal when he had a good crop of victims for the birch, X 






he and iiis forbears had indul^S in for nedr^f^l 
Icentuncs was angelic by comparison with what went on aino^ 
)ihe boys themselves. I doubt, however, whether, if an examih^; 
|tioii could bo made of the subsequent lives of the boys of 
Stime, it would be found that the ones who acquitted themSclvjb# 
|best cither as Men or “ Gentlemen ” were also the ones who werh 
?the most vigorous exponents of the traditions of St. Witholdi 
"^here ought to be an approximate proportion between the extent 
of adoption of a system good in itself, and its beneficial effe^ 
vupon the person who has adopted it. 1 admit that to do justice 
to it we ought to be able to accumulate a large lumiber of 
instances. It would not be fair to take the case of the worst 
tormentor in my recollection, and put it down to St. Withold 
• that he is now a convict; or that another boy who fought him in 
the cause of a lesser victim in defiance of school tradition—and 
was beaten badly, for justice is not always retributive—owed his 
formation of character in any degree to the Saint. My own im¬ 
pression of this last boy is that had he never breathed the bracing 
atmosphere of Hclstaple, but been brought up as a milksop at 
home, he would have died exactly as he did in the Crimea five yeaii 
later, refusing a nip of brandy as he lay dying. ‘^Pm done for/’ 
said he, “don’t waste it on me—^give it to that chap I” It was the 
ruling passion strong in death, and a wounded Kussian got the 
benefit of it. 



This is only a note by the way, to supply a reason why I db 
not dwell on my school experiences. I have no doubt tliey manage 
those things hotter now. Probably the fire which originated at 
night in a Dormitory close to the school-buildings opened the eyes 
of the governing body. Por though it did not get into the new|^ 
papers it was whispered about that the first cause of the outbr^ii? 
was a bottle of turpentine which was being used, or proposed Jlp 
be used, in the pickling of an unpopular hoy by his fellows. 
Cratch yourself and rub in turpentine a^^eel what it feels 



CHAPTER XIII 


|Hpw Joe returned from St. Withold, but was afflicted by bis bat. But was re*. 

L , . lieved. More of bis Father’s leaps up in life. Joe’s reticence. 

■■ vS 

e^' TiiE end of the first term at Helstaple was an embarrassing"': 
^•time for me, Por glad as I was to get away from the process of, 
“ being shaped as a Man and a Gentleman, I was miserably con-^ , 
Vicious that the change I was supposed to be undergoing was sup-' 
loosed also to be a growing disfranchisement of my Father and 
fMother; a sort of constantly increasing discount of their claims 
l^to guardianship. Of course Dr. Thorpe never dreamed of the, 
^existence of such a feeling on my part, or it would have grieved 
' him bitterly. In fact, I am inclined to think that in his estima-;, 
; tion of the Respectability question, Dr. Thorpe was Early English': 
hdy even Norman, and had nothing of Queen Anne about him. 

'My clothes reproached me all the way up in the stage-coach, 
r'i’nd on the railway, saying in chorus, “ You are going to show 
j^urself ill us, not only to your Father and Mother, but you will. 

detected sneaking in to change us by Mrs. Packles and Porky 
itjOwls, and they will denounce you to their circle as a stuck-upper, 
ptiid will give reasons from their own experience why a presump- 
^4uous departure from that circle will never lead to good. They'i 
ascribe to you the haughty spirit that goes before a fall.” 
pj^d the miserable little shiny genteel hat that was damning mo 
p&i my own eyes as an impostor added on its own account the un-' 
^Bsorved and unnecessary sting, ‘‘You know your Father never 
^ad 8 hat like mo!** 

PYou? may fancy, then, what a relief it was to find on my return. 
^Stallwood^s Cottages that my Father had actually invested in; 
ilatl 

lis Hat exercised, in conjunction with the Magic Board, so^; 
erful an influence oH my FatliePs after life, that it is not to; 
pissed with a mere announcement. It was the first thing, 
when I emerged from the embrace in which my Mother and 
'^tinguished sight and speech, each on each, as I rushed into“ 
front room that Saturday in April; or rather that Easter' 
morning^ for I did not get home till after twelve at night*. 







, _V, _ r, 

f^cliop fl^kd'i^e reactidii Were maHng tiie a * areWsy ttJoiigK^ 

Hboy; and I begged to know at once and not wait till to-moiyow!: vS 
y.; “ Well, my dear, then,” said my Mother, “ we’re going away odtj 
1 of this house to a new one—^this very house I married yonr^J 
:,'!Father into and the rent paid punctual ever since I Fifteen year^l 
iiext Michaelmas. And all five of you bom here, and four buried^' 
rand gone to glory, Mr. Capstick hopes. Your elder sister Eliza-^{ 
.beth Ann after her great-aunt and died in teething. And yom^'l 
younger sister Jane in the fever, and your little brothers Chris;/ 
topher and Frederick also in teething. And yourself, my deaf,/ 
: 3i^s. Packles and all the neighbours were wrong about, sayin’ 
never could possibly rear you, and there you are at the top of aUj 
your classes, and them to say so 1 And us to go away and leave 
the old cottage and go and live in a Residence and a little OrficQ- 

round the corner with a brass plate-” t 

My Father postponed filling a pipe, but left his fingers in his/ 
tobacco pouch while he protested against this brass plate. ,/;■ 
“ Not if I knows it, Mrs. V.,” said he. That little board X ^ 
bought off of that carackter with a ’and-cart, by name Isbister,? 
three years and a half gone, that’s enough for a ’umble Builder/ 
like me. If I was Coobittses, that might be another sooto 
clothes. Bein’ what I am, as I says (follerin’ of Capstick)', < 
' Contentment is my Lot, and let us pray accordin’ ? ” v 

*‘You go along,” said my Mother. “You to talk like thatf^l 
" And that ’at ’angin’ on that peg to testify contrairy. Here’s ^o^yj 

a’most asleep- ” ' 

( Joey was, and was soon dreaming of a respectable Divine witHJ 
email eyes and large teeth, and a birch-rod. ; i| 

I ■. I beg you will note particularly the indication of my FatheiFl‘3 
^jgrowth of conviction of his professional status. His admisWjQi^^ 
S;^t he was “ not Cubitt’s ” contained an implication that 
fviot Cubitt’s in some sense in which Packleses laundry for jbEtiJ 
f,«tance was not “not Cubitt’s.” It suggested that Europe 
7 be divided into two camps, one maintaining that he was, the o 
/ that he was not. What a colossal stride in three years and a m „ 
^Also observe that the little Orfice round the corner was acc^j|" 
a sort of BuildePs birthright. I felt an intuitive certa^ 
such an Office and such a Hat carried with them Books 
^/inevitable corollary, and ah Office Clerk; and had I known a.4||^ 

/ Anore than I did then of Business, I shoxild have been abfe 



. 7 J>redict that nothing when looked for would ever occur in tbe^^ 
'"/Book consulted, but that a succession of references would be:& ' 



.iroiSEPE' 

^ < - 4 ) c 

^MST wHjd Vo^t wftltda j and tlmt it would/ in »h6rt, Ibip tloublo- 
>4ntry. Certainly that little Kan (whose name, it seems, my* 
■> J'ath©r*s observant eye had seen somewhere on his hand-c irt) was 
^ a travelling Magician, and my Father did most wisely to adliero to 
^0 Magic Board. 



CHAPTER XIV 


An 11 n-acarlpmieal Sunday morning. Concerning his Father’s new house. Joe’s 
walk tu Poplar Villa . but no Miss Lobsio' He tills Ins school e&pcrienceS. 
^ Anthiopophagi He will tollow Losjie, even to llampstc ad. 

No Lmiiau crentnro can be happit^r than the boy who wakes at 
home, on Ihc morning aft(‘r bis rclurn from school for the holi¬ 
days. Instead of being dragged a^vay from unfinished sleep by 
an imfi’eling bell, a tlini seii'ie that a benevolent Angel has said 
that you had better hive your sleep out; insfiad of immediate 
coneiliation of a tyrant who bullion 3 cm Idmself as a fee for his 
protection against other'?, a right I 0 wash and dro'^s 3 miirsclf in 
peace; instead of a possible dose of filthv medicine* In fore break¬ 
fast whether 30 U are ill or no, breakfast itself; instea<l of tutelai^ 
geniuses whom you know you will Jiave to stave off or evade for the 
rest of the day, parents conscious that compensation is your due, 
and not yet reawakenc'd to the neec’ssity of keeping even the best 
of Boys in check. No arn*ars of incompleted tasks or imposi- 
tioiifa, no Prayers, for oven had there been any in onr house J 
should ha\<‘ been too late for them—in short, nothing but un¬ 
qualified home! 

T remember particularly what a sweet and soothing sound the 
Sabbath bells had for me on that delightful April morning, when 
I woke very late indeed, and realized from their diiferenco from 
the Tlelstaplo peal that I hadn't got to go to ohurehl So yon see 
my Mother let me have my sleep out. 

‘‘ Likewise your Father may just as wc'll have his,” said my 
Mother. And she wc'nt on to give me details of the premises mid 
the little Orfice round the corner.—‘‘ Ackchly a back and front 
drawing-room, brenkfa&t-room level with tlio kitchen, three lafge 
and two small bedrooms, commodious kitchen and scullery, at the 
modercite rental of forty-five pounds per annum. Only whateyer- 
I am to do ivUh a servant, or withoni a servant I Tour Fath^Sr, 
says I must learn to be waited on like my betters, but it's hardt'^ 
to reconcile myself to it at my time of life, after all those years of 
cooking and cleaning up. Not but what," added my Mothblr, 
with a touch of worldly pride, “ there have been servants in 
family, for your Great-Aunt Elizabeth Ann's half-sister l£rs,^ 
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1 BarreH had an eBtablishment, with three, and a man to do tho 


hoots and odd jobs. 1 remember your Great-A\mt telliryj my ^ 
Mother that ho growled dreadfully in the kitchen, and bhook iho > 
house. So I suppose I shall have to, too!—^As your "Father says, 
it’s only habit, anrl we must all get aocustomed. But it don’t- 
seem natural to leave off cleaning, and very likely a girl with 
followers, and a cook the worse. However, ray desar, I mean to try, 

-—as becoming to j^oiir Father’s position.” 

What a happy iaculty rav Mother had of presenting her ideas 
in lucid fragments! Even 1, at eleven, could realize exactly her 
apprehension of htr probable difllcultieb in a rise in life. Would . 
it not almost bo better to hold on to StaJlwood’s Cotlage-j at any 
cost? My Mother anticipated an enquiry that was coming as 
soon as I should dispoM' of a bite of toast and butter:— 

“Why, no, Joey darling, bein’ there’s no loora for expansion at 
Stallwood’s Gotlages, and would involve business premisi*s else¬ 
where, thouftli of course in the maiimr of speaking a hoart-bn*ak 
to leave the old place—where, indeed, I have been truly happy, 
without disstji'sion and inde« d sold*mi too imu'h taken, owing as I 
thiiik io jour Fatbfr bo'ng hi Id out of Ins employment by circum- 
stances for which I blame none and name no names. Besides, 
there is m the rear a plot of land with bcparafe (‘iitranee from tho 
side-road, in all rcipects huitable for the erection of workshops. 
To l(*t on Building Lease for ninety-nine years from Lady-Day, 
of which your FathiT has secured the refusal.” 

Quotations from “To Ijet” bills seemed to work naturally and ^ 
easily into mv Mother’s syntax. I recognized their source; and 
as to the justice of the implication that mv Father had been all 
his life a Mash'r-Builder excluded by conspiracy from business, 
need I say that C loyally aeeepted it^ I am not prepared to say 
I don’t believe it a little now. 

“But T say. Mother,” said T, “bhall T sleep upstairs in a bed- 
, room all to myself?” 

“ To be done out by the girl,” replied my Mother. “ Only your 
bed I make myself whatever Vance may say! ” 

“Wot’s Wnnee been a-sayin’ of?” said my Father, presenting 
himself in his braces and noiseless stockings from upstairs. 
“Who’s a-pitchin’ into Wance? Pour me out my tea, old gaH* V 
And ray Father heaved a deep sigh, which, however, was meroly* 
provisional in case he should happen to tliink of a grievance. He 
really was in a most complacent frame of mind. However, ho 
succeeded in throwing his next remark into grievance-form, 

“ And here’s the Nipper only just this minute back, and I lay 
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Ws only waitin* to 'swallo'w down his breakfast to run away from 
his natural parents to his Popular Villa. And never coinmoo- 
nicating them none of his lamin’ what he’s been imbibin’ of this 
three montlis.” 

“No, Baddy,” cried I, indignantly. “I’m going to stop here 
all ihe morning and go afkr dniner. J don’t want to run away 
from you and Mother.” In proof of which I went and bat on his 
knee. “Besides, Miss Lossie will he at church 

My Fallwr closed one eye to express caution and bccrccy, while 
with the other ho affected to scan a i(>motc horizon. 

“I SCO,” said he. “In coorsc, Mi'^s Looey will he at Church— 
in course she will I” But on the subject of Miss Lossie waggery 
slipped off me like drops off a sea-bird’'* wing. J soared away into 
the heavens without noticing the water below. Panto might have 
been chaffed about the Sigiiorina Portinari. hut piobably he 
wouldn’t have understood. I knew my Father was chuckling, but 
didn’t ciiquiic why. 

“Just a-tcJlin’ Joey, I was.” said n^y Mother, going back to the 
change of homo, which evidently vveighed on her mind, “that I 
should make his bed just the same in the new ’oust'. Also his 
things, there bein’ no dependence on girls, men when such that 
followers are out of the question, and higlier wages taken on 
that account. Knowiii’ as I have done a girl by name Sarah Car- 
stairs whoso appearance was security itself, and avoided stnckly 
by gentlemen and young men alike, but twelve pounds a ytsir and 
not a penny less, being indeed honest and sober, but as I say- 

“I want a ’anoum girl to op<n the front door,” said my Father, 
“a regular Spanker!” 

“Then Followers,” said my Mother. “So sure as the sort you 
describe. Followers. And if Followers, then Consequences! ” 

“ And then you bundles of ’em out, Consequeuccs and all,” said 
my Father. “And prob’ly you gives ’em a character for their 
next place when the Consequences has died in teething.” 

“But, Vance dear,” said my Mother, who had quite taken to 
heart the ease of this purely imaginary Spanlcer. “ What’s to be¬ 
come of the poor girl, I ask .you, in the meantime? Because it 
, might he ever so long.” And my Father intimated that that was 
s the Spanlcer’s lookout, but so long as she was in his house, a 
clean cap and apron, and to open the front door stylish. But 
' the cares of housekeeping with this attractive though non-existent 
young person on her hands depressed my poor Mother seriously. 

I could indeed sec that she was conjuring up all sorts of nights 
mares in the way of housekeeping difficulties, and 1 could not at 
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ten years of age pooh-pooh them from my own experience. If 
anything, I sliould ha^e confinned her fears. For m my many 
visits to Poplar Villa during my Penguin period, 1 ha<l bwm mueli 
^^Itnprcssed with the frequent collisions between Aunt Iz/y and Ibo 
servants, and tlu' emphasis with which the former eienoiuuvd ihe 
moral worlhle-^sjK ss and ineompctenco of the laller. To be suie, 
TjOssio usually took their pait! Also F felt that my irolhcj* wasn’t 
Aunt Tv/y, very much indeed! So T hoped her fe'ars woro 
exaggerate d. 

I made up my mind that T would a'tk iliss Loasic what she 

( thought on this peunt as I walked alo7ig the roul lo Poplar Villa. 
But he*rc was a disappointment! Aliss Lossjo had pone to ^Irs. 
SpenceFa at Ifampstf .ul to stay over Meaiehy, anel h id taken 
Hastcr dosoph. Iho Doctor w’as in his Library—he always wa''. 
Anne fciigee-,tfd what 1 hedtalocl to ask, that she should tell the 
, Doctor T hnel come. I said “Please, yes^’—bt'cansc the ('\pre-,- 
f sion “You have come"’ revealed to me that F was f\i)c‘e1eHl. 
V^Tiereas the expro‘'‘-]Ou “You are Iw'ro" would not have deme so. 
What nice phaws there aie in language!-! was told, after ap¬ 
plication abo^e, to go up to the Lilirary. 

1 “Well, Joe! Back again? How do you like St. Withold’s?” 
The question was put hi a form that ('iiabk’d me to sav “ Very 
much!'^ 3£ it hael been a more searching one', as, for instaueo, 
“TTow do you like* being birched? Uow do you like ‘■ii‘iug otlu'r 
boys birched because ilw'y have made a False quantity? Ilow’ elo 
yPu like cinctjes as a digestive remedy? How do you like being 
bullied?”—had it been any such question F should Inve bowed to 
the Great T^aw which jiroelaims Si'creey as the whole obligation 
of life to the sehoolboy. I shemld ha\e lied, but with great r(- 
morse of conscience. Probably the Doctor knew quite well that 1 
ehould lie, and must lie, if he asked any questions the answers to 
which would reveal abuses. So ho kindly held his tongue, and 
I ashed no more. I tliink he was right. Possibly he knew the 
failings of the School, but not their extent, and not being pn*- 
parod for a crusade on the subject, thought it best that I should 
**take my chance with the others.” Moreover, he had no choice 
of another school for his prot6g6. 

“We’re looking very well, anyhow,” continued the Doctor, and 
I ^ 'thought this form of speech suggested that ho had to accept my 
"^au^wer without probing it. “What are the books? Let’s have a 
hjok—Sallust ? And you’ve done all that this term. Yc‘s. please! 
should rather think it w^as. Yes, please. And the Anabasis? 
t HoV many paraaangs have you and Xenophon marched? All 
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that? Well done,' Pilaster Joseph Vancet And Oolenso’s 'Al¬ 
gebra- ** 

And I felt I had my reward, for the Doctor patted mo on the 
shoulder aa I loaned against his knee and wo looked at tho books 
together, for T fell his approval m hia hand. 

‘‘Don’t you recolleet. Doctor,” said 1, getting garrulous, “I 
wrote that I thought Mr. Driver would get me put up to tho 
second form at once, and they did it after tlio first preliminary 
Exam. The first form were awful mulfi, and some older than 
mo! Dr. Lasher said it was no use keeping a boy who could do 
Herodotus by himself in the first form- ** 

“When did you <lo Herodotus?” 

“Why, c»vcr so long ago! Nolly couldn’t make something out, 
and I (lid it for him. And then T thought Herodotus looked so 
jolly that I boiroved it and did some of IVIclpomene by myself.” 

“ But how did Dr. Lasher know about this ^ ’’ 

“ Bceause in English Liteiature there was about anthropophagi 
and mrn vhose heads do grow beneath ihoir shoiilder<^. And Mr, 
Diiver said this showed wh,it a lot Shakespeare knew, and that 
he must li.ive icad Herodotus. And 1 said to the boy next mo 
that it wasn’t in Herodotus. And Mr. Driver said what had 
I said to Salter. And I told him, and he sent me to the bottom 
of the class for talking- And then he asked .all the boys what was 
the meaning of anthropophagus—and thev didn’t know. And I 
said Man Eaters. And Mr. Driver said “You’re guessing, little 
Vance’ Write out anthropophagus two hundred times for guess¬ 
ing, and tvvo hundred times for saying it isn’t in Herodotus. And 
then I said it w'tisa'i in Herodotus, because it was Aiidrophagi in 
Herodotus. And old Driver looked and found 1 was right, and 
sent me up to the top of the class.” 

“ And did you wTit(» out Anthropophagus five hundred times ? 

“It was only two hundred,” said I, anxious for strict justice* 
“No, I went to Mr. Driver after class-time, and •'aid, ‘Please, Sir, 
am I to write out Anthropophagus two hundred times?’ And he 
said, ‘No—once would do this time!’ And he made me write it 
in Greek letters. Then he asked me what book of Herodotus ft 
was in, and I said Melpomene. And ho said ‘ Hm! ’ But diretjtl;^ 
after the Examination, I was moved up. Please, when’s Miss 
Loasie coming back?” j. 

This was sudden, but I felt that school trivialities had occupi^ 
us long enough, and serious matters should be attended to. 
Thorpe laughed. 

“She ts coming back—sometime—at least, I hope so! 
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for when, that’s quite another pair of shoes. When a young lady 
goes to see her dearest friend she stays as long as she can. How* 
ever, if we send Anno to fetch away Joey, she’ll come too. Wo’U 
put the calf in a cart and the cow will follow it. Suppose you 
walk over and see her. It’s only seven miles from hero to Frog- 
nail—are you game for seven miles T laughed seven miles to 
scorn. But it’s rather a cross-country,” said Iho Doctor. “ Per¬ 
haps you’d betier walk to (^haring-Cross, or ’bus, and get the 
Hampstead ’bus from Charing (’ross.” 

“All right,” said I, witli manly decision. “But won’t they 
mind?” 

“ Who mind what ? ” said Dr. Thorpe. 

“The people wliere she is mind mo?” 

“ Oh no! They won’t mind you —or, look here! IIotp’s a letter 
to forvvar«l to Lossie. ]’ll just write a line to say you’re coming, 
and ^ou can post it.” 

So the Doctor wrote the line and put it in a separate envelope. 
“If T had been mean,” said he, “I conld have slipped a little piece 
of paper inside tin- other envedoiic and sent niy message for noth¬ 
ing! You see, doe, wlnt an expensive luxury a good eliaraeter is. 
Now I must get on with my writing. Come again soon, in tho 
evening.” 

And L jiosted the letter at the Tea-man and Grocer’s along tho 
road, and went home rejoicing. 



CHAPTER XV 


How Joo walked and buseed to Lossie at Hampstead How u little giil iitlked to 
liim, who piofoiied diownmg to hanging How Lossio ht Joe’s hcirtnp, 
and ot the t^peuccr rm'nage Lossio makps Joe tiot St W illiold out at the fits 
on Hampstead Heath Hew glad Joe vtas he hiid told no mote about hia 
school uightmaie. 

T WAS in a mightv hurr>, .vou mo\ bo sure, to gel breakfast 
and fetalt. And ray Alotlicr was cqu.d to the oooasioii, providing 
poached oggb and bacon, to biy notlimg of jam and marmalade. 
It was so luiliLo the <lays wdicn ray Rather used to appropriate 
more than his fiJr shaie of his salary at Euthei’gdl's, to treat a 
good deal too inairy Irundb at tlu Roebuck miuli too liberally. I 
behove these* friends all reg.irded him as a biekslider seduced 
from the Communion of Drinks by the Apostles of Alaramon, 
rather than as a Ereotliinker, or advocate of Temperance on moral 
grounds. I thought of this as I devoured my breakfast rapidly 
(which W’as quite needless, as I certainly did not save five minutes 
by doing so), and hoped in my heart that he would never slide 
furw.sid again. 

“ You just go straight along the road as ever you can go and 
turn into the Waralsvvorth Road and keep right on and you can’t 
miss it.’' Thus my Mother, whooo further instructions I of 
course ilespisod; the wayfarer always docs despise instructions 
when assured that “ho can’t miss it.*’ But it isn’t easy to miss 
Dondon when yon start within six miles of St. Paul’s, so I pnly 
lost a little time, and found a green Hampstead ’bus as directed 
at Charing Cioss. Ify exp('rience in this ca&c was the reverse of 
Iho motaphj sieian’s w ho “ defined ” omnibuses as “ things that go 
in the opposite direction.” 

In those days Hampstead was in the country; indeed, if it had 
tiot been for an outcrop of suburban villas at Ilaverstock Hill, 
Mother Redcap would have been very nearly the limit of town** 
Omnibuses thought this tavern the edge of civilisation, and 
stopped a long time for refreshments and badinage before ventur¬ 
ing out into the wildernebs. Mine was a very slow example, and 
must have whiled the best part of an hour between the Redcap and 
the cowpond on the left of the road facing Downshire Hill, Atf 
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y this point 1 began to despair of over reaching Tho Litnes, wliicii’ 
;,-wa8 tho name of Miss Spencor’s father’s Honso. So I ^'ivo way 
' to impationco and walked np the hill. This piqued th(' omnibus* 
^'causing it to put an extra horse with a iniin on it in front, and 
jto shout alter me with triumph tliat I’d bolter V s.it still aud 
waited a minute. Perliaps J had, but then ilu' omnibus had ap¬ 
peared to he ehov iiig the cud at the bottom of the hill, in bjmi>atliy 
with the cows in the pond. 

Mr. Spencer (who was Dr. Thorpe^s Dtgal Adviser) lived in 
one of three old red-brick-faced houses that had a front garden in 
common, and a way in for carriages, like Poplar Villa. The 
respectability of The Limes alone would have given eonlidcnco in 
'Mr. Spencer as a Legal Authority. But he had, apart from this, 
as high a reputation for caution and rc.;pon‘'ibilily as any solicitor 
on the Bolls. Although if Pruft'ssor Ab'^aloiri’s view of hiiu was 
correct, ho had acquired his fame for the latter solely hy an un¬ 
warrantable parade of th(‘ fonner quality. I once In ard tin' Pro¬ 
fessor siy to Dr. Thorpe, ‘’My dear Thorpe, have j’ou tver—in 
all jour experience of Aldridge, Spencer, Spenei'r, ami Aldridge*— 
known that Firm to give yon, or anj'^ one oJs<‘, a deeibivi* i>iece of 
advice i ” And Dr. Thorpe reidied, “ My dear Absalom, if any 
member of that Firm had done sueli a thing to nu', 1 slioiild luive 
lost all conlidonec in it at once. But the WMy in vvhi'li Spencer 
' prefers to reserve his judgment is worth volumes of other peoi)Io’s 
, shallow decisions.” 

■> I found my way to The Limes and got there just in time to avoid 
. -a shower of rain. Miss Thorpe wasn’t in; luit would he, and bad 
{left word that 1 was to be accommodaled with books to riMd until 
'her return. So I was shown into a parlour that smelt of book- 
vleather, horsehair, and conservatory, ami had no one in it but a 
^canary, who was singing very loud; and was given inj choice of a 
j'-iVoluine, and preferred Peter Simple, please—having indeed had 
l^nough of tho classics latelj'. I was just reading O’Briim’s 
description of flapdoodle, “the stuH they feed fools on,” when 1 
^^b^amc aware that I was an object of interest to a little girl about 
own age, who had sighted me from a back room and was vvork- 
|Thg gradually up towards communication. As I saw lier first 
a mirror on the table, and had only been seen by her relleetion, 
^{^onght T wasnT bound to take any steps myself, and went on 
^fnsidering what O’Brien meant. I had informed myself about 
l^pdoodlc by the time the little girl had got so near that I felt I 
^^uldii’t pretend any longer, and I looked up at the original of 
reiiectiou, which was a rather pretty and very serious little 
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maiden manifestly snckiner a peppermint drop. She looked at me 
with gravity for a few seconds, then asked if I should Hke one. I 
was not sure that it was good form to smell of peppermint in 
strange houses, so J said I didn’t care for it, which was untrue. 
The way was, however, paved for further advances. ‘ 

“Are you JStlibS Lueilla Thorpe’s Schoolboy that was expected 
and that’s to stop for luncli ? ” 

I said yes, with confidence. Miss Lossic had arranged it and 
that was {sufficient. 1 thought the enquiry justified a question 
frtJin me. 

‘‘Are you Miss Sarita’s sister Jane that’s seven years jounger 
than she is, and called Grizzle for short?” Uecause though Miss 
Sarita herself was the only one of the family I had seen, I had 
picked up the family history. 

“Yes—I'm Gri/zlc, or Janey—whichever people like to call me. 
Wliieli will you?” 1 reflecteil a ininute and decided on .Taney. 
On wdiieli Janoy addcnl, “And begin i ow!” 1 nodded once with 
my lips closed, as a pledge that 1 would do so on the next occa¬ 
sion, and then Janey said, looking straight at mo with a pair of 
hazel eyes: “ What’s your name ? Uecause 1 can’t call you School¬ 
boy!” 

“My name’s Joe Vance. The hoys call me little Vance, but 
not Joe. You call me Joe, please 1” 

“Joe, but not Vaucel Very well—^you’re very fond of Miss 
Lossic, aren’t jou, Joe?” 

“ Yes, vor 5 '— aren’t you ? ” 

“Of course 1 am. But not so fond as Sarry is. She’s very 
very fond of her. It goes by verios.” 

I felt that iny education had been neglected hut that now I 
knew. 

“1 hope you’ve got a nice book to read—there’s plenty more 
hero if you haven’t. Oh yes! Peter Simple. I’m so fond of 
Captain Manual. Thev are capital books for boys.” 1 resented 
this as patronizing. “ But I like all books about the sea, because 
I like the sea—i would ever so much sooner be drowned than 
hanged.” 

“But, I say, Janey!” My promise about calling her by her 
name was a little on my conscience, and I felt easier as soon as I 
had achieved it. “ I say, Janey!—^you know you needn’t be eiilieirl ‘ 
drowned or hanged.” 

“Don’t you think so, Joe? Perhaps not! But suppose you had 
to decide which? 1 should vote for drowning! I should never 


vote for being hanged, if they went on till Doomsday,” 
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tTanegr sucked het peptwrmint drop witli her cliin botwocn her ' 
hands and her dibows on a chair back, and looked very grave about 
it. 

I shouldn’t vote for either ” said I. 

“Perhaps they won’t ask us,” said Jaiioy, and 1 really felt the 
matter was getting serious. Oould nothing be done to avert such 
a gloomy destiny ^ Put wo waived the point, for a knock eamo, 
and Janey said, “That’s Lossic Thorpe coming. Now mind you 
recollect and call me Jancy.” 

How odd tho tricks of niemorv arc! I ha<l comtdctcly for¬ 
gotten this eonversation of forty-odd years ago iiutil I bought 
aomc peppermint drops for some children tin's morning, and they 
;ordered me to take one myself, and not spit it out. 1 ncvt*r re- 
'mcml)ered it even when—^however, that mint stand over! 

I chocked an impulse to run out and mett "Miss Los<^u', as T had 
repressed a natural grix'd for peppenninl lozenges, from a doubb 
whether oju' (ould lake sueh a liberty as to ualk out of another 
person’s house and come back again, until at any rate one should 
have shaivtii hinds with the whole ianuly. But 1 hadn’t long to 
wait for Lossie’s “Is Joe Vance comei Whi're 'n Ik*^ In tho 


Librarj ^ ” and Oriz/h^’s announcement as she opened tho door 
of our room, “ I’ve got him in Ik'ti*,” as if I wi‘re a s])ecimen. 

“Whore have >ou get hirn^ In hero^ JMay we have some of 
him? Whv, Joe, you’ve really grown in three months! Is it 
school or wliat? Remember 1 want you always to be a litlie ehap, 
and don’t grow too much—^whatever shall T do if Joey begins to 
grow too? However, he ean’t do tli.it for nnotlu't four yiars at 
least—can you, Joey?” Por Joey was still Lossie’s invariable 
asteroid, although he had left his babyhood three years behind. 
But ho retained a lisp, and with it, or in siiite of it, he now re¬ 
marked, “I want to grow up vethy thoon, and to hav(» a horth.” 
Por Master JoH‘ph whenever he spoke made a requisition. 

“Well,” said Lossb*, “you’ve had a donl^cy to-day, and that’s 
enough for you! Now, Joe, are you glad or sorry to be back, and 
how’s your Father and Mother? *’ She kept my two hands in hers 
until I had replied that T was superlatively glad, with ri'serves 
about school being perfectly satisfactory to avoid awakening 
suspicion of the contrary, and that Father and Mother were both 
and desired me to give their best respects. She then took her 
bauds back to pull her bonnet oft (for in those days girls wore 
bonnets), and gave it to Joey to carry upstairs very carefully and 
loot squash it. I think Master Joseph was going to bargain, but 
'1^ sister said, “ Out along, now—^you’ve had a donkey I ” and he 
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conc<?(lea the point with roluetaxKH'* Tiien liossie thtew h^tSelf 
into a rockini?-c*hair and took a good look at me. 

I am glad I am not called upon to make oath about some 
Tecolk'cliona of long ago. If I had 1o swear an affidavit on tho* 
question of wliether, just at the time Lossie came in at tho door 
of that n»ost respectable and trancpiil Spencer man-.ioii, some one 
did or did not open all the windows, and let tho swet't spring air 
into all tho closed rooms, and pull up all the half-down blinds 
and let in the sunshine, I bhouldn^t he able to make up my mind 
to swearing-point. It may have been so, or it may have been 
merely Los->ie. 

“luithcj grave 5^011 look, at a distance, Joe,” she said. “Como 
up near and see iln a—that’s risht, now jon're laughing! 

I w.is Lumhing, though indeed I was a little frightened of MisS 
Lossie’s enquiiing ejes. I read in them a coming catechism 
about school, with a Jorebodirig that I should not be able to tell 
favourable fibs under ilieir penetrating gaze. T began betraying my 
uneasiness, like a little idiot, by importing foreign mattc'r into 
the conversation. 

“ 1 say,” said I, “what an aw’fully long way it is from Wands¬ 
worth to Charing Cross! And there were such a lot of people in 
the ferry boat it neaily turned over.” 

“Whore on earth has the boy been? Wliat ferrv-boat, Joe?” 

“ Whv, at Chelsea! Because I got off the road at Battersea, 
and got into the tields, and then got the ferry for a penny below 
Chc-lsca Clinrcb. And then I walked ux> to Sloane Street, and itr 
had got so late T took the ’bus to Charing Cross,” T enl.irgcd a 
good deal on the dangers and difficulties of Chelsea Ferry, but 
my hearer wasn’t deeply interested. Probably she saw my 
motive. 

“You saw Papa, Joe, yesterday? Did you see Aunt Tzzy?” 

“ No—she was writing circulars, and thought 1 was the Baker. 
So I didn’t go in.” Miss Lossie accepted my words as clear, so t' 
suppose they wore so. 

“And of course,” said she, “Nolly’s at Chiydon Court till 
Saturday. 1 want to know if Nolly thinks your school like 

Eton-” X got frightened again, but a diversion occurred, MisS'- 

Sarita Spencer came downstairs ready for lunch and said it was^ 
a quarter past one and lunch was half-past, and how did I dd«j 
Master Vance? I did very well, thank >ou, Misa Spencer, 
might I wash my hands. This was negotiated, and while t 
washed my hands almost religiously (in view of the style of tbtff 
house) I reflected on Miss Sarita Spencer, and why it was that X 

> 



ybsteHC, us. 

, liiflxigbt'If ’ Elticlia lia3 a daaghtrr ftiiiat hateWtt 

I j*atJiejf Hko Mias Sarry. Perhaps it was cliiefly, if not en+irely, 

^ l^ecaixse her elbows appeared aotually to be the angles A 13 C and 
’ A 0 B themselves, and because of a certain lla\our oi aura of 
’piano surfaces of wliuh one was eoii'^cious during iiitir\uys, or 
when following their owner (or subject) up the "fitit ^ 

< I washed my hamls so long that I hid time aKo to wondtr why 
sho and I ossje should at first ‘•iglit ha\e flown into ( uh other’s 
arms, and down each olhor’s throats, which was veiuon 

of whit look place But f only wondered bet luse 1 <lid not at 
dhat tally age know the law of the altraelion ot oppo^jiU^ Tf 
U had, I should ha\e said to myself, of coursc--Miss 

||Los8ie hasn’t got on Angle in liei compositjon, at least not one 
that would stick in’ And it Mis-. Saiiy wire to try (\ei so to 
make her hair go iii x IluiT and get in hf^r r^e^,, she couldn’t do 
it. And Mi^s S is cvidonth getting n idv to he twiutv, while 
TiOSSie hasn’t quite ioigotton how to be ten”—Siriv was a year 
older thm Lossie, homg at this date soientun and a half f have 
fiinee then found out tint there are two distniet ilisscs ot girls 
and ho>s- those who in ^olltll are early versions of their matmitv, 
and tlio'-.e who in old ago aie late editions of their childhood. 
Wlien 1 last &iw Lossie I saw again the Lossie of Popln Villa. 
When 1 first aw 8air^ Spencer I knew exnctK whit sho would 
be twenty—tliirty 'jeiis latir. But had &lie Ined till now no one, 
seeing her for the hrst time, could ever have guessed what she 
was like as a girl of se\enteeii 

A sudden lunehioii hell stopped m\ rcfleelions ind smt mi' with 
,half*dried hands to be shown to Mr Spencer by Lossie, as my 
'young friend Joe Tanee who had just come fiom school at St 
Withold’s. On which Mr. Spencer sucecedod, by sa\ing, St. 
Withold’s—ah ha!” and then gi\mg a little nod and shutting 
^ ^is Ups tight, in making me behove he knew all about St. Withold, 
had only a qualified opinion of the Saint, whereas I riallv 
^Heve he knew nothing whatever This made mo uneasy, and T 


%as greatly relieved w^heii, on being told that I had come in- 


|yit»tion to see Hampstead Tlcath, he repnted in ovaetH the smie 
pWay,“Hampstead Heath- ah ha!” as if thi» motnes of smh a visit 
^ete open to suspicion But Lossie dissipated his Irp d manner 
K*^**Why shouldn't Joe Vance come to see TIampstead Heath, I 
IliHould like to know? Come now, Mr. Spencer, don’t be the Lord 
K^Obgucellor, but tell ns why—and give me some beef for Joe, 
Realise he’s ravenous.” 

my dear Lucilla,” said Mr. Spencer, very weightily. 
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** as you press me so for an answer—siop a minute for some mote 
gravy—I have no serious objection to making this admission- 
take oaro 5 on d<>n^t spill it—to making this admission with all 
due reservation—pass me the mustard, my dear—with aU due 
reservation, that on the whole I see no objteliou whatever to Joe 
Vance coming to sec Ilami>stond Heath.” 

Of co’irse not!” cried Lossie. And Raiita and Crizrlc 
echoed, *‘Of course not.” Their mother, who w\is there, but who 
W.IS one of those iieoplc who make no impres'^ion on others and 
who apparently receive none themselves, seemed to say something- 
She had iron-gr« y lolK of hiir on each sid(' of hf‘r forehead, and 
spoke under lur hri'alh, and I don’t think I should have known 
she too said “Of emirse not” only that Lossie went on, “I’m so 
glad jou agree with me, !Mrs. Spencer. And wc aic all going out 
tor a walk to show Joe Vance Hampstead Heath if it doesn’t 
rain.” On wlinh Master Joseph, who was on llie other side of 
JjOSsk, struck in, “T’ve been on the Heath wunth lo-dav. T want 
to go to the Zo<logical Gardentli in Regent’s Paik, and see tho 
Carnivorous Animals fed at four oVloek precisely ” Rut this was 
negatived and vve got out on the Heath in due course, and 
L()‘sie and Saiita pointed across the London fog to sliow me 
where 1 had eome^ from. The We'ii (as Oobbett called it) was 
then a small Wen compared to wdiat it is now. Rut the heap of 
fog <hat hid the Surrey Hilli was denser for its ihiekness—for 
when I looked ov'er London fiom the same point one April day 
two 5 ears 'im’c, T saw the Crvstal Palace plain enough And then 
T tJiought how Lossk' and ^liss Rixmeer and Joe\ and 1 stood there 
on that day, and how then there was no Crystal Palace. And 
Pengo Park slept unsuspieious and unspoiled. But vve walked 
towMrds the Spaniards without speculating about the growth of 
London. Thoie were so many fields between, and the air was so 
swef't after Apiil showers in the morning, that we dieln’t trouble 
our heads about anything. 

At least, not for a moment. For when we had started for the 
Spaniards (after a demand from Joey that we should go to High* 
gate, and his being told that it was on tho way there, and ex; 
pressing suspicion of our veracity) trouble came into my head, is 
the form of an apprehension that Lossie was going to have it dut 
of me about St Withold. Now opart from my wish to kcejf toy# 
self a sealed book on the subject, I was happy at the pause in tlte 
process of my conversion to a Gentleman, and was thoroughly eu* 
joving the peace and the presence of Lossie. Of course, like ty 
Spirit that left the body, and had to return and reanimate X 
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in tny Heavtai, and almtting my eyes io the hoiror 
^ a re-entary into the prison-house. After all, that wouhl be icri days; 

: hence! 1 wasn^t going to fidget about that at least until fcJaturday. 

: !?leven years old docs this sort of thing very easily. 

^ But Ihen I had never liad a secret from Lossie. In my three 
years of Penguin’s 1 had naturally boeorne a sort of tame eatj 
St Poplar Villa. Indeed, at some undefined eonfiu('iie(’‘ of events. 
Miss Lossic had become Lassie, to me; having, I think, for a short 
j time stood betwicm inverted commas as a protest against any 
presumption cm my part. She used to speak of mo as “ t'other lit- 
^ tlo ^ 'Other,” and whenever I had anything to lell that wii-^ pleasant 
terwise, or anything on my coiiscieneo, 1 was sure to lake 
iLosbie into my confidence first, with of cour^-c' a reserve in favour 
, of my Mother after; the communications to Lossie always lining 
: made with a subcutaneous sense of what a pleasure it would be to 
tell my Mother what Miss I^ossie had said of this or of that. P’or 
. in speaking lo my Mother I retained the not to put lier to 

the embarrassment of a doubt whether she was or wasn’t expected 
to change her own form of address. But T had iif'ver held my 
longue about anything to < ithcr, and here was I n solute lo keep a 
secret if possible from both, ll was very unpleasant. 

**Kow, Joe, let them go on in front—and then we can talk. I 
want you to tell mo all about Bt. Witliold’s.” 

The KvaminatLon bad begun, and the answ’cr lo the first ques¬ 
tion was evafeivc. It was framed on the lines of Baedeker—treat- 
; ing of the antiquity of the school, the lateness of its Decorated 
period, and the earliucs; of its Perpendicular; of the number of its 

• masters, and the profundity of their scholarship; of the* smallness 
of Dr. Laslier’s e.vcs, and the redness of the .second Latin Master’s 

• nose; and then, becoming feeble and diffuse, drivelled down to 
the tightness of tho first Mathematical Master’s trousers. They 

^wero awfully tight and Purdy bccundus reported that he had 
f heard them bursting at the seams. 

*'Stuff and nonsense, Joe!” exclaimed Lossie, impatiently. 
i'**you know very well that Mr. Packer’s trousers are not what I 
[ want to know about. Bother ^fr. Packer’s trousers!—Tell me 
about the classes, about the food, about the matron, about the 
^Pys—especially the bad boys. Are the boys, tho bad ones I 
as much flogged as some people say? Or is it all exag- 
^^geration? 
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0 that I had only to confess up to my own birchings (for that 
j&Vaa tho rock ahead) to one who would have cheerfully derided 
danced with joy over tho amount of the infUotion! O that 
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"Potky OWIa Bad Bxandtiei't 5low t feliouH Bave iw-, 

joieod in describing castigation beyond human endurance, carb- - 
loads of new birch-rods, and Dr. Lasher fainting with exhaustion 
and brought afresh to the scratch by means of strong stimulants t , 
But Porky had (so T heard) entered the hkrchanl Service, and 
was Heaven knows where! And it was Lossic, Los-jic herself, that 
was waiting for an answer with the thoughtful grey eyes under 
the long eyelashes fixed on me, with somewhat, as [ now saw, of 
more serious purpose in her questioning than nieic eoncfni in her 
little brother’s wtlfaie, however strong that might be. 

“ Come, Jo(*, don’t sit there with your lips shut, looking like an 
owl! Do thaw a little and tell me thiugs!’’ 

“ What about ? ” 

‘^Joe, little brothers ought not to be little Humbugs^ You 
know what about as well as J do. About how much bad boys are 
punished ’’ 


“ W<1D T suppose it’s hkc any other »Sclio(d ” 

[ was beginning to feel the usf le*-- jIk ss of evasion before those 
grey-blue ey<s, and indeed J don’t know iC I should have managed 
this one, only that whin I looked sli^ly up to see what they were 
doing they wore looking towards Harrow. !My reprieve was short# 
for the eyes came back from Harrow with startling suddenness—* 
“Joel Tell mo the truth’ ILiv^e they ever birchod 
“Of course they have All the boys get birched—it doesn’t 
matter rcalK whether they are good or had— it’s part of the disci-* 
phne. Dr Ladier savs hp was birehcd when he was young, and 
what would he have lieen without it*'” For this was indeed the 
way in which the Reverend Dor tor looked at the qu< stion, and im- 
presisod us boys with a sense of his perfections as he stood. For 
we accepted the view that a Head Master who was satisfied with 
himself must be great indeed. Subsequent reflection has made 
me doubt whether a familiarity with Greek particles and accents^ 
alone compensates for any and every other defect of character— 
and I have since shuddered to think what Dr. Lasher without hU 
carlv discipline would have been, if he was right about the good 
it did him “ And you know, Lossio,” I went on, “th(’v say at the' 
school that girls and women know nothing about it, and that boyet^ 
have got to be men, and that they mustn’t be allowed to grow up 
Alilksops.” * *»' 

“And 60 on, and so on, and so on, and so on,” said Lo»sie. 
know all about it, dear Joe! Don’t suppose T don’t. What did 
they birch you for ? ” 

“Oh, J hadn’t been doing any harm. I was birched for conV 
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' tradicting' tho MathenpLalical Tutor, You know they put me back'' 

• to do Euclid all over again.” 

f " But wby did you contradict him? ” 

^ " ** Because of tho Dchiution of a Straight Line—a lino that lies 
!* evenly between its oxlreiae points. I ashed him what lying evenly 
^meant. And lie wasn’t able to answer, so lie said I bad contra¬ 
dicted him. And,” said 1, with a glimmer of hope that we might 
wander away from the biroh-rod, “it ts awful rot, you know— 
you might just as well say tliat it lay straight between them, or 
that a straight line is a line that is straight! ” 

But Lossic* was not to be taken oft the scent by this red herring. 
She insishd on full df tails, and J went on hoping against hop(* for 
anoth< r. “ Wtdl! Old Lasher didn’l luk into me vt‘ry much that 
lime, to spite Pucker, because it was Maiboinatjos, and «»1 course 
Lasher is Cla‘‘-.ie,d Languages and LiUraturo and liates lilathe- 
matics. They always say at th<‘ Keh(»ol lint Paek<'r can never 
get a boy properly flogg'cd. But La'-lwr laid it well on to a boy in 
his own form, for tiauslaliiig populos people.” 

“ I thought ir m as people.” 

“Yes—that’s pop v\i1h a short o—this was poapulos with a long 
0 . Well! He gave this boy all my share as wfll as his own. It 
was Spendergrass primus—thet was his naitie, you know ” 

“ Yi's—and then i ”— 

And then 1 wanted lo say that the inculcut eudf d- But I liad 
got involved in luy own narrative, and the moreilt'ss t>es fistd 
me to more, though 1 had sworn to my‘-ell that nothhig on eaith 
should make me reveal tlw* si'quel of this story, 

"Well—nothing! Only Spendergrass primus complained.” 

“ Complained of what ? ” 

^ " Complaint d that I had less than he, and it wasn’t fair.” 

/ “Who did he complain to—^to Dr. Lasher?” 

“Br. Lash(T? Of course not! lie complaintd to tho Head 
Boys on iny form.” 

“And what did they say.” 

“Oh, nothing—it doesn’t matter.” 

' “Now, no nonsense, Joe! Doesn’t matter—the idea! T mean 
to know all about it, and you may as well tell me.” 

“Well—^they said I must be pickled.” 

, “ Good Heavens I Wliat did tho horrible little wretches mean ? ” 
With a mixed feeling of shame at th(‘ transaction, and of prido 
iu its existence as a great and immemorial usage of my School, I 
^vealed that boys who were considered to have had, from favour- 
or otherwise, too lenient a dose of the rod, were subjected to ‘ 
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:>aa irritant of peppet* or aalt, acdordmg-tb circUmstaiic^-mvora^,'/ 
'C^o equalize the justice or injustice of the relative ca^s. 'Frohfi^j^, 
:it was something of this sort that led to the turpentine incident ^ 
liave already referred to. ' Vv 

, "And, oh! Joe—dear Joe—^were yoti pickled?” ‘ i',\ 

I I had got the ugly part of my story told to my Ihinking-^and,^ 
I was boy enough to enjoy telling the remainder. 

" Oh no! I wasn^t pickled. I got off by fighting 
"What—fighting the whole lot?” 

' " No—il^s like this—^you can be pickled, or you can fight another’ 
boy bigger than yourself. I chose Spendergrass primus, to pay; 

: him out for complaining. And as soon as he had time to get all5; 
right after old Lasher, we fought behind the Cloister—^that’s where’ 
vthey fight—^and I had a black eye, and he had two teeth loosened. 
But the dentist said they would tighten in again, and it didn’t-' 
matter. Oh, Lossie, don’t cry! ” 

For Lossie was crying, thougli she said she wasn’t. “ It’s only, 
the dazzle of the sun,” she said. " There must bo a rainbow, 
somewhere behind us—^look at the drops on the grass, how they^ 
sparkle like diamonds!” But it hadn’t been a rain-drop that P 
saw fall on the hair bracelet. However, Lossie cleared up like the 
April shower, and the sun shone again. >\ 

" Boys are all alike,” said she. " You were just like Nolly.' 
when ho went to Eton, before you wont away in January. An^- 
now you’re just like him at the end of his first term. You knowV- 
Joe, you wouldn’t have told me all those horrors if I hadn’t, 
pumped you so. But I won’t blow you up, dear, so you needn’t be» 

^ frightened. Let’s follow them on to the Spaniards.” K) 

' For wc had stopped during this conversation at the ScotcljLi 
,.Firs at the edge of the Heath. Lossie had sat down on a wooden- 
seat while we talked, and I had been making little heaps of sandL 
and fir-cones at the knotty exposed root of a fir-tree close by. ;‘ 
i; never see a fir-cone now without thinking of that afternoon 1a^ 
X Hampstead. [ 

"I don’t think Eton can be half as bad as this horrible 
where you are, Joe,” said Lossie, as we started again. "Null® 
never told me anything like what you have to-day—I should 
to murder that abominable old what’s-his-name ? ” 

" What, old Lasher! ” said I. " Why, old Lasher I lie’s reij 
not half had, when you come to know him.” 

"Well, then—^tfiat Hr. Packer that got you flogged by telHil] 
a lie about you. I certainly should like to murder him, 
now, Joe, say you hate him!” , ^ 



lacIc^r^'l But of course Ms troui^rs axo too tight, and he^is rathfe 
^•ias-—"■ • _ :{| 

i?^Lossie had a laugh for this, and I felt we were getting to right®** 
^^ain. “ Bother old Packer’s tight trousers,” said she, “ Didn’t 
rSsay so before, and you make me say it again? But now—how^ 
"about the other boy ? Don’t you hate himf* 

** What, Spendergrass?” cried 1, and ray surprise was real, find-, 
ilig vent in a quite extravagant amount of accent oii his first; 
syllable. “ Wliy, Spendergrass is going to ask his Governor to ask, 
mo down to Princes Kisborough in June—^Larkshall’s bis Gov-- 
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emor’s country house. We had no end of a spree, him and me,‘. 
,etc., etc.” And I was glad to get on to a narrative of this spree, 
and thus to avoid further revelations of school-disciplim^. But", 
Xossic was very absent, and didn’t seem to profit by it. She in- 
,,terrupted me suddenly at a most critical and interesting crisis in 


,s‘|the spree- 

% “But, Joo dear, T do want to know—are they geing on like 
,^;'this with you always? Never mind about how you blacked their 
noses with cork now—you can tell me that after. Sui)poao 
' you’re at scdiool there three or four years, won’t it get any 


better ? ” * ' 

?" “Oh, it’s all right! Besides, any pupil they think they can run 
'for the Thnrtoll Scbolar.ship they let off easily—^because they don’t' 
(Want to upset him and spoil his chances.” 

^ Lossie stopped and looked round at me with an expression of- 
;be\vilderment. 

s\,\“Do you mean to say, Joe, that when a boy isn’t trying for any 
^Scholarship, or what would bring credit to the school—^because- 
ithat’s the idea, I suppose?” 

“Yes—that’s the idea. The Thurtdl sends a boy to Oxford; 
land if he distinguishes himself of course that brings more pupils, 
|to St. Withold’s.” 

jjr' “ Well, then—that then, they do want to upset him and spoil his, 
fcbances ? *'■ 

|V/*Oh, no! At least, that’s not the way to put it. It’s tho’; 
lystem! ” 

,h'ft What’s the system ? ” 

;H **^\7ell! The system Dr. Lasher was brought up in.” "j 

^i''?“And I don’t think,” said Lossie, “that Dr. Lasher would dd"! 
liny, credit to Pandemonium, which is the same system, I should"* 

Put please, Lossie, you won’t tell the Doctor aU this- ** 
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.< “TWre-lh^ sae on m fcoAi stoppuist for.vusl- CtBBd 

tJoe!”;. " ■ ■' • ■' . .Tn-'-v 

f Whether the Doctor was told, I never knew, but of one effect 
?.which this conversation would have (and did have) I felt as cer«; 
tain at the time as if Lossie had put her intentions into words^ 
^namely, that Joey Thorpe would never go to a public school. For 
.the Doctor would never run counter to any wish of Lossie’s, And 
I am sure that she lor her part believed that what was true of St» 
.Withold was very nearly true, if not quite, of all public schools. 
This was encouraged by Nolly’s obvious reticence about Eton, 
which was in truth nothing but the natural attitude of a boy to¬ 
wards his sister. Had Lossie been my own sister I doubt if I 
should have told her all I did. It turns on a very singular nuance 
of a boy’s character—the one which decides what he will or will 
not consider to be sneaking. Perhaps as long as he realizes there 
.are such things as meanness and the reverse, it does not so much 
matter how much his germ of a brain muddles the details. But 
that this particular confusion exists, that it is unmanly to reveal 
school secrets to sisters, I am convinced. Obviously it would have 
been easier for me to confess (to Spendergrass, for instance) that 
I had told all that story to Miss Lucilla Thorpe, than for him to 
tell me ho had told it to his sister. 

Anyhow, Lossie evidently got the idea that she had seen throug:h 
me into the secrets of school-life, and that Nolly could have told 
similar talcs had he chosen. And from this it came about that 
Master Joey passed through a curriculum of day-schaola and 
private tutors instead of having his character formed on orthodox 
lines. 

. We got back just in time to avoid a shower, and then it became 
clear that what it is nowadays right to call tho trend of evenly 
was in the direction of my stopping the night at The Limeau 
vEor there is a class specially favoured of Heaven, a sort of Chosen 
.^‘People, who always catch ’buses before you do; who get in at th? 
jjpit and Galleries of Theatres before the doors are opened; who 
.' monopolize standing-room, and remain inert and immovable) in 
sitting-room; who succeed in seeing Paces while you have to -be 
-1 satisfied with coat-tails and bustles. This class is of no age, ftp 
i^'sex, no i>rofcs9ion; in fact has no qualities whatever, except tli^i 

t f being Somebody Else. It is suspected of chuckling inwar<3[l^ 
ver your discomfiture, but otherwise is without passions. It 
Jjigreed at The Limes that this class would be sure to have taken 
ihll the places in the ’bus long before I got there, and that thif 
Vpis equally true of all dates of arrival. So it was determined^ 
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X should stay the jjight, and I did. ^iiirmiseg whether iny I’athei* 
jWould be aiixioua struck mo as an odd altribuU* of high rcspccta- ^ 
^lity when I thought to myself how diiTi^rwit things wore in our’ 
H^d days before the Building Trade was dreamed of! My Father 
Vas often away all night without notice given, and my Mother 
postponed belief in disaster quite contimtodlj. 

Some young friends from elo>>e by wore elieiti d by a throo- 
oomerod note from Sarita, and \\c spent a i)leaMnil evening play¬ 
ing Pope Joan. It is a good game, and the board can be sx)nu 
round and round rapidly, which seems to me to give it an advan¬ 
tage over otht^r card-games with no boarcK. lueidentally, 1 may 
note that I \ery early deserted cards for chess, and iievir wont 
hack. 

The Sponocr family was a very late family in Uio morjung 
api)arciitly, for Los-^jc and I got the besi jiart of an hour la fen‘ 
any of them \v< re visible. 1 really thought all the water in the 
urn on the ‘'idelioavd would <‘vaporate lielore an .luthontic tea- 
maker nppr.^(re(l, so impatient did it b(oome, lii fact, it ouoo 
suddenly became quite snappish, owing to strained rolaliuns with 
its napbthn-lami), and had to be so<*tln d. This done, our conversa¬ 
tion wont on at the point ot intOiTiiption:— 

"Pm sure your Motlior won’t mind it, Joe, when once slie gets 
a little into the wav. yViul you know, after all, she won’t have to 
work so hard as she has done.” 

"Oh, I suppose it ’ll be all right.” For of course at that ( ‘I’ly 
date everything was always going to be all right. "My i'\ilher 
says if the cook or the lioa'omaid an* bouiioeable, he’ll scjuaro them 
up sharp, and seial them X)ncking in double-quick lime,” 

"My dear boy, that’s not the difficulty. .\Ti\l)ody can get rid 
of servants. 'L'hey are not limpets or leeehf'S. The trouble is to 
find the new oiU‘s. And your Mother wrill have to do that.” 

I felt I was in the jireseiice of superior knowledge of the subject, 
SO when I re])eated again that Father thought it would he all right, 
I avoidetl details for fear of another dostruetivo criticism. 

"My upstairs Joey,” said Loasio, iiiveiitiug an expression to 
cover existing facts, "was snoring when T went in to ste—at least 
would have bc-en snoring, if he’d been Aunty. I wasn’t going 
to wake liim, breakfast or no, and I shall hear him move, down 
here. We’re just underneath.’’ 

^ v"You didn’t tell me what the Doctor said,’’ said I, referring 
^ack to a prae-kettle-boiling stage of the conversation. 

“ Said you would be sure to choose for yourself when you were 
though—that you could go into your Father’s business just 
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iJio same for the neart thtee or four years. Aud you had hetier 
have the full advantage of your schooling* You may get the 

Thurtoll Scholarfehip, you know- 

** And what did Father say i ” 

"Said the berth would always bo wacant for the Nipper, and 
you certainly did seem to have an aplitood for the Clarsicks.’^ 
From which it must not be inferred that any disrespect was meant 
to my Father; as the fact is Losbie and 1 were so confidential 
that we made no bones of comparing notes about our seniors' 
individualities. But lines were <irawn. Lobsie w’ould never have 
mimicked my ^[other’s pronunciation any more than I should the 
Doctor’s. I w'ab very free in the matter of Aimt Izzy. 

" I say, Lossie,” said I. 

"mat, Joe 

" Which do you think your Governor would really like best t ” 

“ W^ell, de.ir, ,\ou know what Papa is! Of course as he happened 
to be able to give you his Nomimition, or whate\('r they call it 
at this horrible genteel Wackford Sviueerscs, why, ho would like 
you to have thi* full benefit of it, and perhaps go up to the Uni¬ 
versity. But I’m sure if he knew how J)r. Lasher went on-” 

I stopped Lossie with a voluble disclaimer. Dr. Lasher was th( 
most awfully jolly old boy, and the System was the most awfullj 
jolly old System, and Si. Withold was the most awfully jolly oi 
old Saints. Heaven forbid that Lossie should draw any oppositt 
contdusions from what I told her yesterday. T as(‘nbed a greai 
liberality to St. Withold on the ground that I had not hesitated tc 
toll so much about him, suggesting that Nolly could tell a lol 
worse things about Eton if he chose. It was just the same in al 
other schools, only heaps worse, ami the boys wouldn’t toll. Ir 
fact, I did all I could to erase the impression I had givtm, seeing 
the matter now in its relation to a possible disappointment for Dr 
Thorpe. T btemly resolved in my own mind that, whatever night 
mare of the Saint’s fiancee’s nine-fold brood should dominate mj 
school-dream, nothing on earth should wring a complaint fron 
me about it. For the future all should be silence. 

I also perceived that Lossie would bo more likely to tell hei 
Governor nothing about what I had revealed if I laid stress on th< 
Oxford possibility. T was able in this connection to produce 
evidence of favourable predictions about myself in the schoo 
though it was only my first term. Capp tertius had overheard i 
con\orsation about me, and a wager laid by no less a person that 
Mr. Packer of the tight trousers;—^that if I stopped on long enougl 
J should get the Thurtell, and end with a double-first at Oxfoird 
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T toU this to tossie, and Mr Packer beemed to go up in ker good 
rfppinion 

K ‘‘Well then, Joe,” '!aid she. “Thit’s how il'o to Ll' / shm't 
Hell Papa about the School, and I hope you’ll be let oif eas^ ntji.t 
And >ou’ll be a double first, won’t jou^” 
r How very curious some fommon ti^urcs of ‘^pwch are, if jou 
[think of them seriously ’ Why oil earth should 1 lia\e asktd 
IiO&sie in reply it thit wouldn’t be a laik? That v is my eom- 
ment, but I got no siiswf t 1 or Santa Sptncfr c inir dovinsl'iirs 
;in. a liurrj, pretending sh( had neicr been behind tinu <ii any 
jfprcvioU'j oceiuon 1 w isn’t abb to tell m^sdf exictlv vhy I 
.wondered thit Miss Saii\ sjiould be so well kisstd on loth sides 
^by Lo sic when slu ciil< red the room in tlu himv aJiuisnd but 
I pertciMd i fitness m the equilibrium owing to Iwr tcstmblaiico 
to the isoscfks tri tu!,It Jful Lossie kissid one snk rnlv, X 
should ha\( Idt tint sh< hid got slightly scabiu J or e\i la¬ 
thing r os K did Iftl 111 < fill I iMlinid it for ni( ’ This rrny s« em 
nousiust, I ut it IS to my mmd true and L am not wilting this 
lor the At mi il public 

‘ Good moi 111 Uh Mistd Vince” said Saii>, and protitdecl to 
make the Ui to the gn it gr itifie ition .iml i<li<t of tlw kettle, 
the extinction ol whose limp was like a I’roelimation tf Pe lec 
“hive bceaiibp Mamma ntvti takes tea, and one foi the Pot, six 
How I ( in s( t about voui omnibus it s the < lot k in tlie 
passage* Jwciity minutes to nine—it n»n t In fist^ Bake well I 
BakewelU Wliit’s the lime by the kitchen tlock^” A nply from 
the bowels ot the ciith answered Ibis inquiry oier tho stan lail 
outside “T thought it w is f ist —twe nt^ fi\e minute t Papa 
jnust put it back next time "Mamma goes emt beeiuse ho won’t 
push the minute hand biek, and it goes round and lound and 
Strikes every lime and gets on AT imma’s nerves Let’s see I Stop 
'U minute t You can’t catch the half past nine ’bus now You 
>¥night get the te n o’clock one'— v> ould that do * ” 

^ “He can eat eh any ’bus,” said Lossie, “if they go every half- 
ikour—can’t >ou, Joe*” 

1 “How, isn’t that lust like lossie*” saiel Barita 

“ What’s like T o'^sie * ” said Air Spencer, appearing “ Oood- 


pOOming, Xje>ssiot Wliat is it th it is lil^e MibS Lueilli Thorpe* ” 

J “ Saying bo\ s can catch any omnibus because they go every 
mU-hour,” said Sarry, rather cutting her father off shoit. Mr, 
method of receiving this was legal and irritating 
r “ My young friend here,” said he, “ appears to me to be only one 
Am I to understand that all boys go every half-hour* ” 



' ' 'f* * , . 

“Nonsense, Papa, you know what 1 mean quite well I Griazje 
dear (for Grizzle was appearing), ask over the stairs if these are 
our eggs.” 

“ If you and Grizzle don’t know, how can you expect the cook to^ 
know i ’’ said !Mr. Spencer. And Sorry said, “ Well, for the life of 
mo i can’t tell what you’re all laughing at.” Because we were 
laughing. And we didn’t laugh less when Grizzle came, in, saying, 
“Bakewell says they a?f our eggs.’’ But Sany didn’t seem any 
the wi^tr, and revericd to the omnibus. I checkmated this 
vehicle by a remark 1 luid beiui wailing to mak(*, to iho effect that 
I inhmded to walk all the way. Clearly then there was nothing to 
arrange, and Lossic* said, “You silly boy, jou might just as well 
have suid so at once I” 

It was some time after tills when T was just going to say good¬ 
bye and start, that Harry was taken with a tit of laughter that 
threatened serious consequences. “Oh, Lossio tlcar,” she said, 
after veroveiing respiration, “it was bocau'^e I saw what Papa 
meant all of a ''udden! Jlist as if Grizzle and 1 were lien-.! ” 

Lossic started with mo to show me the shortest way. We tallced 
about Saritii. I was emphatic in my approbation, and couldn’t 
repeat too often that the young lady was awfully jolly. But in 
spite of this I remember then wondiring at Lossie’s adoration of 
In r. And as she searcoly comes into this narrative eKcopt as a 
recipient of a number of letters whieli aflei*wards iiassed into my 
]) 0 s o&sion, and wdiuli 1 now Ime lii're, it is only this inability to 
accoaiit lor Lossie that h.is made me piece together ray scraps of 
rceolloetion of Sarrv, so a-, to obtain if possible some light on the 
problem of her fascination. For inj-self, I never could understand 
it; but probably every one else was right and T was wrong. 

I said good-bye to Lossie, and started for home; very glad to 
have avoided any more about St, Withold’s. 



OHAPTEK XVI 


Jo^'s Fnthfr’K Hnt attain. And how his Mother died. A letter of Lossie wiittcn a 
year nftei. Of hib Fathd’s Rtiuf and his own—The story of las I'afchtr’a 
courtahii> told to Joe Ot tho I’nre Caun Mngoirachan Mountain JDow, and 
how Joo lay awako hecaubu of the same. 

Ox ro-roadintf a p.issagc of iliis "MS, I perccivod that T had 
after all, in the of my own protest, dismissed iny Path* r’s 
Hat with loo short and disrespectlul a notice. [ am, yon ,ee, an 
old staqer, and to me the whole of the Past presents jtseli as ono 
huge shiny &tovepip< Hat, with Proletarians and Itoturiers <*rawl- 
ing round it on (heir stomachs in abjfct abasement. I am told 
tLit new readings of ihe Book of Inti have been sanctioned by 
the Anthonties, ■whoevtr thev are, ami tint a Bank Hirectyr has 
been den in a bilhisuk! Bat 1 eannot nerve inysilf to accepting 
such a state ot things on hearsay, and must stick to the memories 
of boyliood. 

1 refer again to this Hat (observe that T always give it n 
capital), not witli nnv hope of doing it jiisliee, 1ml becanso it was 
an onlwaid and M-.il)le of a ehuiRid ordtr of tilings. Dur¬ 
ing the whole of tho ptriod betwien my lirst c\pcriome of L<»ssi'\ 
and her letter (which 1 am coming to), mv Fallur was what is 
described in Fiighsh, and in English oniv. as sober. In other 
countries penjilo arc nojimil, or drunk. In England an abnomnl 
condition demands the adjective sober, and oecasionallv gets it. 
The change, which had been procured bv tlie simple ineuient of 
two months’ enforced abstention, was little less than promotion to 
Paradise for mv Mother. I myself felt it more through my rela¬ 
tion wdth her than in any other wav. For to me whatcv<‘r iny 
Pathcr did was right. Hml his drunkenness hd to brutality to 
my Mother, or myself, it might have bt'on otherwise. Bui it 
showed itself almost entirely in Baeehan’ilianjsm proper, and 
fights with equivalent males of his own species. 

I cannot quite bring m^^clf to write that in the Hat period my 
Mother became kindei* to me. It would imply a previous un- 
kindness. That w’ould bo false. But there was a sort of dif- 
'ferenco between her two forms of kindness. I suppose the with¬ 
drawal of a cause of anxiety gave her more license to spoil me, 

m 





Or was it iny new position? t don^t think it was. I think it Waii 
that the happier she was, the more nioihfiiy she could be. Hat® 
you never «ieon wonun of her surrounding*?, whoso brutal males 
and sordid li\es ha\o made them ciulI to their children^ Tf there 
was any tiare of this m m> J^fothtr, it disippearcd at the Hat 
tiansition, an<l left her whnt t remember hci when 1 staited to 
go back to school at the end of thit happust ot fortnights at 
home 

“Good b-jo. mj prcdous darling bo’v, good bve s-iul she And 
I said my sav of farewtUs, and ended with “Now (ut iwiy in¬ 
doors, or joil’ll get "vour cough woi-^c” Toi die was coughing a 
good deal And tlun my ritlicr said, “Cough ^11 ho all right, if 
the dam doctor will go and ’ang himself llicie’s nothing amiss 
with the cough ’ 

1I( re IS the letter of Lossie, written morr than two years later. 


“PoriAKVlMA ‘=!f»pt 

“I wonder win it 1*1, diir,that I ahinvH deluge >011 wifhlctttrb in September 
No I don’t I nif in I (k n t wonder Becaiifle S( ptomber in I on Ion is such a 
mtc p<a(» and quitt time Iht Itaiesblow about and Viokt goes to stay with 
fj 1 nds m the rountii and if we i( m London at nUI in loft alone with Papa and 
Jo«^ an 11 ( ck attei the housekftpiug miaelf instead of Aiintv 

* Om docs feel so brutil when cne finds it Midi a rtlict to get nd of one’s 
firoilv One IS icallv "verv fond (f tlucn, hut sav what one will it is like a- 
breath of fresh air to g t what pool Toi V inces father calls ‘ehtt o the whole 
bilin’’ 111 © only sectioii, or fcgniont or drop (I don t know how a bilin’ is 
divided) that I ha\o an> cause t) hnl fault with is poor dear Auntv Shes 
gone to 8 ^■'ongi 0*18 of an Asaociitiou for the Pioinotiou or Siipi lession of some 
Vutne oi Vico Im not sure whnh' She b an llouoiaiy Soc^ctal^, and some 
big bundles haaecome tiom tin pimtoi—but they must bo foiwarded at once 
or I would open one and gob out a Proapoi tus to si nd joii How ovoi the Soeicty 
can get along with an llonoiiry beuetaiy who has an eu trumpet I dont 
know’ Howovor, Papa aivs he knows of an acting bccictnry of a leading 
Inhtituti in London who is stone do if but in iicupt of C 600 a yeai ’ But then 
ho reads the limts dl diy long and nevei intufeies in tho business of the 
office, and I am sure Aunty never didu t lutorfcio with anything Howovei, i 
really ought to bo deeply thankful now she s taken up Homoeopathy Papa 8 ayi 
Homoeopathy 18 ‘ an Allotropio form if letting other peoples insides alone,’anA 
really bcfoie it turneol up she »rns tiying Because theie was no way of headit^ 
her off, 01 escaping diagnosis at tho h luds of Di Hilljcr except taking an eighth * 
part of anv bottle that hadn’t been emptied no matter wbat, as a compiomise. 
She always smelt it and confirmed its effic acy from recollection, also lemembonng 
the principal ingredients, 'Its that moo prescription ot Di llillycr’s It’s only' 
a little Ammonia and Chloiodyne and Gentiin and Bark, and nothing HhsA can. 
powfily hurt And of com so you wont mind we, dear no one does’ But 
sure you ought eithei to take something or let Hi Hillyer see you ’ It really vnui 
just like that and now it is better a deal—that is to saj, one escapes bein^ 
poisoned, but the embariassment of having fo shout one’s symptoms on the stales^ 
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OP dther publio places is rather w&reased than otherwuie Because she has got a 
pi,erioU8 and infallible woik called ‘Jahi^e Handbncb,’ \thieh Papa calls the 
Valetudinarian B Delight, and which brisllos with s^mptoincnl idi w luldmako 
one envious of leprosy if one had them She stopped me a little wbiJu just 
as 1 was going into the sticct, with Jihr in hci haud, to enqniie cvhctlici the 
following desciibcd mj case —‘Itchingin the iiostiih litillation iii tiio mtra- 
^ branes of the nasal canal Sensation as ol c entipedos on the occiput, or of a laige 
’ heavy object m tho glottis, accHunpanicd with whcc/ui^ snoring m rhuLing 
Incessant sneering Hotempsjchobis and Asphvxia Icndmcy to jump, stait 
and nsc bad language Sen cation of a swarm < f hces lu the Itujnx Onyatids ’ 
‘ That B just exactly whit she iialvcivloud to me and a pc liccunn s 1 ack staud* 
t. mg atom gate til except the medic il terms, some of which I liaie tmgotteu 
r Don t y m think my subatilntos elegant? You may fincy wbsl this wc rk re ads 
, like when it is neccssuy to choose between Sihcoa ind Caibo\cj,( tabilic foi my 
greedy littlo biothcr, when he has indulged too fi< i ly it tho pleasures of tlm table 
J Of c^ourse I always i ly the* hvmptoms are exaeth right and in the above < aso laid 
special claim to the sensation of a swarm of bees, and when I came bxk fiom 
posting my lottei fomiltwo tumblers of tbcweikcht possible grog with paper 
ovei them—one toispoonful evervfour houis of c icli, alteinatch bhe inakeg 
some loncossKii to my feehn„s on the subject of High Dilutirns and (at gieat 
rislvtomascll sLc ssysj dJ’owsmoto have Ifother In cturfs Hcmethc Alcohol, 
which h-ts tho stmt icliticn to real Uiog that a glissof w i ter too of ton has to 
beei ow ing to piovions issictalious and incftetii »l drv ml s 

“ I wouldn t na^ on tins wi\ ut pof 1 Aunlv, onlj she itallj di 1 ag^nvatc Papa 
onlmo so when poor Mis Vame w is djing lou niiift hne s »n hfi hcie — 
lliJced, T am smoyoudid, a twelvemonth unco—and she siid thit as soon os 
ever eisy c iicumstanoes permitted she should go and havo a breath of sea air 
And you fanned she meant that funds were Irw, and T know bcltoi an 1 explained 
bhowis xdoir good woman and wo never coull got her to give np calling me 
Hiss Lncill i and Aunty Ma im unci insisting on standing np till she was at in illy 
pushed into a chan She w is Joo Vanco s mother yon know and w< wcie all 
grieved to lose her And I daresay Auntv meant wtll mdted, [ m suir she did— 
but rt all V to expct t he i to see a Ilomceopathio Phv sician sc ert tly and take clandos* 
tine glohiiloa wis trn mnt h' And thr u to go and toll Papa that Mis Vanco wag 
really yeaniing toi the globules and said tint they were the only things that did 
any good, and that it was all the hard xucrednlity ol that baddiicer of a huslnnd 
of hors that pievoiited it' Papa actually speke to Toes father about it bntit 
.^Vasn’t any use, because Mi Vance conldn t bo got folook at the mattei fioni any 
^point of view except lia relation to a possible tnrn-np or set to between Dr. 
\HiUyer and Mr Knowles, Aunty s Homoeopath, m Ins back garden He seems to 
have eiaugbt at this idea and c herished it, for happening to meet Mr Knowles at 
our house he (having just heaid Ins name") addiessed him thus * Appy to make 
your acquaintance, Mr Puce When ate you going to havo it out with my medi¬ 
cal attendant ? Tton ro both on you lightweights, and nothing could bo tiirer* 

' Say tho word and 111 make the ap’intment ’ Ihcn as Aunty would not ut Papa alone 
^ about it, he tried speaking to Dr Hillver in confidence, to pf rsuade him to wink 
. ai some sort of arrangement ‘ But,’ said Papa, to me after, ‘ Dr Hillyei turned 
i*|>urple and couldn’t articn'ate, and I was obhged to apologi/e for mentioning it 
' emdgave it up’ Pooi Mr Vance—you know although hes so prosperous now, 
^ he’s entirely ignorant and uneducated—he hates all ‘ ’oarspitaJ carackt&rs,’ as he 
caUb them> and says the minute von let them feel your pulse, art yon go 



128 iiso JOSEPH VAtOE i';, 

With yftur fijittptotttBaiid ibea you my Jusit as well ordst your coffin and 
chuck it ’ 

“I began Tmting this letter meaning to tell you about Vi and her young 
German—I roall> do think it s fcoing to tome to something this time (here follows 
an account ot the j cntlcm in to whom VioU t was engsged at this d ite) 

Vi lb very sen re with me foi never being engaged at all I haAO explained 
to her that I take a^’tf r our firandiuothcrs, who had Adnmtrs for stveral ot whom 
thej had a Iruo llcr, ud and one ol whom alhr bcvcie probation b(came the Man 
of then ( hoice, and if all went well, iiKimatcly became oui Grandpapa Shesa^sit 
r< all} cannot matter now wh it gn Ib did who h id then waists under tlieu ohms 
and no eiinohm and ringh ts, noi men whose tionsers weio as tight as stoekings 
and who had lit tic till loits and fulls to then blurts, and shived close oveiy 
moiuing You hhonld stt hn < iinohin s—every new tno lii^ir thin the last* 
I must sav 1 should noi likt to bo tne,aged if the man was an idiot, or 
bcoaino one, and I li It it w as mv f inlt If ever T am I mean to keep mv promise 
and tf 11 vou cx icily what he s i}b when ho proposes, bccinso I sh ill refuse him 
civilly if he sa} s nin thing too silly foi mo to report What an mtorminable long 
lotte i this IB getting ' 

“ Poor dnihn„ little Joe Viiucc ' It w is just heartbre iking lo see him when his 
moth i dud I it 1 did ill I could to console the boy Jt w is too lad of that 
hoirillt tld fioi t ipbtick to tiy to make him mon niistial Ic thin ht ueedha\6 
been I wjsIi Joes fstluihid r< illv dom whin he thicatiued though I cant 
quite make out whit it was, as Joe declines to repeat his Dad s lan„n ig« > I am 
not ourpnsed But T gath i that Capstiik (who is an advinccd dibcijilc ol the 
Belief at f hoK c Sthi ol) liad ccitainly said to Mi \ ince * \M cu yi u get to Hell, 
dear bir yen 11 find out yen could have boheved if you hid ehesen ’ lanoy his 
talking that w ii, and in the piesencc of the box too' Such a nice Ud he s growing 
to be uiid Biuipl} getting on like wild fire w ith his studi< v He. is developing a 
fitron ' tiflte foi mechmics, and threatens to foiget all lus clas ics as soon as he’s 
done xvith them . 

“ Your exei alfectioodte 


‘ Lorsie Thoupf ” 


I liael rciel thioiifh manv letters of Lo*isie\ written cliuint? ray 
eaily srhoolday*^, araonjf tlio eonfents of the bundle in ray posses¬ 
sion, before I c'lme to the foregoing—^but none contuning any-^ 
thing that called for lecord about myself Briefly, T may not© 
that m these lettei® stones ibout my mmfsike Joey heoome 
soareci and almost vanish—m which one miy distinguish that his 
amusing bihyhood is giving pi ice to a rather willnl and selfish- 
boyhood that Vi was never very lonir without a love-affair ora 
but that they never took snb-.taiitial form and purpose until the 
appearance of the* young German, that Aunt Izzy’s benevolent 
efforts for her fellow-creatures continued without the slightest ^ 
eonsidfration for the comfort of her victims, and tliat Lossie her* ' 
self is distmotly giowing up from fifteen to nineteen But there ^ 
ghances to be very little allusion to me or mine; and this is 
Jtto. I 



fOSEPH TANOE 189 

KiAcfo rfiasottAKfc fo xfte by my want of r<jcojfoction of Sarita 
bpenccr dunngr tbis particular penod She (ould only ha\c had 
ft corresponding imprcsbion ot mo, bo it \vas iiatunl 1 should not 
occur in Lo'.sif’s correspondence with hci until eome new chord 
was sounded in what a striking writer (whose* name I have for¬ 
gotten) ciUs “tin. ore he-.tiation of our joint lives” A sad 
modulation, into a minor key, was pending in those of myself and 
my h athei 

For before* two \ears were completed of the seven, fourteen, or 
twenty one vciis’ lease of Ins new house he was \ widower My 
fMother’b cough, that wis the last sound I heaid when I icturned 
to School alter first Haste i Ilolieliys, had pone on for more 
than a twcheiiioiith on i teniney at will-its willl —jnomising 
each week to go next week, each week deelanng in the face of 
evidence th it it was a little better and eicli mouth being obliged 
to admit that it was a gicit dt 11 worse Whe n T re turned to 
Seliool lor the ee md Clinstnns term 1 woie i new siut of mourn 
ing and the hlie.k gloves lli». T mUilaker hid vouchsafed to me at 
m\ Mothei " funcrnl 

flow well I rtmeinhei going baek with my Father to Ins lonely 
heiusc, Mid as eon as we hiel ■^hikcn ourselves free of the mourn¬ 
ing eoieli and its been sJellilts going instimtnelv to the littlo 
wnoking siniggeiy it the cnel of the passage*, to avoid the sight of 
all the expensive fiiruitun which he h lel purchased more and 
moro as Tuv Mother’s inric-.s hid mere ised “ Tt w as all o’ no u»-o, 
Nipper de ii sud ho to me as he cle» ed the dining room door in 
pissing I realh believe he thought that settees eovered with 
Ftreeht velvet vvilnut ehiffoniers witli eurviline ir mirhle teips, 
buhl, maiepieterif ormolu ni 1 so foith hid in them the pioperties 
of antidotes t) pulmon ir\ dise isc lie hid looked upon himself 
aiiel the Uootoi is woiking to opposite ciiel-e the Poetor to eoin 
passing mv Molliei s doith by meins ol illegib^ presciipiions ind 
himself to c'ounte ractiiig them h\ expcusivo upliolsteiy from 
Tottcnhira (Vurt Ho id The Apothecarv he rtfarded as in 
OJiginillv siiile*-s fridesmo'i with a very red limp misled by the 
Aaid prose*! ipfions into conspirae le■^ igimsf heilth anel life. Tie* 
certainly aseiibed Doith to doe tors anel nurses, except in cases of 
O^rtreme old ago Fvon when he imputed to patients that their 
ftwn carelesbnrs^ obstinacy, and neglect of his advice was a oon- 
tributarv rause he alwavs made the Nurse md Doctor primarily 
jJ««ponsiblp “If” siiel he, reproachfull>, “they’d only have let 
^»Iier enjy herself and ge t out and amongst ’em anel have a hearty 
jkugh, as the sayin’ is, instead of their slmkin’ pioscriptions— 
' 9 

a 
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$hc*d Imve done well enough I Aa if I didn*t know yoW Itfothof 
after all these years I ” 

lie declined the too-lntc-for-lunch meal that awaited us in the 
dining-room, saying that T should have to go and eat '^mething 
or—and stopped short of adding that my Motht^r would bo dis- 
plea«>ed. 

“Never mind, Nipper,” said he, “ue shall get it all square in 
time,” meaning that he would get to realise the new state of 
things. “Help mo off uith this here coat, and ki^tch hold on the 
hat, and we'll have a peek in licrc, and a pipe—at least, 1 will. 
Young shavers lik<* you don’t have pities.” lie suh^sided into the 
extensive leather armehsir with brass studs which was his special 
property; and l(a\ing me to juslify the chops which the slavey 
(as he ealkd lu'r) had deflected from their first destination, lit 
his pipe and wiuit on with his reflections. 

“All, as I say, o’ no use, Nipper! Two pieters—engravings, 
I should say—after Landseer—both the same suhjoet. Proof be¬ 
fore Jjcflers was th<‘ name he said, Ihougli 1 can’t see .any Loiters 
in the pielers myself. And not so much as hung in Iheir places 
yet! There’s the pieter-eord waiting all ready, over sineo that 
day I told you when she let the sla\ey biing up lu^r breakfast to 
her in bed—that was the day aftc^r I carried her upstairs. And 
I didn’t have ’em put up not till I should know slie wms sure to 
come down the same da>, or they’d liavc told her and she’d have 
fretted to eorac denvu and see ’em. Very fond of sings sh»» was, 
and saw ’em in Hichmemd Park; and that w«is why I bought this 
picture of Proof before Loiter^. It’s a stag io the water—you 
saw it? Ju&t before you wi'ut back after the summer holidays.” 

I had seen it, bill only by tilting it forward ^ud looking down 
at it—not the best way of seeing pictures. I did not know at that 
time what a proof before letters was, hut I fancied there might 
have been some mistake in taking this for the title. It didn’t 
matter then—^nothing mattered! My Father continucKl: 

“Why, I met her in Richmond Park, the very first time ever 
I saw her. T was along of a young gal I was walking out with,' 
at that time, by name Maria Stevens. 1 beheve she had an 
operation for her eyes after and they came straight—squinted then 
she did, at the time I’m a-thinkin’ of. And says she, * There’s ^ 
young Cripps and his young woman—h«*re close to us,’ says she, 
^what are you a-staring at Wimbledon Common for?’ And sayaf 
I, ‘She’s a handsome young wench, anyhow!’—For I tell you, 
your Mother was the prettiest gill at eighteen I ever see, before % 
or since.” 
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: He bad talked himself into the past, and remained silent, puff* ^ 
ing at his pipe, till I said, “ Yes, Daddy, and then ^ 

**Oh—ah— ye% it’s the Nipper I Where was fa telling? To bo 
sure—‘She’s a handsome young wench,’ sa^s I, ‘anvhow!* And 
Idarid Stc\ens she tos-scd her head, being, us :you might say, 
.miffed, and ‘P’r’aps,’ says she, ‘you’d like her better than me?’ 

' ‘No, Maria,’ says I, ‘ the lik<s of her is not for the likt'i of un\’ 

’ *110, ihnf\ the \icw you take,’ says Maria, and just flings off and 
^loaves me, and off she goes to your mother and >oung (’ripps. 
We was all young together, Joe, you know,” said iny heather, 
apologetically. 

“ But what happened. Daddy dear ? ” said I. “ Did Maria 
, Stevens come back? ” 

“They all came across together, and young Cripps he siys to 
me, civil-like, that he’d seen me at the private bar at th(‘ (h>at and 
Compasses. And whcllur ho had T did not know -ncitlur do T 
to this moment. Maybe he had. maybe otherwis('! I said o’ coor‘'e 
he had. Then your Mother and me w< dropped haek, for the 
puri’ose Idve on her part, but I was a hllle afraid of her at first 
go-off, ‘Sorry to hear you’ve liael wf>r<D, Mr. Vance',’ she. 
‘Why, you see,' says I, ‘she took me up so short, Miss Stevems 
did.* And I told her all about it. And then >our Mother ••ays: 
‘Well, now—Mr. Vance, diel you over^ Only to lliink what 
strange ceuncide-nccs do o^curwheai not looked aflcr’--(lr( membe*r 
her very words). ‘I truly assure you without exagpc'ration tliat 
that very e\pro«sion and no other i*? the very one Re uben Oripps 
made use of relatin’ to Miss Steweus the minute I .asked him if 
perhaps he wonleln’t prefer lier, squint and all ? “ The likes of 
her isn't for the lilas of me”—only fancy!’ And she was a-call- 
'ing out to them all about it, but thcy’el got out o’ hearing. Ainl I 
never see either of ’em again from that day forward.” 

I According to mv belief, youth is unsympathetic in all matters, 
hut especially in its feelings towards its predecessors’ youth. It 
^ks on it as not having been quite the genuine article, although 
H may have seemed so at the time to previous persons, betrayed 
into misapprehension by surrounding circumstances. I cannot 
disguise it from myself now that, hornblv egotistical as it seems, 
X felt only a qualified interest in my Father’s recollections. Of 
eoutso I affected a strong one, so far as my grief left life in me 
V profess anything; but I would quite soon have indulged it 
silence. Yet I must have listened, or T should scarcely recol- 
3 t it all so well. It is odd, but for all the many years that I am 
>ty older than my Father was then, I still regard him as a genuine 
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e\ample of a cfro^vn-nip person, and my present self as rather an 
impostor in that ro^-ppct.—wonder if any one who reads this will 
recognize the fcoling? 

“My Father smoked on, looking at the fire, when he tiiiished 
speaking, until I tried to say something, more because T thought 
ho might Tvish to go on talking than because I thought I should 
really listen. 

“Poor little beggar/’ said he. ** A little chap mustn’t ery his 
heart out—come here, old man! Come and sit on this here knee— 
not too old for that yet—hav, hoy? But don’t cry like that! 

“Mother wouldn’t like it-For indeed I had rather broken down. 

Blit T pulled myself together, and asked where he and Mother 
went then. It seemed as good a thing to say as anything else. 

“Well, my dear, your Mother and I we walked about the Park 
looking for > 0110 ^ Cnpps and Maria Stevens, or pretended to it. 
And Pll be bail they walked about and made believe to look for 
wef But they never found us, nor yet we them—and I warn’t 
soiry. And she warn’t sorrv. But she kep’ on a-sayin’: ‘Bear 
me, ulieieyer now ran Reuben Cripps have gone^ And Miss 
"Maria Steven*!?’—‘Mr. Cripps is ’artily welcome to my share of 
M’liar,’ si^q T, 'as long as he don’t come interrupting other 
people’—^‘Then you mustn’t run awav and leave m<‘ alone, Mr. 
Vance,’ says vour Mother. "Nor yet T didn’t, dear Nipper. 1 saw 
her Jmrae safe to her place—a house Bnyswater way, where she 
was In the Nursery, two Nurses being kept. But I didn’t go right 
to the door for fear the upper housemaid, who knew Cripps, should 
d’^tinguish me out from him. 

“I was then in the m.irket-gardening out Cliiswiek way, and 
yery nearly lost mv place 1 did that time, owing to seeing your 
Mother home—and having to walk back made me oversleep, beside 
Ivin’ awake as 1 remember. And loadin’ up for Covent Garden 
towards Midsummer is early work. The old Governor was in a 
tidy rage* 

“ Wo didn’t make no appointment for her next Sunday out, hut 
she mentioned which it would be, and that any one who caiUO 
for her was to please ask for Jane, though her name was Ellen; she 
being called Jane owing to two Elions in the house already inside 
the family. 1 didn’t ask, but she saw me across the way. And 
when wc came hack from Greenwich Park that afternoon, sl:|e 
took me to her aunt’s to make me reg’lar. And her aunt sn^ 
took exception to me for not being Cripps, And Cripps X 
wasn’t ’—she was right there. 

“We kept company a long while, me and your Mother, liefor^ 
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' eveif WG thought Uf ixwhnrying— 4ouH khow exactly what wo should 
have had to eat I But likewise it was her family, where she was 
nursemaid, secin^ that the little girl, Ellen, couldu’t hv^ar i > part 
with her, nor yet she with the child. It wasn’t till she died lliroe 
year after that I persuaded your "Mother to marry. And tlnu wo 
began at Stallwood's Cottages. I wouldn’t mind being back at 
, Stallwood’s Cottages—I’d try to moke her happier than 1 had 
used to, if I could start fair again! 

“No, Nipper dear, I know she never complained—nor likely to, 
being what she was. But 1 wasn’t what I mis'lit have* Invn, and 
a half-pint was often enough to make the difference. When I 
married your Mother 1 was as steady a young eliip as you’d m'ed 
to sec m a month o’ Suudajs. But T got upset like, and i n mem¬ 
ber wlun it was. Your Mother couldn’t come to time after her 
first, and mo going away early and Mrs. Backles often coming in 
late (though most kind and eonsidcrati*) to make me uj) a bit of 
breakfast, I found it ’andiest to sivallow half-a-pint at an (ally 
hoiis<‘ on the way to work, and not to bv^ fnssin’ about oatabli -i. 
If I had chaiKcd to have an illne-s J miyht have got knoeked (*ff 
the habit again, but I hadn’t the lu(k, and it grew on me and got 
worse, and your dear Motlier she had a tryiii’ time.’^ 

My Father smoked in silence for a wliilc with his eyes on the 
fire, as mine wcie. It was a fine oily coal, and made boautitul 
gas volcanoes, budding out tar for lava. W(* both watched one of 
these until it blew itself out with its own efforts, and suddenly 
became a jot of smoke coming straight into the room. 

“ Give it a knock with the poker, Nijiper,” said he. And when 
I had done so, and the brokc'ii lump of h(‘st WalKcnd, selected, 
had risen to the occasion and given a splendid blaze, ho W(*iit on; 

"It wasn’t that I was in any ways like Paekles, or aim’lar to 
him for the matter o’ that. £ expect you was too young, -lot'y, to 
remember Paekles being bound over, in eonsideration of violtnce 
s to Mrs. P., and offering resistance to the Police?” 

Oh dear, yes! I romombered all about it— and that even at my 
early age (six, I think) I had been impressed by the unnecessary 
sensitiveness of the Police force, Mr. Paekles having bc*en easily 
carried away—on<‘ might almost say wafted—^by a giant in a blue 
uniform, who bore him off to retribution by the scruff of his neck 
at arm’s length, us though ho had been a cat. 

* "Fancy the Nipper recollecting that! Then I’ll be bail you 
can recollect—but in coorse you can recollect—^all about the Sw^cop 
’T got the worse by over the Canal Bridge by Collyer’s Kents? 
Bomowhiles I think to myself I’d like to be even with that Sweep, 
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somcwbiles that t ought to make him a handsome consideration., 
I?or it was that two months on my back that kept mo to reasonable 
allowances of liquor, and your Mother she pointed out to me that 
she slionld «*iil her iJiroat if I was to go back on the drink. Yet, 
mind you, Joey, J^d been well pleas(‘d to be even with that 
Swet^p, whilst your Mother was hero to know of it. Tt don’t so 
much matter now!—^niore by token the pore devil’s lost the nse of. 
his eye, I’m told. Boy chucked a bit of broken glass at him that 
very day-” 

Should I tell him I was the hoy? I was just on the point of 
doing fao, when the thought occurred to me that if he only regretted 
his iiiabilitv to settle scores with IVti'r Gunn because it would 
have pleaced my Mother, his own satisfaction at hc'aring of my 
aehie\ement would be impaired, if not destroyed, bj’’ knowing that 
my Mother could not f-hare it, and that I had never told her of it 
during her life. An abortive suggestion (of some passing Imp, 
J aiipposfO that I could pretend I had told her, and she kex>t the 
S( er( t for my sake, not to involve mo with the Sw('ep, did certainly 
Croc'S my mind; but T rejected it us impracticable, and held my 
tongue as before. My Father continued: 

“Yes—he lost the use o’ that eye, did Gunn. Thought it was 
come all to rights and it got a back-turn a twelvemonth after, 
1 was told—^rather hard on the beggar! Anyhow, he got a mark 
to carry that day, and I got off better than scot-free, as you might 
say. A little stilTucss at times, and what they call shy-atica now 
and then, but nothing to set against the new go-off I got! At least 
so your Mother thought, and I expect she was right—she mostly 
was-” 


“And 1 have done well, that’s the truth, since the Doctor set 
me a-going on his drains at Popular Villa. You’ll remembei 
all about that, Nipper? And you a-t(‘lling and a-telling about 
Miss Lossie and the pears? Never thought in those days that I 
should live* to write Christopher Vance on the front of a cheque, 
and indeed hardly on the back of one. And now-!” 

He made a long pause, and then said: “After all, p’r’aps it’s 
not so much Gunn 1 ought to thank as the party that put down 
V that brick-on-edge for me to tumble on. Perhaps the Finger of 
,, Providence put it there, as Capstiek was a-sayin’. There was nc 
call to stand it edgewise that T can see, anyhow I 
i “ You touch that bell, Nipper, and we’ll make the artful Slav^ 
' get ns a cup o’ tea. You may have the tea, and I’ll get out the 
' whiskey-bottle your dear Mother kep’ in the left-hand sid^ 
! board cupboard, for to resort to if the Doctor didn’t come 
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wttt for*' I’ll 311 ^" go tcp atio get the libys. TeU the yohng glaip, 
jTear—^ ’ - ' • ^ 

*‘.'The epithet applied to the slavey by my Father was not because 
aihe was supposed to have any special skill in her own trade—on 
the contrary, the cook, who first applied the adjective to her, wished 
l^it to be understood as referring to artfulness in evasion of ofiicial 
‘undertakings, and an undue cultivation of the society of young 
tradesmen. My Mother, on the contrary, liked this girl, and said 
'if artful hussies w'cre no worse than Feener, she could put up with 
them. The cook retreated on her entrenchments, saying, “ Well, 
Ma’am, I jedge a young girl by her Grates.”—My Mother was un¬ 
convinced, and went on ptiiiiug up with Feener, which wasn’t a 
Surname, but short for Seraphina. Her full name* was actually 
'Scraphina Dowdeswell, but it seemed incredible to mo at the lime 
—thougli I became convinced of it afterwards. 

I told this young gal Tea, and she cleared away tlio remains of 
lunch as a sl(>p towards it, pa\isiiig a second to remark that Mastc'r 
had eaten nothing; and he ought to try, but she knew how hard 
it was to get anything down. I’he poor girl was really very 
synipathtjtic. having been very fond of my Mother; and had 
evidently been crying. JSut still she was human, and I felt certain 
that she was working round towards an exposition of her own 
feelings when she lost her Aunt Sarah at Teddington. As this 
,old party had been dying slowly during the last thirteen (in a life 
of ninety-seven) years, the parallel was not a happy one. So I 
'-didn’t encourage Feener, bnt sat in silence tapping a new lump 
of coal wdth the poker. Feener tried a conjocturo that perhaps 
;;Master would take some tea, and I must persuade him. Not 
■ being by nature morose, and feeling obliged to say something, I 
^ said I thought ho was going to have some whiskey and water, and 
I had gone to find the bottle. 

now,” exclaimed Feener, “I am that glad you mentioned 
It! Whj'', there’s hardly a glassful left! And it was only one 

ittlo at a time Missis liked to have in the house- ” 

, " I suppose you can get anotlier ? ” 

^;;*-** If I was to run this minute, Master Joseph, I might just catch 
I;^e last shutter up at Viney & Backhouse’s, and it’s only theirs 
Father will touch, being that particular! It’s the Pure Cairn 
^ll^gorrachan Mountain Dew, and not to be had at the bars; not 
^yen at tlie North Pole!” 

it’s not seven o’clock yet, and they’ll never shut before 
I^YPn—^uever mind the tea till you come back.” So off went 
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t should have gone myself, but 1 had not enough cash; and 
neither Vincy nor Backhouse would have known mo from Adam. 
Feener, of course, commanded credit, being well known. My 
Father returned a moment after she left- 

“ Where’s the Tea, old man ? ” said ho; “ I’ve got my whiskey 
and the Nipper hasn’t got his Tea—^what’s Celestina a-doin’ of?” 

Ft was not in my Fatlier’s nature ever to accept any <uie’s own 
version of his name. iSo he elected to call this girl Cek&tina. I 
said fche had gone to get another bottle of wh’skty. 

“There’s identy in this here bottle,” said he, “ seein’ I’ve only 
just drawn the cork! What’s the young vvacancy a-thinkin’ of?” 

1 explained that she appeared to have seen a nearly empty bot¬ 
tle, ami that she had an i<lea that there was newer more than one 
in the house, by iny Mother’s wish. 

“Nor more there ever has been,” said my Father, with some 
rominiseeneo of his peculiar indescribable manner. “Nor more 
there ever has b<en, unless you count a bottle a bottle afore tho 
<‘ork’s took out of it. Accordiii’ly to mo, a bottle ain’t there at all 
until you can drink it. And I’ve never had two bottles ojien at 
once in this house. There was a h'asjioonful in the other bottle 
little Clementina saw, but I swallowed it down heiore I opened 
this.” 

I felt an indescribable chill at the quick, and I think he know it, 
for he added:— 

“Never you trouble, Nipper dear! It came to exactly the same 
thing, or vour old Father wouldn’t have dom' it. You cheer up! ” 

My faith in him was so strong that tliis view Otame easily in, 
and the chill went oft. All the' same, as I lay awake that night I 
rememhored his provarieatiou. long ago, about tho half-pint at the 
Eocbuck, on the day of the Sweep. 
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An inoxousably long letiei ot Mi!>b riossic 8—It it llu how bIio ittbocalcd tlio canee 
ot Itmpdauce mott. succ oyitfully than pooi Mr CapsticK, whubt. luUiitiotJB 
weie good, lut who was luLk^ng in tiU And of how Mi Vauti puuitd tho 
Caiin Mftgorrachan Mountain Dow on the pprloui hio 

Till i’ollo%viii#; letter from Lossu to Miss Spenct r shows how 
Hoon 1 hid icabon loi luither imtasjiicss about m\ halhtr and 
tilt* whisht>-botth. li IS dated months liter. After bumo other 
matter, of no inlerefat to ub, it goes on thus. 

“Jan 12 

“It’s ao surpiiaing to mo that jon don t r-rarmhoi soemg Jop Vaiict a Mother 
that afternoon Itwisiuthi bpiing of Ubt leai and we had < allets, indMis 
Vam 0 got np to go b ranso hlio end then, wen f mn gcntlt lelks coiniitr, 'Jhiu 
Aunty insisted on her stopping till she bionght her down a bottle ot coiigU- 
inixtui e tb it \ 1 ]i id ittusr d to take becauao it had utm i in it J)ou*t > on re colJi ct 
Papa sayi ig to hoi that aht ou^ht not to he out m Hueh an awtnl L ist wind, and 
irae oufht to go to lorqusye \nd she sad aht would go at oiuo if it w'i‘»ut 
forhor easy circnmstanceB, meaning the eueunibrancts of hci hoiiBcholl bo* 
cause her husband wnth tho best intentions persislt d iii ineit isiug the uunibf r < f 
serif ants, and funded the more the ro weie tho less tiouhli his wifi w«iildha\e 
Of course the ex ict ravei so was the cast Hhc s iid to me, ‘ Now, dt ar M ibs T ossie, 
you take my advico and don’t get married if it a to be ( isy ciionra‘>t iiw< i Tho 
niinuto cacumstancos aio easy ewe rything is difiieult If it w isn t, inr di ii th it 
I know it pleases Vant e I should be truly boiry tht re w is sn< li tlangs is i la uin- 
stancea at all We was hippiest with none, at Stallwood a Cottages ’ And tho 
dear woman earntd away the bottle in her muft, anil hi-vo no dimbt took it all 
rcligiouBlj And when she hid gone Vi give waj to her feelings about the 
absurdity of a man like Mr Vance wanting four bci vaiits ‘I supposi ’ said she, 
‘they’ll be being tho Chustopher Vuicos next, and reeemUr'’ I shouldnt tho 
1 least wonder' ’ Violet hates old Vanee, and when Joe is out of tlw wi\ he t itches 
It. However, all that is not what this lettei is ibout, but only by tlu w^ My 
pen runs on so Nevertheless it’s Vance pthe I was guiug to wiite about when I 
began, so it comes to the same thing in the f nd 

“Joe spoke to me more than otieo before he went back to school at Chiistmas, 
{ust after his Mother’s funeral, about a feai he had had, now his Mother was gone, 
that hiB Father might i elapse Into hia old habits—for there is no doubt that at 
one time he was much too free in hia potations As his poor dear wife said to 
me, * Within living memory Mr Vance has been two opposite poles ’ 1 am quite 
^ OOitam that her mind was contentedly accepting two telegraph poles, or perhaps 
greasy poles at a fair, pointing m opposite directions, as the metaphoi intended 
in this expression Living memory must have meant five years or so—as she 
went on to say that for that tcim at least Temperance itself was not to be com* 
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jpAred. 'point! Joe tol<i tttd ih>>i <>nee or twice Autitig bet illnesR lie bad 
alarm, and bten afraid of the possible results of the cessation of her mduenee. 
He has wiitten to me a good deal about it from school, and about a week since 1 
had a most alarmed and tenifled lotti t from the poor boy, ent losing pait of one 
ho had received from an Oid fiiend, Ihe Rov Mr Capsiick, giving an account of 
certain behaviour of his Fathei s llo must have been vciy violent to Mr 0, 
expiessiug forcible opinions about what the Apostle Fanl would haio done to 
Show hid loscntmcnt of Mr C s wsumption of priestly autboiiti Joc declined 
to give any abahact from the poition of Mr O s Icttoi bo had cut out, but said 
in ins own, ‘ \ou know th go\t rnor dots hotter it on so \<rv thick when ho gets 
worked up ospt cialJy it it s old Capstick ’ So I have to In e uninformed I w cn’t 
send Capstick s letti i, as I don t suppose Joe would like me to, but I tan give an 
idea ot it It btistles with icleicm ts to Scripture, thicati ning poor "Vsnie that 
he shall bo east into outei dirkucsa wbireia wailing and gnishing ot teeth 
(Mett xxii 13) an 1 as a reference to "VIi V h trade is a BuiUUi contiivcsto 
drag in bohtmi di ii 20 which h h nothing whatever to do with the msttrr He 
also h ih ich re nets to 1)1111(1 V t 2) 26 27 2S Jcnmiili 1 2,3 Hibikkuk ii 
10 , which noin ot fbom ippeai to bo lelt \nnt to tlio ni un } t lut wbuh u briefly 
that Mr (apslKk bus endeavourid (coiihiuntiouslj no donl t) to inflmnce Mr 
Vance to be nioic modonte about wluaktv md watci, ind b ul sflnmcd that wme 
wiss-moeker aulsliongdnukwns isging TowhichV icpliedth-ithcsenoraor 
ne\( r ton he 1 wine and Hut ho didn t consider whiskey and witci wns stiong 
dunk unh hs the re wss a { rcat dt si nioic' whisl ey than water Joe s h ttci says 
he infus that the intoiucw had ended by Ins I itlier losing his tempi r and 
kicking ( apstick out of eioors which ceitaiulj would not liaie h ippeiud il he had 
not taken too much He says he s been unusually eas> with Oi] stick ■siiici. Mrs 
Vance diol on the gioiind of her fiiondship ioi him Fveu when Capslitk 
aflirmcd th it hei Salvation was by no means a Ctrtimty and that it woultl bo 
pri sumptuous to think so Mr Vance imielj icferiod to lus having made hti Sal- 
latiou a condition pie< < dc nt of behoving anything at all He then (according to 
Joo, who told me this sometime ago) woundup by sajiiig, ‘It sail fair and equalo, 
Maste' Capstick What you my is, I shall be damned if I wont believe,and 
what / sav ifl, 111 be damned if I will fao an>how, I am damned ' ’ 1 m so glad 
Vi isn t looKing over my shouldei 

“tv <11 ihsr getting this letter fiom Joe what ought I to have done ? Ill tell 
you what I did do, and I hope von 11 think it was right I told Papa, and ho said 
certainly T should do wiseIj to go and talk to "Vance (which was my tlaring pro¬ 
posal) Much be tti 1 he said th ni kts talking to him which would only put his 
back lip, and do moic harm than good So I took my courage in both hands and 
wont at once I found the going easy enough It was the talking * 

“ Howevci, It had got to be done, and I had to do it I constiucted several 
hinges on mv way to tum the conversation on and foigot them all by the time I 
reached Olaiiham and found Mr Vanet s slavey fas he calls ben talking to the 
Butter m a hx„h wind nt the fiont gate Ihi itieu’s dinner-bell was lust ringing 
at the woiks, so Mi Vanco would be round almost diree tly I w is shown into his 
little loom at th< back, where he has lived almost cntirelj since lus wife died, and 
had leisure looking out of the window at the gate of tho works, and noting the 
stream of men ponnng out to go to dinner, to wonder at the extraordinary sue- , 
cession of strokes of luck J'or hvs it been genius ?—that’s what Papa thinks) that ' 
has developed such a great bnsiness concern in less than five yeaia ' For these^ 
men that I saw wore only the men in the shops—engineers and carpenteis and A) 
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T3.0W mltiy be bee 6ii eu bie Jobe altogether t eati't gttees. ibtik Joe ioM me 
thftt fhe land on vrhieh ho ban built these shops aill soon not bo enough for 
Obnstopher Vance, Builder and Oontrootoi. who btgan irith a huuibl auiiuuuce- 
meni of a desire to attend to Diains on the shoiU st notice. Only hvc yu ns ago! 
JoEt fancy ’ 

<*I wont on just fancying, and looking through tlio red glass of the aindow, 
which niado the whole piospoioiis concern vermilion, till 1 was stopped by tho 
voice of its piopiictoi, who wluu I turned louud to gictt him iia*uidlly looked 
sickly gieenv grir. i lotlus and all. hiver inmd, thought 1, he 11 gravitate back 
to a decent eoloui in time 

“ ‘Lookin’ at all m) idle beggars turnin’ out foi their diiiucis, Miss Lousio? 
Goiu’ to 1) ivc a pounl of stf ik ajiit ee, tath o* those chaps is, and ns much btii as 
he can hold lull u]) ’ Mi Vance suggcsltd the highcHt posMbh Ijcii level with 
his hii.;fi ici ihs his thioat ‘ An 1 then cverv liviu nivajick of ’an wiP jo off 
soniid ash f p anil i omi in 1 iti and bt tined 111 w i„er ’ And how do yi u du, Miss, 
andjourc'jpi ti d fiith i’ Wi didwHll ‘ 11 is little riaucutina ofn ud von any¬ 
thing by wiv ot 1 111 'iliuit ut-tea, emtj, laki iflirit ein’ drinli, ? N* t so 
much as a drv bi icnit, 111 bo bail ’ She s a lolliv niii’ witli a voiin shavei ii toss 
th( gate, ind dibieg tidin’ the civilities 'Ihoio’s tho cook i,oiu’out ai tei her—I 
can hi ar he r ’ 

“I couldn’t identity tho sonnl as ho did but T n aved an impiession liko 
that ono has wh ii a ^roiip of towls, walking ibout on < iie < oiiisc of ili dinner, is 
suddenly s< i*teri d bv tin i ixt t niiso bein.;; flung om i its haiks But f’lt min- 
tiiia, bt nig disp< i<i 1, did not g itln i ignii, and tin sh iirr wont iwav whistling 
‘ ‘Tit dt ir Ml Vviivt, I vf oid> just dine bn ikfot liem know how lato 
wc are at home ? 1 fehoiildn t b* abh to eat any hiiii h ’ Foi goodness’ sake don’t 
order any thin • for uu ’ 

“ ‘ An I hi 111 ’ you am t a young t hap I c m’t ofler .i cigai Can’t do anything, 
Hiss Losbie seemiUoIy ? ’ 11c lookc d d< jr eti d 

‘“Yea you tan. Mr Vauco’ You can ask mo what! camo hoiG for at this 
eally hom m the nioiiung ’ 

“ * What might it bo then, Miss Ijossie? Tliat’s asking ’ 

“ ‘ I have something to say to you, tliat’a yery elifhcult to 8 ly 1 want you to 
help me ’ 

“Poor man » Hi wis so goodaboutit. He atoiice saw I was in distiess about 
something, though ho didn’t gntss what 

“ ‘Qo ml bless my lite and soul, Miss Lossio ’ ’ ho burst out. * Why, ain’t I 
Joe Vain t’s f ithei, and uu t you Doi tor Thoriio’s daughter wh it sent my boy to 
^obool, and for tint luuttrr did more to set me a goiti’ than well, then * than 
6vei I deserved? Why, theie’s nothing, noilnng, 1 wonldn t go haltway to tor 

'\the hke- II ilfway * All the way ’ lie stopped, nnil I think got a gleam. 

* Am I to be blowf d up for anything? If so, just you fire away free—111 bo 
hail I shall deserve it ’ 

“ I was so grateful to him for tho lift he liad given, that I could haidly find it 

^in my he irt to altai k him But 1 went on- 

“ *rve had a letter from Joe, and he’s very uneasy about you ’ 

“ * What, my Nipper ? Uneasy about me ? ’ I think tho gleam increased, but 
waited for me to go on. 

I ‘ Joe bad had a letter from Mr Capstick, which had made him he awake ' Mr. 

Vknee flushed slightly, and he set his lips close for a moment. 1 could see his 
. hkeness to Joe, whom I had always supposed to be only hke his Mother. 'Yon 
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mustn’t be iiiigry vith old Oapstxck—ho’a only an old goose.* But Jibr Voac© 
only looked paitially mollified * What a the old gooae been a-mitin’ of to my 
Nipper?’ said he Then aa I was betjmmng to apeak ho stopped mo siith—‘No, 
that ain’t tiuthlul of me—I know what ho a boon wiitmg about What did ho 
say?* 

“1 gaio a ahort extiact of the lottei, which indeed, minus the Sciiptnro 
lefcrtuccs, was not so voiy long in itself, and stud whit I could to soften matters 
But thi mam fact was bc>oud Hofteiiing Mr C had made an oig inu< d attacki 
support d by quotations, at a moment when, according to him Mr V uas in a 
condition to supply an object h hsou, an 1 had paid the pen ilty of his rashness by 
being ejtcfct d from the houeo I said I thoiiglit it w is wioiig and ci utl of him to 
goawij and write to a boy of foiiilten as lie ha I done—bul lie italic was too 
guat a fool foi it to be woilh Mr \ met s whiU to think about him ‘But Joe 
evidently thinks, I sai I, * that you cannot have been quite yourself oi \ou ivould 
neicr have been so \iolcni. wita him, as he says >ou hi\e gtiier ill} treated him as 
a sort of j iko ind m «!( gaim of him You know F addt d, eonun„ to thr point, 
'you must have been very violent with him to make him write to your own son 
that he thought it ^as-’ 

‘ ‘ * WhiskeV, s vid he 

“ ‘ Ihit s what ho said ’ I replied ‘And Joe must have thought there was 
Bom thing in it or he iiouldn t have wiittcn to uu about it at ill As Toe siys in 
bis lett 1 it dot sn t at all follow th it ho a tellint, lies because he gives a leforence 
to Sciipturo ev ry two or three woids ’ 

“ ‘ Don tit?’ 8 ud Ml Vaneo * Lot s have a look at Joe s letter Miss Lossic * 
I ovplaiiK d that F had purposely left J )o s li tter at home, nut to be tcmptid to 
show it, as Joo would not expect me to show it, though I did not supiioae that ho 
would hive been ifraid to write exactly the same to him But 1 wanted Joe 
always to wrrite without rcbeive, and was not suio he wciild always do so, if I 
showed a lettc r of his, even to his Fathei The point didn t bu m to tionble the 
laltM much it maj bo that being, as be used to sav a shi it stolhrd he did not 
care to deciphti manu cript under inspection Auihnw, he di 1 not press it, and 
recuired to Cipstika \eracity He cvidentlv thought tins doubtful, but 
adinittc d th it Si i iptnr il quotations and accurate bt itenit nts mi^ht erei p or r asion- 
ally into the same document, although it could only be rc garded as accident when 
they did t>o 

“ ‘ Psalm singers is mostly liars,’ said he, ‘ and Capstick’s no better noi worse 
than the rest of ’em Still, as you say, Miss Lobsie, be mi^jhi bo light, in thd 
manner of spoikiug, by accident, once in a way He might have said he’d seen 
me the woiae foi liquor when I was the worse but never showed it And then 
he’d have been right by accident, but a Jiar for all that Because his attitood m 
respect of me should have been that I was as sober as a Beadle—seomin so to hurt 
—hay, Miss Lossii ? ’ 

“ I couldn’t help laughing at this *Oh, Mr Vaneo,’said I 'You’re just bke 
the pickpocket that said that it was tiue he’d stolen the pocket>h indkerchief he 
was caught running away with, but that all the others in his jiockot had got there 
by accident. You know that evening you turned Mr Oapstick out you must have 
been- * 

“ ‘ Drunk ? ’ said ho It always fell to him to soy the word 

“ ‘ Well—something hko it And of course you imagined you didn’t show tt. 
Do you suppose—pai don me foi speaking so fieely—you said speak freely-^?* 

“' Cut along, dear Miss Lossie,’ said he 
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< Do you flupjjoso imndicds, thousands of the victims of tote tmtnl habit are 
»40t nndci the same delusion—that they don't show it ? Isn't it true, rather, that 
one and all of thorn go on under that delusion until it is too late to ^o bick, and 
then find they have been a byword of the neighboms foi 3 cars ? And it only one 
'fiiend bid com* to them in time, and spoken the bold and honest tintii. ns I 
speak it to yon now, for Joe s sake and your own,—bow diiltrent it iin{,ht be bo 
often' It cannot bo too lato now for 30 U, fui as far as I know no om foam it 
but Joe— at le ist no one bas said anything to me ’ I paused, foi 1 had a nusgn- 
ing that I wia we ikenirig my own advocacy, and giving i sort of license to go cn 
a little 11 ltd public attention was attiacted But I don t think I did ‘Ion 
know, Ml Vance, I went on, *it is only bocaube I bcho\c Joe b fears ato a littlo 
cxaggcicited tbit I see any use in ipcaking to yon about it at all If 1 really 

thought you hid t,ot into in^thing like a habit of-’ 

“ ‘ Boo/ino ? said ht, s ivin/ nu tin ugly word again 

‘ ‘lhatsoitof thjn„ T itiihtd, and then went on—‘I slionldn't think any¬ 
thing I could b ly would hi of any avail at all But all this is only Binet - 

“‘Mj wife died Yes, my dcir And right jou hto all along the line 
Stop a half a minute ' He w« nt to a writing table at th( window 1 hid scon the 
veinnhon vu w tliiou„h, and biought out 11 undlc of accounts 

“‘Ilcri wt in ViiMj ct BiflhouHt, Wmo Mcichnnts to H M tho FCing of 
the Belgiunis hm hni —hm ' One do? n MeC oiqnodah s ei Icbiatc 1 Puie ( inn 
Magoriaihin‘Miiuitain T)cw, one dozen ditto one dozen ditto M 3 deal Mias 
JjObsif, \ou le Unht ill al ui„ tho line Be out some one f Ise ha** been having a 
bwig ' I itih ( li in nfini, to the mud who wis 1 nmg the cioth for li luh, how 
nnuhPiui ( urn Migoii uh m Mount an Dew liivi 3 on had out of the so hero 
bottle*, sinco w< ha 1 them bv the dozen i*’ 

'* ‘ Law, Mast r * ’ haid httlo ricraentina 

‘ ‘Whit a bhnnie' slid I ‘NcveinundMr lancr, Siinphin i ’ 

“‘law Miss tepli 1 Stiiphmi riglitlv so called b\ lui ‘Pmiv muidiii* 

Maatei ' And u tm d iiiidi turbrd Master resumf 1- 

“ ‘les—yon ic ri^jlit. Miss Lossu T d no ide 1 1 d woikrd tliiough suf h a show 
of liquoi ’ He put the account hick with a sigh and tlun went on, s] caking 
With his back to 110 as he a^cotl at thodi sk Wh< n my de u wife was alivt it w is 
she that stood between me ind tho ibii But T was oft and on, oh. and on Till 
I got that h 1 1 Ia 3 -iip it minlit have been tlnee months befoK T did that |ob at 
your Gov ornor s Did Joe i v er tell you of my fight with a Swtoi) ? ’ 

“ ‘No—not a woid ’ 

“ ’ Good be y ' Ht thought it he at foi hib daddy to keep his month shut Well, 
J got laid up two months and eouldn t move And my Ntllysho stojiped oft all 
intoxicants and when t got round I didn’t want em Romehow And slie said 
next time I got concerned lu liquor shod cut her throat stiaight otf ho I 
knocked it all off, and my luck began— ’ 

“ I had a sort of fteling th it I had said all I needed to say, and ttmt rut 1) ng 
It m might bo a niistake The mere fact that I had come to see Inm aftir tho 
Receipt of Joe s letter, and told him its eontoiits, sec med to me to carry full weight, 
hud that lecturing lud amplification could add nothing and might oven do harm 
j3o I said nothing and Mr Vance continued still standing at the desk and look- 
^;iQig through tlio vcimilion glass at the Woikshops 

*■ “ ‘ And luck it has been—job follenn’ job Haven’t stood a day idle since that 
day five yeai agone when I set my man to pc ck up your front garden with a peek 
fUid a shovel I had to borrow otf a friend, and a barter ’ired on credit He’s 
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foreman now on a eoht'iaot joI>4iOwn by Cherry Garden p!er>—payin* a bilndred 
and fifteen and sixpence a ncok in Mages, bainng ovutimt and if he don t com* 
plete by Dct ember the first, a fine of fifty pounds per diem for evciy day overdue. 
JBut it am t of much use, that 1 can ftet aU t f it > ’ 

** ‘I hope he in//complete, Mi \ moo, said I appilled by the magnitude of 
these figures 

iinst William ’ said Mr Vance I remembered William *Wo shall never 
have to paj a brass farden in hiu s—not we > 

“ Howoncsith liav» yon managed to do it, Mr Vance?’ He tuined round 
from the window to reply JJ> m \or doiiin a h md s turn myself, Mi&s LobSie,* 
said ho ‘ If I was to, 1 should spilt dl It I was t > add up a C( I nun ot figures, 
I should add em up wrong If I was to mix a yiid o coucick I should mix it 
wiong It I was only to ti> to tenant up a window tiamo I sh mid tenmt it up 
wiong So I just set \ couple o young men on to adding up, md it eitht r < atohes 
the other out it s a shiilin* oft o one s balui on to the other bim I ii all through* 
“ Never joudo anything 3 our elf Missloshie That cm htie the nnstake cornea 
in Why, when I mas intting diwn my raiclnnery, four 3 car igo do >on sup¬ 
pose 1 ever 80 much as lo ked at it ? Not I * I s lya to the I Up,inc( r ohnp from 
Mxnthfster ‘ Mytrund, bits I ‘ if >011 want to itlcud to this little jol), uhat 
you vr got to be a in miiid is this —I want to employ rat hoi mon thm two hundred 
hands in this hue yiid and yon ein find out a sight befctti than I can hr w much 
powdcaeh o tinm 11 w int off thecn„ine Ail 1 say is din task me' Yon can 
80 c luv foreman of jineis, and isk him how r ueh fit w ints And the head Smith, 
you c m see him md find wli it 11 satisfy him But d m 11 tbei me al mt whether 
the Bnlii is to be Cuiuieh 01 Lane ishir , nor yit abciit erndeu lug engines 
not high pressnrcB nor low pressmes Just viu make adiawing and a contiact, 
and 813 whit soit o sccurit3 you ean give mo for having all compli ^r bv Ohnst- 
maB and I shall scud you on without opr mu’ you, to my Consult! u rngimcrm 
George Street, Wratminsttr and hell square up with you Now if I d gone 
luterfeim betwixt him and m 3 foicmaii a nice how do 3 ou-do theie d a been* 
** But Ml Vance, had you a Consulting I iiginoei in Gieat (irirt,e Street, 
Westminsfir? 

“ O cooiscihad MissTonsie I d nevci consulted him snrl never havi, but 
ho d ha\e bern ray CoiiHnltin„ Ingiueer bv the time 1 d lonHuIttd him and Id 
no need foi him until 1 d done so Anyhow the end was I got as good a jinor a 
shop aa any m London It s well known how many fingeis arc taken off by band¬ 
saws in ten vears acooidin’ to the number of horscc powci transmitted in my 
flist class shop anti though I can t remember the figuicB T know wt le well below 
the average Tn some shops yon 11 find a loose fiugei in the baw-dust as often aa 
not, when swep up ’ 

“ 1 heard Clementina’s breath taken away by this awful revelation, and think¬ 
ing it would be kind to utilire my mciedulous expression to reassure hei, 1 
turned lound, and saw that she was laying a place for me So I judged it tima 
to go Mr Vanrt accompanied me to the front gate 

“‘What wo was talkin’ about,’ said hr, touching my hand slightly with bis 
foreflngci—and Ins voice lost the sort of good humoured nasal twmg it always 
had whr n he was talking at random, and became serious, ‘ Don t you fret about 
it, Miss Lossie, and don t yon lot the Nipper fret I’ll teke good care—/ know 
where to atop It ’ll be all right ’ 

“ I felt this attitude was a certain preliminaiy to its being all wr mg, and that 
1 ought to tell him hia on ]3 chance would be in total abstinence, for a tune at any 
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^ai0 1 Wat finr a mom«nt Th«« all in an fnekn^ Saaven only Imowa 

there shot into my mind a conrersatiou X had had nllh Mrs Vance rears bo« 
fO).e 1 had completely forgotten it Sho had naed to me the vet i exprosnon 
lihen that her husband had just used Her woida -were My dear Mias Lotwe, if 
all the nii/ii that know \rh( le to stop, stopped, it would bo all right But they 
know and Du \ don t do it ’ 

“I repeated this woid for word to Mr Vaneo, adding, ‘Do you know who said 
that to me, out dav at your old cottage gate, years and >ears ago? It BCtme to 
me as il I toiild see and In ar hci now—ilmobt as if I had ju'*t left lin and she 
had told me to tell yt u—almost ns if it h ul been ycsteidxy—in the next street 
Jnst think' If it li id 

“ ‘Ah, if ' sill h , dreainilj, and then added ‘Good byo, Miss Tohsio God 
bless yon, my <k xr * It shall be all ii, ht * 

“ I b id nc a f< w jiaurs wlic n I hesid him call me back ‘ Half a immitf, Mias 
Iiossie,’ said lie Woul I von mmd stepping back into tho lioiihe, just for one 
half i minute ^ ’ 

“ T <lid so A new diawn whiskey-bottlo stood on the tal le, jnst placed theie 
by the yom ^ jal Hi t ck it np took out the coik, and deliberati Iv poiiied it on 
the fire Bendin„ a splcudul him blue np the chiinms Clementma, eoming m 
With the gist (I substancf of the I nuheon wasstruken too dumb ti s ly well she 
mv(r, Intsf) Im inmgitandf if tting to put down her tray m tho excite¬ 
ment and 111 iiein incident to fir works 

It ft no ufte Buiishin^ tin be ttle, said Mr ^anco, turning to me ns tho last 
flicker died down Bee aiise thm s a pi nny on tho bottle But >on sen, Miss 
Iiossit, it 11 be all right now ’ 

‘ 1 went h ime happy I felt as if I had carried him a messago fiom tho be¬ 
yond Pap i says ho believes he 11 be all right, foi a good while at any i ito . ’* 

The letter fuels with apologies for its great Iciigtli, and a few 
particularb of lamily matters. 



CHAPTER XVITT 


A talo of ptignaoity at School Of his Father’s abstinence Much nboufc 

bi8 n ime'Hkc Jooy, winch we would omit if wc could do without it. Of the 
rapKlity of his father’s rise. Of how he saw Nolly, but tlio oth r day, and 
could not epeak with him Of how Lossie is still hying, in Italy. 

Probably it falls to the lot of very few people to In,\o sueh an 
opportuiiit.v of findiiip: out how much they have forgotten as this 
old paelv( t of lotl( rs lias i^iven me. 

This Inst one brought back to my mind the fact that my 
Pnilior, shortly after completing his Works on the piece of land 
in the n ir of our house, had acquirtd also about an aen* between 
it and the railway, therc'hy hecomincr possessor of an id('al plaee 
for the aecumulation of bricks and timber. T had complrtely for¬ 
gotten this. It brought back also the wav in which Hr. Cap- 
stick’s letter arrived at the school. The lodge where the J’ostman 
deli\trfd the letters was iiijjt within hearing of the room where I, 
W'ith others, w'as profitably employed in the making of had Latin 
verses, and T caught my name in the colloquy between that Official 
and the Gate-Poiter. There was a letter directed 1o me, Mr. J. 
Vance, Juiir., and the sorters had kept the letter outside the parcel 
which was handed in in a lump for latrr distribution, as all my 
letters had hitherto been to Master Joseph (or Master Joe) Vance. 
This disquieted mi*, and I was constrained to plead ray distrac¬ 
tion as an excuse for an hexameter without a cjcsura—which, as 
all the classical world knows, is a thing it would have been soundly 
flogged for when it was a boy. T recollected the fact of having had 
a letter fmm Mr. Capstick, and of my writing to Lossie, but it 
had all grown dim (in more than forty years of oblivion) and the 
letter brought it all back again. It also identified itself to me as^ 
the cause of n thrilling incident, which was not without its in- ^ 
flucnce on my after life. Por a contemptuous word about hoit . 
from a boy bigger than myself exasperated me as 1 read it, and 
led to his receiving as savage a thrashing as a boy of my years,' 
could give, in a fight lasting over thirty minutes by my sceond^fi' 
watch, whioli fight would, I suspect, still be found among the * 
achool traditions. If ever you meet an old St. Withold’s boy, asfcl 
him if he over heard of the great fight between little Vance said 
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Hacallister* X am afraid 1 was rathor pugnacious—• 
probably inherited it from my Father, who had indeed been most 
. auccessfnl in his encounters until ho came acrohS that fatal Swt'pp. 
Foor Bony Macallibter, I may remark, had merely looked over my 
shoulder and observed that that wasn’t my Fancy Gurl’s hand- 
WWtinf?, which it wasn’t. I think now that I was unjust and 
precipitate to pro for him as I did then and there We wore 
separated, and the fight put on a proper footing. We naturally 
became great friends after, more yueroixim. But I must not allow 
^ him to lead me altogether away from what I was saying. 

I gather, then from this letter, and from what I can reinemher 
of concurrent incident, that had it not been for Lossie’b c(*iiragc- 
ous dash at the position, my anxieties about my Father at that 
time might still lia\e continued. As it was, when T leturnod at 
' the end of ’55 for the Christmas holiday, and he and I eat our 
Christmas dinner at Poplar Villa by invitation, be tof‘k almost 
nothing to dunk, and wbal little he did take was only in honour 
of the occasion. TI<' was pleased to represent himself as tlie vic¬ 
tim of Ijossie’s tyranny (she perfectly understanding his humour, 
and accepting it, as rather facilitating the position than other¬ 
wise), saying down the length of the table, in the indescribable 
nasal way 'fthieh scemod too lazy to articulate—“ Don’t you put 
any brandy over my comer of the puddin’, Miss Lossie; or after 
two blierry ami sodas and ^arf-a glass o’ port T shall be rollin’ 
about under the tsible.” To which she replied, “ It’s too late now, 
Mr. Vaiicc! Yon should have spoken before. You’ll have to find 
out how to lea\e the brandy and cat the pudding for yourself. 
Or you needn’t totally abstain from it if someboily elsi* does, you 
know. Ask Aunty to, or you can totally abstain from hers, for 
that matter. That will make it square!” And the reff'renee to 
Aunty was rash, as it attracted her attention, and tlic difficulty of 
explaining the idea of making good an indulgence in one glass 
of spirits, by totally abstaining from another, may be imagined, 
tvhen it had to bo instilled into an unreccptive mind through a 
deaf ear. 

And 1 had quite forgotten all that too till after I had re id the 
letter I And now I can shut my smarting eyes in the London fog, 
'and almost hear again Lossie’s attempts to shout the explanation, 
iSPLearly crying with laughter all the while at the perfect hopeless¬ 
ness of it. Did the man who rolled down the Matterhorn really 
TPPooUect enery incident in his life before he reached the bottom, 
^ ho said he did? 

f Ji.iGfad I to write from memory alone an account of my Father’s 
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^ relation? with the bottle at this date, it would have run. somewhat 
thus—** He was rather less sober as a widower than before my 
Mo thorns death; but his interest in his business, and I tbink the 
influence of Dr. 'fhorpe and his daughter Lueilla, kepi him from 
exeehsos.” Perhaps no more than this is absolutely necessary to 
my story. It is dilflcult to draw a line when one is witbout artistic 
abilitv, which I have been frequently assured is the case with roe. 
The shortest biography 1 c'ver saw was tho word Tixit alone on a 
tombstone—perhaps the proportion of the detail of Lossless let¬ 
ter to the importance of its contents runs too much into the op¬ 
posite extreme. 

I wish IIk'sc letters supplied one or two things which T have so 
far been unable to find. Of course they may turn up later, as T 
go on with my opening and perusal of the paehels; but though I ^ 
have expected them 1 have been disappointed hitherto. '* 

For instance, some clue to the changes which converted my 
namesake Joey from a comically voluble, but \crv lovable, baby 
to a rather pert and selfish, but by no moans lovable, boy. For I 
have to record this transformation with a misgiving that a real 
author, skilful in making use of intractable materials, would 
soften it down somewhat, to accommodate it to his reader’s powers 
of deglutition. I cannot do this sort of thing. But I should be 
glad of a lift—and am living in hope that something will turn up. 

For there is nothing stranger in Nature than tlii‘ development 
of odiousness. What an entirely delightful person was ***** 
whin he was eight months old, in all the bloom of his creases, 
furnislud with a matchless nope to his neck in which his appre- 
ciatoTs miglit burrow; Inis premature baldness beginning to show a 
light down of premature hair; his premature arms that wouldn’t 
bend at tho joints, being held by two firm but tender crease-flanks; 
and that always did precisely the same thing suddenly; his de¬ 
lightful practice of stopping abruptly at the end of the first 
syllable of a speech. Wliat an entirely satisfactory and adequate 
little human creature as far as it went! And look at it now that 
it has gone forty years farther. I ask you, at the risk of outrage 
to your feelings and Mrs. Grundy’s, to say what you would do 
if * * * * * were fetched down now in his nightgown to be 
shown? Well! both times it would be himself and none other I 
lAiid just think, when he gets on his legs (for he is in Parliament), 

I how pleased the other grown-up infants would be if he stopped 
suddenly short at the first syllable of his speech, and let them off 
the rest. * 

However (as you will say probably), this is only the inevitable. 



ISbdkgo incident tc all humanity. So it is, hul whnt I want to ■ 
get to is that my namesake changed even more than thit>, thongh ' 
.this is strange enough. I <lon’t wish to suggest that ' 

keho is a most respeetahlo man, and well known in public life, is ' 
[one scrap more repulsive ami detestablo as compared with his 
?arly half than you <ir me. I was philosophiriug, and now J’ln 
ifehamed, and beg pardon. Let mo get back to Joey Thorpe. 

Joey then changed m )re than was reasonable. It may be said 
khat in tliis respeet of selti',hness that he didn’t ehango, but 
|remained a baby,—only self-seeking is charming in. a babv, while 
[tiltruism, if it takes the form of requiring you to suck what it has 
already sucked, is as unpleasant as bcnovolena* that won’t let 
you choose your own benelits, but drubs and thwaeks them into 
you and is shocked if >ou are not truly thankful. Amen I On iho 
ether hand, a boy in liis tc'cns is nol nice enough per sr to carry 
>11 much more .self-seeking than is his prhilee-e as a man; nor is 
10 ever so o<lious but be mav make himself slill more so by always 
»king and never fiiviug. Sr If help is a glorious thing, and one of 
)ur nnmc'roiis blHliright-,, but it .should stop short of helping 
meself to all the gravy in the dish. 

I I liojie all this constitutes a broad enough hint of the sort of 
^hlng that disconce rted me in .loty as he changed from boy to 
[man. It Is ktv iriitaling iu Human Nature to go and bdiave «o, 
iespeciallv when you ueci'S'-arilv must and do lo\e (he creature in 
.which thc‘ ehansre is wrought. For how could T be olT loving Joseph 
Thorpe, wdien 1 <*onld still see in his rather bird and cold eyes the 
slightly projecting orbs of the dear little midgc't (hat so nearly 
got stuck to his sister the first time 1 saw him, bv kissing her too 
tight? and could hear in Ins easy and melodious speech the articula¬ 
tion of the baby who kept us all amused with his jirompt ap¬ 
propriation and perversion of every n(*w phrase that reacdied his 
little pink oars? Everybody spoiled Joev in those days, myself as 
ttnnch as any one. There' .arc some children whom it seems natural 

! to spoil, and a general agreement to that end is epidemic—so much 
SO that an isolated stand against it only makes its originator un- 
opopular. Such a stand from a sense of duty appears like a con- 
tj^emnation of the rest of the world; and is apt to be imputed to 
lersonal dislike. This was impossible in Joey’s case—at least, 
fhilc he was still a baby. He was lovable per ae, until he began, 
fowing what he meant to bo like later. Besides ho was Lossie’a 
>ther Joey, so of course he was ineligible for my hatred. IIo 
ma irritating all the same, especially when he was selfish and 
rateful to his sister, who spoiled lum nearly as much as we 
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did. “ But she shouldn't have spoiled him at all>” I hoar you say? 
Very well, then! She shouldn’t. I make you a free present of the 
admission, hut it can’t be altered now. It’s too late. 

Clearly, in those early days, I wasn’t in love with Lossic. Ask 
any one who knows the T<*uder Passion—^lio or she will at once 
say I covldn't have been in love with her, or I should have been 
jealous of my young namesake and hated him. t didn’t then 
certainly, and changes of fi'cling during manhood were certainly 
not connected with jealousy. This I hope to explain later, if I 
live to complete this narrative. As for what tlic nature of my 
devotion to Lossic was, I am inclined to think that it re'^embled ' 
the rich gold mine Bier Rabbit made for himself. It was an 
invention of my own; and 1 still think, in spite of everything that 
has happened, that of all my many inventions it is the one that 
has paid best. 

Very likely other things in this narrati\e may bo made by me 
to S(‘(‘rri improbable, for want of skill in the telling. And yet, 
there they were! 

For instance, I find at the first introduction of my Father to 
tlie Thorpe, family, that he appears in the character (sf ‘ ^ly 
speaking) of a Man. That is to say, hc‘ belongs to the class ti .« is 
spoken to in the passage; tha t never brings its tools and has to go 
away for them; that abounds on planks and ladders overhead, And 
colls cnit Bi low"' to the earthbound passer-by; that is sure to bo 
out of the house by Saturday and never is. And now I am writ¬ 
ing of him only some six years later as the invited guest to Dr. 
Thorpe’s table on C^hristmas Day! I know it seems improbable, 
but it is not that the succession of events is improbable; only 
that they liappcued within a very short time. JiC’t us imagine 
the same succession of events in double the time. Figure to your¬ 
self that a Man (as per description) whom you were first conscious 
of in corduroy, with a flavour, reappears in twelve months in a suit 
of twet‘d and a hat which, though a billycock in proportion, has a 
stiff brim and no pocket-handkerchief in it. Do you not feel it 
quite natural that two years later, when he calls to submit an 
estimate, he should do so in a neat gig, which stands at the door 
and is said Who - ah ” to, while you confer with him about his 
wish to spar(‘ you expense ? And three years later, when you hav0,. 
wondered whether it would bo worth his while now to undertake** 
your new little Job (throe times as big as the other little job), and 
you have timidly suggested it, docs it not seem consecutive that he 
should drive up to your door in a bang-up turn-out and pair,' 
attired in broadcloth and yellow kid gloves, and a sacred stotre^ 
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pipo hat to fetown all? Of course it does, and s6 nluch so that you 
will probably ask him if he won't sit down and take some lunch 
with you and yours. If ho doesn't this time, he will next. It is 
simply a question of time and a sense of chccine-books. 

1 think if you infuse into this train of imasfinary incidents an 
analopry of my own exceptional relations with the Thorpe tamil\ 
and take my word for the aullienthnty of the leLter'', you won't feel 
j6o very incredulous about my Fatlu'i's suddoii evaltalion. 

Not more. p« rhiips, than I do at this mommt. For, seeinf? no 
chan<*e of deciphering more of the letter-^ in this huUous ilarkncss, 
i have put tliciu aw.iy uilh my raanubcript, and ha\c noi^ noOiing 
to bring back to me a bingle memory of those day*'. Even the 
jargon of my attimdant, which I ft el ought by rights to resemble 
,that of Mrs. Paeklos or Feoncr, is as unlike as it ean well be. 
When I abk her what wxib that row last night, in the stnn t heliind, 
just on to midnight, she replies that it was a lidy witli a hihij, 
hghling with another lidt/^ and both were took off to the ^hjtton. 
Nobody had that accent in my boyhood. Even the pothouse from 
which the two ladies had to be removed is complt tely changed. 
In the liftios 1 know exactly wliat it was like—tlaring gas-jets— 
huge plate-glass window** blocked with giant numerals printed 
on paper to bliow how cheaply the filthy fluids on sale would har<len 
the livers and boften the brains of their consumers—a compo front 
painted with four coals of btonc-colour, two flat and two round, 
every three years—all w'oodwork ditto in Brunswick Brown—not 
because it was the George tlio Fourth, but btcau'.e that brown was 
a good oul-o'-door colour—^and a flamboyant l^ion and TTnicoru 
fighting for a crown much too big for either of thorn on the corner 
of the first-floor.—It is still the George the Fourth, but the gas- 
jets no longer sow wild oats of lamp-b]a<'k- tlu'y are ranges. A 
wedding of Heat and Light has an offspring of Ineaiidcseencc, and 
all is steady and demure. The anuounecmimls on tlie windows are 
glass letters, scorning the ephem(‘ral, and recording st'rcne facts 
. superior to change. The compo front has gone and is now rebuilt 
with red-rubbers and terra-cotta facings, and as for the wfiodwork 
it is quite beautiful with Art-colours, and the (iitrancc to the 
private bar is lined with Art-tiles covered with Art-lu‘*tr( s. But 
the owner still imports his own Brandy, and all the other fillli is 
what it was in th^ other filth-house. Now, as then, there is nothing 
eat, except it be sausages and mashed potatoes. Now, as then, 
t there may bo seen on Saturday nights an oppressed African sing¬ 
ing through a swing-door on the jar, of the joys of South Carolina; 

. foi: George the Fourth is not licensed for music, and ho has to 
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palteir idly with the siiered truth, and pretend he doesn^i; netioe^ 
And when he rewards the musician^s eiforts, he pretends it isn^t a 
banjo into which he drops his coins, but some inexplicablo res-» 
onant ladle, thrust in from pure greed, by a passing negro. 

I noted these particulars this morning before the fog became too 
thick while T was taking my morning walk. And the young 
woman who is now bringing in my chop was doing the steps, and 
her apron strap coining off she borrowed a pin of me, and while 
she pinned herself up for further kneeling, she told me about the 
two ladies, and I stood talking to her, and thought her hand and 
arm like Vi Thorpe’s, only for the rough work anti soap and 
water spoiling it No! Now that the It tiers are hack on their 
shelf in the chiffonier under the hook-case, and Betsy Austin, the 
jonng lady above mentiomd, is bringing me in a probably under¬ 
done elioj) and potatoes in their skins with buttons on llicra in 
recesses like armchair cushions,—(for am T not in England0— 
there really is absolutely nothing in the room to bring hack that 
remote time. And 1 am sadly in want of landmarks during the 
latter period of mv schooldavs. Tt is rather like a voyage on a 
calm sea out ot sight ol land St. Withold, 1 suppose, was too 
busy with the new boys to make my life very di'tcstable to me, or 
perhaps ray inveterali' studiou‘-nes^ piocuiid immunities. J was 
expceteil to do the si bool credit, and had peace. In my holiday 
times r gave a good deal of instruction to Joey Thorpe, and found 
him a good pupil—in fact, a clever one. I had no fault with him 
on lint score. He developed a taste' for literature; and had a 
marked faculty for clever Ihppant willing pioso and vcisc, which 
led to his bieommg very vain. It wns singular that a boy who 
had hod ‘-0 very little schooling should liavi' niatund so early. 

I mean by this tliat his intelligence matured, and he read coa- 
linually, and remembered what he rea<l. But this did not scorn to 
interfere with his remaining (the phrase was Lossie’s) as great a 
baby as ever. li he did not get what he wjuted, h<‘ would become 
very irritable, and almost cry with vexation. I suppose it was 
this seeming childishness that made us hope he did not fully un¬ 
derstand his own literary propensities. I am sure T^ossie for one 
did not believe that he understood half the expressions lie made * 
use of in the verse he wrote (even at fifteen or sixteen). T recollect , 
his father saying to me once, “I wi''h Joey wouldn’t be so Anglo- 
Saxon,” and T remarked I supposed it was the modern tendency^ 
in poetry to discard Latin derivatives, and that Tennyson had set 
the example. ' 

j “I don’t mean that,” said the Doctor. "I’m referring to a ' 



pifactice out Anglo-Saxon ancestors had of always calling spades' 
spades, and rarely talking about anything else. Poor Loss said 
to mo yesterday after he read us his last lu w versos that it v^aa em¬ 
barrassingly Scriptural, but of courbc tlio darling ehibl hardly 
understood what he had written, so it would bo a jyity to say any¬ 
thing to him about it and make him think. * Oh, don’t you know. 
Papa,’ says she, * when it’s reading the Bible, and you don’t know 
which way to look! ’ If it wasn’t for Lossie T sliould road Master 
Joey a leeturo—^but slu' seems so \ery sure tliat ho doesn’t realize 
the meaning of a lot of what he writes, and only uses ex])rossions 
that have acquired a standard pietuiesquoness. and am now known 
to be right in Poetry, that I le.illy feel I might put niv foot in it. 
Suppose he wire to turn on me an<l u'^k nu* what that \ery Kliza- 
bcthaii expression he used—^you remember?—really meant! I 
should feel bound to explain, and I’m nut sure I shouhln’t do best 
to leave it alon<». I keep on hoping for th(' development, in Joey, 
of the faculU of (lood Ta'-tc, as we old fogies use<l to call it. It’s 
a quality of the inner &oul, that gives a bias to the intellect. 8o 
long as it remains dormant, I am bouiul to say f obj(‘ct to Poets. 
Of course 1 don’t objeet to Joey altogether, hut I olip'ct to his 
facultii‘S growing at such a rate while he himself remains 
stationary.’’ 

It was this remark of Dr. Thorpe that first suggested to me his 
view that we afterwards conversi'd ho much about; that when we 
talk of the Soul, wo moan the Sidf, and that it would hi' a far more 
logical way to talk of a Soul’s Man than of a Man’s Soul. If so, 
we ought to speak someliines thus—“ That splendid soul has a 
little snub-nosc'd, squinting—^hniichhack,” instead of “ ’fhat little, 
etc., has a splendid soul.” Or vice versa :—^^‘That loathsome 
spiritual mass of pestilent meanness and depravity has a remark¬ 
ably handsome man,” iiist<*ad of “That remarkably handsome 
man’s soul is, etc., etc.” But I am slipping aw.iy from Joey 
Thorpe. Perhaps in what I have written T have s<*arcely done 
justice to his abilities. I ought to note that even before he went 
to the University he had already aehiewd a ctrtain amount of 
publication, and was predicted great things of by a small circle of 
admirers. His father could not help being proud of the boy’s 
cleverness, superficial and flippant as both he and T thought it. 
His brother Nolly had not showm any very marked tastes, except 
for Athletics, and as long as he could make record jumps and row 
in eights and bat in elevens, he asked nothing better. He ac¬ 
cepted his destiny tranquilly, and went into the Law because the 
way was paved for him. He would gladly have stopped out of the 
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Law and e^etjrtliingr left to himealf and 1$ie oultiTation <d 


his biceps. But the Law, in the shape of Aldridge, Spencer, 
Spencer & Aldridge's office, gaped for him and a monetary ac¬ 
companiment, and at the end of a few years ho was able to reserve 
his opinion almost as well as Mr. Spencer himself. It is very 
funny to flunk of him now. For though T have not soon him for 
twenty years, I hear things; and among others I have heard that 
Hr. Oliver I’liorpe—(Speneor, Aldridge, Thorpe & Flowerdew)—■ 
has a residonoc in Surrey called The Magnolias, and that he comes 
still to Oharing Cross Station, every other day, and has a cab 
to his clerk's-iK'st in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and always gives 
eighteenpence, or even two ahillhigs if he hasn’t a sixpence, to the 
cabman—who, to l(‘li yon the truth, was my informant on all these 
points. l£o was an observant man, who was just going to take 
back to its owiic'r a eard-casc ho had found in his cab, which at 
first he had thought was mine—an incident which had led to 
conversation, and to a joint inspection of the contents of the card- 
case, actually JNolly Thorpe’s 1 I suspect that cabman retailed to 
him his interview with (very probably) an Old Cock who looked 
surjirised.—Nolly would have looked so too, had he known what 
Old Cock. 

It is strange to think of! But it is stranger still to mo to think 
as T sit here and choke in the fog, and decline Betsy Austin’s 
proposal to bring lights, because then she may sec tears in my 
face tliat are not du<* to fog alone, but to a thought of the joy it 
would have been to me to sec dear old Nolly’s face again, and hold 
hi« hand-it is stranger still to think that even now, at this very 
moment, th('re is living in a Villa at the foot of Fiesole Ilill— 
about five minutes’ walk along the road that goes a deslra just 
before you get to the big ehiirch at San Domenico—an old English 
latly who went to live Ihero twenty years ago, and who was Lossic. 
—I know all about the place although I shall never see her again, 
nor she me. But as I look at the white wafer behind the curling 
fog-reek that I know is tlic sun in the country, T think of the sole 
di marzo blazing on the roses in that Tuscan heat-trap; of the 
rifted trunks and dark leaves and light leaves of the olives; of the 
•mighty deliberation of the great white oxen that no man can make 
to go quicker or stop; of the scraps of song that all end in one 
cadence, and make one feci how very much one really is in Tus¬ 
cany. And then I wonder if this old English lady ever thinks 
of me. 

Looked at from the point of view of common sense (whatever 
that means) it is clearly better that she should not. VPTiat has 
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t&e to gfun itt Nothing' W pain and didcoiPforL Por one 
Bung I have made up my mind to—^that bLo hhall never know the 
truth. Much hotter for her to forget my oxhtcnco altogether. 
Probably she docs, for when you come to thmk of it, what a long 
long time it isl 



CHAPTEK XIX 


How Dr Thorpe visitod Joe at Oxfoid and how that visit ended the first move* 
znent of Joe a life on a discord Of his painful double identity 

tN tlio autuirm of 18b0 1 was a younR mm reading at 0\ford, 
whose friends were kind tnough to expect him to do great thmga. 
Tit felt the hurdeii of his rt spoiisibilitus severeh ind Ih it he was 
bound, under penalties, to triumph iii a eonh st iii which in un- 
nutiuKly itlick of summer complaint im^ht render useless 
the S(holar<^hip of Frasmus and the mathematics of Newton 
and Tcibnit/ combined 

1 do not me m tint my fnends were exception illy ill ludgiug; 
indeed I think they did their liest But thev were bid actors. 
Pt rha])S IS s iff a line to go on as any was the one adopti d by my 
Fathoi “You’ll bring me ’omc your wooden spoon, Toe, when 
you’ve got it,” he used to say For lie was not very char about 
the cuiiiciila of Oxford and Cambridge, and confused the one 
with the other This was better than expressing overw<x»ninjg 
coiifideiicf with a slightest possible sense of gasp in the hack- 
grouml But hotter even than this would have been the attitude 
of Poikv Owls, who would have expressed doubts of Iht ability 
of the Pnneisity tei examine, and eortimty of my inability to 
piss creditably, in the ^ame breath lie would have enquired who 
the Benite was, ridin' the igh ’orse and givin’ themselves airs, dia- 
panged reiding as a means of acquiring information, and prob¬ 
ably condt mneil knowledge itself as a useless and artihcial luxury 
ot stuck uppcis lie lived in a bracing atmosphere and rejoiced 
in its entire fieedom from Pot ^ 

I suppose it was the Boats, on one morning of this particular 
autumn of 1800, that made mo think of Porky, in his capacity of 
British Seaman, as T took some early sculling exercise to qualify" 
me for a good day of undisturbed reading I sculled upstream m 
far as Godstowe lock, anel wondtre-d what Porky looked like now, 
with open collar-bones and a richly hionzed skin, peihaps rowin|i; 
at this moment in quite another 8t:>le, forcing some huge yawl |i 
few inches at a time against a head wind and tide, every movq;^ 
ment seeming more loss than gain, till the mere landsman decide^ 
in his land-mmd that they never can and never will make son^e 
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point are striving lor. And decides an wkaig of course, 
because shortly for some mysterious reuhon only perceived by a 
sea-mind, behold the end attained and the boat glulinp easily 
along in oily waters, and never a thole-pin broken umicr the 
mighty strain! 

? How easily / went slipping up the stream! It was a glorious 
I cloudless moniiug at the end of August, and thinking of the tough 
^ work of the imaginary boat I bad placed Porky in made my own 
« slight work seem slight(r. And just below the lock, as I allowed 
? him and his ciew to g< t into smoother water, there (‘aine np behind 
i me the musical rhythm of <>ight oars going downstream apace, 
^ whereof the stroke called out to me firstly vras that Vance of 
PallioH— wliidi it was, and m*coik11,v th.il Dr. Th<)ri>e was up, hav¬ 
ing come by the late tram last night, and soiuelhing more quite 
inaudible. For strokes of eights past* quickly out of h('aring, and 
even at the best, when working hard, are not in good shouting 
form. So 1 had to be cont( nl with that much inlorm.di(»n, that 
l)r. Thorpi* was in Oxford, and h.jd eonie iinex]»(‘ctcdly by the 
late train last night. And what hec.ime of the imaginary crew 
of Poikv Owls’s boat J do not know, for ln^ mind oCt out at <)nc*o 
to St ok tor a lea'-tm why tho Doctor shouhl come quite suddenly 
to Oxfoid in this abnormal way, without so nnith as a word of 
warning. It was ceitaiiily odd! 1 turned down the stream, and 
pretended I wasn’t a little nneasv. 

I don’t btlnwe anv out* lias had so happy a life hut what there 
have ht'en in it well-marked momnits at wljich he would not 
sooner have s1op}K'd abru]illy tluin go on. Had I inv life to live 
again 1 would soonest, being free to choose, go no further than 
the moment when I arrived, a new hoy, at the soliool at Ifelstaple. 
If T could not avoid that new experience, and were obliged to go 
through with it, and then face my Mother’s death, I would put 
up an express petititm to Destiny that I might get no further than 
the moment when I was happily dreaming, in tlie shade of tho 
alders and willows, on the diiferenco betwxen sea and river rowing, 
/and wondering what had become of my old friend Porky Owls, 
This is why I have been at some pains to describe that moment, 
which otherwise has no bearing whatever on my storv. 

* Mr. JBossum’s man at the boathouse remarked that I ha<In’t been 
" long agone this morning, which was true. 1 held to my pretence 
that I was not anxious, to the extent of walking slower than I 
^‘Viranted to at first, hut I forgot to keep it up, before I had got half- 
’ way through J< richo, and broke into a brisk walk. T was glad when 
<41 saw the Doctor, close by the Martyr’s Memorial, in the shade for 
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tbc sun wa^ bot, evidently waiting for me. Before I saw Hs face 
clearly, I saw it had an anxiety on it. But oh nol—^noth¬ 
ing was the matter I I took his word for it, and prett nded I was 
satisfied. But we were not quite like our two solves when all 
things w('rc‘ at their rightost. 

“ Oh no!said he ugaiii. “ Nothing's the mathT. T came over 
to look at a cranium. I’m writing a pa])er on the Missing Link— 
and 1 wouldn’t fed •^atislicd unless I saw this skull nn'^elf. Il’s 
only a few hours, after all! Besides, I always like a \i&it lo 
Oxford. Only I wish to goodness they would leave tho (\)lieges 
aloiu'—tliey’ll soon all bo as clean and smooth as creamlnid nt>te. 
Why shouldn’t they pf‘el if they like^ Tliey aren’t infectious 
whfii they jieel, like scarlet-fiver patients—^why not let two inches 
of stone eoirie off a three-foot thick wall \ ” 

“ J sn’t there some notion that the front surface coming off lets 
the water in? How’s Lossie?” 

“liosde’s very w’cll.—If they think that, I can tell them ns a 
geologist, that they are what your Bather would call el cetera 
fools—^we understand, eh, Joe? Because the absorbent stone 
comes away and leases the hard non-absorbent. That’s why they 
have bi'cn in statu quo such a long time. Don’t you .see, Joe? 

It isn’t as if the decay could go on, on, on, through the block- 

1 saw and acquiesced. But keenly as I should ba\e discussed 
the hubjeet another time, I felt it could wrait, and indeed suspected 
it was being made the most of for some strategic xiurpose; and this 
wawi’t like the Doctor. T felt that he had nol been quite natural 
when I a-^ked after Lossie. “Very well” was very well as far as 
it went—^l)ut it ought to have been much more, f asked liow were 
,Vi and Nolly and Joe? And, for that matter. Aunt T//y? 

“Doafer than ever!” said Dr. Thoiqie. “Of c<)iir«e one doesn’t 
wonder when she hears a dog is a Dalmatian, and thinks the 
speaker is swearing. Nor when Vi a.ays she has been shopping 
and she 8n:vs, ‘But who was it said so, dear? I’m sure I never 
thought you shocking-’ In those eases the missing link is ob¬ 

vious! But when it comes to her being shouted to that Canon 
Pennefathor is in tlie drawing-room, and she goes downstairs and 
deliberately enquires after Mrs. Cox, it gets impossible—^liow on 
earth Mrs. Cox crept in we never could make out! ” ^ 

“ITow’s Vi going on with the Bart?” ^ ^ 

“ Oh—ah I—^the Bart—^yes, that’s the one she has oiSw present. 
She may become I^ady Towerstairs, or she may not! I never ' 
speculate now about Vi.’’ 

lie became distrait for a moment, then said, “ She’s six-and- 
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twenty, you know—goin^? for seven-and-twcnty.’* And T thought 
he was going to say something about Lossie, but ho beoamr' abMout 
and thoughtful again. We had arrived at my rooms, and the 
navigation of a rather dark stairway supplied a satisfactory reason 
for silenet*. 

The Doctor had not breakfasted, but did not setm to 1ak(' M'ry 
cordially to doing so. lie became much interested in the batks 
of my books. 

“ IIIgionioiitanus, Nieholas of Cusa, Tredgold on the Steam- 
engine! Thit’s a faud<len, jump, doe!—What do vaiit with Tred¬ 
gold on llu‘ Steam Engine ^ He's raori* in the line ol tliat poor 
gobblestiek—what’s his name—1'histlethwa'vto.” This was an 
enthusiast who had invimted a perpetual motion, and wanted the 
Doctor to get iiio llojml Society to grant him two tbons.nid i)ounds 
to construet a wheel which was to rotate fonver on its axis ni a 
vacuum, 'riu* Doctor continued: ‘‘Do yun know, that poor chap 
is still at it' lie came to me only a few days ago, wdlh his 
machiiv' rotating on its axis in his poor vacuum of a brain, and I 
was obligtd to It 11(1 him a few ihillings to keep him from starva¬ 
tion. Don’t vou go doing the same, Joe, Leaie the iuM’iilions 
alone. Thrv’ie the Dimcc’s own delight! Once you begin, it’s 
like dram drinking or IVIonte Carlo-” 

Th(‘ (ITtet of the iiitroduetion of vital interests was whoksome 
and f was glad ol the mw departure, although T iiad to eonfis- up 
in ro’-peet (J irregukiritn^s in reading. “Anyhow, Doctor,” said I, 
“you’ll admit that if poor Thistlethwayto had Ugun bv reading 
Tredgold .IS Ldi dully as ISe done, ho wouldn’t have invented the 
Univer&al Lubricant.” 

“Well—he might have invented his Universal Lubricant with- 
ont reading Tredgold, and yet known that he couldn’t abolish fric¬ 
tion. Ills Lubricant is very greasy, no doubt, but he has no 
notion how little friction it takes to stop a wheel in a billion of 
years- ” 

“Hasn’t his Lubricant a commercial value?—mean without 
consid('ring the I\>r[ictual Motion idea ? ” 

“ 1 have no doubt it has. Uut he won’t patent it, bceau‘«e lliat 
involves publication, and wicked capitalists will cut in and use 
it for Perpetual Motions before he can, and lake the bread out of 
this mouth and his children’s—^nino children he has, Joe, and 
another coming!” 

J hoped the anxiety on the Doctor’s face was, after all, about 
this chap. Only it seemed so out of proportion. However, he 
VijW clearly an clement of disquiet. 
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done the best I can,” continued Br, Thorpe; ^<Fve told 
him that if a leaden pepc-top as big ns the sun started in vacuo at 
a billion revolutions per second- 

“ Tt would want a very caretully tempered steel peg, and a good 
hard piece of ground to stand on,” said J. 

‘‘Well—^>e8—it would 1 Anyhow, 1 tohl Mr. Thistlcthwayte it 
must slow down in the course of a few billions of billions of years, 
because even if he lived to keep the peg lubricated there would bo 
some friction.” 

“What did he sny?” 

“That he had ventured to hope I should talk seriously! And 
ho seemed hurt, that I olTtred to pay his Patent fees if he would 
publish. But he declined. I think he suspected rne of wanting to 
take advantage of him! So just you be warned by him, Joe, and 
don^t be an Tn\cntor-” 

“ It’s only a Spherical Engine with a new reciprocating move¬ 
ment. and Pm not going to think about it seriously till I’ve 
passed. I Tow’s Joev?” 

“Oh—.7()c>*s leiy well—very well!” And 1 was sorry that in 
my anxiety to leave the subieet of inv inventive propensity—about 
which, in truth, T felt \ery guilty—I had chanced hack to a 
renewal of Dr. Tliorp<‘’s anxious aspect, which I had hoped was 
going to vanish. ITc became again thoughtful, hesitating, de¬ 
pressed—s('enud to be going to speak, and said nothing At last 
he pidled him'-tlf together in a sort of reeapitulati\o wi^, as one 
who reports progress and declares his next step in advance, and 
fiaid well nmv it was time for him to be off! lie would go to sco 
the cranium, and there were e*ne or two people ho wanted to speak 
to, and he would he back about lunch time. Even then he did not 
go without a recurrence of the liLSitating manner, hut it camo to 
nothing and he started off to look at the cranium. I watched him 
along the street and saw him stop once or twice, and stan<l rub¬ 
bing his ohiu thoughtfully. T went hack to Pin<lar, who was the 
classic I was engaged in assimilating at that time. But I was 
puzzled and uneasy, and Pindar disagreed with me—especially 
when I reflected that the Doctor had hardly said a word abou^ 
Lossic in all our conversation, of which of course the above only^ 
contains the salient points. ^ 

lie eame back as ho had said, and after eating very little lunch„ * 
walked ont with me in the grounds. I cannot remember cxactly{^’' 
how it eame in, but he used the expression “ this new engage- ^ ‘ 
jnent,” and I, understanding th-it he was speaking about Vi’s 
last, made some absent-minded comment, asked about th^t * 
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(TowersfaxM family, or aomethin*? of that sort—l roally forgot 
what. 

? dear boy” said ho. “You don't unflerbtand, I w.m not 

Bpoaking about Vi’s engagement—I wa*? speaking of Lossio’s” 

Sometimes the mind opposes automatic illy the receipt of fatal 
nows, from some anlicipative instinct, without its owner at all 
knowing why it rejeels it. I found myselt quite unable to attach 
any meaning to the Doctor’s words. 

“I was sjieaking of Lossie’s engagement—she has got hersedf 
engaged to bo married ” 

I “Ts Lt>ssie engaged to be married^” I heard myself speaking 

,quite calmly to the Doctor. Ho put his arm in nime- 

^ “T was not sure she had not written to tdl you,” stiJ he, hdf 
interrog itively But I felt that he was sa-vmg something to gam 
a minute, or to gam a foothold, or to find something on which to 
hinge whst i\e should s ly next I did not look .it him, but I 
knew that his e%fs—so like Lossir’s^—turned round 1o me at in¬ 
tervals, and we walked on, the truth of the peisitnm woiking 
slowly info my nnrd ('’oneurrenfh, I boeimc aware that he did 
see, and had seen, more elearly tlim J even now bigan to see, the 
bearing of the news ho had to tell on ni'^ own life and its future. I 
should hive bun well phased to be able to say to him in the in¬ 
terval of eomparatne calm in which J awaited the full tnith, 
which 1 knew w.is coming, how T loved Ins kind heart for its 
love and fears for me Both of which, btranae to tay, I felt to 
know much better than their agitating cause. But T said nothing, 
and wc walked on in silence. 

Some tacit compact between us made the silence a long one, 
.but in the end it was T who spoke—T was not m love with tho 
sound of my own voice when it came. 

“ If Lossie has given her word she wdll keep it. But T have had 
iHo letter yet—What is his name? I mean what is the name of 
jithe—— 

“Man* It is General Desprez. He is a very distinguished 
soldier—^you know the name?” 

“ Of course.” 

V “ Sho went to stay for a week at the Vandeleurs’. He was there, 
and at the end of the week he made her an offer and she accepted 


ft 


^hixu.—know * It was very sudden- 

“ Yes—^that is what I was going to say.” 

"“Very sudden, indeed. But with Lossie, very sudden means 

very serious.—She isn’t Vi- ” 

^ You have seen him ? ” 
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, ** He came up her from the Vandeleurs’ on Saturday and 
they came direct to me. Of course formally, with his rigid ideaa; 
of duty, his position was that he had asked Lossie’s leave to speak 
'to me—people go through these farces, but they are all gammon I**. 
He stopped to take snuff—then put his arm again in mine. 

** Yes,” ho went on, “ they are all gammon. Of course the whole 
thing was settled past any possible unsettling. Two more un¬ 
demonstrative lovers I never saw, in public, but neverthele^ no 
one could be five minutes in the room with them and not see all 

about it-I had interjected a direct enquiry whcti|er Dr; 

Thorpe liked him, and he finished his sentence and then replied, 
I have no fault to find with him, and I know I shall like him in. 
time, hut—Good-morning! ” 

He stoppe<l short, and we got through a brief interview with a, 
casual sub-librarian, who I am sure never suspected that anything 
was going wrong with either of us. Then he continued: ^‘Yes- 
Joe—I know I shall like him in time. But Lossie is Lossie.” 

Yes—that was what was wrong. Lossie was Lossie- 

“I suppose Fathers are naturally a selfish class, but it can*t be 
helped! Anthropoid Apes arc selfish, I believe, and no doubt 
Fathers arc descended from them. I shan^t find it at all easy to 
reconcile myself to Lossie going away to India, as she no doubt 
will.” - 


I had not realizicd this contingency, but it seemed to make no 
difference in the calamity; at least in my share of it.—The thing, 
was too new, and T was too stunned to discern in this indifference 
any light thrown on the nature of my affection for Lossie. I sop 
it now. ^ ' ; 

** You can fancy, my dear boy,” continued the Doctor, liow em- ■ 
barrassingly mixed any FatheFs feelings must be over a thing 
plike this. Even if I could have been inclined to quarrel with 
' man Lossie loved, which is absurd, how could I find any faulil 
with this one? A splendid soldier, a cultivated man, writer;' 
traveller, what not? Tliore was not even the vernacular ground 
of difficulty-mongering of the marriage-blocker, the money cohrjl 
sideration; for ho is next heir to Stoat’s-Leaze in Derbyshire 
the present owner is eighty-two and in a madhouse—or somethj^M 
of the sort. Of course I know I ought to be rejoicing over tS©^ 
splendid match. But, Lossie going away to India! It’s no 

' Joe, Fathers cannot help being Fathers-” 

"Nor brothers brothers,” said I. And then some questid^f, 
stirred in some obscure comer of my mind, and asked if 
„ remark was really germane to the matter. And when Dr. 
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r<‘p€‘ated affair wo, brotlior'? brother-?, ns von nay, ,Too dear,” 
it threateiw d to become more audible, and I wa*- fnin to sib nee it 
by ^ui effoii of -will 

We wilkfd in ind ibont ibc crroimd'^ nnd iiimd') of tin CoIUr , 
f»toppiug' I good ded, J nratmbfi, in llu (pnd of IJnntrMt^, In 
cause the Doctor liked the mould iing stone (it bn bdu nude 
quite nt'll 'iiid tidv luiny yejrs vonoiv) bofoic we turned buk lo 
my rooms We t-ilked over eveiv d^’peet of Lossie\ eii' i^^emint 
^cept the eu« up])e rmo'-t in both our miu Is ami tins vvei 
(Scrupulously avoided b leh ot us know tlm other’s tlinurht , hut 
(neither e oimnunie lied his own unless melee tl a len tin ue lend 
giasp of the hind in silene when we iiirted al the 11 iilw ly 
Station eoulel eount is a e ntirriunie ation I persuided llu DhI >r 
pot to stop on 01 nth r J should biv my wav ot i km^; him io 
stav was imeonvmeiig and he eb e lek d to hold b\ hi sinUment 
tint he must le 1 uk it Poid ir Villi hv mm ’ebuk fTis jiul 
ment Ihit tills VIS It t ten my s ike w is peifeellv ii dit 1 lie 
light feverish atfiek tint tollovved wonlel line leen ten tiriies 
worse if he h ul st i cel 

After 1 InJ liken b ive of linn T went iway foi i Jong ve ilk 
towards Witiiev hut did not i-o so fii ilthough J hid j vagiu 
intention of doing ) 1 turned back it ryiislnm iiid ot Intk to 

College long aftei feeding tune JJut 1 did not want in>thing to 
cat—1 vvinled t) find ( ut v\hit hid hippemd—to le able to 
visualize or loedi/e tie event—to mike the simple fiet I J id just 
heard, tint a young lidy [ knew vn coin/ to mile i iiu t 
fortunate inarnige, tike it e pi lee quie tl> imengrthei ft Is an I 
settle down foi me to tb il c ilrnlv with it It n i most le noii' 
able thing m itself Whv should it ion ami throb iii my hi im, 
and mike my eyes mil my pilite dr\ iip^ I yvas there ill ii h( 
enough* It had not hurt me 1 was loeikmg on perfectlv c ilrnly 
at a brain that persisted m thiobbing, and it somellimg Ihit wos 
swelling in the thro it eif an unreason ible youn*- nun —unre i on 
able in being so sti irgely iffictod bv something [ had pist he nd 
something which, if h^ hid Ind a spaik of re il good fee hug or 
common sense, ho would at once have seen he oi^ht to lejoiee it 
I wab angry with him for his bclfislmoss but T w is so eemerned 
for his burning pdite tint I got him ‘ome hrmdy md soda, the* 
*only thing he could swallow. He diank it elown anel lit a pipe, 
and the effect was thus far good that ht‘ partly perceived his 
4dfentily w ith mj self 

He and I then (to pursue my attempt to picture a frame of 
)3!4&d that was perfectly real, and can be explained in no other 
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way) sat smoking in the bait dark, trying io get things into ordOr. 
Wo nfedfd no liglit, foi tho h\rv<8t moon viis v(iy largo and 
very gokkn and mnint soon A\hin it was will up to hatlio Oxford 
town in il\cr I tiled to rcinonstiat< nitli him and pointed out 
his ibsurdity in cxpcttinj, tli it I ossio Thoipe should ilways ro- 
xnam is it wore on di iii^lit foi liis spmil behoof lud sitisfac- 
tioii when he went up to touj- “Do jou imigjno,” T isKcd “that 
her f i(h( r her sistei, or h r inothcr em cenitei ipl ited tint she 
would remain it Immo indffinilfly ioi iliC}r sikts And whi are 
1 ft u that yeiu should el inn whit thev do lul Or d> you redly 
me 111 you piesuuiptiunis >ouiu o s tint ye »r silK henish '’stiira- 
lioiis liv eluni t) li (Oiisideied J(\t —Tc\e with i In^r L thit 
piodufe 3 M irii ige nul Ji iloii v me! Min lei iiul ill sorts of 
giemn up llnius tint boss m their snout ^c vr it Ostorel hive 
re dh no lu less with'' If so I must tiouhle -^ou t) i rirmher 
thit you IK letween iiineteeii iiid twenty iiid Los ic Ihorpe. is 4 
weminet twe nts loui-' 

lilt (the I silf seiin,^ niiii inhiiupicd me, with imic spiiit 
fh m find given him eicelit i ir “I e luu t unlv/ whit is me int 
bv r ewe uoi ean I siy whit it is in hei 1 ilhe I’s hiotlu i s sistei’s 
athetieu thit dilkis fr>ni mine 1 e»nl> know lint when she goes 
out of mv life, a T j^,lit disipja iis hoia it tint will never leturn, 
and tel vhitli no sulstitute is peissiblc Anel I know there is no 
exit firm m\ life foi her so etreeluil as Miinue with mother 
nnn De ath would epuite u less” 

“ ^ ou aie i leioh h youn^, niiekr rielintt,” I leplied, “I shill go 
to heel i id trs k> ge t a little sleep” 

J did so but 1 toiikl not slc» p i wink, or 1 ithd the other voung 
man ec del not Ot coiiise if he hid not leen im it w mid not 
halt untie red Imt he pemsied md the iactlhit 1 w is m porfeet 
he ilth epnU e ilm ind collected, md not the le isl overworked, 
was alkwed no wcuht wlntcvei lie liv there st iiing into thei 
darkness (foi T h ul shut the moon out) iml listening to tho 
clijuim'*’ cf the hours, wliieli seemed to follow cieh other too 
qmckh without the It ist affecting the total length e f the night. 
Ills bum went on burning—Ins piktc got elrier Consequently 
I got no sleep, and when 1 gleam of diwii and a sound ot spirrown? 
gave me an excuse for t,etting up T w is just em tlu point of doing 
fio when this intonstqmiil >oung man% system suddenly recOgs 
nized the fact that it was worn out, ind made me fall into a stupid 
sleep of iiimcollextihle elreims, whieh hhortly htcimo toipor, froiti 
whieh 1 woke slowly and painfully to find the woild all alives, and 
tho bell ringing for thaptl. 
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At first (of course) I could not toll \^hit had hjpponcd—only 
realized lhat thcio was an anful SomdliiJ)^ (hit vvouM ln\t to 
be recollected '?ooii. it was useless atloinptuifr to pus* isc ni> 
toriddity to avoid it It came, without uinoisf t And 1 kn< w 
filiat in this n<\t >cir to onnic what hid hitn music ni tin pist tin 
;^eaTS would he nltiico—whi( hid hi^n s lulip^hl would Ic shulow 
X had realized thdt, c\(u if Lossic livid m Liitiluid cvtii it I 
could j?o to hci a^ of old for svmpathv m liouhli uid < nunii me- 
ment in woik, it would not hi tlic same (hiua And iti tlu" tact 
l&y the worst slin^^ Slic, I knew would lovi n» with just iho 
Humi love sh( hid '’jviu (o thi liUli hov tint juiltd th* p< n*-, 
but I hid mule i dii vdiul disioviiv about tin nituu (f lhiu,»3 
jhuman and th jnuisfuu usk lx I on nii w i to iouk il thif djs 
[covery from 1 ossie rin f itliei knew it, and 1 kniv\ hi kiuw it, 
lut I could Sir 111 I liuudud w ivs how iiilirtlv uiifons* ions sho 
lersolf im^ht lx It tin shdilist d ubi ihoul thi-. fould have 
?ros«'ed mv luu d it must hut I (U ills i| it<d bv the Jittii de- 
j:ayed in tb< post (oi vmohjtI’v dilivind il tiist), wbuh J tound on 
ly bicikfist |>1 lie when 1 at lid appi lud, jirc'^intinp to m\ 
^eout a hagtraid iuo which 1 think he asinbid to a li-,t inphfa 

oigit 


“PoriAttViriA \ii}; II 

“Mv DFcn iriTiK Tor ^ou will be ao glail, 1 J mm ti him of iho pioit 
happiiiisBs that hart cunif'to nit I am inyicrd tile main I to CJinml Hugh 
Bempioz You knon all atont liim from Ihi niivapjpfiH D(»ii f von urn*mb i 
how we read about (hi rein f of Lucknow (wo vims ago and jon said of all tlio 
jnen you would ‘ lik*. to bi you would sooucat bo f «ilom 1 P* B[)ri / ’ ? Aud h( is 
that veiy same ( olonel Dospnz and ho is an good an lu ih f real and brni, and I 
am indeed a happy woman I hive told Iutd all about you, dcai Jor, and he in no 
anxious totknow yon—and >ou miy fanty how I look ftiiwaid to vonr 1 nowing 
him The only blot on the ’scutcheon is that I bh dl go to India and has o to I wo 
Papa behind and my two Joes—mv little brother and my other little bn thor ind 
the otheis But I shall go, and then whin I eomi back I know I shall hnd a dis- 
^tinguishcd Oxford Gradi ate tlow 1 shall look fora lid to getting the n 
^hen your year comes ’ I should hko to write ho inurb more, diar Joe, only I 
have fao much to writ* 

‘ Good bvo, dear Ever jmir aHeitioinlf 

“Lfssif ” 


I turned it over and found on ihe otliei side wiittm “Do you 
‘Xmow you are quite the firat wnttin to of everybody—all but 
Barry, and even, hci letter isn^t posti d ” 

Others who know and understand women better thm I do may 
pe able to detect in this letter a consciousness of concealing the 
sear that the news would bo unwelcome to me. 1 can see no sign 
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of any feeling Lo^ftie would not have had in writing to Joey or 
Nolly. Only that, hatl it Iwn the latter, aho might have been 
lesa affeetionale. She and Nolly were not auch chums as we had' 
been,—-.he and I!- 

The great boldicr and Lossie’s intense unconsciousness made me 
feel so keenly the presumption of the young man with the parched 
throat and the tlirobbing temples that 1 compelled him to cat 
some breakfast to show how capable he was of going through with 
the part that had been forced upon him. lie showed pluck to the 
of a cup of coffee and half a roll—but I let him off any 
more, for really tin* food cliokt'd him. (I adhere to this young 
man as a figure* of speech—^beoausc he makes explanation so , 
oa‘*v ) JI(* was xrv anxious that I, being perfectly cool and col- * 
leckd, should forthwith write* a letter fejr him to Lossie, expressing 
Ins delight at the m'ws, and carefully concealing 6\ory trace of 
the effect it hael liad u]>ou him. He was in Mich a hurry for mo 
to do lliis lhat he hardly had patience to wait till the breakfast 
things were- clcaicd away. I got the letter written with some dif¬ 
ficulty, for ho was not easy to satisfy, and afte>r it was posted 
w.inderod aimlessly about, or rather, I shoulei say, consented to 
his eloing so. Fe>r T personally could *^00 lu) reason why he should 
not go back to his rooms and got on with the Epiiiicia. By this I 
mean to e'xprcss that T said to myself a hundred times that 
noibuig hael happened lhat ought to alter my life for this day, 
or for any day—that J ought to be able to get on with my read¬ 
ing—^that although some acknowledged title or claim to misery 
would have been a great alleviation, 1 had none. Only the misery 
itself! 

I had many nights of sleep that dreaded waking from fear of 
the return of the spectre that was always with mo in the daytime; 
of slecplesMuess that dreaded sleep as nothing but tlic road to a 
new recognition of tlie spectre, happily forgotten for a moment; 
many days that it was easie&t to spend out of doors, hut haunted 
with a wish that every one else would keep in doors, and above all 
not speak to me when they met me; many such nights and days 
before Youth and Life reasserted themselves and laid claim 
their rights in me. At their dictation a compromise was effected;^* 
and the black Shadow that oppressed me was hidden to disperse 
and scatter itself over the remainder of my earth-life, as a com*' 
pensation for relinquishing its prey of the moment. My record 
was to become legible again, but on grey papyrus. 

Many things of great moment to myself, and some of interosfl 
to others, have been chronicled on it since then. But howev^ 

, I*' - 
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may he the *1)1018 that have fallen on its papres, liowetrer 
'Wrongly they may start out from the ground on wliieh ihcy have 
fallen, it has never been white as of old, and X have nc\<‘r ulto- 
'gethor lost the eonscioiisness of the grey. 

- Ivwondcr, if al the request of Fate a dramatisl took it in hand, 
^d schemed to work in a white sheet or two before Finis, w’liat ho 
yk)uld find to write upon thom! 


» 
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Lettcrii of Losiio, veiv irapttrtant General Despie7 How ehe told about Toe— 
Llow tb( (4 m r il wauled mai iv I of-wc rnll details (f all he said, but no 
iiiicttimH How J t << tiaocdy bin at auddfuly on Loasie, and bho 
ordir d tht Otiu-ial to the 1 acut 

Ii 1-3 foitmite th it Los-jk s ooiir spondcnoi. at tlas date was 
pnserved tor it j;u< wbil eonld not possibly h<ivo n uhed ua 
in m^ M IV Ibt tillovm^? (\tTa<t from a l(tUi to Smta 

SpiiuLf (dutfd IJ 10 (boft, LiUcpoit, Some r cIsbiif, Aug 6) is 
not diMdiildv nuc s irv to tht imdt rstauding of the iitxl one, 
but it tontuis allasions to invstlf, and It id 3 up to it, natuially 
c non#,}) 

‘‘ We atr having a jolly time down hero I only wish you were hoie 

with us iiisltad of m that stnlly J ondon J lu place is dilicious, and what with 
iiding 111 the morning, and biing tikcii out for dims 111 tho ufioinoon, and 
gttting up ovtempori dancth ami tbf atrical pertormanicb in the evening, I Can 
till yon the tune passes at a gnat rate I shall be so soiry for mvself when I 
corat back n a week I ady "Vandi leur 8 a>s the it medv is easy —not to go back 
1 m n )t sur il wouldn t be Lindt i to Lon Ion if 1 didn’t, for my temper will bo 
nnl ariblf ’ 

“The Van blenis are peifectlv delightful people, who seem to take clover for 
gxanttd and at et pt giod fortune is a biitbnght That is to saj, they do so in 
all matt* is of practical detail, no\cr hesitating to ortlrr anything on the sooio of 
expense But win n it comes to gruetal pimciplcs, thev pose as u’>ual peopU, 
who have just tlie same st rt of intome as tin peisons they happen to be talking 
withatllu moment VVhtn one htais Ilosalmd (that’s Lad> Vandt leur) talk of 
‘ really rn li pet plo like tht Poltei geists c ne pities ht r anti feai s for hoi solvency, 
and it rttpnios some Iitth collective like heaiinglier talk about people with 
only a thont-and a yt 11 to make one feel cheerful about her I talked about 
way folks have to Gt noi il Despre/, who is staving ht re (of course you know all 
about him\ and ho replud, ‘ I kmiwLoid Poltergeist intimately, and whatyiCm 
tell me Bos ilind said comes very funnily becausoit so happens that he said to 
me, less than a year ago th it people who had really no responsibilities, like Jack 
Vantleltur and that pretty wiio of his, could fling their money about as they 
pleased, while as for /i?tn almost every pt nny of bis huge income was bespoke/ »rifl 
only just enough left to give a chop to a friend who came to see him in ihO 
Albany ’ I asked if it rtally was a chop that time, for I coniectured these two 
old bachelorH were hob nobbing at tne said Albany when his Lordship (whoMt*^ 
name I haven’t got quite right—but no matter) made his lemark 

‘“A sort of metaphorical chop,’ said tho GoneraL ^ 

* ‘ * Come now, General,’ said I, * don’t be evasive ’ Tell mo honourably, beoaoM 
you know you recollect peitcotly well what tho metaphorical chop conswiedof** 
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“ * Qroase and C^ieaaLafitto But, my Sfw Mjsa Tljoifpe, if you’ll take ike 
Ifoxd of a middle-aged soldier ivho has knocked about tl t vr rid and Mt.( n a many 
sights, all these things are relative The Chinamau who <ilc(X>8 nlinc he stiuda, 
irOLks eighteen hours a diy, and hies on a extuoniul of lut, would coum i i the 
ttahan bi luuanto uh on bixlire a week the It<iUau in his tnin would couHuler 
the British woikinan with in and ii|:,htp(iice foi Ins ten hi ui h dai a legular 
fiuUioilaiio Of course honaliud \andihtir thinks I’oltiigi ist|ii(h hucaust ho 
has eighty tliouBaiid a leii ind she has a niisti ible twihi or liftoon 1 have 
heard her spi ikof eif,ht hunh''d i vtai as poierty in th< prestneo of young 
couples hung on thitc hfty And what is lunuy is that they haio (oiibidcred 
thcmsi 1\ t a bound to hi mpathi/ ' * 

“ ‘ Because they w i re hueh llnmbugB,* said T 

“‘Gcd lUss me n»i desi raid li ouit psternalli, ‘you don t mean that 
they ought tohaiotslcn up Ihiii puribbs (^noici Iikw what that m int') ind 
preached a Cl us ulc again t th( ])Uis iroud BisulLblh hslind would have hri leu 
herhcirt if bh hud kiiowii I (utitsc bho th i ht Ihiv nicely ditbi d tluic- 
fltty folk were a foit d cunt rtshlc ciihtoiniri thoubindiia Attirhn to hfl 
Soiiologi von know,! oi)h hivt athoiFiiul lycii hi nature, hssbi aiiident, 
andmori bi iv^tf Istions whiih fiuetifi ’ 

‘ * Ml fathi 1 baid T h »s w \ tn b in Ire I a icai and wlnt lu in iLes le wilt¬ 
ing scitntdic uti ]c« 1 11 j( inti iJs Bi t f ni qi itf suio he epci ds two Imndre d at 
least in ill bor'^s ol Icnctutuiiii oiilsidi hw faiinli White eci would have bo- 
coino of m> 1 1 tin r Joi y \jin< c, but loi 1 e an t iiuaniiu ’ 

‘ ’What an uni rmutibJe girl lou m foi thoGrnciiJ and i, let me tell 
you, arc on icry fit« indeisy tirnib i sort of ron‘»Kleralo assui men ho has does 
it ‘llow on laith <un jou lave a brothci naraeel Joey Vaneo when jou’rc 
LuciUa riiorpc i ’ 

“ * I mean 1 1 baie ns mnni biothcis is I please with ill hOits of nemos ’ 

‘‘ ‘ You luean I m ininisitiec So I tin ’ 

‘ ‘Then IU tell >ou J if y Vance is a voung man 1 t iko i gieat intf lOft in 
He’s at Ballio] and is expf e tod to set the rhaiues on file one of thisf fUys * 

“ ‘ Which ot these diys? ’ 

‘“Wlmt alotot questions you nn asking, Oeneril' Aio jou fond of pev 
cooks ? ’ 

“ ‘Very But 1 want to know about lotj Vanio ’ 

“‘Let s walk 1 on nd the rose garden before we go ii 1 liko stron*'' tea it 
yfon’t be too stiong for mo ’ 

“‘Well—I suppose I must iisk mynorvous si stem Howem, if I do, you 
must tell mo all about Joey Vance ’ 

“Yon know 1 am always ready enough to talk about Joey -and when in ad¬ 
dition to that one is e.itecliizc(l by a great handsome Ilereules of a man with a 
thoughtful face—well, whit else could I do? of course I told him all about 
Joe's first appearance, and subsequent career—and how wo expected him to 
take a very high degree He dropped his half-jostmg tone and spoke seri¬ 
ously 

“ ‘ How old was the boy when your fathci made him read Euclid ?' 

“ ‘ Only eight Wasn’t it lucky Papa finding him out i ’ 

\ ‘ Indeed it was ' And how long ago was that ? ’ 

** ‘ Well—Joe’s between nineteen and twenty—so you con (to the sum ^ I was 
between fouitecn and tifteen and now Fm twenty-five, ne ub 1 1 o no objection 
to your knowing my ago ’ 
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* Axb ion really as nmcli m ihat ?* aaid l^e * 1 never elioald have thotighi 
ai Guess how old I am——’ 

‘ ‘ I told hun 1 had been told that already—so it wouldn’t be fair to guess 

Sirita H^oncer ought to hue lorn up the following ht’^cr Per¬ 
haps she wonlO have done so hid she lived As it is, it has come 
into my hands—and may take its chance of being road by you 

* Inr Cnon Lcnoiobt &omebsit Aug 9, 1859 

‘ Mv DFABERT 'Iaebj I am fithn^, djtadfully embainsHid t>o far as a girl 
whose hr arl is fcoing round i an be said to ft el am tl inp' I spt cially when she is 
pietonding that btr head isn t gomf, rotinl I hi 2 ie its ill right, and that Im 
awihe * I bhouldn t like t’» wake i p ind tiud it, wasn t tint Fveu if I m asleep 
T suppose I must k« cp xnv pr imisc to von in the drt im that T made to a on awake 
years ai,,o in 1 th it I ao hern meaning to 1 trii ovc i uncr as soon as theie was in 
optnin,, T oi > n sre rUai the tint is l\o ha I an ofTei of nmniage indim 
bound iin hi thr teims rt the comp ut to tell \( u FXAC II li what the gentleman 
said and di 1—No ' stop a minute * It was no siith thing I onh promibed lo tell 
what he SOI7 and Ill throw you in what T said I can t tell yon how much 
easici that mal es it To in fulfil that pinmist honestlv 

* £ 11 bt < f all, 111 It. 11 ^ ou hia name It s not mthe con tract, but 1111 o liberal 
and throw it m 1 10 He *> General Dr sprez -nd he s t/ic Goner il Despirz Ho a 
a lust cousin of Rosalind Vandehur All these people are each others eonsms, 
oi coimec i ions by man lage If I marrj him I shall bo well < onneeted and all my 
frunds will rut me 1 sbill 1 e, accoidin"" to Profossoi Absalom, a silver bpoon 
pci son au 1 quite unfit for human ramipany 

* 111 make a small fuithei concession and tell you where the affair came off— 

that s not in the coutr \ct < ithtr • It was in a little square wnlled garden called 
the Rose Garden and there are pr aches and nectarines ou the very high walls, 
and he and I were walking round anu keeping off the grass hr cause of the dew— 
ntlcsAtlwas There was no one else there eacept a prartek Now rio admit 
th it I m liberal ’ I wasn t the h aat hoiin 1 to trll voii about the peacock ’ Hero 
IS tlu whoh ot the r r meisation, firim the moment wo mot- 

‘ * You H eaily this morning Grmral’’ 

“'Ami? I eiij pobo it s sevr n o < lock 

“ ‘It ihii t eir n that, if tlu nrgro hasn t turned lound m the night when ho 
on"* was lor kini hi e the two S s in Skinner Street By the hye General, why la 
it that one nssi dates n groes with sun dials?' 

‘ ‘ I don t tl ink 11 now any but this one He s made of lead But tell me 
about tb tw 1 S s m SI inner Sticet ’ 

‘ ‘It s some nnnsctiso of Papa s Somebody asked him what his Doctor’s de¬ 
gree was and why he was called Doctoi He said he didn t kniw hecaubeho 
had two degieos one a German the other Oaford He said lor anything he 
could do to regulate it, it might be they changed across oveiy other day, like the 
two initials in Skinner Street—which a policeman whoso mind was affected com¬ 
plained at headquarters about ’ 

*" T suppose it B the w oi d German put it into my head. Why didn't your sittev 
marry the young German ? ’ 

“' Poor Hermann * It s a pity slie didn’t—I liked him much better than—llul 
mau she’s engaged to now ’ 

t “' Whose name you told me and I've forgotten it.* 
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* SiB Bicbard Toverstaiis She has been engaged fear or dve ilmea, bat X 
really belteTa sbeUl merry this one * 

** * Does she love him ? ’ 

** ‘ Oh dear, yea ' But she loved all the others, one down t’other eomt on' * 

” ‘You fiivolous young woman ’ Can t you be serious on a stnous subject? 
lOn die sciious subject ? ’ 

^ “*Tts But not about Vi s engagements ’ 

“' It naa Btrious enough for pooi Ilermann Wasn’t he very miserable when 
jf^our unf( obng sist« r jilU d him ? ’ 

“ lou wpio t, )ing to "laj chuclfed him, and of course it nould lave been 
vulgar But thn< s noboly Jure but tho ptaccok Oh no • Hermann wasu t 

iiuit I WAS taken in at hrst and tru d to console him, but-’ 

“ ‘But what ^ 

“ ‘ ■'rt < 11 he took 80 vciy 1 in lly to being consoled that I was oblige 1 to-* 

“‘Innlcistind Poci IF innnn* And tliin I supj Obc wluii there was no 
third MStei to applj f « he wtiit to look foi somebodj tlsc ’ 

“ ‘ 1 give him vn introdiu tiou to a gii 1 nanu d Atkins Arf n t people queer ? 
Jlowcvei, It was gold f )i me, bftauso Hermann had given mo some mot't Jovdy 
embioi lend pocket li mdkeichie^H ind insb ad ol giving them back I kept them 
OB a commissi >n on Svhia Atkius I told him I should ’ 

“ ‘rerfect'y fair' But I wint to know whj jou think your sister will many 
this ouo 

“ * 1 hardly like to tell } on but it’s dilhcult not to tell when yon look so earnest 
about it Bcoaiisc li s % 1 arom t 

“ ‘la it p Bfliblo that that should be really so f ’ 

“‘Yes Anil (an tell you why Viis absolutely incapable of caring more 
about any one jicrson (man or womab) than another It ihu t that slio cannot f( «1 
alTcction, but that itdoesn t mmh mattei to her who she f( ois it foi Iho meio 
raw human matiirf supplits no distinctive attraction It needs some external 
attnbiite which is nit itself —It she had been Hero she would n< t have wok omed 
Leander llo was altogether too orudo and uncooked N< w if lu liad (onm with 
a coronet, oi a (hi pie book, nr a mitre, or a pedigree, it would have been another 
tiling ’ 

“ 'But the Gorman Leander swam ashore with a cheque book * 

“ ‘ He di 1 —but then the moment they quarrelled tlu le was no tie k ft but the 
oheqne-book, and "V i could distinguish that mer< enarv motives were low It fre issil’d 
her self lespcet But with thw man, if she quarrels with him aVont any of the 
^ things he knows tnoii^h about to feed a quarrel on-liorsi flesh eigara eaids, 

) Wine—^tlien will always be tho great and glorious sheet anrlioi of his unrient 
lineage to keep liei steady She will never despise herself for rove rime of 
ancestry ’ 

^ ‘Ihis leander swims ashoie with a pedigree Bat do you think yon will 
like your biother-in law ? ’ 

“‘I don t tinnk about it I am perfectly certain T shan’t Tteally when his 
formal w( Icome into the family was going on, and he considered it his doty to 
.0^ me Lueilla and inflict a-* 

, «‘KibS?’ 

^ “ ‘ Family peck upon me I felt t could have sunk into the earth I should like 

. to go and hvo abroad to be out of bis way, only I should have to leave Papa and 
two loos ’ 

’ ** * 1 wish I could persuade von to gp to India ’ 

4 
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** ‘ Are yon in snch a hurry to get rid of me? BesidM, tirhat ehotild I do out 
there—go as a nurse i ’ 

'No My idea was that you should go out as a Oeneial OMcei’s wifO. 1 
know of a Vacancy ’ 

“ ‘ How do you know tho General Officer would bke it ? Why do you look so ? 
—18 anything tho matter ?' 

“ ‘ YPb—plenty s the mettei ’ Now do let’s walk quietly round tho garden, liko 
this, and 111 explain You see, I suspect yon of bung absolutely the dearest 
woman in the whole world, ind I know I myself never saw another like vou Now 
you uudcistand * No- don t lun awxy You see I am tho Quiu il Ofliocr and I 
want yon to mdriy m< and come to India ’ 

“*Oh how stupid 1 uaf ’ I alu i\8 thought it wis a Gtneial Offietr like a 
general seisant J nuci it ilizcd that you wcie a Gem ial Ofhcc i I thought 
of \ou only as a Genual oi Majir Gtntial Indeed I did’ \ni do you rcjJly 
expect Tm to say yt a oi no to a qiw stiou like that otlhaiid, befote bic ikt ist ? ’ 

' It it s more likely to be yco by waiting till iftc i bicaki ist, let s h ive break¬ 
fast fust ’ 

‘ Are you suic you really caie whn h I say—yes or no ? Oh, do toko care, 
I’m 8Ui« theio s soimbody coming > ’ 

“ It s only the garde ue r-hc s the other wav It s ill ii^ht ’ 

“ ‘ No, in Iced lie s coi iiug this way—do let s bo a lady and ntlemau taking 
an eaily walk beture bioaklast ’ 

• • 

“ Non, Sariy darling, I’ve kept my piomise, ami moie Foi J ve not only told 
you uhat ho siid, but what Isud, ind how the whole thing worked You con 
wiito in tho stage diicctions to the abn\o little drama much as you please. Ihe 
action of the Diainatis Feisouii) ii nearly always the same 

‘I don t exactly know when I accepted this soldier ol mine, nor precisely 
whe ther 1 1 \< r did accept him at all Wo tell into rank some how as two peoplo 
entitle 1 to p t ans of coiigratnl itiou all the women (man led and single) saving they 
wanted him for theinsc Ivc s but it am one else is to have him they arc so glad it s 
me' Rosalind V uidth iir savs she rc ally believes all tho pii Is did a lut him, onlv that, 
ho was alw lys so reserved and cautious that he won t lei\o a single broken heart 
behind him I sud I shouldn’t haie thought him so puiicuKrly restned and 
cautious —and she said w* II peihaps not—it all depended on circumstance s 

‘ He says howufi, we no not engaged—oh deni, no’—till Pipa, etc Of 
course not, but as if I didn’t know Papa' However, we ire going up on Saturday 
to present ourselves at headquartirs I hope you see how miht iry my language 
18 becoming 

* My deal, I should like to toll you how happy I am—but I can’t find the 
words Oh, the delight of waking in the morning and knowing half awake that 
as soon as one can recollect what it is there will bo something indescribably glori-^ 
ous ” 

“ Aug 16, PopiiXR VniiiA. 

I wnll go on with my atorv whore I loft oft 
** Hugh and i came up on the Saturdaa, as I said wo should, aftei font more 
most delightful days at Crofts, whiih I shill never forget as long as I live 
can t tell you bow awe et Rosalind and hei husband and all of them woio It ^ 
ft sky without a cloud, and Hugh was the sun in it That s a very bad simile, ’ 
but I always get in a mess wh< n I try to bo pnotical' But it s right enough on 
one point -os to the chill om lecls when a cloud talces the edgo off one’s enjof- 
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ment of it You know wtat it’s liko, and how ono flays it linH going to rain, or^ 

only a foa dtops-’ Well, we came back from Crofts —and all w( iit tv* 11 -more 

thau^noll ’ Papa was, I need itardlr shy, a d irling-'iume out to th( ilo(^r t« meet 
UsJ^ud ne^er taking the slightest notice of pooi mo all but (mbiaced the Gent ral 
in the Ik irtmcss of his welcome It can t have been diflicnlt, for it s simply nn- 
posBiblo to see Hn^b and nos lo\ i him Bosaliiid says so —everybody says so By 
the bye- I dou t think 1 have * ver mentioned that lie a tho youngest General m 
Her Majesty s s/ i\iro Ot f ouise it doesn t matter, butono has an idea (or 1 had) 
th it (fi IK 1 «Is weie all eldc riv 

‘ ‘ Now wlu 1 1 s in> un lutilnl daughter ? ’ said Papa ‘ Como and bo blown up’ 
Whatd»\ urn in b> lo kinf, s) blooming tlii* I wonder who you 11 git engaged 
to be mlined t neat wit'jcut my conBtni? ’ 

“Poir Pipi' Lnienllv the ii-m of his paternal fxpirnm s ofVioht had 
enteif d into hi i soul, in I hf thi light ho was goin., to go through it all at, im It 
would liav< 1) on nurc hjp »ciihy not to iccogiiizt the brannr, <>t tht if inaik 

‘“■Viokt bte,an at sixtffu’ said I ‘hivei mind tin snufT its only mr 
travelling tilings Jksiis, I m not engaged without joui < oiibcnt, I m not 
oiigigt 1 at all jft — 

“ ‘ N<* sill 111 ! h inbBficetlv ‘ wo ro not engaged at ill yet 
“‘Oil, B 1 I f, iiitt iiupring Jinn i e not engaged arontyoiij* Very wo 11 
—go away —1 dou t want yo i However, you riii liavc some tc i bf fore \oii go, 
and Hooii as you ve done ovir paying tho c ib we 11 go in and got it Wbtio s 
Beppino f * 

* ‘ Wh 1 8 h «> 8 11 1 tht General, and I exjiKmcd that it was an extra name 
for my blood relation Joey—made noci ssary by misundeistandings ‘ Ibi n, huid 
ho, ‘ who s Beppi' ? ’ 

“ ‘ Why of (fiuisc dear Oooho ’ said I * that « an extra nanii foi Joo Vance’ 
Joe foi i nc an I Pi pr mo foi tho other woiks best (. omi along 

‘ So wi «U i irac along into tho diawing room, aftoi 1 had re lived the bene¬ 
diction ot Sam and Anne, and for that matter of the i ibman, whom I lu ard fr »m 
afai Hhat ng Ins vuws with an acquaintance named hosiv who Imn Inljid to 
bring in the luggage Ihese wtie to tho effect that it was in tin lutiiestof 
drivers tint faies should be nnts, the condition so distrilif d tending to produce 
Ubeialifv m an othfiwiso stingy public 1 didn t hear tho exact wordfl, but am 
sure ot Ibc snl stani e 

“ ‘ But when is Bepmno?’ said I as I grabbed my unfoiwaidcd lettcis 
“ * Txy was h<.re a minute ago ’ said Papa 

“ ‘ Ma-»toi Tof y was lure when the cab lang,’ said Anne *I 11 run and find 
him, Mihs and off wi nt Anne Some inner susceptibility of mine wbispon d that 
it would have been better pleased if Beppino had received ns with acclamations 
at the gate and wont tho length of adding, ‘As Joe Yance would have done ’ 
Jt w IS the lirst little chill I had had—however, I was perhaps unreasonabie As 
for Vi, I (an t swn ir that I didn’t feel a tiny scrap of relief on hearing that she 
was going to bo in to tea, as 1 bad had a nusgmug that, if alirady in to tea, shn 
would < onspirc with Aunt l//y to give us a ceiemonial leccption 

“However, to oondense my narrative, Joey was caiftimd by Anno and made 
mfiae effort at apology based on tho great interest of the work he was loading. 
Be w IS rather sheepish with Hugh, I thought, or perhaps was a little flightened 
of him Vi came in as promised and accepted tho peck (or rather pecks) of the 
new member of the family with a very much better grace than I had leceived her 
Young man’s with But then just look at the diffeionoe’ As Vi herself said to 
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ni« ia my room ihftt night, ttrhan yra had a good t&Ik over if, kissing Sir Dick is 
like kissing a tobacco shop m Piccadilly. As for Hugh, his appreciation of this 
part of the peiformance was candid, to say the least. 1 was obliged to tell him 
that oompansons aeie odious 

“Poor Aunt Irzy was all kindness, oi intended to be so Tho moral of the 
interview with her 1 should say was tbit you had bettei not talk Di Inett to any 
one who ciu 1 hcai a word you say I had warned Hugh that he would have to 
foim square to receive tho Peciage, so ho know what was coming ‘Butwhy 
not lot the dear old ladv t ilk about it ?’ said he ‘ lou’ve no idta what pie isuro 
it gives them*’ I saw ho hail a filse imago of Aunt Iz/y in his mind, and 
tried to c oncct it without injustice to Aunty ‘ You know,’ I s ud, ‘ poor Aunty 
isn’t exactl> what one desenhos as a deni old ladv Sh«’s veiy good, yon know— 
as good as can bo ’ But all the same she s an llimoraiy Btcrttarv, and has tho 
welfau of her sex at heait—and indeed of eveiybodv dsc s sox too But then, 
that IS her Advanced Sdf which has Platfoims and denoumes all suits of things, 
and behind it all is a Superior Sdf <nshnncd in its own fdilution from tho 
Thorpes of Thorpe and cheiishmg numorua of people almost too welRonnetted 
to live She dof«.nt talk much to her uicees about tlum Indeed, I think she 
regards us as Benvgados, who from sheti innate Vulgarity of houl Bchitvd a 
Member of the Middh Cl issos foi a Mothei Mimroa w is a Sc hool Mzstx ss, you 
know, and Pipi fill in love with her—she wis v^^y hi lulifnl—yon 11 set her 
poiti lit—at some lectures he give on Education—foil over his Lieture tiMo ho 
alwa;js said ’ 

“You see, Barry dear, I did my best to introduce the familv, and prevent 
ITngh being taken aback. So I hope ho wasn’t much disgurtcd at having to 
shout into an ear-lrumpet that he knew nothing personally about William tho 
Gonquoior. having only come to England since tho Revocation of thoPdictof 
Nantes, and that oven his pool cousin Lmd Fitzhroughton was only a direct de¬ 
scendant of a wool broke i m James tho First’s time who was created because ho 
lent His Majesty monev 

“‘Do put Tourself a littlo furthoi back, Hugh deal,’ said I. ‘Just look at 
pool Aunty how shocked she is * ’ 

“However, tho rcison why Aunty looked shoekeil camo out lafer when it 
became manifest that she hud scaredy heard any of Hugh’s commnnioations, 
Vor vfter passing the evening with an evident weight on her mind, she nn- 
hurdeiit d herself fo mo as wo wero lighting bedroom candles, b( mg I suppose 
afiaid she might bo sleepless without explanations. 

* ‘ But, Aunty dear,’ said I after mastering the point involved, ‘Hugh never 
Slid ho was any relation of Edith Sant’s ’ 

“ ‘ Well, my deal, I ceitainly thought he said so, and I think if yon ask him 
you 11 find I’m right ’ 

“ ‘Hugh,’ said I, shouting acioss tho room, ‘ what relation are you of Edith 
Sant’s?’ 

“ * Is it a conundrum ? * said he ‘ I don’t know, I give it up ’ And, indeed, 
we all gave it up, until by good luck we got a clue from the vrord conundrum, 
which Aunty’s ear perverted terribly 

“ We weie all talking about the Conqueror, dear, all the time. And I couldn’t. 
Imagine why Edith Sant' Because she certainly has nothing to do with the . 
Conqueror. 

“Perhaps, Sarry dear, as you’ve got it all wrote out quite plain on the last 
page, you’ll soc what it all came from. But I assure you that even with the OoUf 
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q[ii«rw 6ta6 w© war© iv long time getting to the Revocation of the Eaiet of Naatetf. 
Aunty was greatly relieved, because Edith Sant though very nice of (onrst, la 
not exactly ’ * As your sistei Violet says, deai,* said Aunty, *Ldith Sant is not 
©xaotly.* So I had tho authoiity of both foi thia canons faol 

Nolly came in five mmates befote dinner m a dust coat oici lutkoting 
flannels, having scored soventy-two and not out Iho frame of mind genei-ited 
' by an incident of this sort is not favourable to intiodnctinn of fntui c brotlu is m* 
lav Ill tho present case Nolly’s inattention to tho question before tho Uouso, 
which was absolute, became warm appn nation of iti meiits tho moment it 
‘ tianspired, to my siupiisi, that tho Ocueial wis au historual iinatcur icket* 
' Keepci Iho distinguished sorvift*! of rolonel Disprt/ dunug th< Indian 
^ Mutiny and before that in the Crime i did him no doubt gi it < ii.d t but wh it 
aie mtre human distmciionM of this sjrt' Let him whoasiiics to tiiu I nuo 
< keep wickets I was glidof Nolly s fervent appri cialion of llu{ h nltlioiifjh no 
sooner was the wiekct keeping revelation made than all cuxucihation tine iti lud 
to merge in dry wiekets and wet wickets and soft wuk< ts and haid wnk’ls and 
flat wiekcts and t ven wiekets I was obliged to thieab u to bi< ik it oil in or li r 
to give any one else a ehanu Nolly was pioimst d mother ininivs in 11 br In \o 
had it later, aftti wo women bad ciirud ofi the btdi om c uullts mdl was it- 
capitulating with \ioIfct in ptaee Shi, I may mention, hid \ inisln 1, by the 
time Nolly reluied, to go to the Open, with her L ironr Ism irrjed sisUi, and he 
wasdelivinng hei, like coals out of a two hoi so earmge and oppmsiir fi it- 
men just as I was thinking of gelling to sleep I lalkd her inlo my itom, and 
she came mand snt on the end of the bod in hrr things ■\i n illy docs look 
lovely en gi anrh feme, twmty st \on oi no • 

“ ‘I didn t know, Lossie dear, that your new soldier-man knew ‘^ir 1 uhiid * 
“‘Well, now, Vi • Huts a shame You know porfcdly will ht s the only 
man I ever set up for myself, and you call him ray new soldier m in ’ 

“ * Oh ' ’ said Vi ‘ But dt I \on know he knew fsu Riehard ’ 

“ ‘ Then those men aie smoking downstaiis still • ’ sai 11 And 9 irry den if 
yon find this i onversation inconseentivc I can’t hdp it-1 am oulv re< m hng tho 
woids as they came Yon see, Vi andl have conveised on thiac lines since ehud- 
hcod, and aftei all we me sisters 

“ ‘ Well, Losaie dear, it he doesn’t know Sir Rw bar 1 what doer he mean by 
saying to him, “ So you’re come to an anchor at last, Dick • ” ? ’ 

“ ‘I don’t remember his ever saying he didn’t know him ’ said T ‘And thev 
all know each other, all this sort of people and Christian name each other—I 
If suppose they wi re it Fton together What did you mem by “ Oh ’ ? ’ 

“‘Mean? Nothing What should I mean?’ And as I leallv eonld not think 
of anything she could hare meant uuloss it was an nllnsion to Hermann wh< n ho 
came to mo for consolation and found it not and was refetred on to Sylvia 
Atkins, I don’t know So I let it drop ns we had plenty to talk about 

“ ‘ Aic you girls going to stop chatteimg and go to bed inlled onf Pip i an 
hiOur after from the hbriry where he writes ever so 1 ite And th* n as \fi opened 
the door and floated away, I caught the sounds of a Baronet and a General and a 
‘’Cricketer dispersing, and taking care to make no noise, on the floor below Yon 
know what that sounds like ? Then obhvion. And then I got iip and wrote to 
, JToe Vance at Balhol” 


From same to same-dated Poplar Villa, Aug. 22, 1859. 



lU" a*OSEPII VANCE’ 

^*I)s/LiDsi8T SAAlat I aril quite Wirt-broken < Oh, why is it ^at there never 
can be any happiness at all for any one, without something to spoil it all ? Why 
must there shvays be somo gall al the bottom of tho cup ^ I would have given 
WotMs tins should not have happened—I almost think that if I liad foreseen it I 
should have run away fiom Hugh (that's the General) that day lu the Bose Gar- 
dm at Ciofts and never gone near him again I should like to be as miserable as 
I am afiaid 1 ha>o made somo ono else but I’vo told you nothing ' I must try 
to got in Older I'll begin at the bcginniug 

“ I bad such a nice cheerful letter from Joe m answer to mine Itllmg him 
about the General, saving what fun it was, and fancy me engaged to be marrud 1 
The lottoi was full ot all sorts of jokes, picturing me in m\ new charactti of mar¬ 
ried woman He rallied the General on his cotiuige, wondered whrthet he had 
any idea what a firm disciplinarian 1 was, how luall^ cigais a day I should allow 
him, ind would he be t iken to (.huich thief times on otmday, and ao on lou 
neofi could hue zmaqintd to nod Huchalettci that—well, now ' L dnn t know 
how to timsh the sentoneo -T must just go on with iny stoiy »ind ^ou must guess— 
“I was beginning at broikfast to moot the point of, when Joe \anot would 
come to London and Nolly was dispara,.iag hud reading and pointing out its 
bad ofiei t on mind and muse h, wh« n F ipa suddenly icniembei cd th it thci e was 
a faknll it some place in Oxford ho would like to see, in connection with gorillas* 
oceiput-i, an I said if Hugh would undcitako to k>,ep me out of mischief hr would 
run clown ind bce the skull and Joe and bring back woid when ho thought of 
(omiug to town T told him Joe would eomc at oneo if I wrote fer him but thete 
were sue h a lot of things to do I had li 11 him to stand over for a week as I w intcd 
to really sec him when he did come Howevei, Papa seemed to piefer to go, and 
went Rwav by tht late tram from Paddington 

“ The first glimmer I had of anything amiss was due to what was in itself a 
most reasonable action on Papa's pait Nothing could boplaimi and simpler 
tlian that ho should run down to Oxford to see this skull, as ho was actually 
writing m the subjeet at the time But he liid so much stress on tho iclvis ibihty 
of seeing it, when that advisability really went without sajing th it his going set 
up a minute < nrront of uneasiness in a corner of my mind, which, howovei, reso¬ 
lutely refused to acknowledge its existence Noveltheloss, it fc It gre itly rein ved 
when Joe's letter reached me on the second day after my Fathci s return, 
although it had not the candour to admit the greatness of the relief. The letter 
had one defect, however, in my eyes—^It did not say when Joe was coming to 
London Perhaps this was only an accident Joe was so sme to come soon thaii 
no doubt he thought unnecessary to fix any date I thought it safe to foiget 
about it and take his coming for granted 

“ So when Hugh said to me, * That's a queer boy, Beppino * But when am I 
to see your other little brother ? ’ I was rather glad to reply only to the first pait 
of his speech, and neglect the last question 

“ ‘ Of couise Beppino is a singular child Papa and I think it better to leave 
him alone He doesn’t understand aboye half of what he reads ’ I said this 
because I know Hugh had caught him reading some cniious literatnio 

** * How do yon know that? It seems to me that he's not exactly a child, even 
in years. And he strikes me as being at least five years older in faculties. But 
when am I to see Joe Vance ?' 

This time I was glad to answer the question, as it allowed me to pass over a 
consideration of another question which had often been a subject of seiious and 
anxious disonssion with Papa." 



tAOSEPH- 

thonglhtli® would been Lore by uow As ho Laau’t come most Ukely 

Udxt Saturday * 

‘ Did he say anything lu hia letter?* 
u i Well—->ou saw his letter ’ 

** * Only Dr Thorp© didn t speak as though he oxpoetc 1 him to tome np just 

yet' 

♦“As though he expected him to come np jnst yet if ’ T ropcatt cl the words with 
something ot a sudd u alaiin ‘ Why not ? Is anything wiong ?' 

♦‘ * Nothing whateTf 1 so far as I know Joe s all light ’ 

“ ‘ Oh dear yes, Jot s all right—why shouldu t he be ? ’ struck in Papa, coming 
1 Ih at this moment ♦ Who said anjtiling wis the inattii with Jot ? * 

‘“Nobody said anything was tlic matter with Joe sail I ‘Put you and 
]^ngh sptakin such a n issuiing minnti jou gave me quitt ituiii And jtu 
khuw, Sairy d< a it is vtrj tciiifymg to be siiddc nly sj k n to m a i< hsi uiiig 
manner ‘Do sav now, honoiii blight, tint when >ou Iclt him at 0x1 il Joe 
was- 

♦ ‘ Perfectly well’ Of < lurio he wdStea% li > loui blight f Andlu 11 coine 
up vtiy shortly No'h dulu t muno any da\ but moit hi i ly Satiudaj n itry 
shortly— 

“Jsitnrdiy came and has gone and so I think Ins vci^ shcrtly Joe did 
notcomoiip, oi h waul 1 hi e bten hero on Sunday t> i ecrtiimti I w is at 
the window c If ly time T h r 1 the gate fawiUo t istt ifilwisnt Ttt Dutitncvei 
was An 1 ouAl ju iiy aftf rnion came a litter fi im him Ilrrcitis - 

*“ M\ DBAtt I o-jsig I am it raid I eaiino* gc t up to I ondon f >i i lc.w d iy» vet 
I will do bO 18 soon is I can, but t am so d spcrately bchin lli incl with the pro 
gramme I Iml sketclud out fir m s If this long IhatTwujll r Ihcr if 1 may) 
wait a few days b< f iro coming up I waul d to have git thr ugh tU I pane la of 
Pmdai bef re now, and leally I im seaiic v half wiiy I am f xticnii ly will, and 
not overworking at all anl getting lots of sculling on the nvoi I will iially 
come very soon It doosu t matter, does it, my putting off a little ? I fc ol as if I 
ought to apologue to General Dosp^c^ foi not coming at onu to bi mtio laced to 
him, but yon will know how to excuse me and say something nice for mo, won’t 
you? 

*' ‘ Always affectionately yours, 

« ‘JOK’ 


“Very little m that letter, you will say But if jon will believe me when I 
eiame to ‘I will loally come very soon,’ I know the whole tiuth without anothei 
Word 


“ Hugh was with mo when I got it, but did not know who it was from, as I 
tWumpled the envelope But I just heard him saj, * Oh my darling, what is it ? 
Vou’ve gone quite white * and everything swam Then when I came to I just 
threw myself on his acre oi so of chest, and cried as if my heait would 
^fnreak 

I, *• Aftei I went to bed I listened for Vi to come home fiom seeing Robson at 
i^uHaymaiket and called to her I threw hei the letter which I had under the 
’, lillHow, and said, * Was that what you meant by “ Oh,” Vi? ’ And she road it and 
JKUSwerod, ♦ Yes, dear, that was what I meant by “ Oh ” And what a simpleton 
vott have been > * But she wasn’t bad—she's not bad in trouble, Ti isn’t—and she 
■eute and said what she could by way of consolation ” 



m JOSEPH VANOE 

Prom same to same. Extract from letter of Aug. 30, 1839. - 

**. . After turning it well ovei m my head I came to tlie com Insion ibat it 
would be bettet to eeud Hugh than to go mysolf Tho critical difficulty ahead 
was rc ill> f ittmg him and Joe into comfortable lelation^ 'nithont winch (I felt it 
necessary to explain) I should not only 'jilf or ‘chuck* him, but Hbould take 
Prussic Acid lie looked reaUy tirrihed i^hen ho was told that I expected him to 
man the Lift boat and row out to the wretk ‘Andthtn, I added, ‘when you 
get thcie you 11 have to drive a couch and six throu^jh tho citadel, and take it by 
a coup tie mam ’ 

“ ‘ It H the worst affiir I vo been m yet,’ ssid he 

‘“Whit a silly old swe dicaitlhivo provided mjstlf with ’ said I ‘Can’t 
yon BCL that wh it i vc got to di is to -aalk into Joe b room and jubt tell him 
from mt tint >ou i c c mo to ft tch 1 un 

“ But it 1 hu h ti 1 libh w uk ho icphed ‘Suppue the f( ih ru h< po t omts 
to giitf, and I spill Iht ipplc cui , ho v shall T diit t) biinr, th toitli md six 
buk to prrt loam’ Hoadti, I ] ersuaded him to try md he s gone dewnto 
0\ford to day He insisted on having a letter to ciiry 1 1 foe so I -wiotc oi o for 
him And now thatihavt shiifHcd off all the buiden of t mbai i asbinent on to 
Hugh s shonldf IS I »ni waiting with ticpid itiou for the if suit V h itovei I shall 
do when thtv drive up ti the door (as I im c nvincc 1 thev a ill do—f r I dou t 
hclievc in any one if fusing Hugh anything) 1 don t know ff I in too still ind 
ladylike with Toe, tho bitnation will fre e/f and wo sh ill ge icL iiul that m n t 
do And if Im too sisterly tint won t do eith< i It er »t unij is tici lisli woiL 
htop I 11 now what 111 do—111 go to the station and st them as they come 
out of Iho e linage 

“Do ve 11 know Sarry darling, I m convinced I shall bo of tho gieatcst boivice 
to tho Gouei il m hib iiit iie campaigns I tu sure I ni i born strategist' ’ 



OHAPTEK XXI 


H(K^ Joe and hig Self lived in gloom at Oxford and would not go to London 
How General Despre/ came for them, and Joe kept hw Self lu ehccit. How 
Losste met them all at Paddiu„tuu 

I OPT accustoinod to looking letters in the f.iee. A f<w 

wcc*ks sinee when I higan to rtad tlura (for 1 ha\e lit Id to a rule 
of taking the letters a'. Ihr dates called for them) I shuiihl ha\o 
iUndiied a gnat dr d <\icr some part> of the ior(<^oitig 

I ace now, all this kn^lli of tinx aftti, wlul a stupid Itlttr 
ray second oit was I sijpjiO'.e when the Uiisioii a\ is ik w and I 
had all mv nahiial rtstm of ‘•trength it m\ hack J was abk io 
make helitve, as niy first Ktter was all right Ihit lh<n at tint 
tnno the whole of Ihi puiii hineiit u is fillin »• on tint ireoinl self, 
the young min ol uv ni taplioi, and 1 was eool and capable, and 
wrote hia letter for } iM. A w davs later he merged in me, and 
liis washy idenlit' oilutid iinm, palsied my iiulgnunt, and nndo 
me incapahle of atiion I uallj ought to ha\( dr ggrd him up to 
London at once, ‘■hown him to Lossit, and aJvid lur xo if 11 him 
not to he a ass. 

But he, jioor fellow, w is so <^iek mth slcepks luss, and 1 hid 
almost written so weak witJi lobS hl»od, that I give way to his 
prayer to be allowid to tuin 1 »» self round and think, and wrote 
another letter for him 1I<» bhoi * have left me alone to do it. 
Perhaps it does not set' so stupul a Idler to joii as it does to 
me? 1 wish I had somt o" iiiy old letters to Lossic hero now. 
Vou would understand it easilv enough then. 

I do not know if it would ha\e rnadt matters any better if I 
had written a less transparrnt cKcubC for not coming to London, 
of even if I had bei*n courageous enough to go. I don’t think 1 
a<^ed from any confessed fiar that I should be unable to silence 
that other young man and keep him under. It was rather that I 
sought safely in solitude, and had above all things a horrible dread 
that I nvusi hate the General. The old love of l^ossii' that began 
as sho passed through the ray of sunshine from the pantry 
Ivludow at Poplar Vill*’, with a cargo of stewing pears and little 

! oey dragging at her skirts, was still so much of a baby love that 
; ishrank from the idea of hating anything beloved of Lossie, and 
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did not dare to sec itself revealed in its new form—^in fact, shrank 
from too close a definition of what that new form was. My 
impression is that had I had a good adviser at hand, my Mother 
for instance, qualifiid from a wider ranj^o of experience to pooh- 
pooh a grande pafision for its victim’s sake, pitying: him all the 
while, I should have decided to so np to London in the course of 
the following week, and should iirobably have blundered into some 
modus vivendi. As it was 1 went on flinching, excruciating the 
position, and getting on very slowly, if at all, with the Ej)inicia. 

My cowardice* might hav-^ set up a pernianeiit gulf between me 
and JjObsie. Hut that was not to ha])p<'n yet (whatever came 
later) and that it di<l not do -.o tlu'n was entindy due to Lossio’s 
husband. 1 should have* writlcai to “ (hmeral Despre/,” but you 
must rcmeiiibt'r that I now look back at these earlv days through a 
period in whi(*li I knew him as lu r husband. Wla n ho died, and 
I need not ri'h'r now to the splendid story of his death—everybody 
knows it-1 w'as able to bo grateful that it \vas he and none other 
that Lossie had married. 

I have great diHiciilly in telling after many years exactly what 
occurred. After a serious attempt to rearrange iny id(*as, all I 
recollect is, that some da,>s (I cannot .say how many) after my 
letter to Lossie I was reading or trying to read in my collego 
room, wlum a strp came up the stairs to which I callid out “ Come 
in”—as 1 knew my outer door was oiieii. ’rhinking it was some 
books I had ordered, I did not look up, hut l(‘ft my head (or shall I 
say that oilier jimng man’s lussd), for it aeheil, on the hand that 
supported it, and merely said, “You ean put them dowm.” Then 
I heard a voice that was not a bookseller’s nor a m('ssenger’s ask 
for me by name. 

I looked up and saw, to my thinking, the handsomest young 
middle-aged man I had ever s<'t eyes on, and the very first thing 
that passed through my mind was that he was out of uniform. 
No doubt my subliminal eonseiousness had previously made a note 
of the fact that a soblier was in the neighbourhood. For other 
big men, Townrow of the ’Varsity Fiiglit for instance, h.ad come 
through that small door, making it look smaller, hut no one ever 
thought about uniforms at all. I went on to a iiereeption of a 
grave smile and pleasant voic<i and manner, a massive cheek¬ 
bone showing the scar of a bad sabre cut which had also touched 
the upp(‘r lip and left a hairl<*ss point in the moustaehe. One 
always remembers some very little thing more clearly than any¬ 
thing else, and I now recall this sear as his hand stroking his 
moustache left it visible. It was a great hand with hair on the 
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back, strong nails and square knuckles, but blue veins in a clear 
olive skin. My other young man shrank 1‘rom inking this hand 
when it came out for his, for of course ho know who its owner was, 
but I saw the nocoasiiy for action and llini'-i him aside and took 
it myself. All I wanted to do was to avoid lolling anybodv know 
of his existence. 

“ Hugh Dosproz,” said the soldier, answering an enquiry I had 
not made. “May 1 come in?” 

“Of course—ploe^c do! No! T>o go on smoking—I often have 
lots of fellows all smoking at oner* in heri‘.” 

“T eaine back Ihrougli Oxford from some War Oillco business— 

T have a letter I was to give you from-” lie paused half a 

seeond, almost ab if he f('ared that tlu' name he* was about to utter 
would, spoken by him, grate on the otlu'r young man, (jf whose 
existence of course he knew nothing. When it came, it was 
spoken witli great g»oitleness, ulmost aj)ologetieally:— 

“—From Miss Thori)e.” 

“From Lossie?” 

“ bh’om Jjo&sie 'rhorpc',” said he, and gave m() tlio letter, which I 
opened at onct*. Jt ran thus: 

“Ml Dear Little Joe : T have been waiting from day to day p>pocljiiK yon, 
and blill no Joe ! Do, dear Boy, throw tho t>ookH nwitle foi a vtiy little whilo and 
conic np and aeo your big brother-in-law tliut is to bo. Yon hii\e no idea how 
badly I want a nnl brotlier to wclcoiuo him, for Nolly only legsirds him as tho 
eleventh part of an eleven, and as for Bep])iiio, his beliavionrlias beensrandalons. 
He only glares suspiciously at Ttngh and very seldoiu speaks, and yon know ho 
can talk fast enough when he chooBOB. So do come Boon, dear, only to please your 
loving big sister, Lossie.” 

“ There’s a postscript on the other side,” said my visitor, and so 
there was, to this etTecl: “I sliall just tell Iltigh to call for you 
on his way back through Oxford, lie had better take this letter 
with him.” 

WJiat could T do? The task T saw before me was a clear one. 
Lossie was ([uile unconscious of my state of mind—why .should 
she bo otherwise? All 1 had to consider was whether I could keep 
that other young man nnd(*r. Would he not become nneonlrollablo 
in his desolation, and break out? At the same lime how could I 
^conceal his existence if I remained in Oxford to oblige him? No 
\—the only way of concealing anything of this sort is to behave 
( xactly as you would have done if it had not exisled. 

“Wliat time does your train go. General Oesproz?” said I. 
This was what I should have said under other circumstances, so I 
said it now. 
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“Tou^U come back with me, then? That’s all right! Oh, the 
train? Th(*re’b one at one-thirty. We should have nice time for 
some lunch at the Hotel, and jubt caich it comfortably.” 

“ I’ll be ready in a few miiiutcb,” said F. And as I passed into 
my bedroom to get ready, I saw in the dressing-glass against the 
wall a haggard reflcelion, a lad of twenty quite worn out with 
want of sleep, rough-headed, jaded, pallid. It was that olher 
young man, not doing any justice in his appearance to the intrepid 
resolution just formed in the heart of his original, who con¬ 
trasted him painfully with the relleclion of the handsome face 
beyond, with no smile on it now, only a troubled gravity. I won¬ 
der whether he saw, in the ^outh his eyes were fixed on, something 
that brought nuunories of other battlefields. 

1 was grateful to him for the way he helped me to ignore that 
olher b('lf, all the more grateful for the suspicion this glance at 
his refloetion gave birth to that he was not altogether without a 
clue. Tlio only other thing that favoured this id(‘a was something 
that came into conversation during our journey up, when wc had 
settled dowji towards the form of intercourse that was to be ours, 
and were chatting freely enough. 

“I want to ask you,” said he, “to forgive mo for calling Miss 
Thorpe Lossie when I speak of her to you.” 

“Why on earth should you?” said I. “Of course.” 

“Well, you’re very kind! But I don’l know about the *of 
course.’ It might not always be felt so. It’s taking your family 
name, you know—what you’w always called her before I came 
intruding in like this. Yon see, they have so completely made me 
think of you as one of the family.” 

“ It has been like that.” 

“And I remember that when I was a young chap—^just got my 
eiisigncy—^my dear sister got engaged to a fellow. And mind you, 
she was tlu* dt'arost sister ever a boy had—and Devil fly away 
with him if the very first time he saw me he didn’t talk of her as 
Tucksey, which was our pet name for her. Oh! how I hated 
him I ” 

“IVrhaps it was the way he did it?” 

“ If he hadn’t assumed it as a right, I dare say I should only ^ 
have wanted to kick him. As it was, T wanted to murder him,” 
and the General’s smile burst out all over his face as he added, 

“ I didn’t want you to want that, you know, so I just asked leave.” 

“And did your sister go away?” said I, for my desire to put 
the other young man in the background was beginning to take 
the form of an artificial ignoring of his indifference as to whether 
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Lossie went away or stayed. His verdict that it couldn’t matter 
to him where Lossie was, as he was to lose her so oonipletcly, was 
being set aside by me in favour of a possible conservation of some 
of Lossie (however little) in view of the perfect acceptability of 
General Desprez personally. For what Lossie said of the impos¬ 
sibility of refusing him anything was no mere fancy of a love¬ 
sick girl, but a simple fact which presented it'^elf more and more 
clearly to me. Slight as our conversation was on this railway 
journey, and little as it would convey to a reader, his effect upon 
me in that short time was so strong, that when in answer to my 
question he said that his sister had died in the lirst year of her 
marriage, and then became thoughtful and silent, I began to feel 
annoyed with what possibly was an ungenerous fooling in the other 
young man, and to wish I was more entirely at liberty to feel 
sympathy about this sister of his. I asked what her husband’s 
name had been. 

“ Towerstiiirs—he was a eoiisin of this chap your Violet is 
going to marry. I haven’t told Lossie anything about him. I 
shall have to. But he’s not a pleasant subject—very few people 
easier to hale on their merits. But you mustn’t bo anxious about 
Violet. Dick’s not like him.” 

“TIow do you like Dick?” 

“1 don’t dislike him,—r.ather like him, in fact—only he’s not 
my sort. He’s knoc*ked about a good deal. But T think he’s 
good-hearted. Don’t bo uneasy about Violet—God bless my soul! 
Why, there’s Lossie come to meet ns on the platfonn!” 

So she had, and it was Paddington already. The other young 
man might wince, and did, hnt it was a stage on the way to 
possibility that I could stand there on the railway platform with 
Lossie’s two dear hands in mine, .and say to that other yonng man 
that her husband that was to be was, at any rate, not ea.sy to hate 
on his merits, 

T think the bias in his favour was much the stronger owing to 
his frank and absolute acceptance of me as almost a member of the 
family. His speaking of ‘‘your Violet” and referring to nn- 
caainess about her fiance as natural to mo in that position, pro¬ 
duced its effect, and gave rao substantial help in keeping the other 
young man in the background. 
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Loflsio’s farewell injnnctions to Joe. Ilie name8.iko ii not a source of bnttHfac- 
tion. A jolly wccldiiijj, anil the croaking alter. Lofe-ie’a beiul-oll. Poor Joe! 

lIvviNii no means of knowing how far my nihul is peculiar to 
jny&elf, I eannot tli(‘ least f^uess wliellnr after Lossie’s iiiarriaj?e 
and departun* for India, where the fiemral was on Ihi* staff, I 
felt as another boy of twenty w’onld ha\e felt luidu* the circum- 
stano(‘s. 

Lookinj^ back now T am able to di'ieerii fhrouah it all a domi¬ 
nant h'elinif of iinllin('liipj> love and loyalty to Los^ie. This never 
faltered in lh(‘ slif^lilesi d('f*rte. If J w'en' wiitini; a s(or\ abmit 
another youth, siudi as 1 eonceive would ho pra<’tieabl<' for the 
World's stap:(‘, I should ascribe to liiai (at the oiitsel at least) a 
tendoney to reseiitmi nt. to diseoverini' some fault in Los-iie, somo 
bad faith, some nefj;leet or omission of something’—Clod knows 
what!—that would have put him on his guard against himself. 
What oil earth the rigid moralist expects a poor girl to do under 
the like eireumstauees I ha\e no i<lea. Hut 1 should accept tho 
vernacular model for a stage lover if I w'ero eoneocting one wdth a 
view to probability, or rather to my idea of wdiat eorreet people 
think probable. As it is, I am eonstrained by tho facts; and can 
only record that Tjossio remained to me then, as sh<^ remains to 
' me now, one best thing that has been mine in this world. True, I 
have had hut little of her! Bat wdiat w^ere my ekiiins?—^my 
deserts? Afti'r all, was T not what those young monkeys at Pen¬ 
guin’s christened me, a little blackguard out of the stn'els, w'hom 
Lossie had picked up therefrom and btiai a bister to? Why should 
receiving so much constitute a claim for so much more? Or is it 
come to this—that no girl shall ov(‘r be kind and sweet-hearted to 
a male baby outside her own family, because it is sure to grow, 
and grow and grow, and in time become that monster, a Man, 
with all his confounded passions and so forth, which ho will i 
consider himself at liberty to yawn over and discard in dua' 
course? \ 

Nor have I any idea whetlier my feeling towards Generali 
DeaprcT!, of a kind of love for him under protest, wa« one thatji 
many in my position would have shared. But (and this was the* 
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odd part of it) I folt that it required his presence* to keep it alive. 
Constant personal evidence of bis acceptabiliiy was lucded, to 
keep tho queruloiisiie-.s of my secret self, the otli<*r youiift man of 
my Oxford fever, in abeyance. He was discoucerteii while I was 
with the (leneiMl, and retired into tho background. As soon as 
the latter became a jneniory he bej^aTi to roa'isert liimself and try 
to convert me to his illiberal and jealous sentiments. Ho did not 
succeed because by the nature of tilings lu* was eoinpc'lled to share 
my firm and unalterable loyally to Lossic, wbii'b forbade dislike 
or mistrust of any objeet of her alTeetion. fnflct d, the nearest 
approach 1 Imd to anj- sympathy with liim on this lu'ad was in iny 
feclinf> i^bul that Lossk*’'' husbai'd would be such as to li'ddeu the 
task of forftiva*u(‘ss. '^rhis, however, iiivolvi'd the corollary that 
tho absence of Lossie’s husband niiaht make tin* maiutcsiauee of 
for#>ivenesfa les-, eas,v. 1 feel now a little a^hanud of haviuu: eiven 
wa^ at all to the other young man, hut indeed the eoneesaion was 
of tlie slightest. 

1 did not uiulerstaud in those last days of inli'reoursc with Los- 
sic why slu‘ rteurrcfl ‘■i> fretpiently tc) the question of my Oxford 
Studies. Possibly it was that she knew me bedter tJian J knew 
mysedf. 

“ Dear, dear old Joe,” she said to me once*, ‘^yon will remernher, 
won’t you, how ,^ou have prniiu-evl me t(» stick on for tin* degree? 
I don’t want you to overwork, only not to k’t it slide heeauso i’m 
gone.” 

“I say, Losm'e,” said T, “1 hope you’re going to recollect that 
the eedebrated Double-First that I am to get is only imagimitiou.” 
And I went on to point out that it was rather hard lines oii a chap 
to take for granted that he was going to get high Honours. 

“ Of course, Joe, I know it’s only been pretence about tho 
Double-First. Put it was very nice pretene*' while it was all BU<*h 
a long way off, so don’t let’s give it up altogether. You know you 
\ may get a Double-First for all you lecture away so gravely about 
a chap’s responsibilities! ” 

"A pig may fly—^you know the rest.” 

“Stuff and nonsense, Joe! You’re quite ns likely as any other 
bird. Why are you taking a new tone all of a sudden? Suppose 
it was all pretence, why, let’s go on prclending! Your big mar¬ 
ried sister in India will be the first to forgive you, dear hoy, if 
you get no degree at all. Put just think what she’ll fool like when 
^she sees her other little brother’s name high up in both lists. 
^ Yea, Pll ease you down a few places if you insist upon it.” 

“ It wasn’t India when we pretended, and my big sister wasn’t 
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going to be married,’* struck in tbe other young man of my inner 
consciousness, quite audibly to mo, and I think not absolutely 
inaudibly to Lossic. However, to drown his intrusion I said, with 
a sudden beaming cheerfulness and confidence, that T daresayed I 
shouldn't make a bad show; and, anyhow, I was going to do my 
best. But T only put all this side on to silence his murmur—and 
then I suspected myself of having overdone it. For there was 
grave doubt in Lossie’s eyes for a few seconds, and then she sud¬ 
denly changed ihe subject. 

“ r wish India was going to he half as easy in its mind about 
Beppino as about you, dear,” she said. And as Beppino was a 
constant source of anxiety to me (hut chiefly on her behalf) I 
didn’t see my way to saying anything reassuring. So—F suppose 
in order to say as little as possible—F said, “ He’s rum! ” Then 
not to seem to dismiss him too briefly, I added, “You know, be¬ 
cause we’ve talked it over so often, that I don’t tliink anything of 
Beppino seeming self-centred and reserved, because it will all go 
off when he gets older and develops.” 

“ F know, dear .Toe,” said Lossic. “ But all the same it would be 
rather nice if he were a little more- 

“ Affoetionale? ” 

“ Exactly. Of course I’m sure he’s very fond of me and Vi, 
only one likes a little more demonstrativeness sometimes. Vi 
calls him a selfish little boast, and says he ought to have had his 
nonsense flogged out of him at school.” 

“ lie would have been ton times worse—at least, that’s my be¬ 
lief.” 1 said this because I knew Lossic had fils of repentfinee 
about Joey never having been sent to a Public School, like me and 
Molly. “But don’t you fuss about him. Loss dear. He’ll be all 
right as he grows older.” 

“ I know we arc both saying we think so, Joe. But isn’t it like 
what one says about the Channel boat when you feel a little unwell 
Ix'fore she starts, and every one says it will be all right when you 
get into the open sea, and then when you do, it’s brandy and 
basins. Still, Beppino may be better as ho grows older—^who 
can toll? But I do certainly wish he would show some feeling 
somehow—if he got in a rage with Hugh for taking me away, for 
instance I He’s so very philosophical about it.” 

I said that when it came to going away, Beppino would be 
heartbroken at parting. “ He must, you know,” I added emphat¬ 
ically. “ How could ho help it ? ” and that other young man felt 
a pleasure at the emphasis with which T spoke and tried to egg me 
on to say more. But I silenced him with an effort, and then had 
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a misgiving: tliat Eossie had seen the effort, for it appeared to mo 
that she herself spoke with one. “You and Papa/’ she said, 
laying her hand on mine, “ must keep your spirits up, and remem¬ 
ber that it won’t be for ever. I shall come back in a year or so— 
perhaps less. And you must write me plenty of leitera, dear old 
Joe; long ones, you know, so that 1 shall know all about every¬ 
thing that goes on at homo—^just as if I was hero! Don’t get up 
and run away. It’s only ITugh.” And Jwossio held my hand 
firmly, as if slw* was afraid J should come to no good if left aloiK. 
As soon as the Cfuioral took iny other hand she roleas('d it. I was 
rather glad he had come in, as 1 felt the other young man would 
keep out of sight and hi'aring now. 

The state of tension and mutual reserve between us, always 
accompanied with re«:olu1e denial of any need for cither <m my 
part (in so much as I of course affirmed to myself that Lossie was 
unawar<’ of the earthquake she had oecasioned in the terra firma 
of my inner-eouscionsnoss), cxibted more or less until the excru¬ 
ciating day of her wedding and departure. Tier wedding, and her 
sister’s, for they were marriofl on the same day. 

Is it worth the pain to rake up my memories of that day, in 
order to tell a very little about it in a narrative that no one will 
read? But truly I ran remember very little, for I was not in a 
state to notice much or closely. Indeed, I can only record as 
certain that there was a monstrous aching sensation, whether 
headache or heartaedie 1 cannot say, somewhere in a throng of 
well-dressed people, and that as it could not have existed without 
a local habitation, it had been provided with me in that capacity 
and afflicted mo accordingly. It was mean of it to gall me then, 
thwarting my efforts towards a robust and cheerful attitiido of 
mind, which I felt would be sadly wanted for Dr. Thorpe’s 
flake. He had said to me, “ Well now, Joe, whatever happens I 
have made up my mind that there shall be a jolly wedding, and 
I’ll do all my croaking after.” And I had resolved to allow carie- 
"hlanche to this aching later on, if only it would loavo mo free for 
these few hours. 

Very few external impressions reached mo through it. One was 
that my Father became extremely merry with champagne, and 
that I heard (or wafl afraid that I should hear) some one saying 
fiomething about a vulgar fat man who talked so loud—I hope no 
one did. I doubt if I heard at the time that Vi’s beauty and 
splendid get-up throw her sister quite into the shade. Probably 
it reached me after, but even the oppression on my mind could not 
close my eyes to the difference between the two bridegrooms. 
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Shall I find, T wonder, in those nnopencd letters any allusion 
to the last feifflit 1 had of Lossie on this last day of her single life? 
As I look back now what T recall is this. 

We—that IS to say, her father, two brothers, her aunt and my¬ 
self—had tak(‘n in the library a private farewell of the two brides, 
from which <‘vcu the two brhlegrooms were' (>xeliided. All luid left 
the room <*\e('pt me. Aunl l//.v after a final effort to prevent Vi 
and her llarl from going to the Hotel Bristol in Paris, as a friend’s 
cousin of hers knew a ladv who eaught smallpox tliere Ihirly years 
before. This had been a favourite resninisceuce always of Aunt 
Tzzy’s, because the Holtd Bristol, although loss h(\illhy than the 
Morgue, was very hnul-lon in those days. So she wasn’t likely to 
forgot it now. Nolly had gone, having really unbent and eomo 
down to our mort d Icwel—but (bon it wasn’t the eriekeling season I 
Joey had follow('d his sistcTs,after rccapd^dating various orders ho 
had given for things to b(‘ sent him from abroad during llu* wed- 
.ding tour ami subsequently from India, where Oisier.il and lllrs. 
Desprez wore going by Overland Route in the eourse of six weeks. 
** I will, my precious child,” .said Lossh* as she went downstairs, 
**iiid('ed I will send you a b«'autiful figur<‘ of Buddha with a head 
and hands to waggle if T can find om*.” And then JDr. Thorpe 
had said, *‘Ccmu' along, Joe! You musl come and see them go, 
you know,” and T had answered, “ I’m eoining.” And he, putting 
faith in that '-'l.aU'ineni, went en in front. 

r WPS not so sure T would go, though! Could f not sneak off 
Olid lie perdu until the carriages rolled away an<l the darkness 
dt'scendi'd i But Lossie herself <‘aine running back and found mo 
■Uiere. 

“Oh, Joe—dear Joe —dear old boy! Don’t look so pale and 
heartbr<iken! 1 shaU eomo back to you. Indeed 1 shall.” 

r could not say a word. And her father began calling from 
below, “ Come, Loss, here’s the G<*neral going away without you. 
Look alive! ” 

“ All right, Papa, tell him to take Aunty instead.” 

I had begun to try to say something. Heaven knows what, when 
Lossie, who had distinguislu'd herself by not erying, and had 
thereby, as I afterwards beard, rather scandalized her sister, sud¬ 
denly burst into a Ikx'd of tears, and throwing her arms round me 
kissed mo on both cIkm'Us. 

“Dear, dear little Boy—dear oilier little brother—^good-bye.” 

My hand was on the library chair in which her father was 
sitting when he took me on his knee, a dozen years ago, to read 
the Euclid. The door that clobcd noiselessly behind her was the 
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same door that she had come through then unheard, and I thought 
to myself how those same arms had come round my neck as T sat 
there, a small enquiring mind with all its life to come. 

If only I could have felt now as I felt then! Bui 1 had becomo 
a man in the years between. I remained to her tlic child of the 
old time that was gone, and she could kiss me. But, T could not 
kiss her bat*k, though it might easily bo wo should never meet 
again. 

1 did not see, or at any rate cannot recall, how she left the 
room. What I next remember is being alone there with I)**. 
Thorpe. 



CTTAPTER XXTir 


How Chnstophcr Vaiico Co ’h Sir. Slacfuiren gave no flatisfaction. And how 
a Bubstituto was tonnd for him. To Dr. Thorpe for consolation. Of an 
, empty Wliiskcy-hottlo. 

“ r .suppose now your Miss Lossie's pone n-soldicrin’/’ said my 
Father to me one day in the spring of the following year, “you’ll 
be able to give a little of your time to your poor old Dad<ly? ” 

This was very unfair, but it was in my Father’s peculiar style; 
and this st.>le was so entirely aeeepted aud understood by all 
parties from Serapliina nowdeswell upwards, that this speech was 
not looked on by me as calling for refutation or conmient. I 
accepted tlic implied accusation good-humouredly. 

“ Am thing want doing. Dad?” 

“hio, Kipper dear, I don’t know that there’s anything particular, 
but if tlicre was I’ll go as far as three-and-six on this here young 
Allcnder not being able to do it! ” 

TTiis Tef(‘Tred to a young man of the name of Macfarreii who 
liad recently been engaged as a Secretary. Wliy he had been rc- 
ehri&tened Allcnder was a problem to which Dr. Thorpe and I 
gave a gootl deal of attention, but entirely without success. My 
Father's own way of accounting for it was that he called him 
AllendiT hi cause his name was Macfarrcn, and ho contrived to 
imply that any person of sound mind, and not bribed or otherwise 
biassed, would naturally do the same thing. 

“ Isn’t he up to the mark? ” 

“ Yes,” said my Father, in contradiction of his first indictment, 
“he’s up to the mark fast enough, for that matter! But he’s 
never fine enough for his own likin’s, and always tryin’ to put a 
patch on what h('’s done afore. If he’d keep down to the mark 
instead of baloonin’ up, he’d do bettor! ” 

It struck me that poor Macfarrcn was being found fault with 
for a very high quality, usually coveted in young employes. But I 
asked for an example, towards a better understanding of the case. 
Whereupon my Father informed me briefly that he had instructed 
his Secretary to acquaint the Local Authorities that they were a1 
liberty to go to Tlell, but that under no circumstances would he 
comply with an instruction received from their Surveyor. “ And 
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this here young Allondcr, he writes a civil-like sort of letter, as if 
butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth-” 

“But, Dad, you know you didn’t expect Maefarron to write 
exactly as you said-” 

“ Perhaps not, dear Nipper. Out 1 did expect him to traruslato 
(as the saying is) without losing all the taste of the spirit. Just 
you read his letter and see what he’s washed it down to- 

And my Father turned over the thin pages of a copying book 
till ho found the following letter, dated about a week biiiec: 

“ Gentlemen; 

“ Hatchett and PauVs Factory, AVw Pcckham Pye. 

“ With rcferenco to your estromed favour referring to Cupola at above factoiy 
we may take thii opportunity of pointing out that jou aio in euor in youi Ruppo- 
Bition that wo are in erior in denying that the plaiiR ha\o bern in any rcspift 
departed from, or that any infringement of the IhiiMing Act has been eouiimlted 
in the iiresont conbiructiuu. In coueluaioii we may eay that wo have no inten¬ 
tion of suspending the work, as you suggest, and that •wo are quite jireparcd to 
defend our action in paying no attention to your iustruciion. Awaiting your 
early reply, we are, Gentlemen, 

“Your obedient Bervants, 

“ Chbistopheu Vance & Co. 

“ p. pr. E. M.’' 

T was unahlo to say a word in favour of Mr. Maefarren’s style 
of prose composition. But it was not this that my Eathtir tliouglit 
defective. It w.is the omission of any remloriiig of his pormis- 
eion to the Hoard of Works to go further olf than Purgatory. 

“He knows all the o’rect oxjircssioiis, and chneks ’em in,” said 
his employer, “ but ho don’t work it out convincin’! ” And ho 
certainly didn’t. 

“ What was wrong with the Cupola ? ” 

“Nothin’ v/hatever! But Ihe Bricklayers refused to work on it 
without a centerin’, said it was dangerou.s and they all of ’em had 
families. So I altered the lino of the Engineer’s drawing—^jnst 
an inch or so—and they was all satisfic'd and ’appy. J3ut then tho 
District Surveyor shoves his bottle nose in— his name’s Ditehfiold 
(or Garstin, is it, I forget which!)—and he says, *Siop off ihis 
here bricklayin’,’ says he—you’re making the hark of this hero 
curve a good three inches less than shown on droring, and a 
higherin’ of it up, in course, if it’s to work out the .same narrow¬ 
ness stop’— you understand all that, Joey hay?—it’s what Ibe^ 
call marthamarticks at your shop-?” 

I understood it perfectly. Intelligibility to tho Keader is not 
of the essence of the contract between us, at least until 1 have 
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some assurance of his existence.. So possibly he may not under¬ 
stand about tlie Cupola as clearly as T did. !Ncvcr iniml ! 

“ And thoro it was, you wv,” u\y h'atht'r continuofl. “ Two 
bricklayers and Ihret* labourers eatin’ their tJiuinbs olf for half-a- 
day, and n(d)ody to tell Vni to tell the Sur\e\or to ’an^jr lum'.t'll'; 
bc'caiuse 1 was away, and Ge<jr^?c (that’s tlio foreman on the job) 
he’s a narvous eustoracr and timorous like. So wlu'ii I eaine baek 
to the Works here, tlioro was (ieorf?o had been waitin^ an hour, 
after driviu’ his pony like mad, and then next moniin’ comes a 
letter from the Surveyor’s Oriiee, and 3 told youiif? Aliender wliat 
he’d got to wrii(', and you see what sort of a job lie turns out.—I 
do hate miuein’, and always did.’’ 

“Jf li<‘ laid followt'd \oiir dietatioii ex.aetlv it t*ept<iiuly would 
have read better. l>ut he evidcuitly thinks that it dcH'^ii’t nnieli 
matter what there is in a lett< r if you lu'^in with a ealeh-word.” 

“What’s that^—oh, ah, 1 know! When \oii write across tho 
top, arl(’r (Irnr Sir! Ihit wliv ever couldn’t tin* young beggar 
write If ell, with a lino iiuderneatli it, and then go ou-‘ Ueferrin’ 
to the above, eteelrcr, eteetrer’^—You may laugh, Joey, but it 
would liave had a sort of foreibleiiess. Now in this here young 
Allemler's letter, F don’t see when* the forcibleiiess eomes in.” 

“No more do I! You had bettor get a man who knows how to 
write a better letter Ilian that. Wliy, he’s a fool! Look how he 
finishes up with ‘awaiting your reply’ as if his letter was an 
cmpiiry I ” 

“ Well now’, Nipper dear, T thought that the best part of the 
lettei—it looks so well! ” 

“ You rnufit consider what a letter is meant to say, Had.—^Lots 
of things look W(*ll in themselves, but it doi'sn’t do to put them in 
other things’ places.” 

“ Kight you are, Joey, sure enough!—Roe what a lot one larna 
at a ’Varsiiy! But this here young Allemler’s expressions are so 
eonw'inein’ wdum by themselves, that tlior(‘’s nothing you can lay 
hold of to sack him by. He argue-bargues w’ith you like a winkle 
that won’t come out of his sludl.” 

Nevertheless, my Father, ftsdiug himself fortified by liis counsel 
with me, and having as it were tho University of Oxford at his 
back, did lay hold of soinolhiiig to sack Mr. Maefarrcn by, and 
sacked him. And the young man, feeling himself injured, ap¬ 
pealed against the judgment to me—[ am confident, Mr. Joseph,” 
said he, “that could you become fully acquainted with ray usual 
standard of correspondence that none would be more ready than 
yourself to admit that the ^Htcr in question was far from equaL 
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I fool oortaiu, Sir, that yonr well-known jnstice and impartiality 
I may rely on to make due alJowanei' for a ecptiiiu amount of 
natural disturbance amoimtinj? to upset, and <hn* to ('iieum- 
siances to whieh I will not further refer, and 1 trubt you will not 
press for.” 

(Jonsidorinff tliis as an invitation to <]o so, and also because my 
curiosity was aroiist>d, 1 fortlnvith pn'seed for tlie eireiiuistances— 
and the j>re-.sure wa-i n'^pondtd to wdtiA alacrity. 

‘^However rehu‘tant 1 may he,” said Mr. Maefarren, for wdiom 
T W'as bej^iniiiiii^ to antieipato a w at iii Parliament, “to refer 
further to the eircumslane(‘s I have' refi'n-ed to iindr^indde for 
fjirther n'f('V( nee, I fi‘(*l that I -<lioul(i tlo less than ju'^liee to my¬ 
self were 1 to '-brink frc>tn conn nun u'atinj^ to you thal oii mor<' 
than oiK' oeea-iion reeenfly Mr. Vam*(' lias e\pr("5sed himself with 
a warmth whieh—and no one <*an he h's^ n'ady than myself to 
impute blame. And pi'rhap^ I should he-italc lo jiscrihe to 
stijiiularit < a momenlarv aherralIon nosslhly diu' to oilier causes, 
hut <'an r< fer for eonlirmation fo Miss Dowdi-swell-” 

T <*ut Mr. Maefarun ‘-liort, as the idea of holdinj? a court- 
martl.il mi rn.-^ b’allier for drunkeniK-ss, with lliis eli.ip aii<l Si-ra- 
pliina for witne">es, dhlu'l al all nvoinini nd itM-lf lo m(‘. Ihil F 
asked Phd-iu-r wdielher it was true that luy Father had been drunk 
and violent and friaibh-ned the Seerelary so that he <*ouIdn’t write 
his letters, .and P}ie<>ner, lhon“h slu- fluslu-d with iudienation 
nguin-'t my informant, w'hom she de-erihed as a “ eirmimstantial 
young upstart,” nevertheli-sa admitted the tnilh of (1 im-sunie) his 
eircumstanei's by saying, “ Ft was only that one(‘, after all.” 
Pheener w-as a good girl, and very fond of her masti-r, whom slu) 
would have hacked iij) in any amount of drnnkeniu-ss if the (]ues- 
tlon ha<l been under publie cliseussion, liow<-\er inueli she <lis- 
npproved of it in private. Put wnst it only that onee, after alH 

A new Se<T(’tar.y, or conlklential Clerk, was soon found. An 
advertisement evoki'd ono liundred and Iweniy-odd n-plies. 
Among others, T Tomembor ono from Pen/anee requiring informa¬ 
tion about exact salary, probable inen-asi' of salary, wlietlier 
Advertis<-r was married, singk*, or a widower, wliat was his 
religious denomination, and so on, ending iqi with an (-mpiiry 
whether a cat was kept, as tho writ(*r could not boar to l»i' in a 
room where a cat had been. Another was pro]).ared to eoneede an 
interview if tho Advertiser was Convinced of Sin, and would write 
to that effect. Another w'as an absolute master of Short-hand, 
and spoke seven languages, but was starting for Slianghai in three 
weeks —^would be glad though of a stop-gap during that period I 
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Luckily more than a hundred were about as praclicablc as the 
foregoing, so less lhan Kvciily remained to be dealt with. My 
Eather suggested malting a bunch oi them and getting Pliccner to 
draw one, which was done; it turned out to bo from Kobinson in 
the Old Kent Koad, and no sooner was ho open to view than my 
Eather repented, and said he had hopc>d it would be I’atlleborough, 
who was twenty-seven and lived at llighgate. 

“ But, Dad dear,” said I, “ if you really saw one you had a fancy 
for, why put him in a bundle and then fish for him? Let’s find 
him now and see what he’s like.” 

Wo identifi<*d the answer my Eather meant, but not by his 
recollection of it, which was 1‘alhicious. The name was Hickman, 
of 27 Longliborough Road. And riickmau was written to and 
gave satisfactory references to a fish-salesman and a dentist, and 
was installed as confidential scribe after verification. 

T remember how serious Dr. 'riiorpe looked o\er my narrative of 
this incident. “I’m afraid,” ‘-aid ho. “wo shall all go to rack 
and ruin now Lossic’s gone. Rhall you write this out to her? ” 

“T have written,” I replied. “And T beggrd her to write 
straight to him herself, not saying that I had told her anything, 
but only that it was evident I was uneasy. Just as she did that 
time after Mother died.” 

“ It may do good, but it will he three months before he can get 
her letter, and it’s a long time. I will try to apeak to him myself 
if you like, hut I don’t feel that much good will come of it.” 

“No more do 1, Doctor, to say the truth. Of course you know, 
I do speak to him in a certain sense, and while I’m hero it will act 
as a cheek, hut it’s not like Lossie.” 

We were sitting in the hajf-dark of a fire-lighted room at Poplar 
Villa. The others had gone to bed, and I had put the moderator^ 
lamp outside to finish smoking after running down and being 
blown out. We sat silent as the fire flickered, and each was think¬ 
ing that nothing was like Lossie. Each was a hit afraid to talk 
much to the other about her. So I h(*ld on to silence, and when 
the Doctor spoke again he harked back on the conversation. 

“ And what a clever man your Eather would have been, if he had 
only had education! Eaney his knowing that a dome could be 
safely built without a centering! And standing out against the 
opinion of the bricklayers! ” 

“Yes—for a man who sa.\a he knows nothing about building, 
and neve^ did, that’s not bad! ” 

“ But 1 .suppo‘5e his draughtsman in the Office there backed him 
up—^ho w^asn’t alone?” 
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** Yes, he was—says they were all against him to a man. 'And 
the bricklayers refused at first to go on with it, till ho alti'tod it, 
and then the Surveyor cut up rough—said he knew it would be 
safer, but it was an alteration.” 

“And has your Father satisfied the requirements of the 
Building Act?” 

“He’s satisfied the Surveyor.” And those who romemljor 
PraB-County-Council history in matters of London building will 
appreciate Dr. Thorpe’s delicacy in pursuing this conversation no 
further. Instead of doing so he prepared to retire to his library, 
to do a little peaceful writing before going to bod, and I said good¬ 
night and walked away home. 

1 had noticed the contents of the whiskey-bottle at lunch, and 
knew my father had taken only a very moderate allowance*, before 
I started to wallc over to Poplar Villa. T had dined there, atid he 
had had some dinner alone, as ho was oxpeeting some one on busi¬ 
ness later. When 1 arrived, T found him in the large leather 
chair in the Snuggery, sound asleep and snoring heavily. Tla^ 
whiskey-bottle was empty on the table beside him, and T looked 
round hoping to sec more empty glasses than one, indicating tliat 
ho had been helped through quite two-thirds of the bottle. But 
1 could s('c none. And in the morning I noticed that my Fulber 
was ill-tempered. 
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Joo’a dnplcx Rear diacomfortH him. Justice to Pindar. IIow Joe wont to Lyn- 
mouth with a ItoadiiiR Party, and in\itod Maxtor Josepli Thorpe. The 
latter fjoca under n aoa-rock. Joe after him. How a life was savod for 
one who could not use it fur good. 

When I rotiirnrd borioiisly to roadiiip:, the first thing I did was 
to jiut the Epinieia on Iho sliolf and go to oihor work. Tho 
ohsociations of I^indar had hccomo iiainful. It would have been 
wi'ier as an act of discipline to go throngh them at whatever cost. 

1 pul ilaai) asid(' to finidi later in the year, and in the meanwhile, 
(Je'-erving, as F thought, a little real restful luxury, devoted myself 
to Dillereulial and Fniogral Calculus. By altin-uaiiug these 
Seieulitie Ih'ert'alioiis ^^iUl the Spherical Eugino and its Recipro- 
c.itiug Mov<‘meut, F contrived to wile away a good deal of time, 
and to make jny life endurahle ciiongli. As 1 havi' already had 
the originality to remark, Yoiitli and Hope will reassert their 
rigid s even after the severest shocks. Of course I remained all 
right—almost boastfully so! It was the other young man, who 
b(‘iiig as it were me against my will, would make nio get up ofi 
tho bed where ho was passing a sleepless night, to paee monot¬ 
onously about over the head of a Duke’s nephew underneath, who 
coraplaluod to the Master, and procured foi me an admonition, 
and for liimscl f an apology. It was the other young man who in 
constaiueiice went for long walks at night; who distracted my 
attention in the day from whatever I was engaged on to remind, 
me of old days at Poplar Villa; who refused to eat tho food that I 
j)rovid(‘d for him; who was constantly demanding the solace of a 
])ipe, wliieh F was compelled to smoke on his behalf. It was cruel 
of him, for I liad also my own anxieties to attend to, about which 
he did not trouble in tho least. Ho said more than once that if 
my I’athor chose to drink too much whiskey it really was his own 
lookout, and he couldn’t hother himself about it. There was only 
one thing about which he and I were agreed, and that was the pipe. 
His retrospects about Poplar Villa and the old nnforgotten time 
hccamo more forgiving and peaceful, and I grow more sanguine * 
of good effects from Lossie’s letter from India when it should 
come, as he and I watched tho smoko-rings travel across the room* 
and hang in the air and slowly vanish. 
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Still he became so troublesome whenever I wont back to the 
Classics I had been reading at the time of Lossic’s ong.'i'n’mcnt, 
that in order to do tliein Justice 1 felt a ehuuge of s<*eno wa-. nt ei s- 
sary. So when an intimates College friend suggested that 1 should 
accompany him and four other fellows and a Tutor to L>niiu)uth 
in Devonshire on a reading party 1 accepted tlu' invitation grate¬ 
fully. Ilia name was Fcatheratonehaugh, but he ^vas called 
GiiPPy f>hort, by his friends.—I ronu'iuber ouee at a jdaco 
where wc were playing at finding out words with ivory alphalwls, 
1 chose all the Ldters of Foatherstoneliaugli and ini\('d tliim up, 
and though I doelarcd tluit it was a fairly w<‘ll-kivo\\ n Heoleh 
name, all efforts to guc'^s it failed, and 1 scored accordingly. 

If a man could be half-a-dozcn people at onc(' and wanted to 
enjoy himself thoroughly, 1 should recouinieiul him to be a rc'nd- 
ing party in a fim* Autumn at a seaside plac(‘ in Devon. I Icmvo 
other peo])le to advocate other Jocalilic-*, and adlu've as in <hity 
bound to the one f got so much satisfaclion from mvsclf. It is 
very desirnhlo that all danger from ovt rwork should be avoided 
among yonng men who have only Iat('ly done crowing, and tho 
climate of Devon is a most favoiir.dde one in this r<'s])eet. For if 
the reading-party goes out for a swim in the <‘arlv morning, 
dressed in the most extravagantly eoloure<l flannel shirts it (*an 
buy, and after sto])ping in tho watc'r too long, throws stom's for 
quite half-an-hour at a sea-gull, \vho lakes no noti<*<‘, and tia n goes 
homo to a breakfast of fish and eggs and bacon and cv<m Kidneys, 
and tea and eoffoc and marmalade and rolls and potted meal and 
no shrimps this morning—this reading party, 1 say, by the liuu' it 
has lighted its pipes and settled down to work on Ilje heaeh or 
under tho trees at Walersracet or elsc'wherc, will he sun* to ilrop 
asleep contrary to its usual practice and to waki' ny) and remark 
that it says that this will ncvi'r do, it has boon asl<*(‘]) ovit ‘-o Ifuig. 
This is entirely due to the climate, la Scotland it is otluTwiso. 
The mountain air is so stimulating that you very soon r(*ad your¬ 
self into a brain-fever. At least so I was assured by authoritii'S— 
I have never read there myself. 

T really believe I was tlie only conscientious book-worm of all 
that happy party. I am sure T was the only one und(*r a cloud, 
or else all the others made believe very successfully. It is quite 
true that one of them, named Thomberry, told me that a canker- 
worm was gnawing at his vitals, but nobody could have guessed it, 
as he was one of the merriest of the lot, and his digest ion was to 
all appearance perfect. Tho entozoid ho mentioned had been 
placed in his system by a young lady named Fmily whom he had 
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sate on the stairs with at two dances, and once met in Hyde Park. 
I did not reciprocate his couiideucc. Even my other young man 
didn’t want me to do this. 

After we had been enjoying ourselves for about a week, it oc¬ 
curred to me that it mighi be well if Joey Thorpe were to pay mo 
a visit. It would give him an opportunity of enlarging his ideas, 
which T always supposed were cramped by narrow-minded tutors, 
and of getting his lirst introduction to University life in an in¬ 
direct way. For his Father’s intention was that Joey should 
sooner or later go to Oxford or Cambridge, a«’eording as the bias 
of his mind was towards Classics or Mathematics. 

Joey came, and I had a good opportunity of finding what the 
boy was really like. Of course I may be said to have had ample 
opportunities before, as I had known him from babyhood. But 
while Lossie was to the fore, I lived under a spell whioh forbade 
my seeing J«n*y otherwise than as she wished him to be scon. T was 
continually disguising him in my own mind to help her to di'-''giii'-o 
him in hers. And each of us helped the other to indulge a false 
view of Master Joseph, who really was, to put him plainly, one 
of the most selfish little beggars I ever came across. When I 
write of him now with some impatience, please note that it is 
provoked by my recollection of him at this time, and has notliing 
to do with his subsequent misdeeds. 

It was rather disgusting to me, a week after introducing him 
into ()ur sephmvirate as T)r. Thorpe’s youngest sou (the Doctor 
being, of course, well known by fame), to find that he had been 
already christened “the Cub.” I knew my friends were as libi'ral 
and gencrons-hcarted as any average lot of University boys any¬ 
where, and I knew also that I was popular among them. So I 
felt this discovery, on Lossie’s account. How could I write to her 
in India of Joey’s visit, and either conceal from her or tell her 
he had earned this disgraceful sobriquet? Of course I was not 
intended to hear it; and, equally of course, I did hear it. Then 
regret ensued. 

“I say, Pindar,” said Featherstonehaugh, using my nickname 
at the time. For we had a profusion of nicknames, varying ac¬ 
cording to the particular study of the moment. Just now I was 
on my Isthmian Odes again, nearing tho end. 

“ What’s the rumpus, Guppy?” 

“We’re sorry, old chap.” 

“Wliat for?” 

“For calling little Thorpe the Cub, and you hearing it. We 
didn’t go to do it, old chap 1 ” 
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an old Ass you are then, Gup! Of courso if you lio 
on your back in tho sea. and shout out thinps to fricniK on Iho 
lop of a cliff, everybody is sure to hoar what you s.iy/’ 

Sure to! ” said Guppy, pulling: thoughtfully at a cigar. Sure 
to! But we didn’t want you to, all Ihc same.’’ 

However, Jo(‘y had got his nickname, and it stuck to him. It’s 
not so easy to undo a thing of this sort!—So when a few da>s 
after this wt were all plunging off the rocks, and ,Ioev siiddt uly 
disappeared and didn’t come np again, the cry that called my at¬ 
tention was, “ The Cub’s gone under! the Cuh’s gone under! ” 

I was across the rock starting to swim out into tho oul<'r wash 
of the sea; and as T heard the cry, struck back ami was lauded on 
the rock as tlie incoming wave rose. Within and in the shdtor <tf 
the r«)ck lay oiir boat; and from tlio heaving green mas^ th it 
surged and sank as the rock-basin filled and einptic<l rose th(' 
lu'ads of three who had dived for him at once—hVatherstoiu liaugh, 
Thornberry, and Carvalho, tho last a voung man in who'll* face 
one saw an Arab or Negro ancestry writtim plainly. Ife diouti d 
as he rose: 

“ He’s under tho rock! It’s a cave—it’s a cave,” and in¬ 
stantly dived again. Ife was a splendid diver, nnrl the surface 
smoothed over him, and I knew he was seiklng about in the still 
green water below. 

“For God’s sake, you two,” I shouted, “don’t dive. G'-l to the 
boat.” And then somehow wo three were all in the boat, and I 
was fastening a longish rope wc had with us round my waist. 

“Keep hold of tlu» end,” I cried “and pay out eJiMr!’’ And 
down I went straight towards the rock and under the hollow of it, 
for tho evidenee of whieh T only had conjeetur<» and the word of 
Carvalho. Had it not been as described T should have lx en 
stunned probably.—^As it was T felt him slip by me, rising wimh d 
from his immersion. Down I went, and turning over •■aw above 
me—almost still—the iloating body of Beppino. It was a case for 
a great effort, and E made it. J got bun down, got bim undir tb(* 
rock ledge, gave him a push for the open and then felt a con¬ 
vulsion as the water choked me. I was just aware of tlic' ropo 
drag as they pulled me out. Then 1 became insensible and knew 
nothing till I found myself coming to in great misery on a bod 
with my friends about me. It is said by many of those rescued 
in this way that drowning is not a painful death. But few of 
them have a word in favour of resuscitation. 

“ When you went under,’^ said Guppy to me afterward'^, 
"Tripey ” (which was one of Tlioruberry’s nicknames) “was taken 
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funky and wanted to haul you out. But I told him not to he an 
Idiot. Tlicn wo feaw the Cub’s carcass under water and Blackey 
fololiod him out. while Tripoy and I got you into the boat. The 
wav you ko])t slipping was enough to put one past, as Nibs at 
Biilliol used to say. There was no keeping hold! However, wo 
got bolli your con)S(‘s on board and rowi d straight for the Coast¬ 
guard Station, where they put lioi things to your feet and waggled 
your arms about. TIk' Cub came to first, and what do you think 
was the first thing Ik* said? ” 

At this point Featlurstonehaugh became convulsed with 
laughter. 

‘‘Cut on, Gup])y! Don’t go on giggling like that.” 

“ I couldn’t hflji smiling. Well, ilie very first thing the young 
beggar said was—you won’t believe it!” 

“Do cut on. (lup! ”- 

“‘Wliy—didn’t—you—^piill—^me—out?’ Those were his very 
words. And h<‘ m.ikes a grievaiieo of it now. Why, you heard 
him at dinu(*r yesterd.iy!” 

And ind(*(*d it was true that Beppino lia<l confessed to a belief 
that we all sat on the* beach and smoked for an hour or so while 
he was drowning. “No doubt he really thought so,” said I. “II- 
lusiou —hallucijiation— dclabbcruK nt of tho senses—all that sort of 
thing.” 

“You and your dclassmonqs” said Cuppy, with an accent show¬ 
ing his scorn of French langiiagi* and literature. “Wliy didn’t 
you have hulluciiiatioiis ? You were clear enough when you came 
to.” 

“But what did I say?” 

“What did you say?—‘Is the child safe?’ I think it was— 
or something of that sort.” 

U’hen 1 remembered that as T caught sight of the slim form 
of the Cub afloat above me 1 thought to myself that it was actually 
the chubby voluble baby of ton years ago. And that if I failed to 
save him L could never look Lossic in the face again! 

I wonder whether if Betsy Austin (who is dusting at this mo¬ 
ment) could he told tho above story, would she find it possible to 
believe that tin* elderly studious quill-driving first-floor whom she 
despises, or affects to despise, for his (*fteniinacy and cowardly 
shrinking from draughts; his fussiness, or tendency to take excep¬ 
tion to raw mutton chop's and under-boiled potatoes; auJ ehiefest 
of all lus puerile attachment to the* silly game of ehess—could 
Betsy Austin bdieve that he once shot into those ripples on that 
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errand, never knowing the way would be elear? Betsy baa never 
seen the sea, and does not wish to, having a low opinion of it; 
but that rock-ledge could be cxi)lainod to her, and the i^ri/./ly doubt 
whether it wont down straight or turned in oavo-wiao would sug¬ 
gest itself even to Betsy. However, J wdll not interrupt the dust¬ 
ing to get her views. Tb'r standard of (lusting is as low as 
Wordsworth’s standard of dninkoimess; and if shi* gives a divided 
attention it will be worse still. 

But you, pcrhfips, will bolhwe me when T say that ev('u now T 
can almost hear the water in my ears of thirty tivf* yc'ars ago. 
And again I divo dovui, down, down, and then turn omm* and st’o 
my quarry above me, and it gi\('s tlu* slightest jerk as I seiz<‘ it, 
and then is still. And then I use my lust force to save* it, and 
all is darkness. 

J have seen that roek sinec, for I found it when I visited liyn- 
moiitli a year ago. It was unchanged after three dts-ades, anil 
seemed quit<' content tliat tlie oei*an wash .should still lisp and 
ripple ag.iinst it as it did tluni. There was a irierry ]>nrty of hoys 
bathing from it; and one of them, to whom T tnlke<l about tho 
dangers of this coast, told mt' how the old coastguard, nji at Iho 
ilagstaff over then*, had told him a story of liow a h(jy had got 
under this very roek, and a ehai> had jumped in ami got him out. 
But he added that it was an orfully long time ago, and seemt'd to 
think this a very extenuating circumstance. 



CHAPTER XXV 


How Joe wonld havo taken a better degree but for Chess. How he patented 
his Spherical Engine. His difficulties with the British Engineer. Of how 
ho is cheated and his Father comes to the rescue. 

I WROTE the last chapter for the sake of the bathing incident, 
and without any intention o£ showing that my appheation to 
reading was lessoned at this date. But when 1 re-read it myself 
I see between the lines that this was the case, and that Lossio’s 
misgivings were not without foundation. I did not become idle. 
But a powerful unconscious stimulus was removed—a stimulus 
that T myself had never realized or understood. 

When a runner resolves to do his best in the race, the impulse 
of his first resolution lasts him to the end. His effort is auto¬ 
matic, and its uniformity will not be interrupted. A course of 
study to end in Academical honours is quite another thing; and 
effort may cither be intensified by the introduction of a new 
motive, or chilled by the removal of an old one. Concurrent cir¬ 
cumstance has its say in the matter. This is prosy, biit true. 

Wlicn I first became the proud possessor of my New Exercise 
Books at Penguin’s I registered a vow of strenuous effort for Miss 
Lossie’s sake, and the vow remained a fundamental part of my 
existence, without need of re-registration as long as its cause 
formed part of my existence too. But the cause had been tam¬ 
pered with, and though it still remained, its nature had been 
altered in some sense I had never regarded as possible, never hav¬ 
ing investigated its possibilities of change. I was not unlike the 
tree that blooms to the full until one day its tap-roots strike a 
new stratum. T was a seedling that, knowing no nourishment 
but one, did not even know it was nourishment until it was with¬ 
drawn. 

I did not become idle. That was not in the nature of the 
animal. But I found out that my desire for distinction was a 
very shadowy one when left to itself; and although it was still 
actuated by Lossio from afar, it was not the same thing as having 
her close at hand. I began to neglect studies that I only cared 
for as a means to an end—the end being Honours. I might 
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parody OrabW and say that gradual eacli day 1 loved my Classics 
less, my Physics more; and I might even finish as in the original, 
that I learned to play at Chess. I did, and I really think Chess 
had as much to do as anything with the lowness o£ the place 1 
took in Honours. It was a respectable place, but no mor(\ So 
I shan^t tell you what it was. You must look in the lists 
for the year, and forgive me if you can. 

poor Lo'>sie! She was sadly cut up about it, blainiug hcrsidf 
and exculpating me. I have lier letter still in which she says that 
she was sure it would all have been different if things had only 
gone on just as they were two years ago. The change was all h(‘r 
selfishnoss. “ But then,” she adds, “ what would have bc'oomc of 
Hugh if T had not married him?” My other self, wlio w.is 
scotched bul not killed, said unfeelingly that that was no eoncem 
of his, Tlu re was a sc^cond letter in her envelope, from the 0( u- 
oral, and when T read it to him it made thal young man hel 
horribly aslianicd of himself: “Los«?io tells mo,” he wrote, “ that I 
ought to condole with jou for getting down on the list as low ns 
a place which 1 should have been only too proud to sec a real 
brother of mine—get up to. So don’t expect any commiscriition 
at this shop! I’ve bcc'ii trying to cheer her up about it, by telling 
her my real oinnions about competitive examinations of all sorts. 
I hate tliem m>sc]f as much as 1 hate War. But one has to face 
both. What w'ould become of Army Contractors without War, 
and Cojxches w^ithout examinations?” 

However, J was perfectly conscious that 1 could have scored 
much better if I had let the Spherical Engine alone, and <lis- 
carded chess-boards altogether, instead of merely when playing 
Chess. One shouldn’t play without a hoard when one has an 
Exam, next day, unless it’s in Divinity or something of that sort. 
I was aware tliat I had not done myself justice, and my vauify got 
some consolation. But T was destined to humiliation, for, coming 
up to London after the fight was over, I sauntered into Simpson’s 
chess-rooms and lost game after game against professional hands 
at the rate of Iwo-and-sixpcnce each. Indeed, I only succeeded in 
drawing once, and then I suspect it was because my opponent took 
I too much brandy and soda. This opponent, however, told mo a 
[ story that acted as a wholesome warning. 1 happened to ‘^poak of 
^ the Hniversity and ray recent degree, and ho remarked with a 
sigh that there had been a time when he too was a promising 
young man, at Cambridge, for whom his backers predicted a high 
Wranglership. “ But I failed,” said he, “ and all because of this 
confounded game! I got involved in it, and couldn’t get free. 
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I might have been a useful member of Society—an actuary or an 
average-stater or something of that sort, and here I am, a profes¬ 
sional Choss-playor, with nothing to boast of better than that 
Steinit/ cannot give me a Knight! ” I laid tlic warning to heart, 
and said check to all my chessinui. 

Ilut £ was not minded to say good-bye to the Spherical Engine. 
Have you newer when in trouble felt a rtliif in some form of 
employment tliat procliulos thought on any other? Methanics do 
this, just as nuieh as Collecting, or Cricket, or Eislung. My 
reciprocating movement was an absorbing delight, and all that 
seemed t(* be wanling lor i)crfcet happiness was to see it recipro¬ 
cate. The more t'ileetively an Kiigino r« fiproeales in the brain 
of its inventor, the more irritated that inventor becomes at not 
sjHiug il e'\1(inali/< el anel fulfilling its destiny. As my Father 
was always ready to sigiply me with inone*y, and as T had no 
scruple in asking him for it as an KneJovvmemt of Research, I 
elewoteel my'jtif to dcvelopme'nt and constructi(»n. I alle‘ged for 
the deception of all concerned, niysclt incliide*el, that J only did 
this while £ wa-> looking round anel making choie'o of a profession. 
As E never took my e'yos off cams anel levc'rs and iournals and 
condensers and so fe>rth except at lue.d-limis or in bcxl, the fields I 
e\])lor(el in this search wewe not extensive. But £ must have been 
ixwseiaded that it was gemiiiie', for wlum £ registi'reel my first 
Provisional at the Patent Oirice' T flattered mysedf that by the 
time it became nece'ssary to coniple*l(* the Patent, the Enaine would 
be re’ciproe iting and devedoping e'umnlative ciUTgy (1 think that 
was what it was to do) and the profession would ho ebose*ii, and 
all honest de'manels and aspiratienis satisfied. ITow innocent 1 was 
of any suspicion of my own ignorane'c! I liave since le'arnod 
much of the difficulties in the path of the Invmitor. £ am afraid 
I fancied consfruelioii would be as easy as Patenting. 

lEovvever, sufficient for the day was the evil thereof; and having 
registered this Provisional Specification, 1 had nine whole months 
before mo in which to construct a Sphi'rical Engine, and to look 
about mo for a jirofession. As £ have hinted above, I thought 
I was going to have an easy time, and I hadn’t. 

You can lead a horse to iho water, hut you cannot make him 
drink. The first Practical Men T applied to, on sl(‘pj)ing out of 
the region of drawing and nnwe theory, were deeply imbued with 
the spirit of my old friend Porlvy Owls, and bristled with stubborn 
resistance to the reception of new ideas, or any idoas. As they 
were all exactly alike, one example will do for the lo^. Messrs, 
lialchett & Paul, for whom mv Father had built their great Iron 
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Foundry and Engineer’s Shops, had examined my drawings and 
pronounced them very ingenious and practicable (they wore 
owing C. Vance & Co. a largo balance), but excused thomselvcs 
from undertaking them ass not quite in th(*ir line. They intro¬ 
duced mo to Metraskin k riack, who were special in tlu' cimht ruc¬ 
tion of models, and would give an ov('rpow<*ring amount of con¬ 
centrated ailention to this on(\ 

^‘If you’ll take the advii'e of a practical man, T^fr. Vance, yi^'ll 
give up the idea,” said Mr. Medaskin, after glancing slightly at 
the drawings. 

‘^1 daresay the whole thing’s impracticable for some tec*liiiieal 
reason 1 in my ignoruiee know nothing a])out,” said 1. “ lint 
couldn’t you indicate the nature of it that I might b(‘ able to (cor¬ 
rect it.” 

“1 wadna tak’ upon inysel’ to ('ondicate the nature of anything, 
wi’out a verra elos(' (‘vamcviialion.” 

It would ha\e been rude* to sav, “ Tlien why th<’ r)e\il don’t you 
make one?” So 1 said insttad that 1 would leavt' the draw'ings 
and return wIksi Air. Ale(iaskin had had more time to examiiu} 
them. 

“I couldna eoiukscend on any parbwiilar dohet,” was tint 
gentleman’s remark wIk ii I retunu'd a wc'ck after, “lint if ye’ll 
tak’ my ad\ic(' ye’ll give' up the' ielea.” 

"I w’on’t t.ike' >euir aelvie*e, Mr. MeCJaskin. And if T take the 
drawings away I shall only go to some one' else'—so you may as 
well aeee'pt the job.” 

“A wilful ehie'l maun liae his wull,” saiel he. Tint be rang a 
bell, which procured a hoy who uiulertook to tell Callaghan to 
Bend Pring. 

Wlien Pring came lie stood at bay at once. “You’ll ne'vor make 
that work,” said he. He really can hardly ho said to have' le)oked 
at the drawings. 

“Aweel, Prex'iig, this gentleman’s a graieluatc o’ tlui Uuivairsite'O 
of Oxford, and ye'’ll try to give him cve'Ty satibfactiou. Ye’ll no 
be talckiii’ any rebponsibcelitco, ye ken-!” 

“ I’ll do my best, Si r. But it won’t work! ” 

Pring bod a conviction that the really essential point was that 
ho should be f>ali''fie'el of the final buee’esa of the Kngine. Also ho 
wished everything to act the other way round, +f> adel a bixtf'C'iith 
to the diameters eif most things, and auhstifute* ste'e'l for iron, 
iron for steel, gun-metal for brass, and auti-friclioii nu'tal for 
gnn-metal. lie declined to put faith in calculatiein, and went so 
far as to say that figures were mislcailing, and that if TrcdgolJ 
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(for instance) had been a practical man, he would have held the 
same opinion. I soon found that ho meant, by a practical man, a 
man who was ip^norant of the same theoretical points as himself. 
If Porky Owls had been there too, I should have been crushed 
under their united weij^hts. Against Pring alone I stood firm, 
ludced, Pring was at best only a weak-kneed example of a Porky, 
as he endeavoured to justify his ipse dixit by argument, which 
Porky never did. Perhaps he himself would not have done so had 
he taken loss beer. 

When I referred points in dispute to Mr. McOaskin, he said 
that “aiblins Preeng was a fule after all! ” But in liis heart ho 
evidently thought that it was my Unpractical character. 

However, I was paying the piper, and tlie pij^er’s account ought 
to have contained such items as “ To turning up three feet of best 
shafting three-sixteenths too small and polishing same according 
to nobody’s instructions. Time and Materials so much,” or " To 
providing gun-melal bearings and drilling out wrong. Providing 
bushes for same, to correct diam. Time and Materials so much,” 
or “ To arguing with you during partial intoxication. Foreman’s 
time at 2/per hour so much.” The last item should have been a 
heavy one. 

Ilow'ever, I myself raised no objection to McGaskin & Flack’s 
charges, being deeply absorbed in the joys of construction; and the 
months slipped by rapidly, and would have become years, if an 
exorbitant statement had not attracted my Father’s attention and 
given rise to an incident which gave me more insight into his 
success than T had ever had before. For his curiosity having been 
excited by the copious totals, he smoked reflectively for a long 
time over one, and then threw it across his table to Hickman, the 
clerk or secretary I had assisted in establishing, and who had 
proved a most effieient help for two years past. “ You run your 
eye through that, James,” said my Father; “I don’t understand 
this sort o’ thing myself.” I did not catch what the reply was, as 
I was at the other end of the room, but it was something my 
Father said " ho thought so ” to. 

As we sat at dinner that night—^for I continued to live with 
him, and indeed spent most of my evenings at home—^he remarked 
that he should be driving the two grey prads round by my Engi¬ 
neerin’ works and he would call in and see Mr. Baxter. 

“ I know said he—he’s that pink sort of a carackter with 
no eyelashes—what’s the name of those little beggars that come 
out o’ rat-catchers’ pockets and go snilfin’ round?” I said fer¬ 
rets, Well, this here Baxter’s like them. Ever seen the daugh* 
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tcrt” Ho, 1 hadn’t. " Well, just you see the daughter. TclPim 
+0 ask you to dinner.” 

I thought it would be bad feeling to ask to bo asked to dinner 
to SCO a daughter of a ferret, with a view, as I inferred, to derid¬ 
ing her peculiarities. So I left that point alone, and only made a 
slight effort to got the Engineer named correctly. 



CnAPTER XXVI 


The fonot is bibnlonfl. IIow Joe went to play Croquet with his daughter. 

Of her glorioim beauty and its efttet on ono of Joe’s individualities. He 

talks to a flat Jane. Of a gust of Abbot Aiisclm, and Joe’s meeting with an 

old foe, who is fiance^ to the f(rift’s daughter. Jane is somebody too. 

Ho goes homo link* d with his foe. 

NrAT nioniiiifjf tin* two j?roy jiradM awnilcd us at tho door, and 
lulkod lo oacli olher about the “ Tli^y do to pull mo about! ” 

said niy Fallu'r, spoakinf? as a poor old man whoso sorrows had 
to bo jiitud. “ Loavt‘ j?o of IIumt IksuIs and jump up behind.^* 
And Pips, the roomlet, did as ht* wuj bid, and we wont off in 
stylo. 

Tlio forrot was in his oflioo, and abased liiinsclf Iw^forc my* 
Father’s ample presenoe*, his oxtensi\e black cloth, his cashmero 
yellow scarf and his bandana hantlkcrchiof, hnt especially before the 
glory of his ITat, that sacred Emblem of Perfect Solvency, which 
my Father left on his head for Publie Worship until he came to 
anchor in the Office, when he showed his contempt for mere ex¬ 
ternals by putting it on the table with his bandana in it. 

“ ’Appy to make your acipiaintanoe, Mr. B.ixter,” said he. 
“ Se(*n you afore, 1 fancy? Job down at Croyilon! Or at Wool- 
y ieh was it—one or other on ’em ? ” These wore the mcTest obifer 
dicia, merely to maki' conversation. Put Mr. MeOaskin was far 
too oonhcienlious a Scotchman to allow any one to ghsser and 
n'apimycr pas. 

“ I couldna charge my memory just prccccsely,” said he. " But 
nnc doot yc’ll bo right.” 

“ I was drivin’ round in the trap into this neighbourhood and I 
gave my son a lift. ’E ’azn’t got too proud ”—liero my Father, 
who was getting very fat, rolled about as he subsided into his 
jocular manner—^**to drive about with his pore old Baddy—hay, 
Nipper? Not yet a while at least.” 

“It’s airly yet, Mr. Vance,” said the ferret. “But ye’ll just 
taste a wee drop—^ye won’t find better whiskey than I can offer 
ye.” 

My Father threw into his face an expression of repudiation of 
whiskey, of disparagement of whiskey, of doubt of whiskey> ii| 
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fact of very seldom toiichnij? it! Then ho tappcxl himself three 
times in front, as though to refer to his interior as a weak p{)iiit 
in comnnui with all mankind, and said, as ono who makes a con¬ 
cession, “ A taste.” 

1 was sorry for the turn things had taken. Ent whv had Mr. 
McGaskiii nev('r otfered mr whi'-key? X hatl been his visitor often 
enough in the Office. Was it (ho strange free-inasonry that always 
exists between pcoi)lc‘ who anj not me, on the sTil)j(‘(*t of all con- 
noissourshi])M—the sanic frec-niasonry that nuikt's real men with 
high stiff collars talk cigars over iny head—nay, over my prostrato 
body? It absolutely nev( r occurred to Mr. ^leOasUin to offer me 
any this time, so eompletelv was 1 oiitsitle the eirele of fllinninati. 
To be suns I aiitieipat(<1 him somewhat by saying I woiiM go 
through into the sho])s, ami did so, lea\ing him and m.v l'\>tliiT 
appreciating an aroiria that I should not have known from any 
other nasty sint 11 of .-plrils. 

“I’ll just have a word o’ ehni willi Wr. J5axler, and then lltllo 
Pips ln'’ll S(‘e me safe* round to ’Avdou's Lane and driv(» ^)nu^ 
and I’ll eah to tin* Station. A1 out an aiteh eirder tliev’re kei'piug 
us waitin’ for,” added my Fathir by w.iy of exjdanation to the 
gentleman he iKT^isted in ealliiig Mr. Jkixler. 

I loft them sjinpalhi/ing over Goods Stations and their sins. 
The experience of both was that Goods Stations absorbed all 
consignments into tbeir systems, never by any ehanee forwarding 
anything to its destination. 

When after a day of x^rangling with Pring, and altering draw¬ 
ings to arri\<‘ at a mndu^ vivendi, 1 rejoined my Pal her in tho 
evening, he pnalueed the stiitenient of aeeouut of the previous day, 
covered with eorreetions in red inlt. 

“Throe pound six and four by eorreetions, and two-and-a half 
per cent, for cash settlement,” said he. “You mustn’t allow Ihix- 
ter to ’eetor over yon, Nippc'r! lie’s been charging you through 
iho nose all along. You send him round to mo—I’ll sejuare him 
up ’ansum! ” 

“I ho])C he’s not otTend(‘d,” said I. 

“Not ho! Pass the eavcntie.”—^IMy Father pronounced this 
word as if it eomisted of two letters only.—“This blooming fifth 
tastes like the napking—^ta&tes of cold water. Wliat’s to offend 
him, Joey hoy? Tt docs ’em good to dock(*t ’em down. You’ll see 
he’ll ask you to dinner—^you’ll see the daughter.” 

I look so little interest in the daughter of the ferret, that I 
didn’t even enquire how my Father know anything about her. 
The invitation to dinner came sure enough, and I respected my 
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Father’s acumen more than ever. Of course I accepted, with the 
addition, made when I saw Mr. McGaskin next morning, that if I 
came up to Circus Eoad, St. John’s Wood, earlier, I bhoiild find 
tea and strawberries on the lawn and a geem of Crawley, if I cared 
for Crawky. 

In the early sixties Croquet flourished—not with its first char¬ 
acter of a blinding, maddening, absorbing, distracting, ruinous 
mania, perhaps—^but still it flourished and was to mo an acceptable 
diversion. So I appeared as bidden at the ferret’s house, which ho 
had christened Eonaldsay, and was shown through a long green¬ 
house passage with shrubs in tubs; and elufling tluj beak of a 
sulphur-erested Cockatoo upside down, arrived uninjured in the 
garden and was welcomed by a young lady with the most beautiful 
deep auburn hair I had ever seen, and a complexion like a Titian. 
Afy other-self young man felt like being imprcHbionne; bnt I 
snubbed him abruptly, and felt keenly for poor Miss IkicGaskin, 
to whom I thought the contrast would really be painful. How¬ 
ever, I reflected on what I was by this time beginning to learn, the 
attraction of contrasts, especially among girls. I was taken aback 
—•only I hope I didn’t show it—^when she presented me to a lady, 
who came out from the drawing-room, as Mr. Joseph Vance, 
Mamma, and tlio lady said she saw I had already made acquaint¬ 
ance with Miss McGaskin. Different people, different ways!— 
However, she called her Jeannie when she spoke io her. 

T suspected my Father at once. And my second self very nearly 
fell into the trap—in fact, in the course of an hour or so of 
Croquet he became quite restive. He was inclined to be jealous 
of Tom, Phil, and Mr. Mac-something whose name T did not 
catch, all of whom came in to play Croquet. T did not wonder at 
him, for really the brown-gold hair in the sun was too overwhelm¬ 
ing; unconditional surrender was evidently the condition of the 
throe other young fellow.s. But I had never felt the double per¬ 
sonality so strong since the dreadful week of half-fever at Oxford. 
I am sorry I have no less cumbrous way of writing of it, as it 
has formed so great a part of my existence. I might certainly 
speak of myself as I, and the other young man as Joe Vance, 
Supi)Oso I try that way, and sec how it works. 

I was so angry with Joe Vance, then, for his susceptibility to 
this beautiful Jeannie, and indeed so piqued with poor Jeannie 
herself for trying to plant her imago in my secret garden where I 
cultivated Lossie’s, that I collared Joe, and compelled him to talk 
to another girl who was playing, named Jane; who was, I thought, 
not the least likely to provoke any tender passions on anybody’s 
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part. T inventoried her in my mind as a really very nice prirl tlint 
1 could be friends with, and allow Joe Vanee to play wilb, willi- 
out fear of consequenees. I told him distiiieily that I was not 
going to tolerate any foolery. But more than otic(‘ 1 oauglil liis 
eye sneaking round under the attraction of the lovely vision, and 
had to call his attention to the rather high forthc'ad and smooth 
brown hair and amiable hazel eyes of th(' n'ally niee girl wlio 
could bo recommend(‘d as innocuous to the* single. 

I wonder what these two girls would have really thought ('f mo 
(or us), if they had known! \Vhat would Jeannie have h'lt for Iho 
Joe Vanee who must nec'ds presume to get in a lluiter about Ikt 
beauty almost before making acquaintance? Seareelv resp(c*t — 
probably silly hoy woukl have been tlie verdict. And what would 
Jane have thought of me for deciding that no .loo Vance would 
fall in love with her, at any rate? 

“Isn’t she ahsolutcly lovely?*’ said Jajie, dropping lu‘r voice 
confidentially. 1 had been introduced to Jane, by Jeainiio. who, 
forg<*11ing my name at the moraeiil, pri'sentod mo as Mr., and her 
as Jane. Slie never mentioned her other nanu', a^ just at tho 
moment her own hair got tangled in a wandering briar. Tom or 
Phil, bring close by, ofTored rescue, and (as 1 thought on purpose) 
uuscttlid '"(nne tackle that restrained the maws of g-old. Down 
came the hair, and Jane was in requisition to stick it up ag.iin. 
She succeeded—though it came down again two minuh s afl<r. 
But I didn’t get Jane’s name. Tho Oroquet proceeded. 

“Just look at her now, with her face in thi* shadow and tin* 
Sun all through her hair. I declare slug’s croquet’d uk' to the 
end of the lawni! It’s you next—^you must get uk' back again, or 
I shall ne^c^ be through mv hoops.” 

“ It isn’t my turn next, it’s-And T didn’t know the nanu' of 

our partner, so 1 left him nameless. 

“Mr. Illaeallivster? Oh dear, there he goes! She’s croquet’d 
him too.” And so she had, and then she went through two hoo])s, 
taking her partners Tom and Phil W'ith her, and put them both 
out, and then, missing the post herself, in a paroxysm of oxciie- 
ment brought all the beautiful hair down again, as afon -aid. 
And then she and .Tano went in to do it iq) properly. 

But a light had broken on me! Now I knew why Prior Anselm 
had mixed himself unbidden in the croquet—^he ha<] hei'ii <loiug so 
all along, and I was such an idiot that I had not found out the 
reason. 

“ You don’t know me, old chap! ” said T, and Bony Afaealliiiter 
withdrew his eyes from a first-floor bedroom looking-glass hack, 
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visible* through an open window, and turned round to soo if he 
did. The warmth of Ihe greeting that followed was such as only 
two boys wlio h id nearly killed eacli other in old days could have 
compas-,i‘d. 

“Why, you’re intimate frinulb tlicn,” called out a soft Scotch 
accent from beyoml the lookieg-gh'", and J Ihouglit i heard Jane 
say sit (luiet or it would all conn* undone again. 

“ Well, \ou ^(e, we AV( rr once huch intimate <'neniu^!” said Bony. 
“Come down and I'll tell >ou all about it.” 

Wh(!’( upon fhannie ( mu down all euriositv, and Jane along 
with lier. And the riouKTie t.ih' wa^) told. Aiul J(‘annio said 
th.it we wd’e all old fihnds 1h<n, and we lucdn’t be stiff any 
loiig( r, and <m 11(<1 Mr. Mae.illisti r Arelne and slipped lier arm 
throufjh Ins. And lla n naturally another light broke on mo. 
It Ji.ul tlii^ eiirious effiet, that I had no fiirtlu r trouble with Joo 
Valid' and liii ai-.I'lptllnlitv to Jeamiie’s be.iuty. Ih' wms a] 
imdisguiadK <'lad as f w is jibout lier inanif<‘>t relai ui 
to Bony MaealliMiT. And Jeaniii“ took upon hc'rself to jur 
e( i\(‘ (bat doiiliH bad to lie ckaud up, and did it in thh 

wist - 

“ Koo, Jaiu(',” she saiil, with tht' very Jight Seoteh aeeent—so 
slighl that I won’t tiy to undtr it in spelling. “ Vou mustn’t go 
tilling Mr. Vance tliat Arehie and I are engaged, hecauso wc’ro 
not.’' 

“AU right. Miss “Menaskin,” said I, “[ won’t believe ]\[iss— 
Miss-” 

“ Sjii neev,” said Ji'annie. 

“ Sp« neer,” said 1, “ if she <loes tell me. Bui I am so glad 
ahoiit it, old fdlow'.” And I WTung his hand again, and Joannio 
giu<‘ nil' hi rs to go on with, 'fhen we w’ent haek to the Imvn from 
which w(‘ liul slvasul into a hyi'-path—anil found the two youths, 
Phil and Tom, haling a game to themselves. They were cousins 
and evidenilv adored Je.innii', but not to the extent of loss of 
appetiti' or sleeplessness! 

** And not) yo’xe foond your way to the hoose,” said !McGaskin 
pere w’him he returned from his daily round of whiskey-sips and 
double entry, “ v('’ll ken it weel anither time. It’s a w'cc bit oot 
'o’ the warld, but >e’ll no lind better air, and jo can get on Tlam) v 
stead Heath in twenty minutes.’' Jli 

ht “ It only took me a niiarter of an hour to drive down,” sa , 
culu !Miss Spencer. But e\en then t didn’t put two and two togethe.^ 
to and w IS always a sbwv-eoneli at this .sort of thing, 
not the However, later in the evening I found myself sitting besidq 
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Kiss Spencer on a thing like an S in. the back drawing-rfjotu while 
JTeannio was singing at the piano in the front one. 

‘‘ Of course,” said she, “ they arc really <‘iigagetl, whatever 
Jcannic chooses to say. I wonder Mr. McOaskin never mentioned 
il.” 

“ ITc never said a word about it! Wliy should he?” 

“TTow can you be so nonsensical, Kv. Van<*e? Only look at 
Jeannio! Do you suppose all men are adamant Uk»' you?” 

“I'm not adamant,” said I, with a guilty I'ct'liug about Joe 
Vancc'vS recent attitude. “On the contrary, if jMiss MeOaskiii 
had kept a book T should have put my niinui down. I eousider 
her (piite irresistible, ami I’m so glad about my old schoolfellow.” 

“T woiuler JMr. Medaskiu never mentiom'd it. Jhil perhaps h(*. 
is right. I know ho won’t allow Jeannio to be really engaged, 
because, as lie says, slug’s very young and ought to have a good 
look round lie fore she fii'ttlo.s.” 

Afy dear, good old Daddy! ITow vi\idly L could now picture 
to myself till' n‘sl of that interview with th(‘ canny Air. Meda'^kiu 
over tlu'ir ahominabk* ncetar! IJow my Father had Iieanl tell 
that Miss Jt'annic Ali'daskiu was a sereaiiior, and lu'rs luul ad- 
mitti'd that she was a eonudy lass aneiudi, but had dwelt in Seoleh 
on the auxioly lassit*s wr(' to their partmts. How my Father had 
then remarked that buldies, or their English e(juivalen(, were the 
sanu‘ sort o’ turn out, hut he hoped bis would steady <lo\vn to a 
profchsion, hut it didn’t do him any harm to look about a bit. 
And there w(Te worse wild oats, as V'o knew, Mr. Medaskiu 
fwitli liis jocular rot'), than making inventions. And after all, 
if he (lid spend a trifle it would all eome otf liis own inherilauce, 
ami he had no brother or sislc-r—and there would he ph'uty. Ami 
I felt, as I sat by Atiss Spencer on I he S-sofa, that (me or both 
had then closed one eye to register worldly wisdom. Am! Joek o’ 
Ilaziddean came to an end in the next room, and g«tt o’er llio 
border and awa’, and I hoard Archie say, “ Now Young Loeliin- 
rar,” and Jeannie plead for respite. Then I reealkd myself to 
Society and answered Miss Spencer. 

“ She evidently has settled, and she won’t easily do hettcT. I 
laven’t seen him till now for eight—nine—how many years 
tast? ” 

I tried to think, “ Let me see! TTow long ago was it T went 
D stay for a fortnight at Dony’.s Governor’s house in Perthshire? 
i^hy, 1 remembered telling Loasie I was going—of course I did!— 
'hy, of course it was when wo had that talk under the Pines on 
lampst— 
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I don^t really think my thoughts carried mo to the second 
syllable. I saw it now—I was sitting beside Sarita Spencer’s 
sibter, the little girl Janey. Ilow i never came to see it before I 
oan’t imagine! 

I was taken aback—^but then it was the second surprise that day, 
and 1 was exhausted, so to speak! However, I didn’t see the 
occasion for an aceohule, this time. So I merely said, “Well, 
now—^how very funny!” And Janey naturally asked what was 
very funny. 

“Why, of course! You’re Miss Sarita Spenc'cr’s sister Grizzle, 

I cainc up to your house to sec Lossie Thorpe—^yojirs and years 
ago—don’t you recollect^ Wc played I’opc Joan-” 

Jane turned a puzzled ga/.o on my face, backing slightly on her 
half of the S to make it good manners to stare, then vibrated her 
hands with a sort of wait-a-m\nute aetion, llum brought them up 
ov('r her eyes to think in, and said, “ Oh, slop, stop, ttopi I shall 
have if directly. 

“A'o?/; 1 know,” said she, in due course, “I remember it all! 
You’re Lob^ic Thorpe’s schoolboy that wa.s to wait till she came. 
In the Library-** 

T remembered it all too. T remembered the hushed Library—^the 
smell of the Books—the song of the bird—tlio little girl in the 
glass. And there she s*ilcl 

“Well, it is very funny, isn’t it? T)o tell me about your sister. 
Yon know about Loss—m<*au Mrs. Desprez. She’s in India.” 

“T ought to know about her! Why, Sarry was Iier bridesmaid, 
and T was to lia\e Ixrn one—only I coul.lii’t come baek from 
Ghelh'iihair. 1 thought it such a shame.” T agreed,—and re- 
l)ea1ed m> enquiry after Sarry. 

“Oh, well—I have news to tell you lliera Sarry’s going to be 
married herself! ” 

I was just on the point of expressing intense surj^rise, when I 
luckily reinombered manners, and began to say that 1 had ex¬ 
pected to hear that long ago, and then remembpred that that would 
never do cither. Also I remembered Sarry had been a bridesmaid, 
and I bad not seen her—nor any other bridesmaid—nor any maid 
of any sort exee]il the brides for that intattcr. I blundered my 
felicitations somehow, and sought particulars. 

“ She’s going to Ceylon! kirs. h^arquharson she’ll be. Mrs. 
'Alison Farquharson. It will bo so nice and near for Lossie Des- 
proz.” 

“ About a thousand miles from Calcutta I —quite handy in case 
of illness or anything-* 
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* What a shame to laugh at me sol ” said Janey, rather ruefully. 
And I apologized, saying I thought she had been laughing horaclf. 
Wo then embarked on a good steady voyage through roiniiiisecuecs. 
It*s wonderful what discoveries people who really have no very 
largo supply in common will contrive to make if they turn to and 
rake up the past. It is so enjoyable* to do so, and wc enjoyed 
it* • « * 

"Wtll, jou two have found plenty to talk about,” said the 
musical voice of Te«\nnic, “and here’s Mamma has hardly had a 
chance to make Air. Vance’s acquaintance. You’ll have to come 
another time to see more of us. Some evening when .lane Spencer 
isn’t here, Mr. Vance.” 

“Oh, very well, then! I’hc sooner I go the bettor,” said Jane, 
and fled for her “ things.” 

“Ye’ll feex nnither <iay for Mr. Vance to decner when there 
are no young leddies,” said Mr. McOaskin to his wife. And I 
thought his pleasantly vulgar, whereas I had thought that of his 
daughter graceful and charming. See the difference hoauty 
malccsl 

J(*annio may not haie been exactly under any binding arrange¬ 
ment to marry Bony Afacallistcr, but they were left a much 
clearer field to say good-bye in than any others of th(‘ comjiany 
had. Public leave-taking was in the Arcade of tlie coek.itoo; and 
then Bony and T walked away down Circus Itoad in the moonlight 
—will you believe me?—with our arms over one anoth(‘r’s shoul¬ 
ders, like schoolboys. “And how do you like my —my fancy 
girl?” said ho, bursting out laughing. My answer was ineou- 
secutive. 

“Oh, Bony, dear fellow,” said I, with a half-breaking voice, 
** she’s married and gone away to India with her husband.” And 
that was, so far as 1 can recollect, the nearest approach to con¬ 
fession about Lossie I had ever made to any human creature. You 
fee, after pounding Bony nearly to a jelly on the subject, I felt 
concealment would be mere affectation. 

I had some difficulty in making him understand why I didn’t 
want to murder General Desprez. “ I should, in your place,” said 
he. “No—-you wouldn’t,” said I. “You’ve no idea what a 
splendid fellow he is when you come to know him. lie’s the most 
glorious chap! Besides, it’s no fault of his.” 

“I couldn’t feel it so myself, Vance,” said Bony, And Vanco 
No. 2, in my inner citadel, who had quite given Jeannie up and 
peas rather sorry he had been such an ass, murmured, “ No more 
jould I.” 
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I believe a suspicion, on Bony’s part, that it was cruel to parade 
his own happiness, had more to do with our parting as early as 
S A. M. th<in any d(»sire of t'ithcr to get home to bed. It was about 
then or a little later that wo haid good-bye on Waterloo Bridge, ho 
going north, 1 south. IJis last communication referred to his 
!Mother, who it beemed bail'd Jeannie, and who always blew up 
about his coming in late wlien she knew he had been at Circus 
Hoad. “ Hope I shan’t wake her up,” said he. Good-night, old 
fellow! ” 

I walked homo in the moonlight, and thought as my latch-key 
turned in the door that I should not wake my Mother. 
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now Joc’d Father had been matchmakiug, and how ho c^cocilod Inn allonanco. 
lluw good adanghtir-in-law would bo for hmi Joo is not m lovi nifh tho 
flat Jane, llow he wiote who she wno to Losnie, a toolish hthi Of tho 
Spherical Engine. How he met flat Jane again at the rciut'H. And got 
dangeiously conhdcntial. 

I w\.s vory lato u('xl morning, naturallv, tn^ r.iHu'r was 
going loiiiul to the Woiks m a hiiirj, bo 1 liad no talk with him 
until tho o\oning at dinner. 

“Vou ain^t tillin’ ino about tho ’ansum gal, Xippor <k ir,” su'd 
lie. You might tell your old Daddy bomolhin’ about ,\our goin’s- 
on.” 

“How did you come to know about Mibs McChiskin, Dad?’’ I 
asked. 

“Lot me M‘e—how' did T eome to know about Ikt? Tl must 
have been win n I was Inlking to wdiat’h-hib-naine- at the Foundry 
—clmrchvard ‘'Ort of a name.” 

^*Pnul?” I eonjeelured. And I think the giif-s diil me ere<lit. 

“liight jou are, Nipper! Well, it was his Aunt or Sfi'p- 
mother-in-hiw, old Goody Seratchett, was turnin’ over young gals 
at cli’ice like for her neplnw, and ont sln‘ lets about a very < n- 
gagin’ young lass—a regular plummy oth' to make >our mouth 
water. And it don’t foller, says she, that a girl is pimply hc'eaubo 
her father is, nor yet one tooth a-stiekin’ out in front. And tin n 
young Churchyard he says of course everybody know'S Jeannio 
McGaskin—but she’s engaged! And the old Goody she' says 
JValker, and engagements don’t count-” 

“Were they talking like that in Ratchett & Paul’s ofliee* in 
business hours,” said I. “There can’t be* much doing tliere*” 

“Well—^you SCO, the old cat happened in. And it was me se‘t 
’em all off by remarking that I didn’t put much cash on any .veiling 
man if ho hadn’t got a gurl. So we had it all round up anel down. 
What’s this here young beauty like to look at?” 

I hope I did Jeannio justice. I tried to. And my Father mur¬ 
mured occasionally that was my sort! 

" But she is engaged. Dad—and really engaged.” 

“Quite sure, Joey boy? She ain’t married yet, anyhow! 'And 

m 
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gals ars gals.*’ "My !Fathor had got such a fixed idea (on no 
grounds whatever) of the desirability of Jeannie for his son, that 
it was cruel not to lot him indulge it. But he remembered, when 
I told him, about Macallistcr, and the great turn-up, and appeared 
to consider that that altered tlie case. JNeverthclcss, he showed 
that his dear affectionate heart had built a little castle in the air 
for hia son, in so short a time that he ought to have known as a 
professional man that if wouldn’t stand after removing the scaf¬ 
fold. He seemed distinctly dejected, and (‘xeceded his allowance 
of whiskey. But then T ajii sorry to say he ofUu did this, and the 
limit laid down was a mere tribute to Temperance en passant. As 
ill the case of that are always below the average, statistics 

had losi caste and goii(‘ mouldy. Still, I used to try to hold him 
to the tictioii of an allowance. It had liad its origin when Los- 
sie’s letter came from India in answer to mine, shortly after her 
departure'. “ Miss rjOssu‘’s quite right, Joey hov,” said he. 
“ Wt ’ll ui.ike it an allowance and stick to it.” He called her Miss 
Lossie to the day of his death. 

Wliat was so painful about this whiskey bane, and my Father’s 
ooustuiit f'ffort to keep it under, was that at the end of every year 
ho ivas visibly a very little worse than at the beginning, in spite 
of his ha\ing turned over a new leaf every six weeks or so. IIow'- 
over trenchant and decisive these reformations were, it seemed to 
coiiK' to the same thing in the cud. It reminded me of the dread¬ 
ful ^ear i)rt ceding my Mother’s death, when, however many times 
her cough w.is hotter than yesterday, it was always a little worse 
than l.iMt month. And however much she gained flesh, she always 
grow thinner. T wondered in my heart at tlio infliumce Lossie 
had exercised—for from the day she wrote that letter about him to 
Sarita, till tlu' ehainpagne incident at her wedding, he had hardly 
siimi'd at all. And oven now it was chiefly her iiiflnciice by letter 
from India that produced these spasmodic reformations. 

1 commimed with myself a good deal (I discussed it with Joe 
,Vance, so to speak) whether if 1 were married it would not act 
as a cheek on this propensity of my Father. Was it not possible 
that the great strength of Lossie’s influence lay in the fact of her 
being a woman, and was it certain another inferior woman (that 
is, another woman) would not do ns well, or proportionately so? 
Joe Vanco became a convert to this view, and pointed out to me 
that his trifling outbreak of susceptibility lo Miss McGaskin, 
showed at least that the question was still open. “ Can’t you look 
about you, you booby,” said he, “ for some girl who will do equally 
well for me? ” And he proceeded lo give specifications. I noticed 
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l^at be stipulated for a bead of auburn hair, item two eyes a ^ado 
green, item two rows perfect teeth, item two white arms with 
ditto hands, filbert nails on same. Item several other items circa 
sixty-seven inches long all told. And I replied to him, '^You 
vulgar-minded blockhead, can't you see that you are not includ¬ 
ing either a heart or a mind in your specification, and if this Mrs, 
V. of yours has either it will be a growss unfaitli to go on nursing 
my memory of Lossic, making disparaging comparisons, treating 
her in short as just a convenient li(‘lpiiiect—a sop to tin* mechan¬ 
ical demands of life. While if she has ncithiT, what good will 
she be as a whiskey check?” “Well, thou,” said Joe, “oaii’t you 
malco a compromise? There are other sympathetic tii's tha}i those 
of the heart. Bo content with a mind only, and only giv(* a mind 
in return. Find a pleasant reasonable sensible companion—^she 
and I shall get very fond of one anotluT in time without l)(‘ing 
ever exactly in love; and she will exi'rcise a most iKueficeiit in¬ 
fluence in the home eircio, and all that sort of thing.” 

Had T knoun all T know now about naui and women 1 should 
have ropli('d: “ Blasphemer! ITow dare you suggest a profanation 
of the sacred m\me of Love? Bo you not know that none can 
tamper safely with a plant whoso roots are in the very depths of 
Nature, wliosc hraiu-hes may shoot up into the highest Jleaven! 
Shut up, short-sighted idiot! Kither be silent, t)r if you insist 
on boring me with the suggestions of your own inexperience, don't 
say what I know you have in contemplation, that I should tio well 
to offer civility and friendship, coupled with tlio cares of a ho\iae- 
hold and possible children, to that very nice and amiable ant I 
sensible girl whom you positively refused to kiss on any terms, 
when neither she nor 1 had asked j’^ou to do so.” 

However, I was very inexperienced myself, rather childish in 
some ways; so I lot him run on, and he did in point of fact make 
me an offer of Jane Spencer then and there, taking for granted 
the most impertinent way that she would bo quite ready to 
order her trousseau. 

“ I say, Joe,” said I, “ you're not letting her have her voice in 
the matter.”—^“Are youH** said he. 

I wasn't hypocrite enough to make out that I was quite un¬ 
concerned about meeting Jane Spencer again, but 1 wasn't alto¬ 
gether honest about it either. For I admitted tliat T shouldn't 
mind having another look at her on high public grounds, such as 
the possible benefit of my Father if I made a reasonable and pru- 
l^ent marriage, or the injustice of not letting her have another 
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look at me if feke vranied one. That she <Ud ao was an entirely 
gratuitoua auppositioii on my i)}irt—^merely the* result of loo much 
Holf-oxamiiialion. T ehosc to shut my eyes to what may havo 
been the re.il cause of lh(*re bciuj? any sclf-c\amination at all, the 
fact that when Jeannio broke up the S-sofa seance, 1 felt 1 could 
easily have boriu* another (luarfer of an hour. My vanity of 
cours(‘ snpfffostcd that Jane also felt a little nii)ped in the bud. I 
think what the Oliinese eall the Fenjy-Shui of the sofa-baek had a 
goofl deal to answer for. T have* since then learned that if you 
want a younj? lady an<l gentleman not to think about each otlier, 
you will do well not to r<in.«rk tli.d both llunr names Ix't'in with 
the same letb'r, or that both tlu ir heads want bnishins?, or that 
both are slandinj* on llie sanu* ]>a\ini^-stono. 11 is saler on the 
whole tu‘ver to sav hoih or tuillur to tlx ni. Xow if an S-sofa 
could sf)eak it woidtl cerl.iinly say sojiKthiiif? heaiuniui* with one 
or other of tluse words. All the same, ha<l 1 fallen out with Mr 
Medasiviu oM*r the Spin rieal I'ae^ine, and inner mtt J.ino at 1 *) 
house a/raiii, I sliouldn't havo gn<*n h('r another thoimlit. And 
1 had seen h( r death in the papers I shoiildn’l have telt called fi 
to fn't about it. Am 1 wroii" in supposin^? that yoiinp: men an 
very ftfteii re.idy to feel imercs wh{‘ii tlu'y hear of the en£?a£?emcn\ 
elsewhere of k^'Is whose de.ith W'ould seareely move them? 

As it turuc<] out, cv(*ry tlay that passed made mo less scusihle\ 
of the mlvautacres of a prudent marriage, and in about a week I 
had decidid that I wouldn’t c\ainitie myself any more until I 
* heard from Lossit* in answer to a loiif? letl(*r I wrote her asking her 
advie<'. It contained a full ami triu' eonfessjon of all my alarms 
and exenr'^ions on tirst sceincr »Tcantiio, on wdiieli 1 laid a groat 
deal of stnss in order that LoS'.ie should not fidget about having 
made im* unhappy—sn])iinsing that she (‘ver did so. I finished 
with tlu“ inb'rview with Jane Spencer, f rcallv think that my 
broad ami bold < xagejeratiiin gave* as good a version of the facts 
as all th<* rhodomontade 1 have been infiieting on somebody un¬ 
known. “ Von’ve no idea.” I wrote, “what an extremely beautiful 
girl Miss Med. turnc'd out to be in spite of her papa! And so 
jolly! T was literally hea<l o\er ears in lo\e”—and tlieii followed 
an aeeonnt of my n'eognition of llony, and then how “I had to 
give li<‘r lip and wear the willow, and who do you suppose I con-* 
soled myself with? Why, dri/zlo! ! ! We got stuck on a sofa, 
and talked all the evening. She’s not half bad, considering! ” I 
then went on, after more particulars of my recognition of Grizzle, 
lo ask Lossie whether she thought it was really necessary to 
married happiness to bo romantically in love at first go-oflf. I 
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Hover saw that this was tho last qiiustion J ought to have 
ask»‘Jf 

All IftlcT-wriling lakes a \ovy early answer f<n' granlul. H the 
writer were always stopiiing to think how long he would have to 
|)aii‘-e for a reijly, IIk'W' would be an einl oi all /nv iutereourse 
by post, I wrote to Lossie and resolved to he guich d by her ad¬ 
vice. Blit it was over three months ])efor(' law replv eame. And 
in the meanwhih' events travelled rapidlv, second class. By this 
I moan that tlioir .ionriioy was a sort of rcspo(*table middh’-class 
hnsinesa, not th(' triumphal progress of well-to-do oeenrretiees sucli 
as belong lo a perfectly vvhole-he.irt« d courtship. How fast they 
travelled may Ix' inhered ironi the fact that when Hheener 
hronght Lo si(*’s l(‘lt(‘r with olliers into the sitting-room at my 
Pathor’s, she tlauight it <'onsid(rate to knock. Ainl iiuhnl it was 
Ijcrfectlv true that I wifhdrcw to 1h(‘ oth< r tsid of the sola on 
W'hich «Iaii<‘ SpeiusT aiid I were sittim*. tc) call ont “ (^omc in!” 
If this were a n .il sl^rv for puMicalion, this way of t(‘lling it 
would spoil it. hut I am so adianic<l of tin* conftssion 1 have to 
make, that T don’t much care how F inak<‘ it. 

For, .vou s( e, 1 “got en"ag(d” to ,Iaiu' Speii(*er without really 
caring inmh aliout lu r. 1 can’d samrlhinq for lu r of course. T 
eared (jiounh for lur to he v'ciy mu<'h concerned about lu’r future 
happlne-^s; to svviar to myself again and again that eoiiie what 
might no power s}i«nd<l < vtr wring from me an admisd»m of—of 
fomething about mv own feelings towar<ls j)oor daiu’ that I <lid 
not care to think aloud about. Besi<les, it w«nild have been just 
the same about any otlur girl! Even if it hatl been Jeaiiide 
AIcHaslvin, ] added—\nd oh me! I lu’ver saw, in that word 
•‘even,” the revelation it conveyed of the degree of my iiijnstioe to 
Jane Spencer. 

After ]>osting my letter to Lossie T fairly forgot all about 
Teannie and Janey, all about my Eather’s whiskey p('ril, all about 
every thing, in short, except the fascinations of the reciprocating 
movement that was just going to reciprocate, and the cumulative 
energy that was .-just going to be developed. As the Engine ap¬ 
proached completion, Bring began easting about for a now Plat- 
fomi from which he might proclaim to the TJniverse the large 
share he had had in its inauguration, the care and watchfulness 
with which he had averted disaster during its construction, and 
the gracious influence he proposed to exercise on its maturity, 
“ Fm going to see this job safe through,” said he. " ITad ray eye 
on it ever since vve first got the idear, and I ain^t the man to take 
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it olf now.’* Ho ki4 claim to having aufif^rstod a course of iu- 
vention to my inexiK’ru'iM’o, nnd nouribhod orkinulity Ui Uic soil 
of an infant min<l wliich but for liih care would have lain fallow. 

The cftji'itrnetion of the SpiKriesil Kiii?ine may be sai<l to have 
gone hnioolhly. It might have gone tven nmoothcr, if il had not 
been Idocke*! by resolnU* fjppo-ition on Pring\ part, and llmnrtf'd 
by his (]( \lt runs t vasion'^. 'i in li bs t Ifort and iinHiiiehiug hingle- 
in >^s r»f pnrp'tM* on nn ‘•idi wiTe \Ielori<»n'> in the end, and the 
in .ire^t approatdi to a lx lu'f in his own falliliilils was jirudueed in 
Ihin;'’-. mind, whtn tin* -.tiam was jnit on. and, aftir a sixjrt of 
<lonI>t about its own ((lien\, followirl i)v an nnwarraiitaldi buoy- 
ani'y, tin* gnat ni.uhiin Ixe.in to n'eiproeati*, jiisl at llie moment 
wbcii Pring nIUred in, bi'L pnsiidinn of unrpialidid disasb'r. 
He shownl Inmsi Jf a true di tdple nf PenUv Owls at this point, for 
he ntraitid nothing, and showul a li ndi ney to d« iiomjkx* .success 
as nu n I\ a form of failun. ‘‘It’s bdliriu’ on what .\ou might 
(xjxel." Slid la, vaguely. “ llul it don’t do to (Iron* any oou- 
eliHions on lli.ii. Ht ailts are wliat ice go by.” Pring thus 
TiMrved f'tr Inmsilf an indi linite fnturi*. in whi<*h he miglil settle 
down eomforlahly and await llie fnllilnient of liis propln ei( s. 

'I'lu Ilngiiie beiMiiie ^o violnitly (xeiti'd owing to its not being 
yet litud with a governor that it had to lx* stopped. Congratula- 
tion, lollowed, sul'jeet to rest rves, and tlion Mr. Medaskin asked 
the inventor to dinner. “And that >e maunn.v he dool, Mr, 
Yanee,” said he, “Jeannie shall ask a las-.ie for ye. I cauna 
promise .ye Mi-'S Sinneer. But Iheit’s aye a gude oolh'otion roond 
iiboot. and di<'ll do ,ve justice.” Ctmid I in tkcciuy siy than 
that I ln'petl Miss Spmierr would ho aehii vt d. 1 then coiiei‘nled 
Iroin m,\^tlf the fact that 1 <lid so hope, Inkew'aniilv, bv remark¬ 
ing that she was tpnte an uhl friend. It brought a Platonic chill 
in, and I felt safer from mi-.coneeption. 

“ I had .sa</i n fright, Mr. Vance,” said Jeannie, whoso accent 
1 cotitimie to tight sh> of spoiling—it was so vi ry silverv and 
tender. “We thought we sluaildu’t get Janey Silencer! But I 
made Arvhie go up to Hampstead and tidl her .von wen* coming 
and come sIm* must. There she is!” But it wasn't Jincy. It 
W'us Archie back w ithoiii her. He had left a note, in the hope that < 
at any rate she would eomo after dinner. 

Seven wn3 diiimr-time in tin* sixths; at Circua Road at least. 
And at half-past sevtn Mr. McCiaskin th night it wa- time to stop 
waiting any longer. “Yi’ll have tii g»'cve her up, Josnni'*,” said 
he—.and the familj', Archie and mvself, and two easuals all gave 
her up. Jon No. 2 accused me of being disappointed ; and I 
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denicfl it. But just as wo prepared to go, wheels slopped at tbo 
prate and Jenimie said, ” There now! there she is after all— '* 
This was eorrect; and a pause was conmlcd, to allow of showiiif? 
into the drauiiiff-room and start iii^r fair. 

1 had h((*n a little afraid that Janoy miprht prove dowdy on 
re-in^ptetion, anti ft It di'^tinetly better when, on eomiiif? into ih<» 
room at the i if^-t nd of a turmoil of recent ha'^tc, slightly tluslu'd 
and exphinins? that she would have botn carlitT onH slie wa^i’t 
able to iiml htr etjrals, she really did l(»ok quite niee—.a1mt>'«t 
pretiv. Joe Vance Xo. 2 expresM'd so much Ratisfaclu)n jit this, 
that 1 was fain to r» mind hint tint neither his opinion nor mine 
had ht't'n ad^t <1 Ittr. 

*‘Is that Mr. Vtniee said Janey. ‘‘ Fm afraitl we met! 

up all our rt mini'.ei net s last time. We shall have to talk alxnit 
the Ilt>\al Aeadt in\In those days people used to tlo so, tvtii 
after ih<' l*\lji))iti< n w'lis ovt r, as was the ease now. For w'e hatl 
grot will on lowartK (diii^tmas. 

Jeaiinie •'iid die was ‘^iek ami tired of Arehio, and wms jroinff to 
have me l(;r a elianee, ami took me down to dinm'r aeeonlinHy. 
Arcliii’ took d^iwn the she-e tsnal, and MIss Spc*ne< r onr ho^t. 
The he-easual and Mrs. MetlasKin nilaht have he< n forpitlim and 
left np'itaif", for anv Inleri'st hit in either hy the re‘»t of the 
company. Hut tlu v diuw»d indipendeneo of character and eauio 
dow’iistairs tnyciher on their own aeeount. 

As all hosts know bnt too well, four males and four femalis 
cannot sit alti rnately at table with the ho-'t and ho'-bss at < aeh 
end. As s(H)n as, after the usual w’rantfJe, we .suhimttofl to J<>aiinie 
sitting next to her mother and Archie next to {hi‘ he-easual, I 
found inv.s<lf hetw’KU Ji'annie and rTaney and quite unable to 
see either without looking round. I made pomc remark about the 
great advantams a parrot wimld have in this respeet. Only he 
^wouldn't be .able to use his knife and fork,’’ hai(l Jeannie. And 
’i/lien that wicked young minx went on to impro\e tht* occasion. 

tell ,N(tn whar would be a lot better,” said she. “Ifa\e n 
long S-sofa and a table on eaeh .side. 1 mean a .sofa like Jamy 
and "Mr. Vance’s sofa upstairs.” 

how kind vou are, Jeannie dear,” said J'aney. “Do you 
hear that, Afr. Vance f That’s our sof.i—Jeannie’s made im a 
present of it.” T was verj' glad of the promptitude of this piece 
of intrepidity, as if a murmur of remonstrance from Mrs. (irundy 
had come off it w'ould have been embarrasRing. As it was, laugh¬ 
ter prevented my catching the exact drift of some further chaff of 
Jeannie’s, but it turned on there being another similar sofa up- 
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Btaire with ** tin* wi<s>;Io '* the ot}u*r way round. ** Vou look a deal 
better on tbu -.kK,” haid (ho one, jn an niukrtoiio 

aufoH^ UK. Arid i( you Vriol <mi 1 (In m >()U nmII fin ' that a 

true S-III i‘•liuves it in ’ip ii IjukI 'id to t .u li othi r, and 

thai I \v H nou <m Juu\* J It (H tiaii i 1 looked rJinid, to 
(Niiiiitfri </p t ntruhfi, otd ( airM* d uk hid in» in irk m ihh* this 
i\ round hr tmtl, ]t iiinn pouirid mi fin uitli I In it, ^ou 
ht t, Ml V UK t llnaM o i > •* ’* 

It’s wondtiinl \Jiil 1 lu i<l i dl»>\\<d (> a ■'ptiltd hnaut^. 
Iyrot)od\ r lit 1 1 1 d \li M fti 1 ii' ll i\'^ ol 111 li inid-t u (fit ino- 
mt nt, liion; li I rmnk In i Motiui u i ion li it d i‘li »\\ ini'!. Tn 

lilt I, Ilmiv (tdd !ii< oiiK (itin 1 iti i ih it I* umn *1 an a^\ftd 

wifTi'-in^ .(hmil it, hilt tilt ikImI lu i »ll mi (lit ■'toit ol mu ha\ing 
tnliodiKtd pt t Iv ni> iniioMiil ttinuk il)o ]| lilt 

And, I iti r still it vi i!i I I li it li tni n li id nlniii i dll li In i ohji et 

liad ht 1 a “ja^f to liin, tin in ti hti, ind tut tin in i stait ” 

She r < 1 1 unis svi-. ih mot in tin m stun \ mu ui I linotsor 
known, liloK II HIM Shoit oi in n! tm Mi ^p nn i and 
ms fir, iiid piiniiii^ It n In tint ivtiNth.n fhit mi M h< done 
to ni ikt O' l<«l nin Miltniihl 'I In tinlh \s h t inutiiitMl 
Tiitiin til ipiiliiiitl In I ha rn itt Inn ikiii ^lll( \v 1 In too li<nik 
and iliittt Winn son si i li to ili st I >p i lint ton i ipnIK, \nu 

\sill tlo nnsM lU to -i n il« \om tsso tini’in Ih in (In i(st 

oi till* t'tanp ins mil tin it o i I'tlli svi oil voni til tndttiunl ten. 
Till". \v !■» ipjJUMills tin 'I I tool ,it innii hn! 1 1 1 n him hi np in. 
and sill vs 1 i nosni in tin i unlit t di In ns j Init tiio hattle. 

'Pin II'iih SSI lint tin to v n i "fillii v, an 1 i It ink in v to iiiu 

ill I lit it 1 I - iur apiii t I po ihii 

lint will n ii'tlis ait || im t i ii ini’ jnndi ipiit (lilat'.stM 
art ipl to tin 1 nitiiiil t|( uh 'lim tin t nn to m tail tisvinK 
to its ~.uh'M ( .sntun-.. ta pii«pn ims twhowiu, 1 uppo'.i, uk- 
ifip, otht 1 tilth ■« Ut nu\ in ) Im| pi mu n lo >. t n h otln i just ht > 
hiini (In Mornl S "ol i with th wi di tin otJ 11 v is 1 taught 
•liiiits ' ISIS, iinl ssi hoth la i'i out I inalimi, Tin p 'ilion was 
too ndieirlon*- uni linn \s i nothin • top it hiU to tiv ilin tnio. 

**'S'oii kiioss sst'u tt> Inst' sslinlnvii s liki> hi'*. Mi Vaiiee,” 
said ni\ <t'imni*nai t mum -h s i \ mod th d niort* M'lf- 

ostr till littU ui n!t lit tlim 1 \\ i . “ \ mi iniHfn’t 

jnind dt'annii’t tlnll, Mr Vann \(t, i 1] ht *s Utih' more than 
a thild -mils <n..hltvn sslnn all’s .,ii(l uni doin !’' 

‘*1 thought \tai sst It' iloul tlu mn nt ' 

** Oh that, uol ^tais «ddtr ^ i»i4 t. in •’•nt s ms' .ufo fi’oiia 
Sari til’ ” 
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^ I know. YouVp s<M il ycar^ >ouugor than bho is. Ton always 
»So you'io six -veirs younger thin ^Min, Dtspri/* Tiou'ro 
esxaetly my age-” 

“It’s quite a MUiifideiKc. But tlun 1 is xuit a^< wli n \ ii 
came to Ilimpstiad all lint loiu tmio ago, and I mu>t liaie k»pt 
so sll alnii^r ” 

“ U i\ IS (ompuKDri on bolli 1 siy, Ah s SiMiutr’” 

“What do >oii si>. Ml Vijut ” 

“r ‘'liould likt to toiiK iiid Mt Nou in tin 1 ilu vi\ igun It 
would be so iunin t Just IIutiK whit i lon^ tinu il is*” 

“Do ((uiu would li so gild to sit \oii Mi Olmr 

Thoipi IS ni Pipi’s Oiliii’—>ou know, ol tt*uisi ' in«l wi 11 isk 
him to lorni too I’ll si nd >ou a noU. Ilaie m)U anv putiiulir 
da>s \ou in < iigK i d ^ 

No, I h idn t ho tint w n all pliiii snhn,* “ Ami now ” sud 
"Miss vSpimii, “wt ( in g) iml Idk il out tlu Ac idi ini llow 
flat ^ m look Mi \ iiiii * Whit’s tint (oi^” 

Joi No inmlliMd umlii Ins 1 1 < ilh Hut thu j 1 wi i Inrp 
gill I told Inni I ionnd h t nm nid 1 1 n in ml tiut 1 In nid 
tike i l< li it of Ik I hook ind si\ ixkIIv wiut i tho i lit He 
jnndit hul lit) 

“ li I uisi I don’t w lilt to t ilk ahoiit tin l\ov d Ai ah iru I 

want to ,,(> I II wilt M v\( 1( It f 11 ’ 

“Whin duf w< li i\i oil'' (Ml, at tvuitly tlu -.1111 u,.ci ^— 
Jiaimii isn’t tlun is slu 

“Oh no’ Slu s i mi]« off Nimi mind h iinm 
“ 1 WISH t thinking ol th lO Howivti, of tom 1 shi doi i twist 

things round to stuff iiid nonsi iisi Not j jjn mt, is old 

enough to hi di innu’s inotlu i, ni ulv * ” 

“Aiiotlur trn \f irs would do it Just about is long is from 
whin I siw vou in tlu 1 ihniv it llinif) f< id ” 

“It sums a htiliiiu of louisi, it Ins hi in Inlf of niiiii — 
and ^ iiir-” 1 likid th< si hiol ims wlun Ihi v hukid gi i\o 

over the lap'll of tiiiu “Shall \vi h im inotlu i litliin, I won¬ 
der'' ’ 

I wondtred Tlun Jane tSpimer kept on looking gnu, and I 
began to hi afraid onr < onvi rsation was going to spoil tlu > are 
sensitive things, comt rsationst But it didn’t, for my lornpinioii 
ftuddeuly Inought togithir the dispersing uvuk ts of that, and 
made them flow in a sttadv «trcani 

“Shall T tril >ou what I should like? Only you rniistn’t think 

my inquisitiveness-” 

“Of course I won’tt Wliat is it''” 
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"I should likfi if you would teU mo something about all those 
tr*n yfiiil.*' 

NuitluT I nof .Too No. 2 ronhl objoot to tliis, for wo wci** both 
humnn, mid lik<*d akout oiir^dvi'M. So I told about St. 

WilluiM, .ind nlMiut Balliol, all in « vory bald way, till I caiiio to 
rr-ri Ml lliin^Ti, and tin n I fomul my iiarrutivo lingoring for no 
patiiciilar ria-.on ovtr tin' n.Hliiig party in l)t\on'-liiri‘. “Isn’t 
liVnrnoiifh a vi-ry d.uigj'roiH batliirig mast?” said !Mis', Spencor. I 
ri'pli<d that it \va-> “ Mot v.orM* than otlaTs. (Jno of ns was noarly 
drowiiid thnngh.'’ 1 forgot tliat I was nearly drowiK'd myself as 
woll a-> Ma-'lc r 1 saw the Iruel e>iwhh'li were vi^ry cx- 

pre''iive (I hegan to notioe), ji\ed oil me with an ad<l(‘d interest, 
whieh I misinterpreted. 

“J know, AIjm Speneer, >ou think Tin hli<king over all this 
beeause I’m a-.liani<d to till you what a b.id place 1 look in 
iioMouri -- ” She made no r< plv, but left her eon-'idering 
me, while In r lingers thd and niidnl some ela-p or Iniekie at her 
waiit. I went on: 

“Of I'oiirM' I was bouinl to do well in Seienee luea’w that’s my 
line, but in ('1 ii'«ies I di<ln’l eorue up to wliat w.i-* i \p( ensl of me.” 

“Voi pnllid liiin out of tin* w.iter,” s.ii<l .Ian(,>, with smbleii 

in»*oo«>< .'Mtivi lU'ss. 

“ Wliot Little Joey. Oh yes! 1 was lueky and got bold of him. 
Itnt ve all di\('d. I’.irialho div»*d thru* tilin'*. W’lio told you 
about that turn-out 

‘*\Vb\, bis brother of e«Mir*^e! He often eonn >1 to ‘'pend the 
I'Vtnite, at Mainpslead. lie aid vou were nearIv drowned. Iliad 
forgotl« M it till >ou reminded me.” 

** And I bad forgott( n all about Xolly. Of course yon know 
him <piile well. 1*111 Midi a slow coaeh. Jhit what wms f saying? 
Oh, about 'be Ikgree! You know I was awdully cut up about it— 
beeause Loss--that’s Afra. Despri'i, you know—^ha<l set her heart 
on m.N iloing well,” 

“ Vou and she have always been-’’ 

“ Vi's. Sinee I was eight. But 1 don't know that brother and 
Histi'r di"-«’ribes it. Ib'caus.* bndhers ari'- brothers are-” 

“1 know’, Mr. Vane<‘, of eoiir.si' they are I I’ve no patienee with 
brothers. Hut J iu\er said brothers. What I was going to say 
was that her going away to India mud have bts'ii a gnat blow 
to her friends.” 

“If was a great blow to me,” said I. 

At this point the eonversation was interrupted by Mrs. Mo- 
Cbiskin bringing wio the ho-casual for special eommunicn. Ho 
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had (I think) invontf'd a cork'^crcw, and waa ci'rtain I should bo 
interostcd in it, 1 vrantod to any “Devil tako ooiksormvP^ 
but only thought it. To the outside world J hope 1 ui>i)eai‘t d k »uiy 
to cherish that eork'serow 0 *^ the apple of my ejo, 

“I'll send you the note/* said Jane Speneer. 

But even as I exeer.ited tliat corkbcri'W 1 was als»> inelined to 
quarrel with myself for not having palieiiee to wait until Janey 
aliould ask ni(‘ naturally to her father’s, of her own neeord. She 
would have* don<‘ so, and would have remained perfi'etly *’ 0 ol and 
detached; quite fme from an> respfinsibility; while 1, as I w'.dked 
home from Konaldsay, was fending that 1 had made a plung(>- -had 
implied an initiative from which J could not in lii)ne>ur retreat. 

If T had not liael anr/ attraetiem at all tow’ards Jane'v I could 
have asked mv*elf to Mr. Spencer’s, and felt that melhiiig was 
itivoh'ed. Ti was I felt a certain lukew’arm infiihmirnt 

(w«is it so lukewarm, though ^ —cemsiele r th.it eorkse*ri*w) that I 
regarde'd my action as a plt'dge'. If I had iinderste^od girls hette'r 
’—•been more of a man of the w'orkl, ai the phrase* is - I should 
have looke>(l at the in.illir (piite* iliffeTnitlv. Is no halfway house 
hotwe'on an Fgolist and a Alaii-about-Town pobsihle to the uu- 
marrie <1 miiul i 

I felt all the while that I w'as doing wrong, to Janey at any 
rate, perhaps to myself, in cultivating what I helie-ved then would 
alw'ays he a half-lu'arled attachment, in order that the aaeivel cull 
of Lossio ill iny iunerraost heart shoulel not be tampi re-d with. 
Xf I could have bolie'ved that such a fe'chlo wM'dling of a passion 
could btriko root and spread and gradually oust all other ve'geda- 
tion, I should not have been so wrong. But the fe‘ehle seH^lling 
was to be allowed only a humble coriu'r of the* garden, in oreler 
that my great rosc-trcei in the centre should flourish undisfurhed. 
And I had the hypocrisy to utili/o my wiaht'S for iny Patheir’s 
benefit, as a justification of what I knew must be u wrong to the 
person by whom that benefit wa.s to be brought about. 

> *I had no doubt that all I claimed of marriage* would he pro- 
tided, and I oallcel it by a variety of plausible namc.s—sympatlieiic 
companionship in all my aims and endeavours; friendJiip of a 
rare and choice nature not otherwise attainable; the constant 
solace of homo life, community of interest, and so forth. But 
whether 1 talked to Joe Vance No. 2, or whether he talked to me, 
the word Love never came into our counsels. And I dirl not 
iiscern in my exasperation against the inventor of the corksr*rew 
my sufficient grounds for a comparison between the fef*Iings T 
vas allowing to entangle mo with an amiable and really very 

r» 
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wfigrreaMct pirl, and the impulse which had made the small new 
' Boul of a dozen years ago fall prostrate before the vision that burst 
; -l!pon it, and utter, if it ppokf; at all, tin: one word Yours, and 
, fiC(H'pi its fill are in silenee. For uiy verdict, if you piciiso, about 
■fJaiiey SfHHicer as 1' wulkftl borne was that she was, no doubt, an 
amiable and very agreeable girl. 
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Joe honMfiom lilt Jin 0 How hn 1 ith( r bwcU a rit IIow Fu (.pint nncit ti> 
ing dfc ll it ) iUL a f ithi t Hf nil 11 lok i book to liii lab r Ot (tu i Id lil i in. 
Juno gets at Joe IJut i>h is mivui i. 81u tl nra Fioa timi I ui> ji* ^tlv 
Juo iH a iool—\Mi> not bo friends/ lli talks witti l)i 11 k ipi who luthci 
lovea Jaiio by rciiort Joe perhaps loica her tut>, and is i 1 ul ui tm 

Or couisi Thorpe \\ i-. iii the Oflnool iSiuiinr Miliiiljfi, 

Al(lnd«f ind Sjuntei, ind m Ih lu would ln\i bfiii iuoi< nituril 
than ioi jn< to ninti i in it iruiipsti id in hi (oinpiiiN I ni 

tamli w MI'S ''low ihoiil mk i d points, l<ir 1 hid <oiupl(lil\ foi- 

gott< 11 th( h il sid( nt A ilK’s lili iiid lo ud<d him iii< u 1\ is i 
irnkcttr, doiiiniil or utivi murliii'’ lo tin si isi n It 1 h ul 
ban i r( ll M Ul ot tin ^Volld I sh nild hi\i sun tint tin iioirit 
was ol 710 nupntiiKi nid luidtisfoxi thd J iiu > wotihi iMuh no 
woit?ht to I souii Til Ml of mv vi 1 1 111 lo h( 1 01114 i \ i il ir to lu r 
ianiiiv I, who ]iu( ilwns K^i-ndid tlu sli)i iifi t iniplu it ion of 
a ph <U( I niv Act iiid Died, took quili inotlui suw, and luld 

that I hid dfiu sojnflhin^ F w is bound to “f<dIo\\ up ’ 

Whit 1 ti.,ht tit 1 it( would h( if ill its ohii^ itioiii win liid 

down l)> 4\(ieni4ly (oiiscu ulioiis \oun,j: iiuiit 

The littli nok pioiiii 1(1 c HIM' in duo course It j^ot biirmd 
later, Imt 1 can rcmimbor it woid for word Ih u it is 

‘ IiiF Ii’nrs, hnoovAri Havisiiad, 

I 18 

“Hpah T^Tn VASfE Would ItUhdiy smt jott for dinmr? Papa is only at 
home lu the c \ tiung ‘si \ ti o c 1 ic k 

“[ am afiud Sarij will bo iwiv all mxt wtfk RIk would hi\ lik< 1 so 
much to ROC >ou ig un '^hi ho.) a shi lia t always lool id on >on m i si rt < i brotln r 
fMru Despri z-bnt she can 11 membtr •yon anvwlitu cxirpt that omo With 
Kind regards and hoping to seo >ou on Itnsdi}, 1 cln \ 3 nu, 

“ Youru Binocnly 

" Jank RirN< KB ” 

t^s ^oiir lo\r litter thio moininpr, Nipper?” siid my J\itbcr 
IS we sate it bioikf i‘'t 

“Will I dine on Tuesday? See it if you like, T)iddv ’ Theresa 
lothin^ vou want me for on Tuesday?” And T pissid the h th r 
iver to him IL' was rather slow o\er rcaduig, though he had 
mproved imminsely of lato years. 
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** Jano Spcnecr,” said kc, taking tlic name first—** Widow lady, 

I i)rp8ooin.” 

** Not a ))it of it! Whv vlicnld slu Ix) u widow?” 

**Thought if looko«J tl»o sort of nanio u Widow would have. 
Jann >Sj)ciieor—Jano SiK'rifor —” And my l’'allicr rcpoatod Iho 
iiaino as though lu* wen* trying it ou a Widow and foumi it a good 
fit. 

** Silo’s a very nieo giil al)oui iny own auo. WMio’s ihis from, I 
W'ond(•r^ ()h, it's <{npi>\ F« sitJicrstmioli.iugh-in loun til! tho 
fiflooiith—r.iii’t I dim* Tuesday? flunimums—go to Opera— 
Paiisl ami Alargia'rite-” 

“Who’s she?” iul(ij»rlid in> iMther, hul I look no notiee. 

**Lil)le Triije> -ong.ip*'d (n In* in.uried -siirtis ab'iird!—No, 
1 eau’l! not 'I’liesday - isn’t the other oik* 

“'I'he very nh'i* girl your own age? Siie’s 'I'm^day. Jhil who’s 
Marguerite ? ” 

*‘Sh<’s nothing. She’s in T'.iU'it. I’ln sorry ahonf flap—^but 
it ean't he lirdpid. We must gel aiiolhi r d.iy-” 

“ Won’t the very niee girl ilo another da\ —not oven for tho 
IJosirperer?” I diiln’t rise to tills, and niy Falh<*r, aft(*r an in- 
ofrc'eliiul attempt to nuiteriali/,o Murgia-rite, gave lier np, and went 
haek to a st.irling point. 

“ Respeefing of this liere young Widow lady-’’ 

*‘Slie’i not a Widow,’’ haid I, I'Jnphatieally. 

*‘W<'ll, Nipper di'ar, k(ep your hair <m! Anvliow, you’d think 
from tier name she would eoine in and do rooiiii out. Course I 
kn(»w Nothin’! f’rn onlv a sooperanniiated old (hnernor-’’ 

“You’re my dear old Dad. lioweviT, I’ll hdl you all about 
her.” And I did so, ami h.y the time I’d g(.t to tlie fourth or 
ilfth reason why I prefi'rred to ehuek tJie Opi ra ami go to Hamp¬ 
stead, my I'^ither Avas ehoosing ,Jane's Avislding dress. 

“Sorry she ain’t a lK*auty, dory! I,r)ok well in a sort of grey 
tool, pi-rhaps? Does sin* w’r'ar mittens?” 

I wasn’t tin* Ic'ast responsible for the imago my Father was con- 
striK'ting of Jam* Speneer. 


“ Not that f know of, Dadd,v. And she rcallj' is a very nice- 
looking girl, with hazel eyes and a mnch better figure than her, 
sister. Of eourso she’s not a Beauty, like th.at beastly little 
monkey Jeaiinie!” And then, as tliis epithet w’as certainly a 
Btroiig one. I narrated Miss ^feOaskiu’s escapades of tho other 
evrniing. I understood my Father to take exception to Jeaimie’s 
ehoveUing me off on a dowdy because she couldn’t ha\e mo her¬ 
self; this was quite on unjust &numiiug>up of the position, and I 
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protested that tiboogh ^eannic was awfully pretty, she was ehild- 
ish and a romp and a tomboy, while Janoy Spencer wasn't a dowdy 
at all, if you came to that, and was particularly charming and 
attractive in other points than mere apjjca ranee. I liknl th« 
sound of niv own voice wIkmi I praised her. 1 did not analyze my 
satibfaction. But reflecting that I might indulge it at the ])rico 
of too nuieh niisconeeption on my Fatlior’s part, I discounted all 
this by allegiin> an entire ahsenee of motive of any ''Ort for pre¬ 
ferring llampsti ad to the Opera next Tuesday. My Father didn’t 
seem impresMd by these assurances, and said—Oh ah! he saw. I 
did not pursue the suhji'et. 

Nothing happeiusl eu that Tnc'^day visit to Hampstead, whieli 
duly came ofT as appointed, to make it the least iieet‘ssary that I 
should carry Miss Ausien’^ “ Fride and I*rf‘jndieeup there two 
or three da\s later. Jane had certainly mentioned that she hadn’t 
got the hook and would like to read it again—hut it eould havo 
waited a few da\s, or even goin* by F. I). (\ But 1 must needs 
travel up there in a snow'-torin on the pn text of taking her a 
novel whieli the loe.il Lila.try eoidd Ji.ivi* supplied. The snow¬ 
fall bfgau the hit» pi s<'d ilu now • \1in<’l Wah rworks in Il.iinp- 
fitead Road. I>y I ho linu' 1 reaclinl 'Hk' Limes I was in a white 
world. 

Only .lane w.is \ islhlr—"Miss Speiieor was aivay. Hra. 

Spencer was eoniiia d to her room; and as 1 forget wliat was the 
matter with lu r 1 suppose 1 didn’t rare. Mr. Spencer wasn’t 
home ji't, and might he \i ry laf(‘. I affected periflevity, hnt (‘riil<*d 
by deciding that iiiuler the exceptional eireumstaiiees Hiss .laiio 
would tlo to itpn'.ent the Fanily. The servant might hive re¬ 
plied, “ (’onsidi rime th it the other ev(*ning when yon flined hero 
you oiil,> sj)ok(‘ to ^liss .lane and h.irdly looki'd at Miss Aldridgo 
pnd ^^is'^ IvaU* Aldridee, who are both pi'r^'ornihle, I should ratla r 
think she ironld do.” But she was a dlscrn‘1 servant, and merely 
asked if I w’oiild be pleased to walk into the Library. 1 felt that 
1 should. 

A A canary-bird was in the Library, perhaps a deseemlanl of tho 
former oiio—but he wasn’t singing. If 1 understood a twitter 
rightly, he made a remark about the snow outside, and then re¬ 
tired from public life. On tho table was tlic same mirror; in tho 
bookcase W'as “Peter fiimplc.” 1 could have got it out and gone 
on reading about flapdoodle in tho same armehair. But then, 
thought r, all would go on very nearly as before till the time camo 
for Lossie’s return; and then no knock would com(‘ at the door, 
and the house would not as then become suddenly all aglow with 
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Xossio. I tnrnod sJ^k at heart, and foi^fot the years between. I 
turned a little physically dizzy too, for when Janey Spencer came 
in she found me Bitiing in tlie chair with my head in my hands 
and my elbows on the table. 

She must h.ui* opened th<‘ door and looki'd in without mv hear- 
iuff h(r, tor Ihu tirst Ihiut? I did hear was her voice outside, 
«*peakiTi/^ to the s< rvanl. 

“Would you please come, Kli/a! Come at once—T am afraid 
JVfr. Vaiu‘(* is ill.” I hf.ird Kliza hurryiiif? up the kiiehcn stairs 
as I ran to the door. 

“Oh, niy dear Miss Jaiu*v—do frirfcivi* me! I’m not ill at all, 
not the leasl- it’s only a way I liavi ot [)iiUiu{jf m> taco in my 
hands. And >uu cjmo so <iiii(ilv I ilidn’t hoar vou.” Of course 
it was a In* about pultiiif* my face iii iny bands—but it was a 
case of f\1nrrie jirossuri'. I had to pn m nl Eb/a lliinkini? 1 was 
drunk -f wasn’t alrald of rlaiioy. However, I was so anvious Jor 
a perfectly cle ir conscience tliat as .soon as Eliza had Rone, I con- 
fcs<-ed up in tint se ns{‘. 

“ SoDui/nntj was the matter tliough” said Janey, and nailed 
me to vc'raeily with her canelid h.vel eye. 

“ Y<*s—somclhing. Hut 1 de)n’t Know that I can exactly 
dcseTibe it. Sometliiiu* conneeted with my having been hero so 
long ago.” 

“And Mrs. De'siire/?” 

What a very stiii)id bov I must have been at twesitv-one to think 
this sharpness phe ueuneii.il! 1 ge)l coiituseel and ‘'lutterod. 

“Yes -im- \e's! Well, I suppose >os—in a ee rlain souse, yes. 
^V'edl the*u, i/cs*/” This lji->t ve s w js a hauling down of e'olemrs 
in re'ply to an antioipatoel breeaelside'. Feer Jane liael not spoken. 
Neither did hlie spe^ak till she had stirivd the fire and made a 
blare'. Ihen slie closed the dror, and after a collateral remark 
about lieiw iieibody ever eaine fussing into the Tiibrary and one 
coiilel chat in qiiied, sat cleiwii before the fire and brought up tho 
Bill for a .sevond Heading. 

“T can rcme’inber Leessii* Tliorpc—that is, Mrs. Despre/—coming 
in here niiel sitting in this chair with he>r bemnet in her 
lap nnel he'r h.iir loeisc.” So could I. “ You were very 
fond of her?” 

“Ve'Ty. But she isn’t dcael, 5 'ou know. Now, is she?” 

“ No! But she’s —welH—slu‘’s nnrrleel.” 

“ Anel genie to India.” said F, softening it, ami ovneling tho 
treml t»f the cenire V'^alion. “ Ft is almost ihe flame thing as dead 
to us.—that is to her fatlie'r, and In r biotlicrs and myself.” But 
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Jatiey vas n6t tn put of( ^itK this mcon sfcift. Her hrothcrs, 
indeed I Not that she said this—she only thought it ahuost 
audibly. I felt it uoee«}Sftry t<i improve jn.v pf'sition. 

“You see, of oourbo, it was like this. Lo‘'sie '^rii«»rpe took me up 
when T was the merest kid—used to sit oii her lap aud that 
sort of thin^—.md I us< d to sp^uid niO'it of my time wluii I wasn’t 
at school at Iut tather’s. E almost became an inmate. And so, 

naturally, when we lost her, it was-’’ E stojjped di'ail. 

Naturally it was,” said Janev. “But I daresav lur brothers 
are not ineousolable. Jklr. Tliorix* biars it with redirnatioii. 

The jonnfj: one, Joey, of eour-^e must feel the loss dreadfully—his 

Bister was quite a mother to him-” 

Joey is vouns. BojvS are hke that.” 

“ lake whdt^ ” 

‘‘Well—llu y take things eoolly—sometimes-” 

“And voii have no/ taken things eoolH 

“ Not al1og( ther. lEer fath(‘r and I, don’t jou see, are-” 

“ No— T don’t set'-” 

“By the Inc, Miss Spenctr, J brought von up tint hook— 
‘Pride and I’rt iudiec >00 s.iid von wtmld likt* to rc at! it again. 

I think il far her (hvtrest Novti. I don’t eaie nearly hO mueh 
for ‘ Mansfield Park’-” Jane interrniUed me. 

“No—Mr. Vanee— J w'on’t ht* put olT willi ‘ Pridt' and Preju¬ 
dice’- nor e\« n ‘Mansfidd Pink.’ I wani to know what her, 
father and vou don’l aou ste are?” 

“ Why, it’s dillicnlt! 1 mean it’s n difllenli sfwl of thing to 

talk about. It’s not Knehd. Of eonrst' lit r tonng awav wasn’t 
the same thing to her father and to iiK'^-thtro eoultl be no 
eomparisoii-” 

“And if she had staved in England-?” 

“ It would have made the whole ditrerence to him. Since she 
has been gone it has not been like th<* same house. Iff' kept up 
wonderfully, and said ho was not going to be a d.iraper on his 
daughter’s hap])iness. But as soon as she was gone lie l»rokr* down. 
,And he has never seemed the same sinee” It was enrions what 
a relief T fouml it to turn the eoiiver'-ation in tliis way entindy to 
Dr. Thorpe. All T «aid of him E was at liberty to m<‘in about 
myself, only it was so infinitely easier to say it of him. But this 
way of treating the matter wasn’t fair to Jane Rpe nc*or, who saw 
the subject being wheedled into another ehannel. However, sho 
let me run on for a w'hile, until I escapi’d altogether into a region 
of no interest. I iliink I made use of sleeplessness Hr. Thorpo 
had suffered from in the past six months as a stf pping-stono to 
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dyspepsia^ an intcoresting subject, but not 'the one the candid 
hazel eyes had nailed me up to talk about. 

^*Mr. Vance/^ said their owner, never mind light diets and 
little and oftiui. 1 want you to tell me .something! ” 

“ I will—if 1 can.” But I was frightened all the same. 

« Wliy is it a man can never be, frankly and hont'stly, friends 
with a woman, and talk to her without reserve as he would to a 
man like himself? ” 

«Can’t he?” 

“No—^lio can’t! At least you can’t talk to me so. Oh yes— 
know what any one would say! Wo’vo only met three times; two 
wiggly sofas, and one dinner up here. But then just think! I 
was the little girl Janey you saw in the glass, as you told me last 
week. And I fo\ind you there nine years ago waiting for Lossio 
Thorpe. And just now I found you again in the same jdace, and 
all so <‘haiiged. And then you make reserve.^, and keep this back 
and keep that back; and 1 want to be so sorry for you, and you 
won’t let mo.” 

How nice iJ would have been to have a sister like this to go 
to—in my half-delirious time at Oxford, for instance! “A sister 
or cousin or middle-aged relative of some sort,” murmured Joo 
tVniicc No. 2, and then a<lded, “whom 1 shouldn’t have any partic¬ 
ular LcnJrrssc for.” But T put him aside, f('eling thoroughly 
-lishamcd of him. “Oh, do forgive me,” [ cried to Jancy, “I 
won’t humbug any more. Tndted, T’ll tell you the whole truth. 
Only as T said, it’s not altogetlnT easy to tell.” 

“ You would find it mueh easier to tell if you knew how easy I 
should find it to understand—or any woman, for that matter. 
Why, 1 believe 1 could tell you tlie whole story without troubling 
you to say a word. You were and always have been, and are still, 
so fond of Lossie Thorpe that you cannot bear to lose her. Where 
is Ihe (lilTiculty of talking about it?” 

“There is none—to you.” And Jancy’s free speech and direct 
treatment of the subject came to me almost as a kind of revela¬ 
tion. Also it put me on such perfectly easy terms with her that 
when, as I was taking leave at the door and Mr. Spencer came 
struggling in through the thickening snow, and remarked that it 
would be quite contra pacem Domini Begis for me to think of 
going all the way to Clapham on such a night, I accepted the sug- 
gc'stion gratefully, and without mental complications, and Janey 
said I should sleep in “ ray old room.’^ 


Wliy did I not accept Janey's frank interpretation of the posi- 
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tion ? Why could I not see that her porsietenco ia getting at the 
truth about Lobsic was due to her wish to driinc' the torius of her 
friendship with me, and to preclude philnnd<»rint; ? She just 
the sort of girl to be able to be friends with a man and no more, 
provided he would be content to reciprocate. Uut I must net da 
sneak in a siih-inteiif to the effect that the i)«isition might bo 
reconsidered, and I really only made use of Iln' treatv ns a 
stepping-stone to its reconsideration. Poor Jancy ha»l sqnaretl it 
all up with me sr> truthfully and courageously. For how could 
better security ha\e hem given for good behaviour than the con- 
fesbion of an anchorage elsewdiere? Surely I was to rc’Hcd on 
to keep my affections to mjbclf. Put in any case of this ^ort, 
howcNer truthful may be a girFs wisli to fraterni/e but not to 
^marry, the man’s restless vanity is sure to he at w'ork suggesting 
that her version of htr sentiments is prob.iblv untrue, and that it 
is really quite imposbililc she shouldn’t care for him a little more 
than that! 

So when (as mav he imagimd) it came to the foolisli declara¬ 
tion, that should iu)t lli< n ha\(‘ In on made, of a i)assIon tint f was 
not absolutc’H cmtiin T hit, Jancy tliivw out Ih r li.inds with a 
sort of g< Stine of desiuir, ami cried, “Oh, "Mr, Vami, Mr. Vance, 
W'O were m) jolly and now ^o^^e bpoihd it all!” And -.o 1 had, 
and had don<» it very stupidly loo. For a nM'lation of wh.it I 
was phased to call my feelings, which would have Ixnn piiu-.il>l<i 
to myself, or inaNhe more than merely plausible, a jear after mv 
confession about Lo&bie, was a mistake at tin* end of a couple of 
months. 

My Father, who had been watching my prneeidings with (hep 
►interest, was rather disgusbd when F told him the wi(low lady 
said bhc wouldn’t have me. For he persisUd in (onsid( ring Jairw 
as cfescnlially a rdict; although by misearri ige of cireunistan'cs 
sho had never breu m.irried. lie cheered up, howcvi f, vvlun 1 
gave him a few more particulars. “It’s only In r himhug, Joe,” 
wai his conchibion. “The land warn’t ripe for building! You 
lumcd on the water before it bilod, and just spoiled all the lea. 
1 should ’ark back to the &tartin*-posl if I was in your stockiuH, 
and light a new cigar, as tho sayin’ is.” I did not identify the 
flaying, but I saw that my Father’s mixture of allegories <*oiitaiiH*(l 
the truth. 

I had half informed T)r. Thorpe of all my goings-on, and liad 
described my visit to the McOaskins and bo forth. I noticed 
tiiat whenever T went on my weekly Saturday evening visit to 
iPoplar Villa, which Lad become a sacred ubage, tho Doctor’s first 
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prroctini? at the grate was always; Well—-Joe—any ncwe?” And 
he (‘xpcctod some, anxiously—and his disapiwintment was always 
visible when there was no iiew‘<. No doubt casual intimations 
reached him through Nolly, wlio was just capable of a very 
lanpruid interest in a love-inutch when there was no Cricket- 
malch on the lapis. 1 fW‘tll(<l in my iniud that i would take the 
Doctor into jny confidence at the next opportunity. One came 
quickly cuouph, for wlu'n 1 walked into his Library the tirst time 
aftc'P what I ha*! rcpnsenlid to my Father as my rejection 
(though, indeed, it hardly amounted to llial) the Doctor mot me 
with, “ (Jonie, Joe, some news this time, f hope!” J should have 
lilu'd to be able lo say yi's, for ho looked grrey and old, and as if he 
eadlv waiiUtl a lil'e-brlLditfnor. J5ul I had to shako my head. 

‘^Nothing, so far. Doctor.” 

“Hut something, some time—('ll, Joe? You’ll tell me when 
there is any news, dear ])oy, won’t you?” 

“ Imk'cd I will. Or suppose T toll you now—^Nolly has told 
about me and Jaiu'y Spencer—isn’t it?” 

“That’s tlie ticket. You sh.all tell me about it all dinner-time. 
The Legsil Mind and the Pool ar(‘ both away and we sliall have it 
all to ourselves.” The Legal Mind, of course, was Nolly; and the 
Poet, Jo(\y. lie had certainly a faculty for vcrsc-writing. But 
we ha\(‘ nothing to do with liim at T)resent. 

“Now, Joe, old boy!” ‘aid Dr. Thorite, wdicn we came to the 
port wiuc and walnut stage—^“tell me all about you and Jane 
Speru'er.” 

“'fhere isn’t much to tell. It comes substantially to this —1 
have told Jaiu' that f like her vi*ry much (wliich is perh'cily true) 
and that L think slu‘ would be an ideal wife for any man, and that* 
if she agres's I will try to makt' her an C(iually good husband- 

“Was that the way you put it?” 

“ Well—^v(‘ry nearly 1 ” 

“And what did shf say?” T imitated Janey’a action and man¬ 
ner in replying, giving her words as 1 have given them above. 

“She must be a particularly nice girl,” said the Doctor, Ms 
face rippling all over with amusenu'iit. * 

“ln<l(H.d she is,” said I, and broke into a panegyric of Joney 
with real pleasure'. 

“And you really mean, Joe,” said he', when I had done, “that 
you felt all that and couldn’t put any more steam on than what I 
gnlh('r you did—from what you say?” 

“ 1 put on all the st(‘am T was cnp.sblc of.” 

“About two pounds to the inch?” 
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"More than twenty.” 

" Wlmt pressure is wanted to make your other Engine, tho Great 
Invention, reciproeutc i ” 

"It works best at high pre‘?snres.*' 

"Ah, Joe dear, that’s where it is! Tlu' Ilviniiin engine works 
best at high pressures. Janey would ret iproe.ite, I have no douht, 
at twf) hundred to the inch. W’luit does join* l?\itlnT s,i^—you’vo 
told him i ” 

"Oh \es—IVe told him. ITe got's on the same line*- s:i>s T 
turned on the water before it !>oil(‘d, and spoilt d .ill ih«* tea.” 

"Jlis metaphor is latter than mine. We wtin to run into 
metaphors over this job! Ot eoiirse the urn ought to spit and 
hzzio before you turn the handle down—also the pot ought to 1 m' 
warm! It’s a pretty allegory. Now .you’ll hayc' .>our smoke.” 
And I sat ami puffed before tlie fire. 

. Eut, as all roads lead to Home, so for me In tlu‘S(‘ da.vs all roads 
led to Lossie, who wms my Koine. Kvin the all* gory of tin* urn 
and tho lea brou/dit baek to me one of the thous.uid pictur»'s of 
Lossie which hue the walls of inv gallery of Meinorits. 1 eouUl 
BOO her pl.uiily ki'^sing S.irry on botli sid* s; as 1 ])rcsum( <1, to keep 
her isoscek ^ !—ami <*nild again hear the urn in the breaklast-room 
at The Linu'S pioUsling against being k ft boiling so long. N<»w 
if you skipped the plaee where ] told of this you won’t know what 
I mean. Skip this to*)- 

"Chi'er up, Joe! Don’t look so aad, old man. Tlu* fly-wheid 
will keep the ingine running till you put the ste.im on again. 
She’ll he all right!” 

" Janey Spcuicer^ Oh yes—T daresay that may come all riglit— 
one mustn’t be in too great a hurry.” 

But tho Doetor looked unhappy and discoueerted as ho stood 
there on tho hearthrug rubbing his chin. Them he made a turn up 
and down tho room, stopping to take snuff. Th<*n he came hac*k 
and let himself down into his armchair again with "Ah—^well!” 
Each of us know what the other was thinking of. 

"lajavo it all in God’s hands, Joey,” said he. And we left it— 
loft it alone, at any rate, until the servant having provided a tray 
and a kettle and lemons cd altri qonpri, as Italian shops say, 
wanted to know if there was anything else. Being infonmd that 
with that exception (wh.atever it w,xs) the Universe w,is empty, 
and there was nothing else, she retired with benedictions. Then 
.1 returned to the subjcict. 

"But the cpiestioji is, is it right?” 

"Is what right?” 
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** (jroing hammering on at ^aney Spencer, when she’s said flatly 
that she would much rather not think of marriage at aU, that sho 
does not believe that she would be happy nor make mo happy, and 
that for all that sho doesn’t want to lose mo—^says why can’t she 
have me without marrying me t ” 

“That sounds like an Advanced American ideal But of courso 
I know what the girl nuans—bless her heart I” 

“ Of course. Well, is it right? ” 

“ The question is—arc wo really fond enough of Janey Spencer? 
Well—are wo?” 

1 couldn’t answer. I felt that Joe Vance No. 2 was trying to 
get hh word in, but I snubbed him, as I did not approve of his 
tone of thought on the subject. The Doctor continued: 

“ It docs SI ('m to me very odd, Joe, that any young man should 
Rpeak as you do of a girl and not be able to marry her; twice over, 
for that matter.” 

1 broke into a perfectly genuine laugh. “Marry Jane Spen¬ 
cer I ” [ cried; “ why, I’d marry her to-morrow 1 Any fellow 
would.” 

“Then what’s the botheration?” said the Doctor, looking 
amused again. I felt I must clinch my meaning. 

“ I know sho will never marry me unless I can give her some 
satisfactory assurance that 1—well! some kind of satisfactory 
credentials-” 

“ Perh.ips,” answered he, very gravely, “ if you were to tell her 
all about yourself—all, I mean, about things of this sort—^how 
would that be ? ” 

“ r hiiv(' told her everything,” said I. 

Dr. Thorpe’s pu7/led look came ba<*k again worse than before. 
lEc took more snuff, and in the sound of !iib taking it I almost 
thought I hoard a kind of a sob. Then he said again, “ Ah— 
well!” and after a pause, “You must leave it all in God’s hands, 
Joe.” lie got up and took another turn about the room, and 
then resumed his chair and his speech at the same time. 

“ When I say that, Joe, you know what I moan. Wo can’t take 
anything out of God’s hands—not the biggest among us. But 
we can all do our best in patience, and bo ready to accept the end 
when it comes. Tlint’a my meaning, or most of it.” 

“ You were afraid I should get into a Capstickian Complicated 
Mixture over it?” said I. For really, it seemed to me we were 
on the edge of a Motapliysieal morass. 

“Thai sort of thing certainly!” said he. And we both laughed, 
with a Utile tribute to old times, somdiow, in our laugh. “ But X 
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don’t see the tise of Anthropomorphism at all, pnless It stands hy 
us at a crisis 1 However, if I can’t get a gleam, I shall just be 
patient in the dark. But il would have bi‘on M*ry nice, <le.ir boy, 
to know that you wore happy—No! I wa-^n't building on il. And 
you mustn’t allow a winh to make my mind e.vsy inlhioneo you. It 
would be wrong to Miss Spencer. If joii try again, after \\htit 
she has said, she will probably believe what you s.iy—wbieli slio 
evidently didn’t, last try!—J(x>!’’—My name came I’roni the 
Doctor by itself, in serious appeal. He laid bi-s foulingtr on my 
hand, that hebl my empty pipe on the table bc'^uk' nu*. “ Vos— 
Doctor! ” said T. 

I “Are you quite sure you know bow much you care about lu'ri” 
f " I’m sure I could-” 

Marry her? Yes—of cour<'! But, T mean, arc you .sure j'ou 
don’t rare inon‘ than \on think 

No,’’ said I, nft«r a moment’s rcnectnm. “I’m not.” And t 
wasn’t. And 1 tried again, and Jaucy belitvtd \^hut I said. So 
didl. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


How two fiancds road Mrs. Luoilla Desproz’s answer to Joe's letter. Of per* 
tnrbatiou thereat. Of how Joe’s Father found and lead it too. IIo will not 
bo an ououmbianco. Of another letter from Jane. Joe is broken quito off. 

WiiUN, tlicrcforo, Phooiior knocked at the door of the flitting- 
room at my Pother’s (as per ray disjointed statcnient some chap¬ 
ters ago) it was an Engaged Couple lhat calk'd out “Come* in,” 
after estahlishing a respectable ilist.mce betwei'n its nioielies. 
And Phc<*ner came in mid brought many k tiers, on one of which T 
pounced. 1 had reasons for wishing to read it before I showed 
it to Janey. Hut Janey was too sharp. 

“Oh, Joseph—that’s not fair I After reading all my k'tters the 
other day, and mo letting you I I know who it’s from—it’s Lossio 
llesprcz. lIowev('r, keep it—keep it, I bhall si'c all her letters to 
Barry, and it will do just as well. So go your own way, Master 
Joseph.” 

The exact reason why Janey was at Clapham is not indlspen- 
Bflhle, hut I may ns well give it. She had been to pay a Christmas 
visit to ail Aunt at Streatham, and I had been all day at work on 
Engineering Drawings in a little sanetura I had made for myself 
at my Father’s. This Aunt was peculiar. She ohji'cted to nieces 
being engaged, and after much discussion it had been decided 
that it would be on tlio whole safer not to take mo to see her, 
be all right when we’re married, Josepli,” said Janey. 

Can any one explain why it is that Aunts have always to be 
treated with such tact and discretion? It i*^ certainly my own 
expcricneo that the Human Race appears to be always taking care 
not to give olTene<* to its Aunts, and avoiding subjects which are 
likely to hurt the feelings of its Aunts, and wondering what Aunt 
This will say wlion she hears of That, or Aunt That will think 
when she sees T’other—and generally entrenching itself against 
serried ranks of Aunts, paternal and maternal. Is not each man’s 
Mother some other man's Aunt i and many men’s Aunts (howev^ 
painful the fact may be) several other persona’ Mothers? I should 
like to pursue this curious subject some other time—^at present I 
have to get on with my narrative. 

This particular Aunt of Jancy’s then, being bristly, and dif-* 
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<£ctilt of approach by half-flcdgcd nephews, bad thrown obstacles in 
the way of my calling for Janoy to take lur back io Utimp-'tond, 
but at the same time had been keenly ali\e to the penU ot the 
wilds of faubxirbs, and had giaeiously providfd tlu carnage to gi\o 
her a lift to inv I’ather’h. We \\( re ttaing tog( ilit r gu atlv to our 
satisfaction when Phcciior Uuo<*kcd. And that brings mo back 
to tlic lottt'r again. 

“No, d<ar girl—>ou shall have the letter all to j^oursolf and 
read it first if you lil«‘.” 

was only joking, de.ir Joseph. l>o a good bo\ and come 
back hero and we'll read it together.” And I have no doubt if 
you emild have looUed in at th< wiiulow von wonM hive ruuaiktd 
that we well a nui looking >onng eoui>le oi spoonevs on a siUio 
reading a h tti r. 

As our last Idlers Ind contaiiud ])1( nty to aiiswir then* w is luit 
much .ibout India, 'riun was a good ili al about iny Kitla r, and 
I was a little sonv Jam > should hd il. 'Hun 1 siw, gl.imiiig 
ahead of our d<eiph(nng’, tint the ldl< r winf on to aidwir my 
qiKStion about lu iiig “loiuantu illy in loie.” I wms appn lu iisive 
that som< thing might ei'^ily grate on the «xUtiug «irdi r of things, 
which had all come about sniee niy httov was writtiui. I eslub- 
liahtd a fiiimr hoM on .laiuv’s loose hand, to provide again-tt 
contingeiieiis. On went the letter: 

*‘niigh and I ivcn hoamnsf d ivith jonr vi it to tho ScotchFiiguu < i’h, rmi’t 
yonr fnt lid Jionv 1)0 mdiu«d to give up tho lovi Iv Jianmci’ ^ou mciu to havo 
been m a voiy hf noun plight aliont hfi But fAn<'> yim happmuig on tho othir 
Jane nt tho Pimc houHC Tho idta of itn bring (iri//]i all the nhilc, nnd y* ur 
not knowing it' But 'not halt bad, coicndMing'' Let ino (< IJ von, you ato 
A most imptrtiiuntyoim, mm ind Jamy is qnito emo of tho moat ihaiimng 
and dchghtiiil citatim s 1 know-" 

“Very well, "Master Jose’ph,” said .Tiiioy, sternly, wllhdt iwing 
her hand from mine*. “You slum’t have it IrneK agiin—voii eion't 
deserve it! *Not Inlf bad, cemsuleTiug!' Well, I like that! 
And the*!! joii have the irnpudenee* to ask me to marry 3011 —alter 
Saying I wasn't half had, cemside ring’” 

“Please, it wasn’t me,” said I. “Please*, it was a clerical error. 
Please, it was a feips «9 calami?^ 

“Yes, that’s all ve*ry fine! But considering whal^ Tlnf’i vvhafc 
I want to know! Now do you deserve it back?—‘Of e*ourse not,* 
'—Well I’m glad >ou plead guilty! Now leave alone anel let mo 
get on with the letter.” 

** And now, dear Joe, yon aak me whether it ia * roallv necreeaTy to married 
bappinees to be romanticidly in love at first go oil.’ Bo try and think of what I 
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write oilf IweteepeAkingtt^fou, end speaking verj^senonsly. My idea Is thir; that 
hap[unc88 may result irom any marriage however lucongruoiiH, and howe'er r little 
the pat ties dtsei volt f But uo one his a tight to run any ribki Anothtr human 
enatnre’H iHppiiuM ik too sot tons to tnmppi with, even if} on have a tight (and I 
don’t be lit vo it> to maki due ks and diakes of jour own It what jou t, ly points to 
an lutt niton to apply foi (Iru^le, and moans that you don’t feel quite sure yon 
oaru about her, wait Ul you do ' You aio eiuly a boy of twenty two—what do you 
want with marrying* Go to the Xi>ulogical Qarddis with Gii//le—go to the 
Play—go tu iieulcy on Thames'go anywhere, but don’t go to tho altar of 
Jlyrmii \Vhoii 1 think of what a dtiu boy you aio and what a de ii giil Giiz» 
zleiri, I shudelur at tho idea of your iinpenlling each olhei’s liappimsh bv lush¬ 
ing into a Htu{)id iimh rtakiiig, with possibly hoiriblo eoiH«.qm necs. Why can’t 
you bo coutunted as yon are /" 

‘‘Why can’t youi” said Jaiicy, stopping slioit and turning 
tlio It tt( r o\t r em her knoos. 

“Never mind- J ean’t. Tliat’s enough for now. Business is 
business. (Jo on with lh< letter!” 

“ Yes--hut L want te» know why you can’t.” 

“Why I can’l whal^” 

“ Bfi contented as you aif'- 

“1 am coulonteH!. I’lc got you hero, and what more do I 
want ? 

“Joseph! Be good enough not to prevaricate.” Bui theTO was 
a ce'rtain tone of batisfaction in her voice, anel I felt that I had 
xnaele' a hit. 

But why do T put it in that way? Why shoulel there have beien 
any epu'stiein of se'oringi 

“(Jut along, (Jii//lc darling! Fire away with the hotter.” 

“ Now, iny dear old boy, I don’t think I nhould write so carnesth about it, only 
that I riiispiet fiom otlui things you say that yon have anotlier motiie in 
wiintiiig to many. You alwnvs ht eats out of bags whou yeiii ante letters, 
although Jem do know how to keep youi memth shut in-^ ^ 

“—WHiat’s that vvoriK” 

“‘III Nature.* That man ihat painted Vi, you know, said tha 
mouth was small Mu Nature*-” 

**—* in Natuio,’ and I can’t help thinking yon h.vvc got an ieloa that aelaugh- 
fer-in-law and ahoubehold would bo geiod foi your Father, and would keep him 
from tlio Wbiskoy-bottk-” 

“Griz/lo dearest—^T.ossic has quite mi'»undcrstoe>d something I 
said. Oh, do—oh, don’t—I mean elon’t go on reading, becauso 
Lo'^sic can’t have meant any one but me te> read it-” 

Jauey folded up the letter and sat turning it over with the 
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Itend. Hid othfiT lay very limp %n mine—and ^e said noft 
word. ) 

*<Oh» my dearest—don*t you misuudor'^tand mo too!—I kiiow^^ 
^Ite well what j?ave Lo«<sie that notion—il was in a letter I wiote 
before—^you know 1 began sending otT letters Kion after she' 
wont. It was before o\er we met at Cireii'<. Road—iiidtvd, it 
was!” But Janey only turned the letter over, and her hainl was 
very cold in mine. 

“Never mind, dear Joseph,” said she at last. ‘‘Tt was right 
and good of vou to think about jour Father. But- ** 

But Janos’s lips oknelud and her face wrinkled up as though 
a burst of tears wtre coming. It stop])ed in an early stage before 
reaching tlw- sob or gabp, aiul only spoiled her face for a second 
or so. “ Never mind,” slid she, oouragix)usly. We must be off 
—we shall ne\cr got to Hampstead in lime for dinner.” JaneY*a 
face \\asii’t at its Im st when she bi'gau t«) cry, ami I was glad 
when she ch arerl up. 

She did not (piite clear up though—there was a chill all the 
way to Hampstead, a sonu thing lu worn tort able. Slu‘ was sweet 
and nice, is -lu* alwa\s w.is; but warmth and comfort had gone. 

1 could su* th.it Mr. Sptnetr’s legal aeuinen perceived th.it some- 
tiling wMs wiong, but his ]>rofessional n'serve forlside his asking 
questions. As tor Mrs. Six ncor, J don’t know whether she ever 
pores i\(d ail’s tiling at all on tliis or an> otlu r aubject. Besides, 
there were gm sts 

I did neit st.nv the night, as my room was bespoken by a country 
cousin. I f<umd my way b.ie'k througli a gale and sk'ct to (Map- 
ham about two in the morning, and went to besl elise'ouraged 
I I had arranged to sl.iy nt home ni'xt evening and dim» with my 
Father. I had beeui neglecting the okl bov lali Iv, auel wheiieveT 
I did this I fancy he toeik a little extra, to halane'o. Hei wemexl to 
me peevish and sleepy. Ho made an unusual parade of allow¬ 
ancing himself two small glasses of whiskey, anel even dire'cted 
Pheener to take away the dam bottle. 

“If I do go the length of another ’arf-a-g1ass,” said he, “it *11 
be quite iiulei>endent of this he-re allowanee—acrost another bar 
as you might say, hay, Nipper This was his favourite* mcMhoel 
of combining a clear eonse‘iene*<> with the profits of transgn'ssion, 
and the smile under Pheener’.s skin came* through to the Hurfaejo, 

“What’s little CMemontina a-grinnin’ at?” said he. 

At this the smile became a giggle or splutter, and vanished into 
the passage with Pheener and a tray. Provid<*el with more* ehcer- 
lulne^ of tone by this little incident, my Father went on: 



** But you haven’t any tall to fret, dear Kipper. Tour old Dad 
isn’t gomg to J»o a burden on two joung folk starting in life. 
YouHl ho all fife,ht ” 

Daddy * ” 

u ( Just precisely as I siy, so I stick tot You and this 
lure 111(1 \ouTif, lady, Mrs J^ippcr is is to be, lie going to start 
tail without (iKUinhi iiwcs You’ll have to provide your own en- 
curnbi in((s” hen c iiia lu i ti m ut joeulinty, which expanded 
as luy J ithrr puutdi*] 1) r(up,hskft(h in adieitit.c'meiif, an- 
jiomu in,, the iinv il ol in ( iily „i iiidson 

“ Hill 1) dd> it isould ‘'pr il il all il you wcic not there*” 
“Would it Jio-^ Hut 1 t\pi(t Miss Los^k’s right She 

mostly IS Sill i luht ihuit Hu dim bottli, ind I expect she’s 
right ihont >«u” Jl* put on i jim of gold iimniod spi(tides, 
\ihKh hid ii\(<! two piupos(s, one to give a huislmig touch to 
«oKen<\ md n‘'P(t t il ilUv tlu other to iiouiish a hetion thit the 
weaiei hid ilw hul i tiiiii 1 n le idiiif,, but hid liccn bifBed by 
blioit SI,, lit Ih tlu n piille d out i m ismvl iioekctbook, in which he 
Ind lelnilH k iiiuel To wutc \eiv tu mcmoi'indi and drew 
Iroin i side slip i k |e i wbieh I it once identified isLossie’slet- 
tci ot > 1 -ite 1(1 v\ I I hid I lokiel f u it when I re tinned, then being 
a leiiiaimki uiiu id, and hid Inn npsit it not liiiding it, but had 
tlioUp.ht possibly Jiiuy bid liken il, incl forgotten to give it 
baek He ri w IS i iiier me ss^ 

“Well I duliie DuP Tilde’s my letter, after all' I 
hiiTiled b i it ill 1 1 t m lit ’ 

“ Nippds li nildn t h ni then lettns nboiit Wlien they do, 
then Dids iinds i in nid it ids ’em When they le id? ’<m their 
cimilusimi IK (push o\d the huev to mv side)—is follows”— 
This i( oiiue ol ihetoiie tuonieel the lighting of i pipe before 
continuing “An s follows ^ou shut up, Joey, inel let me do 
the pollpiiMitin IK IS fellows When Nippers’ Dsds are 
addle ted to nnllnng (wliiske \ t ir instnies) it don’t do ’em any 
harm to he well blown np — O'-ptenllv if "Miss Lossie So I say 
nothing lb ml tint Hut T do siv tins .Tenv” inel mv Father’s 
miUTUT (hill,id IS he ioiMiok the olhqmi oinho, “T do say a 
young gal’s «utitk d to be eonbulted inj hue her huger m the pie, 
and not to line her hoo/y old lithei m law ehueked lound her 
neck like a nnllstoiu from behind ” 

“T know what \ou me in l)idd> deirl But though I have 
iit\er Slid im thing to Jiiiey aliout it, I told Mr Spencer what 
yon said about thi le biin*» i noin h and more than enough, even if 
1 duliHt siueeid in in pi dc'* ion, lud that you said there would 
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be tilwayS this ho^se) snyhow—-of coorso he tm^crstood 
'wouldn’t bo turned inlo tho strcot --—*' 

“How do you know that, Nipper? Didn’t tho Prodigal i^oxi 
heave his Grandfather out of a fourth stoiy, or honuthiugl 
Itfaybo Fvo got it wrong—or tho llevon iid (\ipstick had ^ But it 
all comes lound to tin same thing in llio end Iiisttad of olftr- 
ing your ’and and ’ait h> Miss Jaiuv, >ou should hiMj sank ‘I 
am your d(\oUd lo\cr. Will ^ou come ( ittir Ohuuh, <»t tourso) 
and Inc witli mo and inv snkuim’ old gin’noi, iinl hxk up tho 
\vhiskf\ bottle wlnu In s \iMbl> lud tr)o minli^’ * 

Did, Did, Did, deu old Dad—I bfln\i >ou’rt liiigbing 
all tin uliik ’ \Mi>, om of tho \itv lust things J un \ sml to mo 

was tint I in\ci toiild k iv< mv Fitlni Minn nou ’ ” 

“On whuh account mailimoiiy he blemid* Ihitwisulnt Miss 
Jane‘y Iiidii’t epiite the ’nt to in or slnM ha\i sml u, \us slio 
mt Jilt it But it’s all light, Nipinr dc ii ’ \s I sml itou, swlis 
ot Clnmbeis are s loti i of Obimlxis- oi il not, time’s nn\ iiuin- 
ber of (li-,ihk n side ncis within i ridius Mlnu i the I’ost” 

Win IK M i th( J’ost is In ii<i eiJUM Is itioii suspends itself 
nntui ill\ until tin sinl Pe>sl oi wlnt it h n uubuieliinel its eem- 
scKueo ot, IS hioiuht in Weikinss ainl Impitinn« sometimos 
run out to unet it, ainl sometmns eenuo Inek eieslfdleii lnul- 
ing it w IS emir feir tin eeiok, eu a eiieulai In tine < I'-o, eluimg 
the pause, I pn ki d up Jaissu’s ktte r, and re lel the ic m uinli i. 

“ wonlil l>ej gof 1 foi voui Filhri, aiul tunilcl he'cp him futuithe Uliihltei- 
bottlo I>< ir To T know liow Inut it must xcem to jou f > place iiiy hitiug 
above yonr leno for yont lathei tor I Itnon lio\> vm hm him Ihitnek vonr- 
self what you owi to the wonitn who given hem If uni her life awns to you 
•without rincne think of tlib nnkn nho rnnn fot yonr hike—flunk how her 
<wholefuture rlcptnelH on it Ae coiiliiig to iny him tin bli lite at tumfc of hargnm» 
making on tho part of citbci is mouq oven when pioniptcel by leivo for a ]mr> 
©nt flnth a motive, ot conise, is better than pre>p< ity-niongering it i« with¬ 
out the vnlgantics of hirel cash nnel title elom—but if s wrong in priiiei{]e and 
faet, and nnthtnqran malt i* tight lb member, I write all fhiR wemele ring how 
„on earth, if you love Janey at all, von can stop ahoit of loving her oiitiight 
must be like ti;}ing to stop running down a steep hill 
« I could go oil writing e^ver so long about it, but ouei niiiat draw a lino Do 
think of what I aav I know jon will be a dear boy anyhow, e^ven if 30U do 
get a bit puzzled —O11I3 apace on the papci for Hugh s love with mine 

*‘Your affect 

‘ Loshib. ” 

“Two letters for you,” said my Father, an.Jiv/mg the Post. 
“Four for me One for ’Ickman. One for Cleniditin'i—hr re’s 
your young man wrote round to say he’s got another gurl and 




iion^t want ybn» Catch it I Tours looks lifcoSpeneer’s ^ahdi^' 
Ton catch it !**—^and niy Father threw the letter across the table;^ 
to mo. 

“ IIullo 1 ” said I. “ Why, I saw her at eleven o^clock last night.’^‘"' 
1 opened the letter in trepidation, feeling things had gone wrong.^ 
The first two words made mo think I must bo mistaken, and then 
reading on I saw I wasn’t. 


“ Dkabgst JosBi'H: I fool I ought to lose no time in tolling yon the con* < 
oluBion I have come to about our engagement. No marriage ought to take place 
when either party doubts its being for tho happiness of both. Aro you con¬ 
fident of yours and inino ? lam confident of neither. It scoms to mo that we 
have been mistaken, and that all we can do now is to lot bygones be bygones. I 
cannot tell you how I blame myself—for I feel 1 am tho one to blame—nor how ' 
humbly I ask your foi givcnoss. 

“ Do wot BuppoKO that it is only Mrs. Desprez’s letter that has done this—least 
of all thatl shouUl be hurt by thinking that your affection for your Father, and 
your wish to add to Ins comforts, had had an inflnonco over you. I sliould only 
love you the hotter for your love of him. But it is impossiblo for me to write 
exactly tho reasons why I fool I am right in breaking faith with you and refus¬ 
ing to become yonr wife. 1 am not sure that I rosily know tliem myself. I do 
know that 1 am acting with a thought for your welfare, as well as mine. 

“I will not justify myself lost you should answer me with arguments, and 
persnado mo to marry you against my own conviction of what is best for us 
both. Do not come to see mo. Although 1 am forced to behave in this way, I' 
hope and pray that you will always think of me as your most affectionate friend, 

Sfekckb.’' 


"Anything disagrood, Joey?” said my Father, looking up from 
. a letUjr he was anticipating Hickman over, with occasional grunts. 
"Got the stununick-achc? Have a little drop of the Objection¬ 
able? Put that dam hottlo hack on the tabic, Oclestiiia.” 

" Oh no I It’s all right—at least it will be all right. It’s noth- - 
ing.” On which iny Father, after looking attentively at me for a 
few seconds, poured out a glass from tho recovered bottle. I took 
it, partly with a vain idea of preventing his drinking it himself; < 
whereupon he poured himself out another, and what I took of mine^ 
certainly did me no good—it never did. ? 

I wanted very much to conceal things from him; at any rate 
until I had seen Jonoy. But it was no use, for next day camo^< 
another letter manifestly directed by Janey; and it was impossi-'* 
bio to hide tlio facts, as it came by registered post and my Father ,* 
signed for it. It contained iho engagement ring T had giveh^j^ 
Jancy, enclosed in a paper on which was written " With the lovbil 
; of a dear Friend.” Nothing else. -, ^ 

I did not feel on the receipt of this letter anything resembling? 
what 1 had felt when i)r. Thorpe told me Lossio was engaged, 




ing eke; but more with mjrdolf tban with Janey. 
;?^^8:Joe No. 2 who perceived that Janey was not the only sihgl^ 
r,^irl 5n creation, and that there were more fish in the sea than ever' 
came out of it. I resented this piece of irritability though T for-' 
%ave Joe No. 2 for expressing his feelings on ground of his 
having been taken by Ruri)risc. I found tins qiiite consist(^Jlt wilh 
loving Janey more than ever, and even allowing that she was 
perfectly right. I refused to myself to give up seeing her again 
With a view to her conversion. 

I did succeed in doing so after importimity. But poor Janey, 
tliough she went as white as a shwt, refused concession. And 
when I broke into a final appeal in which 1 oxhaiisleJ all my 
powers of persuasion, she gave way to a flood of tears and cried 
out, “Oh, Mr. Vance, 3fr. Vance, you have no right to press me 
so—you have no right.” And then hearing her Father’s footstep 
outsi<Ic at this moment she calked to him. “Ba])a—Papa! Do 
come in and help me!” and in reply to his “What is it, dear?— 
tell me what’s the matter,” threw herself into his arms and lav 
" tween her sobs said, “ Thdp me to tell him I cannot marry him, 
and tnafic hiiri Ix'luwe it.” 

“If over Janey changes” said Mr. Spencer, “or seems to, t 
’ will let you know. But she seems to me quite in earnest. My 
’ -poor boy,” added ho kindly, “I e.an’t tell you liow sorry T am about 
. it all. I think we had bettor say good-bye now.” 

And I walked home all the way from Hampstead to Clapham— 
. in fact, I went a long way round quite needlessly. And all 
. through that long walk my mind went on concocting and reciting 
'^the aeconnt of all these things that I meant to write out by the 
:*iicxt mail—to Lossiel 


; > 



CHAPTER XXX 

; Joe crniM boar to lose Jaiioy, Of the Spherical Engine and hia new Provis¬ 
ional. And Pritig. How Joo’a Father will build him an Engineering work-. 
ahop. The Macalliatcr Ilepeater, and Joe’s partnership with Bony. Mrs, 
Bony’s baby. Mr. Bony on engagements, and how he did it. Of a con-' 
fession of Pheenor’s. Ami how old Vanco got very drunk. Eheu! Joe 
goes to sock solace from l>r. Thorpe. 


I i>T!LT (1 vend fully—dreadfully—.aBhamcd of myself in the days 
that followed. I began slowly to see that 1 had really never con-, 
Bidered Janey at all, all through 1 I was still too young to know ' 

. tliat my fellow-vcTinin very rarely show any consideration what¬ 
ever for their females under like circumstances. 

It was very odd that I had gone on for so many years consider- ,, 
ing liossio everything, and my Self only a casual Planetoid or 
Satellite of no importsincc; and hero in a little three montlis, I had 
miisteml the presumption to ask Janey Spencer for what I should 
hardly have, dared to think of asking of Lossic. For indeed, ' 
Janey’s own doscri])tion of my attitude of mind about Lossic was 
the true one; I simply “could not bear” to lose her. Now, I ' 

, found it very hard, at first, to lose Janey—hut still, I could bear it. ; 

I speeiilated on tlies(i iK)inta until I became quite alive to tho 
fact that Janey was getting dim. Just as when one leaves behind 
tho lights of another ship tlmt for the moment have obscured the i' 
lighthouse that saw us out of port, just so Janey died away and 
. Lossie’s illiiminaliori beamed out steadily into the darkne8S.j^' 
'Homories of Lossic came back to me and found mo a sadder and a. - 
wiser man, 

Howovor, T consoled myself with the Spherical Engine, and 


, writing loiters to Lossie. By the time my Provisional had esf- 
i pired, and T had to render a complete specification to go with tJw 
^.' application for a full Patent, I had added many improvement!^”, 
^■^and it was mHJCssnry to make an application for each of theni'; 

separately or for all together, but under no circumstances could^ 
. they be included as a portion of tho original invention in 


Patent. I was, however, at liberty to make a new Provisional 
iApplication for the whole thing. There was a disadvantage. 1^. 







pn« ^@eS tflid %. accident Hito^H-mvciiiS ir^ tnwhme dtf^Ei^^l 
' the, :Provisional period and registered il, hu Provisional wonld^ 
. li held to havo antedated mine, and I should loso evorjiUing. 

‘ decided to run the risk involved. 

I got by this procedure nine months clear to ineorporato xny \ 
fresh developments. According to Priiig, these were all his own •, 
,’ (iiiggestion, and indeed I must say ho showed an alacrity in claim-,; 
ing paternity that was almost as good as the real thing. 

“Just my idear!” was his invariable remsirk ^vllenover T an¬ 
nounced any now and important variation. “ Wot I’ve b(‘en say- ■ 
ing all along.” And I am certain that luring was lioneslly uuablo ' 
to distinguish between the reception of a new idea and tlic. re^ 
vival of an old one. lie was like tbo boy Soi^rates converted to a 
belief in bis own pre-knowleclgn of (jlo«)iuctry. 

Not that he adlu^red to his claims of paternily vv}u‘n tin; birth 
turned out an abortive one. lie tluai asked what did he tell mo 
all along? And liadn’t he said there was .sun; to he a baek-lasht 
And it wasn’t, his fault if after all we got ^Jng up hy overliefiiing 
in that bearing. He’d made liim.self ’oarse talking about it,—and 
so forth. Hut the net outcome of it all was tlmt the Kiigino made 


progress. 

What did not make progre.ss was my aelecti«m of a profession, . 
The obvious thing would havo las'll for me to become a partner in 
my Father’s business. But I was very lukewarm about, this, and 
ho positively ohje<*1ed to It. “The Nipper woul«l spoil it nll,”- 
said he, “with Ids ideas and notions.” lie looked upon invention 
and origination as likely to bo fatal to the construction of build¬ 
ings. According to him any builder who tri«;d anything un¬ 
common was already due in liankruptey. “Bc'cos, see what- 
happens if ,vou so much as ask a carp('nter to put in an extra brad, 

. You’re a thousand pounds outside your contract that minute, 

. afore ever you know where you are. Tn huildiid never you lot, any 
^man do any job he hasn’t done before—he’ll make a ’ash of it I 
tAny man presoomin’ to do anything for the first tim<* in his life,- 
"ought to go before the Beak and be lioun<l over.” And of course- 
’my Father thought my ideas and notions would foster such pre- 
sumption. Tn reply to my remonstrance that there must he a flratf, 
■‘time to everything, he merely remarked, “On another Job”—and 
^ seemed satisfied with his position. - 

: One evening when my father and I were sitting with Dr, 
5;*^rhorpe, after dining at Poplar Villa, the latter spoke plainly out, 
'.'about his own views on the subject of my profession. “Why 
can’t you go in, in earnest, Joe, for the thing you’re always 



t d^bling in, and spending your Father^s money on I , Take up; 
’.Engineering and hammer away at it like mad.” 

"Well—of course that’s what I should lilce to do. Only I- 
thought a Profession ought to be a Bore—^not a Pleasure.” 

"Greatest mistake in the world, Joe.” 

“ Then there’s another diificully, Doctor—can’t get any one to 
teach me anything.” 

" Gan’t they teach you anything at McGaskin and Flack’s?” 

“McGaskin and Flack’s,” I echoed with tremendous scorn— 
"why, they know nothing themselves. I have to tell them every- 
ihmy, and then they do it wrong.” I proceeded to give a sketch 
of this Firm, to which 1 ascribed abnormal ignorance and very 
inferior plant. 1 Lad been in collision with Pring that morning 
on the snbjtict of screwing lathes: on whom I had discharged all 
tlm knowledgii T had lately got from a paper road before the Insti¬ 
tute by a very advanced German, who, if 1 remember rightly, could, 
make u screw that only travelled one way, rendering lock-nuts 
things of the past. 

“ Gouldu't you bud him out and get him to take a pupil?” said 
the Doctor. “ JTowsoiricver, Joe, if nobody can teach you any- 
Lliing until ho knows how to make a screw like that, you must he 
:>retty well informed. Now^ why can’t you do this way? Most 
ikely there’s some corner at the works your Father could spare 
'oom in-” 


My Father was adjusting a bandana handkerchief over his 
head to go sleep under. “ There isn’t,” saiti he, " elbow-room for 
, a one-armed man to blow his nose in at present.” Dr. Thorpe 
looked thwarted. "But 1 might make an ’andy shop for you,” 
went ou my Father, "by jackin’ up the roof on the main buildin’, 
i and addin’ a story. There wouldn’t he any great trouldc' go with 
' that.” Dr. Thorpe looked greatly relieved, and my I’athor drew. 
the bamlima over his head and went balmily to sleep. 

"There, you ace, Joel And your Father was saying he’d got 
'-moTC Power than he could use. So you would have nothing to do 
but find a clever foreman, who would understand about paying 
.wages.” : 

, " I could pay wages.” 

"You can do Diffopciitial Calculus, Joe, I’ve no doubt. But 
don’t run away with the idea that you can pay men wages. It’S' 
the last acquisition of human experience.” And my Father mur^^ 
inured in his sleep, " Never you do anything yourself.” 

The foregoing fragment of after-dinner chat at the Doctor’s- 
sketches out very nearly what did happen. In fact, my Father^ 
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^rotjo^ iiifif'#itn ^ tne mean^ ot sti^iiig HecMiifMl 
'|d^ on my own account, arid though I spent a great deal of money; 
> 9li\inYentionS| still with my Father^s shrewdness to back me 1 was 
'able to make a fair show of covering the outlay and even clearing 


fjS' ilmaU profit. But these* were merely inveiitions-by-lhe-way, as 
i|hey may be called. They belonged to a contemptible class of cun- 
'^vanccs, and Ihcir objects were to sift and grind, to produce 
tcloanness and comfort, or to save m?edloss labour. A new device 
was on the road having a nobler objcict, that of ilestroying Iminan 
life at a small expense and a great distance. This was tlie scmrco 
;of ;a good deal of emolument, and the developnienl of it to the 
.'highest degree of perfeeiiou that any Repeating Rille had then 
attained gave the keenest pleasure to its joint Inventors, neither of 
whom was capable of murder, though each felt satisfaction at the 
loxistence of foreigners as misons-cVelrc for arms of i)rcoisioii, 
'without whom wo should have had to resort to Civil War, a sliock- 
ing expedient. 

Did I mention that Bony Macallister was also in the Knginoer- 
ing, line, or was I too busy with other matters when I wrote of 
him? I think the latter. Anyhow, Bony and I were great chums, 
and ended by going into partnership over the Macullisler Re- 
{Xiater—as I insisted on its being called, aft(!r him. It is for¬ 
gotten now, and a living sentinel can be sniped, and his thoughts 
about his home cut short, nearly two miles farther off. For wo 
live in a great Age. But while it lasted the run on the Macallister 
Repeater was phenomenal. 

The first of these horrors was completed by us on my twenty- 
fourth birthday. It was not brought to the notice (or, at least, 
driven home to the notice) of the War Ofiice till General Des})ro;!’a 
:!Oturn from India some time after. But there it was. a highly 
, finished and perfect instrument, for us to gloat over, as Nolly used 
.to.gloat over his bat. And there was I, one November afternoon I 
:i«member well, gloating over it in a rocking-chair in my Father's 
fv'^liuggery, while Bony poured out the tea. 

, ""^^en's that tea coming. Bony?” said I. “Look alive!” 

^ Stop a minute,” said Bony. “ Fly in the milk.” 

“ I tell you what, Bony. I'm sure that oval ought to be decimal 

nought one less on the short diameter- 

; ,«He will kick so confoundedly, or 1 could get him out. Isn't 
J|bat a good deal?” 

sJ^^Well—say ought nine nine. Why don't you take the handle 
the spoon ? ” 

Rve got him 1 But he's brought a long striggle of cream out 
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%ftB tied up in it, I dbioH; &tSi(fe can tel! anything? 

about it until it’s been properly testfxl at the Butts. Ill put a „ 
little lukewarm water over him, and that 11 get him clear.’^ 

“ Not too hot, you booby. When can Rawlings meet us at the"' 
Scrubs?” \ 

“ There’s a letter from him—^you open it. I say, look herel 

The beggar’s all fnjo except one leg-” 

*‘Hm—hin—hml Not Ijeforo Thursday-—what a bore! When’s 
tliat tea coming, Bony?” 

“Don’t bo ill a hurry! You’re such a hard-hearted chap. Give 
the i)Oor beggar time to get his leg out.” 

“ You’ve no need to stic'k there looking at him. You pour the'^ 
tea—I’ll SCO he’s all right.” 

And two young men drank two cups of tea as th(;y watched 
with animation the. return of that tly to the active duties of life. 
As soon as tlie eonvalesctmt had drunk the milk off his person, 
and down away cl(^ar, their attention was undividedly given to the 
implement of Hell which had absorl)od it for more than a year; 
But even that ilagged, and another topic dawned. 

“ What arc you going to cOiristen that Baby, Bony? ” 

“ Mrs. Maeallister’a Baby?” For Bony was inarri(?d! Ilia very 
long engag<unont had terminated some months before, and the . 
young couple liad availed themstdves of their power to add to theitf 
number like a Committee, and the new member was expi'ctcd very 
shortly. Bony had the meanness to try to shuflle tlio whole re- , 
sponsibility on his wife, always speaking of the expected article 
as Mrs. Macallister’s Baby. 

“ / want it to bo Jeaimie,” said he. “Teanuio wants it to bo 

Arehi(*--” i' 

“You’ll have to make some concession about tlie sex.” '■ 

“'J’hat’s where it isl Wo don’t want the same sex. She wantS’ 
n he—T want a her. I expect slie’ll g(it her way. Women always, 
do! ” T contributed a remark that Time would show, and felt 
sagacious. 

“ I say, .Tos('ph,” said Bony, with the tone of one who is really.’ 
approaching a subject, “whatever possessed you to make such.^^ 
fool of yourself about .Taney Spencer two years ago?” 

“ I didn’t make a fool of myself, my dear boy. My Creator haj^ 
anticipated mo. Yon see I was left in his hands (as the DoctO^^ 
says) when I was non-existent and couldn’t speak for myself. 
sides, is one a fool f'c asking such a nice girl as Taney to 
one?” '-1 

“ You know perfectly well what I mean.” 


-A' 

- *ii 
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** N<>~Arc5uW<3/ T do not 1 haven't tho aliglitest idea what 
you mean.” 

**May 1 take away. Sir?” This of course* \va<4 l'}«*i'uor I'^r Iho 
tearihinjirs. Nemino conlradlcente, she culminated and sub‘-idi*d, 
closing the door on more or less tobacco buioke as she retired. 

“Yea—^you have,” resumed Archibald. “You know 1 mean 
why on earth di<l you make such a imuldle of the whole thing? 
T3ecauso you iluk A most disgraceful muddle. You know quite 
well you were very sorry wljiii slu* <‘hucki‘il y<m.” 

“ITow do you know an.>thing about it?” 

“Why, of course, Janey told deaimie, and Jeaimie told me. 
Of course \ i)ronns(d not to ttlk” 

“And of course >oii’v(' told! Jlut what does your wife think 
was Miss Spencc'r’s reason h)r breaking it off?” 

“ l-J(*causo \ou didn’t go about it the right way.” 

“Which is the rmliL way ! What dul // say?” 

“Wlvat did / say ’* Nothing at all! '^I'liat’.s just the point. I 
expect you i)ula\( n d too imieli.” 

“Jlut, 11(01 V ! You must h.ive s.iid somotlimij —or perhaps you 
wrote a lett( r ? ” 

“The idea! A l«‘(t('r, iiubtd! However, if you want to know*, 
Iffl tell you. We‘d been having gnat fun at her Father’s that 
evening- you eanu* at the end of Keidembi r, wasn’t it? Well! 
This was Midsuinnifr full niooii 1 knowr. deaniiie (‘.ime down the 
garden path to s(*e nu* off tla pr('mis»‘s--vou know tla* p.dli (»ut‘ide 
that ooiibcrvatory passage j»l*ice—and wdien w’e got to tla* gate* 
3cauni(' gatlu*r(*d a rose to stiek in my bultouhoh* and got rathc'r 

close because it didn’t work in easy, and J-” The iiarrafivo 

Pitched very slightly and I suppli<*d the hiatus. 

“You’d better conff'ss it all wliile you’re about il, (](| ehnp. 
Now, on your honour! JTow often did you kiss Jeaniiie?” 

“I didn’t count ’(‘m, old boy,” said Ilony% looking rather guilty', 
“P’r’aps Jeaniiic recollects. Wo heard my present Mt^lheriii- 
;aw coming after us, and T got away. But it estahlislu’d a mutual 
understanding, and made explanations only necessary to by¬ 
standers. Old Mae w'as rather in a rage and said lie eonldn’t Ix’ar 
anything underhand. 1 can’t see that there was anything under¬ 
hand about it. Joannie was there, and T was there, and what 
more could you w'ant ? ” 

, “ What, indeed! But you know. Bony dear, people are different. 
For one thing Janoy was twenty, and Jeannit* was-” 

“Seventeen. But I don’t believe it was that, Joseph. I don’t 
believe you were quite in earnest.” 
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I think T ^as though,** said I, weskl^. And Bony riposted 


incisively—“Stuff and nonsense 1 Ko one thinks he*s in earnest, 
lie knows he is, or he knows he i&nH.” 

“You think that I ought to have gone about it the way you 


did” 

“ r don’t kuow that. But 1 do Ihink you ought to have bc5en 
quilo ijiiabio to help going about it that way under the same 
<'irc*unistanc( s, and I’m afr.inl jou wonii’t. Hookey, how late it 
is I iTLaiinie expeets me homo early to dress for dinner at 
3»h!llips( ” 

I sat in the half-dark when Bony had gone, wondering how far 
his belief was right. 1 could jiieturo to myself the bummer night, 
the leafy hush of th<‘ still gaiilcii, the smell of the roses, and the 
lovely fate tint tlit' ei>ing notd for one in his buttonhole had 
brought so near to liK own—and the natural eonsctiuciiees! How 
eould it have been otlurwiso? But change the characters! It 
stHintd disloyal- in feeling—to try sueh an oxperimt nt of im¬ 
agination on poor daiuy. But how f,houl<l 1 lunc beliaved^ Let 
me shut my t>os and think—Well! ho^iestly now, I btlicve, as a 
mattc'r of fail, I might have done the very selfsame thing. 

“ But,” eritd .Toe No. 2, breaking a long silenec, “coM?d you not 
have shakiu h mds dicoroiisly, lik'' a well-behaved >oung gentle¬ 
man ^ If .von hatl tiitd, mind you, if you had tried^ ” 1 owuicd I 
thought 1 might, with solf-rostinint. 

“ lJul then,” eried he again, and I iliiichcd at what was coming, 
“ how if it had Iwon Lossie? ” 

Yes, that was the quoslioiil How if it had been Lossio? 


T sat on in tlw twilight, forgetting everything, even the Mac- 
all ister Ke])eutor, dreaming of a past that for the moment became 
more real tlnin my surroundings—more real than myself, for that 
matter. 

T was brought to by a recrudescence of Pheoner with the lamp, 
I was not grateful, for though T w'as aware of the necessity for 
the c\isl< nee of a sad voung man in the dark (to do the recollect¬ 
ing). still the things he remembered were hnppiiu'ss sueh as ho 
eould not make Hope beckon out of the future; and for tho 
moment the whtde of tlie presemt had slipped away. 

**Cook says, Sir,” said Phoonor, when she had established th^ 
Lamp, “ shall she put the soles down to do, or wait any longer for' 
Master?” 

T remembered that my Father had said something about l>ein^ 
late because ho was on an Arbitration job and he was acting j’intly 
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with a coupla of other characktors'm tho Building Hnc^ and ho 
couldn’t be sure how long they mightn’t go cm fooling. Ho ira- 
pHod that* if alone, he would make short work of an.> Ueeiston as 
dinner-time approached. In fact, ho hud an jnfallible guide fop 
all Kcfcrecs. “Be as unfair as you can to ’em all! M.iKe Vin 
swear at you, one same as t’olher! In six weeks tluy’ll b<‘ saying 
giro me \Vancv for an Arbitrator! ” 

“Let’s s<-e what o’clock it is now, Phccner,” said I. And it had 
actually gone eight. “ 1 hud no idea it was so late. But there’s 
nothing that will spoil ^ ” 

“Oh law, no, blaster Joseph. It’s only soles and rumpsleak.” 

“Suppose we wait till half-past an<l give him a ehaiicc.” And 
Pheener clepartt'd to tell the cook. 

We gave him tho clwiiee, and as he did not return 1 (hvoured 
one of the sole**, and distigured the rumpsleak, under the inspec¬ 
tion of Pheener. Nothing is more liatiful than gorinaiuli/iiig 
under a supervision which you know is taking stock of .>our 
gcncrobitv or aliuginess, in gr.ibhing the best hits for yourself or 
leaving them for later corners. Of course' one hopi'S llu'v have 
another pi(‘»*e of bh'ak all to themselves in th«‘ kitchen —Imt the 
principle is tln' s.ime. I tried to keep down the Socialisms that 
boiled up within me, urging me to ask I’lii'ener to share the 
banquet, by chatting amiably with her about the state of trad(* and 
80 forth. It softened tlu' invidious inctiualily. 

“I hope tho Soil's are cheaper than they were, Pheener?” 
For, with nobody to couutt'iiance me, I felt 1 was Lucullus. 

' “Indeed they’re not, Master Josi'ph. Tin sc were two and 
three.” 1 thought I would change the subject. 

“What’s become of that chap that had 1o be taken to the Police 
Fltation very carefully beeau-'C he’d cut his throat and tiny were 
afraid the banilagcs wouldn’t hold?” 

“Oh—^that tlendcrson chap? The magistrate C'udionrd him, 
, and ke promised not to do it again. But he was hack at tin* (’ourt 
r three days after for feloniously intermarrying Mrs. Henderson, 
hi» first wife being still alive.” 

“Gracious, Pheener! You don’t mean to say ho went and got 
XOAirled with his throat in that state! ” 

“Law no. Master ffoaeph, of course not! Tie’s bei-n inarrii'd 
’tl?wenty-two years and got fourteen children. And tlu* fir-t party 
turned up intoxicated, and said she’d have his liver out. fcJe 
he tried to cut his throat.” 

“I don’t SCO that any other course was open to him.” 
pardon, Master Joseph?” 
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'Don’t see wbat else the poor ehap conH do. But there was 
' a Ifoudcraon who did p]umber’.s work for the Governor—he a 
rehil ion ? ” 

“Oh yr+--hfi*B In's brother. But that’s no rule!” And then 
Pliceiit'r wont ou without solviriff au that force<l itself iitto 

my mind. “/ oall it all a fin.s about nothing;—I should look her 
upl” 1 let the enijLtnni aloiu- in fa\our of a question [ wanted to 
ask I’heener. I was <‘oiiviiuMd iny l^illu'r had dined out some- 
wlwre, and woidd he l.ile, and I thought it a n><>d opportunity. 

“ I say, Pheeiu'r! The ollar day—you know what 1 moan—was 
yonr Master-?” I hcsitat(d. 

“ Yes, Mash r do^-i'ph - I’ni alr.i'd he was. Xot mueh, you know, 
but a little.” 

“ [ kiKMv. But, Pheener, do tell rue! What was it making you 
all lanph in tlu' Kitehen;” 

[’h('en< rV. manner eh.niAid, and she stood looking at the pattern 
on the earpt't, and winding an<l unwinding an apron-tape on her 
iitieer. 

“ Did yon hear us, Master Joseph?” 

“ Y('s, PlasMier- tio tdl inel” 

“Yon niMsIn't lx* angry-” 

“ AufL'ry with yon i Itidei'd 1 won’t! ” 

“ 1 <11(1 n’t mean me. 1 7ueanl the Master.” 

“With ujy Father'? 1 promise yon I w'on’t. Only tell me!” 
Phei'iK'r la'Mtaled still a littU*. and tlusi said; “ITo had only said 
wliat he's said before— once or twice.—WheiKwer lie gets—like 
that, yon know', be w'ants m(' to marry him. Do please not bo 
nnf?ry. Master Joseph.” 

I won’t disguise that T was a little shoeked—but T do hope I 
didn’t show it too jdainly. 

“What did you t«a.y to him, PhisMier?” said 1 after a pause— 
rathi'r a long one. 

“ 1 said h(‘ wn'^n’t sober, and lu‘ said he was jill right, as far as, 
that went. Dnt be wra^'ii’t, and be n<*\er is when be says things. 
And (ben Ik* wauh'd to know’ what I should have said if he held 
Im'Oii sober.” 

T reallv could hardly keep liaelc a smile. My poor dear old 
Dad! “1 say, Dheem’r,” said T. “T('U nu* the truth now and 
I won't he angry. What would you have said ? ” 

“Oh, Master Joseph, do only think how 1 nursed the Missis— 
and how I’ve seen to his limm all these years—and how I’re tried 4 

(and C hiv(' tried) to put away the Whiskey-bottle-” and Phee-T 

ncr burst into tears. 
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‘^Bubbubut,*’' Sdid 6he, tlirough her sobs^ ^*1 wouwomdn^t sny' 
yes, and 1 wowon’t say yes, as longr as bo's the least—like that I 
lie’ll never say it when he’s sober,” said tvlio, clcArin« up. 
wlw're’s the use of talking i ” 

And Phecru'r wii)ed her eyes and brought (he pudding. 

I couldn’t b(.(‘ ilu' usi* ()f talking eilher. So I merely said a 
word (tr two of ahsolutum to the poor girl—it was no fault of 
hers!— and Jit a eigar as '~]ie hrought in the eotf« e. 

I was so near iiaviug tt> dry uiv <twn eNes ouee or twice ns I 
sat there thinking, th.'it 1 ‘•lumltl iiol have been s(»rr.v for a >isitor. 
However, lume eaine, so llu're I sale, and to take mv mind olf 
more painful tinmen, woiuhred what Airs. Alaealli-^li r’s Ikihy 
would be like! I also w<m<kr(d r.ither timorously what Lossie’s 
little boy w\is like. (<ir Ia>ssi« bid on<*, now a .\<‘ar aiul a half old. 
She had written of him, at the date of his dihiil. “ Ih* is .so 
exactly hke Hugh—he I'ally only wants a uniiorm to he pul on 
the staff at onee. Only the Ih'uulatious are •■o strb-t ahoul si/e!” 
au<l lab r that hi- ]ik< lu -.s to hts F.itber had goru* olf aial he wjis 
getting hke bi'« I'oeli .ro«\. I’la n I made nn-tll (piit<‘ lufdle sly 
imcoinfort.thle li\ thinking, sujjpo-i* I am tvir gi\<n Ihe Ilaby to 
ploy with,and a<‘ei«l( iitalK <!ro|i it into a sewer.ur sit upon it a long 
time wilbont fbniing it out ami smotlu r it, how ‘•hall I faei‘ 

I got so wr(*telu(t ov<r this gratuitous <'fFort of self*1<»rtiir(‘ that 
to shake it off 1 w< nt out ami iiiii‘'hed my eiv.ir in ilu* strict. 

As I i’< turned from a short saunter I saw u liau-om cmU eoniing 
in the oppo‘ite dirc'ction. 'I’lu' Fare was (ommuniealing through 
his lid, and the driver .leeepting hi> suggedions after eheiting 
confirmation; as his last remark, “ Not if you don’t speak plain,” 
S'cnicd to show, lie then addi d that /n wasn't diimis, lor one! 
This seenusl to carry an imjilieaf ion, and I qiiieki ne<J mv steps. 
T was jiist in lime to lu Ip m> F-ith-a* up, for hi. foot appeared to 
catch ns he got out, and he stumhled on the pavement. 

**Tie’s all right.” said thc‘ cabby, with a kind of gratifiecl nir, 
one who had aequirrd an interest in a pa'imit. And then 
^ aIdcd in cx]»huiation that another half-pint would do it, showing 
that by ** all right ” he really meant all wrong, tf he had hwii a 
cabman of good f<‘cling lie would have driven away on receipt of a 
flhilling too much, instead of standing at the door as if his jiart 
was to begin again ‘'oon, like the dnnn in an orchestra. 

^ I got mv Fathc'r into the house, and heard 2002 and his horse, 
a poliwraan and his bull’s-eye, comparing notes for several 
jDoimitCB after. Then they dispersed with raised voices of fare- 
wall, and wheels rolled one way and boots tramped the other. 
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' My p^r Bad waa very nearly (if not quite) quite drunfc-^e 
was, in fact, worte than I remembered seeing him since one or 
two horrible nrollections of b.ibyhood. lie evidently did not be¬ 
lieve ho lifid (iiuiblod down, but h(* thought somebody else had, 
and w.uit< d to go back and i)k*k them up. With his usual candour 
lie ndmilfed his shameful eorulitiou, but seemed consoled by re- 
lloeting Hint his fellow Arbitrators, with whom he had dined, 
were a something siglit worse than he. JTo said I should havo 
sei ti thiMii, mill w.is really sorry I had lost the opportunity. I 
gr»l him to b< <1 and locked him into his room, and went to rest 
mywdf humiliated and heartbroken. 

Wholher T was wise to talk about it to Pheener next day, I 
don’t know. Hut I fell so lonesorne that T <*ould not resist seeking 
for HMiipatbv; e'-peeiallv in a quarter where the ice wns already 
broken, mill no turther harm seemed likcdy to he done. She mado; 
m(‘ iniiili more ehoiTfiil by making light of the oeeurrenee. I 
take i( to lx* a mark of the taeit respeet men really have fo]f 
woiiun’? id(M of right and wrong, that whemwer a man feels 
ashamed of himself or others, nothing is so eonsolatory to him as 
to b{‘ jiooh-poohed by female authority. 

“Only think now,” said she, “of the Master tumbling down on* 
tilt* pavement mid never knowing it. Hut they never will believe 
il, not if it’s ever so!” And £ thought I remembered more than 
one exaetly simil.ir oeeurrenee in fietion. There was something 
soothing to nu* about Pheencr’s analysis of drunkenness; although 
T have no idea why I ib ferred to a kiml of elaim on her part, of 
knowing more about it than I did my«!elf. Was it akin to Pring*s 
parade of his inntliematieal ignorance as a vantage ground for tiie 
refutation of scientific eonclusiona? I don’t believe she know 
more about ilnnikimness from personal experience than Pring did 
aliout mathematics. But both took a superior tone with me. 

T had also another motive than want of sympathy in talking to 
Pheener. She had gone up very high in my estimation from her 
resolution not to accept my Father unless ho offered her a sober 
hand and heart. I Tow many young women in her position would 
liavo surrendered at discretion! Consider the worldly improve-\ 
ment to a girl like Pheener! And vet, solely from her regard for 
him and his dead wife, she refused to jump at an offer made in aii^ 
irresponsible condition, although she knew perfectly well that offc^* 
would bo held binding. Do many women resist temptation on 
thost' lines? Do any men? 

I felt I was making some return for this good conduct 



the dubjcct that interentcd ns both. 

} **I shan't stop and sco him, PheeneT” said 1; “I’d lH‘tf("jr not. 
fl ^ould go out, anyhow; I &haU go out. Pm not ftoinf^ to 
— 1 shall go for a walk.” Whioh looks as if luy birthday 
^ell on a Saturday. I sxipnosi* it did, for, tlnink or sober ovor- 
iltight, my Father would iiol have lain in b(‘d l.ito anv day but 
^uuduy. “T shall go for a walk, and just .\ou do as I till \oii— 
T know 1 <*an trust you. Don’t give him tho Wludu y whon ho 
asks for it, and say I’ve tak(‘u it awav. 1 shnn'l l.»ko it away, 
because it wouldn’t he ai»y use. He’d get mor»*. Hut 1 want him 
to know wdiat 1 think.” 

“All right. Master dosiph,” said Pheonor. And 1 Wtuil fi'r a 
walk towards Wimble don (’omtuon, and atte'r a rcfieshing eoiiplej 


' 


of honrti e-aine back through lippor 'J’ooting and stopped at i*e>])lar 

Villa. 
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CIIAPTEK XXXI 




But Dr. TlioiTW was in trouble himself, for that Beppino is in disgrace. KollJrV 
opinion about Boppino’s fricuda. Dow Beppino was thrashed. A paasibn* 
ate admiration. Bup rerilly vain of it. How Joe was unfeeling to hltt. 
How riieonor took away the bottle. 


WnnN one i?ocs to a friend for siympathy, it is always safer,to 
hear a little about liis nflfairs before one begins to air one’s own 
grievance, aa he may be worse olf than oneself. Luckily, I kct)t 
mine hack wluai 1 /irst entered the Library at Poplar Villa, where 
1 found Nolly and his father evidently very much depressed; and., 
then, when I had heard the cause of their depression, decided that 
1 would keep my Jeremiads about my own miseries for a future > 
occasion. 1 selected a genial manner to say “Nothing wrong,. !, 
hope?” in; and felt that it was successful, as far as concealment : 
of my own “something wrong” went. Nolly and the Doctor, 
looked at ono another, and gave a variety of doubtful hums and, 
grunts, mostly interrogative. The latter postponed a pinch “of; 
eniiil, and wait(‘d for responses from Nolly, who scratched his , 
left temple slowly, and replied with a question. “What ought ^4- 
to say ? ” .; £ 

“ I shouldn’t say anything, only it’s Joe,” said the Doctor# 
“Being Joe, perhaps the fairest thing to say is that Joey has be^'^ 
nnikiiig an ass of himsejf. No! I don’t think it’s worse than 
that.” This was in reply to anticipated exception taken by Noltf,’ 
who thereon evidently locked up an opinion that, whatever it was, , 
it was worse; but was none the loss not sorry to lock it up, as Idsv 
father took the responsibility. 

“What’s the Poet iKjen doing?” I asked. 


“Making love to his friends’ wives,” grunted Nolly. 
gave a very short whew, with a very long gamut. 

“ Only ono, Nolly, only ono! ” said his father. “ Let’s 
even to Parnassus.” ( 

“ Only one at a time,” said Nolly. “ We shall -'*‘4 I®®"'; 
anon 1 ” iiad»® . 

“ No, no, Noll! You’re too hard on your brother. 

Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof, and I 
wiggings also. Mrs. Tripey may bo exceptional.” ^ 







mi 


By thifi time tie ^iialogrue liad told me the whole story, iKSh^'' 
helped by previous information. Beppiiio, as X al^sjys called him* 
because his sister called him so, had beta cidistantly at the housO 
of Thornberry, with whom he had been on intimate tem‘< binw (he 
bathing adventure at Lymuouih. Thornberry had married; but 
not the young lady of the «ntozoid, which In', vitah laid sxirvivinL 
The Poet had been a (‘onstant \i&ilor at Ins friend’s hnnse, almost 
an inmate; and I unr^t^^tood was writing n poem which was to be 
a kind of diary of Helen of Troy, in Spensirian Slan/a<?. It was 
neectabary to h.ivo recourse to a niodil for Thden, to slimulate his 
ideal. As long ns tlie model ilidn’t try to be like lhi‘ ongin.d, ibis 
was no doubt all right tnoiigh; but a little too miu'h iliainalic 
fervour might e\idently er<Mte a daiitierous position. 1 luive never 
been very fond of .saying ‘‘ f told you so,” bi'causi- evorv om* else 
always dex's, and has spoken firbt; but on this oceabioii 1 did ho, 
just for once. 

"Wlut on earth did you e\i)(ct?” 1 asked. Dr. Thorpe* took 
his long-postpom <l piiuU of sinifl, and Nolly siid, “ F\.i(*tl> !” 

^^Wliy,” 1 eimtinued, “tin re w.is Ikppino going about with that 
ailly, pr<*ltv goosi* (sin’s pi\tty <nongh. but ‘♦In* /s a goos<*), taking 
her to the play and Alarsh.dl \ Sinlgiove's, and all the tinu* mak¬ 
ing believe she was Helen of Troy! What was !3dein laus about 
all the w liile ? ” 

^*What was be about at Sjiarta? However, thank (loti the 
imitation of the original stopped short in liTue. Helen still 
adonis the Inarth of Meuelaus.” And tin n Hr. Thorfie got a well- 
deservcsl biiee/e, which it would have been nnlo to talk, into, .so wo 
left him to resume his observations. “No —tin* nal trutli is 
dimply that Joey has been an Ass, and the girl has bc(*u 
1 goose.” 

Nolly looked ineredulous. “If so,” said he, “T don’t see how 
you justify Tliomhcrry—there could have been no suffi<*jent 

ground for thrashing an old friend-” T int(*rjected, “ Did 

Thornberry thrash Bepl ” and Nolly nodded briefly, and went on— 
^‘an old friend whom he was allowing bis wife to go about with 

like this, unless-” And Nolly pulled up sharp. 

• ^Unless Paris?” said his father expressively. And Nolly again 
^tBftid, “ Exactly.” I began asking what was Beppino’s own v<*rsiua 
Vjf the facts; but stopped, as llie Doctor’s next remarks seemed to 
mi® to cover the ground. 

**1 think, Noll, some weight ought to be attached to Joey’s own 
^^itetement. I think you are inclined to be hard upon him. Ee- 
I itiember that he indignantly resents any accusation—of a Parisian 











jive. 
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ItjKiflker, satfsfaelion at the of a telling adjo- 

' darosay. Fhit thf‘n in tiie suiwe hreath be says thai 
it trm% i1 wunM 1)0 his duty to resent it indignantly.” 

“So it woiilfl. l*iit when w<‘ recollect that Helen and l^-M^nelaus 
are still a( Dnlvvieh (it ivus Sparta—now it’s Dnlwich) 1 think 
we ougltt to he sati>*Ii<‘d. We luive practically the word 
ihri'c. That should r\taa-ralc.” 

A)id the rhM<i(ji* walked al'ont the Lihrary nnc^aslly. I could^^ 
see lie was very nii'.erahle and nneoinfortahle, and I resolved f 
weiiM say indhing (o him about my mi'-deineanant. It woidd 
<‘<ptally well jiriolher time, ik-^ido, it wii?^ only tor cftn'^olation^o 
myself - I did jiot, miliidpaU'. Ids l,eing ahlo to give any di^f 
ht‘lp in my own dillienily. AfP-r one or two turns up ainl dd 
fhi* room, during whieh 1 endeavoured to give an exeiilfiatory f 
lirjpeful lone to tlie eonversatioii, hi' stojiped and asked if llefji' ^ 
was in liis den. Yes, he was. Very well, then! lie would go lip 
and liave a look at him; and presently we heard his voice and tlie 
deliiupieril’s from afar. 

“ If llie (iovernor gives him a good hlowiug U[». it may do him 
good, even at liis ]»r(',M'nt age. Tint it's a pity he hasn’t done 2!|, 
oflejier, lo my thinking.” Thus Nolly, who then went on to 
improve the oirasion in tlie sense which some rather onc-aided 
views Tns]ured. “ You si'O what eomes of Music and Poetry, 
They’ri' all alike, lie’s got in with a gang of artist's, as they call 
themselves. I should call sonu' of them Authors and Musicians; . 
but they all talk of themselves as Artists, and say they mustn’t ' 
bo interfered with. It’s no use telling tliein they’re fooK.” 

“ Ahoul the same use us telling oilier iiiim they are fools, isn’t 

itr’ 


“Oh no! 1^1 ueh less. They are ooimeeted with the Press/- 
When they are told they’re fools, tlu-y get a friend to insert ift 
parngvaidi in a newspaper to sa.v they’re not.” 

“Put Iiaven’t thiy plenty of enemies who write opposition^, 
paragrardis, lo say they are't” ^ 

“That’s e.xaetly what they want I As long llio shiittleeoek ia^ 
struck at holh emls, it keeps up. It’s ns \ sav—Painters and, 
.Poets and Musicians are all alike.” And Nolly growled indig* 
nantly and lit a cigar. 

“ Come, I say now, Noll.v, all Painters and IVrusiciana don*^j 
make love to their friends’ wives.” Nolly wasn’t quite prepared to!^ 
admit this, but when pressed allowed that there were oecasiona’|!’ 
exceptioua. Even then he wouldn't let them off altogetbolii 




"Some of them,” said he, “behave ihomwlve^i with eemmon. 
dcucncy because it’s good taate, but Jioue 1 x(muw‘ it’s ritdii.*’ 

“I know a lot of most hard-working iiitui, whom 1 >houlil no^olf 
call great painters and K'ulptors, whoso liwvs are blaineh < uough 
to plejibc ^hs. (Iruiidy hiTsilf.” 

“Ah ye-j—but tlu."se chaps of Ueppiuo’s are Arfi\t\ -real 
^Artists —who do previous little work. Wlun tluw do it's in>pire<l, 
and nobody ean see tlie beauty of it outsid< tin jr own eireh*. 
The cliaps .\ou nuan are always pegging aw.t.s, and aien'l iu- 
flpired at all.” 

—never mind them! T<U me more about this bu'«iii* 

“T c‘\p(cl<d it all, ,vou know’, and w.'isn’f snrprisid. You 
wouldn’t Iii\t‘ b(.iu if vou’d s((n Hum at Tlujrnbern's. t wi ut 
there onee tvvlee. 'llure was i’ejipnio piaving and .suming <dd 
songs to Mrs. Tri]>» V and her sist. rs, rgli!" 

“\Ye11 - hut ll'at a-> no harm, anvlunv.’’ 

“j*vot If (1)1 V Indji’l spoomd ami fawm<l over (he euh as tlu'y 
did. And llu n (Ik \ m ido him re.id hm l\)ims! Kamdi!” 

“ Wh it did lu K id i ” 

“Doi.’t ,\on know hi-> lx i-ilv poem, * A Trilogy of Kn’r M''iin‘e)i,^ 
—Je 7 (l>el, M«''salina, ami Mary Magdah n, 1 think tin v wi i< i Me 
V might at k.ist h.ive softi m d ‘(nne of (lie Si rlptnr.il i vpfi'.'^ions.” 
.'’ From vvhicli it will he sf‘( n ihat Nolly ohiectid ni Ai.g!o'Sa\(iii 
1 auiliurisid vir^ious of Oriental idea'*, as imuh a-» l.o le lud 
done. 

“ Bnt,” I a-'lceil him, “what lironght about the split hetwri'n 
'Menelans and And how did it gi t to llna-hiiip point {’* 

“Well! All vi‘ know i-. Ih.it >esterdav we eanie hack from 
• town—I had ealltd at (lie Mnsium in •rirniTU iSlpcet for (ho 
'fiovernor—■and wlmi we got to the ho^l‘^(‘ we luard a greit row 
going on; and the Oovirnor said, MVhv, (hat’s Joiv’-, friiml 


Thornlierrv's voice’ And so it was. IIis voice and my prieious 
little hrotlur’', in gnat trepidation.” 

**What was Tripiy K\ving<” 

. “As mar as I caught it, it was, *Yon miscrahle Hide sneakt 
you dare to say that. I’ll thrash yon again.*—* Say vvh.it ^ ’ s,xv«» 
ff^Toey.—* Sav Kmily eneourngid you,’ wiys Thornhfrrv. ‘You 


ji^now iTs a lie as will as T do.’—‘T did—didn’t mean to siy llmt/ 
%»T8 Joey, humbly, *1 only in-meant to sav it’s wasn’t .all me.*— 
I'^That'a every hit as had,’ nays Tripey. flashing out at him.’—^‘Oh 
1^.0 —please, no,’ sa.vn .Lm-v. \V<* heard all this on tin olhir -idc 
iof the fi'iKS'—involuntary eavesdropperd. Then we came in, and 


^ 4911 ^ out, ‘ Wlmt’a the row?’” 



'saa* 

^ -t ' 

I n, 

** And wBat was iho row? At least, wliat was the explanation? 
‘^.locjy f?ave liis to the Gov<riior, who took him away, into tho v 
house. 1 walked away with Thornberry. T quite s>mpathized?^t 
with him, and 1 think In his position 1 bliould have done exactly 
wind he cl id.” 

“J understand that he chastised Master Joey, who of course;!); 
eouldn’l do anytlunj^ in the way of self-d« fence. Wasn't that it?”--' 
“ Well I It was, rather. I’m sorry to say. It wam’t like that at 
niy school. Noryourai” 

“ I'ar from it! Too far, [ should say. No matter how small-, 
you were, * IJit hack tirsi, and think about it after’ was the rule at ' 
St. Withold’s. W< aec c pted the injunction to ofTc r the other cheeky 
to the simter, as tmaniiij:' that we oiij^ht to him anolht r op- 
portnnitv of proiokinpr us l/ihind the (Moi^ters wh<*re the fb^hiS' 
were. Hut what was 'I'npcv’s account ot the hnsiric'ss^” 

“Much wlut \ou iriijirhf bujiiioM'! Jlis wife eame to him and 
complained of Ikp hivinjic ‘ foif^ollrn hiiuM‘lf,’ whatcvc'r that 
incMiis, and ''.lid it wni'i liis duty to spc'ak sc'riouslv. Of eourso 
Tripev wouldn’t allow that IhlcMi had been leading Paris on. Oh 
dotr, no! —’’ ’ 

“ I like him for that ’’ ;! 

“So do I. Not a b.id bov, Tripev I All the same she had ledC 
him on, keeping her'^i If cimle within the letter of the law, of 
course. And thin tb«* sluiiid liltle idiot—I’m half sorry for him ! 

all the while - hi ing human mvself-” / 

“ And then tho .stupid little idiot-?” 

“ Well! As he e\pre‘'Si d it to his f.ithcr—ho gets * overtaken by 
a passionato admiration’ for the minx—that’s not the' go\ernor’iS'-; 


expression, of cmiiisc’^ —and then the Apslc*y Packets suddenly^ 
enterc'd au fomi du Ihtairc, and there w'as a tableau!” 

“If the* Apsk>y Packets had eonie in fi\e minutes sooner Bep,.; 
would have been silting on a chair at a respectful distance nursing-^? 
his hat and c*aiu', and bedng a real visitor. If they hadn’t come itt v 


at all Mrs. T. wouldn’t luue rushc'd away to complain.” 

“ T don’t think we can wonder at In r. Old Mrs. xVpslcy Packed?: 
was there. Tt wasn’t only Iho \oiing onos. Tho old lady Waa.^ 
Mrs. (’nndouT in this x>orfonnanei'. Hut I tell you soriouslir^l 
Joe, that I think it was a good j'(»b Mrs. C.nidour came in— 
wcaknoss itself in this thrt'etion. However, he* shouldn’t have's 
Buid that about * oncourageinent ’ to tho lad>’s husband. That wai^ 
what mndo Tripov Ihro up. I must bo off! I shall bo late aK 
Hampstead.” And Nolly departed, begging that I would 
things for his father as mueli as posbiblc. I thought ho miohii 
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have done so more hiinsoK. But had ho a still worse view of tho 
imbroglio fhuu ho had actually admitted? 

Ab 1 said iiodiiiig to Dr. Thor]>c about my own utTairH on tho 
top of the Deppino soandal, and I’ortuuatrly h<* hatl h.ul iu» time 


to notice my own deprossiou Ix-foro h<‘ told ino the cuum' of his, 
he remained <piite ignorant of my Father’'^ seriioi-^ lapse*; and 
when I parto^l from him lato in the* evening, 1 had, I liope, luadit 
his Sunday afternoon Ir-s miM'raldo than it \toulil «)ther\^ihe liuvo 
been, \olly went away to the Speneers’ at llaa^p'^^^M^^, to say 
good-b,\e to the Alison Karquharsons. They bad broji lawk from 
his coffee plantations for a ludiday, an<l wcto jns| starting again 
for Ceylon. You renteunbor porliaps that tliis was Sarita Spm- 
cor’a married name? As for Master Ik'p]>iuo, he k<pt oat of tUo 
way, Ann rejairh'd that be W'as writing in his room—writing a 
few lines on to Ifek'n of Troy, [ suppose! 

‘^What do you rn.tke of tin* iVot. DoePw?'^ stiid I, as yyc pat in 
the Tjibrary t(»gotlicr after lnn<*l.. 

“riu not b.ipj.y about him, doe. Can’t prepaid 1 am. Ho 
doesn’t s(<< m to me properly a>hiim<‘«l of himself, lie iliselaims 
ai\v real otTcinv with indignation; but condaiill.v lets on( an 
implication that a man d<M t no real wrong if he makes lov<* to 
his frif inls^ wivis under reservnlinii. I c.m’t make out quite 
whether ho eonsldcrs this sort of thing as a jirivili're 1>> wbieh 
poets and artists ami persons <»f are to be admitted, «.n tbo 

ground tliat good taste w’ould never break tlio heveiilii eoininand- 
nu'nt. I’c'rliaps ho iloes.” 

** I’m not n person of qrisf, so I’m no jndg<'. 1 f I h.nd been tho 
little brother of a child I found wecfiing in th<' str<'el this morniug, 
I should h.avc <lonc exactly what lie did. Tie had he< n lent a half- 
fiuckod pear-<lr(q> on condition tliat Iw should only lake one nnck 
and give it baek, and as soon as IwM fairly got it in his inoutli 
he ran away. Hat then I don’t want other little hoys’ pe.'ir-drojjs.^^ 
^ see tlie application of the story. fiOt ns hop<* doey will got 
tL new pear-drop all to himself. 1 find a sort of satisfiu»tion in 
talking as if bo was a baby. In fact. I’m grateful for your 
comparison.” 

The Doctor dwelt a good deal on this idea; and then we <*lmttcd 
of other matters. lie never alluded now to the t<*rini'ja1ion of my 
engagement to Jane Sp'^ncer. I ha<l, of <*oursc, tnlke<F <'>f it to him 
at tho time; but wo had both steered clear of the w-al underlying 
reason, though raeh saw the other’s rniinl. All (ho same, 1 know 
IMirfeclly well that in his heart he had hf)ped for a new p('ar-ilrop 
;|pr me, all to mystdf, as well as for the Poet. J a^ked him whedher 
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'hB thought NoHy was in tic way to anything of that Rorf, and ho 
.^replied, “Well—I shouldn't like to sav--lhing<» arc always going) 

\ on. Nofliing at Ihis niorncnt Ihough, I fancy.” ' 

So I did not <'afcchi/o him, and presently lie aaid he had got 
the wrong ‘■i)ei‘t}u*les, and would go ainl get the others. He could 
find tin 111 best hirnsedf. 

I heard a furtive fool-Up oul-ide. It was Master Beppino, who 
had se‘i/<d the opfiortiinitv of his father’s absence—not ln-ing, I 
snpfiose, very ki'< n for publicity—to come and gather th<* opinions 
of Burope ab»»ul his ise.ip.ide. I shouldn't word it this way; only 
that 1 found before- he hael betu two minutes in the room with me, 
that he‘ w’UH really \e ry vain of it. 

“(’ome in and 'how’ yeiiir face, Be*p,” Rahl T; “I hear you've 
hofn elistinaiiishing vonrself?” 

“Oh no, doe* V.nu*(‘” s.iiel lie. I can’t iiretend to spell or 
drsoribo his miru-ing and elr.iwling aceeiit; but it mav give some 
clnc t«) it that ln' distiindly eallevi ini* Juvmre. “You mustn't 
quite' say that! Von .‘•houleln’t be so aevee-e on a poor chap—not 
for tins saw I eif thing!” I e-spressed nneertninty about what the 
Rort of tiling was, ainl found that the “poor chap” was deriving 
nnieh *eah'^tH«*tion from li'aving it in elonbl. lie evidently was 
hanging lomriiiglv on the outskirts of Dem Juan, so to speak, and 
was reluetaiit to give* up such honours as he fedt e-ntilk'd to. 

, “ Whe n a gvalrl like Kmilv 'riiornberry-” said Beppino, and 

Iheri w'cid olT at a tangent. “ ITeiwe'ver. I'm revly not qualified to 
aay iiTivthing about Ttipev. Ill’s an exeedlent fedlow and all that 

uort of thing. Ihit a g>airl like 1‘aivily asks for more-” 

“ y'nu dieln’t ask for umre yostenlay when you had your licking, 

; an.vhovv. l‘n|W” 

“Oo- Juvence'! flow oan you l>e so— lirnotlc!** 

“ Wf 11! ” saiel 1. “ pe'rliaps 1 am rather brutal. \\’liy, lice’s double 
your si/ol” It n\dly was impossibk* to wash ime’s mind of the 
• idea of the extreme youth of the delinquent, llis further npolo- 
gies (or s, If.gratulations) we're eut short l\v T)r. Thorpe's n'turn. 

: stayed to put my hoots on, .hve,” said he. « T’H walk back a 

hit of tho way with you.” 

And h« accomtianied me ns far as Olapham Common, and then 
turned back, imtting up his uinhre'lla in a drizzle that had begun. 

I made my way home chilled and elcjcctoei. 
i My Father had not gone to Ivd. Ihw was in a heavy snoring 
I deep ill the big leather armchair in the Snuggery, with his silk 
: handkerchief over his head na urinal. There was no bottle on the 
; tftblo bchide him, and T iufcrn.d that the faithful Pheencr had 










more than trna to hor trust 1 thoi^lit it best to rouse tbo elcepcr^^ 
“It’s all right Nipper dcar,’^ said he, **it*B all ri(;ht. T’nv; 
,, ashamed of myself—don’t you f ret I ” 

1 could have ori(*d outri#flit like a child. “Oli, Dnddv, Daddy,” 
said I, “ tion't talk cf it—let it alouo. What dois it mat ter ^ ” 

But my yulluT was not going to accej»t a'^si.,t.nn*e fnmi pre\ari- 
ration. “J”r’aps nothing iuatters,” said lie. “But it wH-ins to 
me this matters ns much as anything ol'sc. I’m not going to 
occur again, thoimh—not if 1 f.ui help it I J^e m.ido a ht gin¬ 
ning straight oik Little (’Ii m< ntina’s took away the hottle!” 

I couldn’t help laughing at tins and felt almost eheerful-tho 
first time that day. “Ntver mind, Dud,” said I, we’ll git it 
all right siimdiow.” 

He evidently thought that he had made enough <'onf<"'^ifUi to 
Justify a nvii'w ut esh niiating cireimistanees. “ Champ.p'ue,” 
aaid he “is pison, (nn Voove ('luk-what, an<l a man can’t elurk 
- what he swallir.. 1 wasn’t singiu' though, NippiT, was IZ”—1 
; said ei‘rlainlv not ! 

“Not ‘a Laiulkulv of France s}u‘ loved an Oilici'r, ’tis said,’ nor 
; * stick \ in up .'ig’aiii in thi‘ middle of a three eeiit pie*^ ” 

‘t “ Neitlu r of them—tpiile ei'rtain.” My Fatla r s< fined reassured. 

5 ;*^Thtif’s somdhinfj, aiivliow,” saiil he. “The oth<‘r Arhifratevrs 
Awa.s singiu’ holh. Likewi-e * liule llrilaiinia.’ Weah.-headid 
cards, the two on Vnil ’’ 

.1 “I’m afr.inl joii w'on’t get any ehange out of that, D.ad,” said 
“Inraiee voii never do sing.’’ My Father ignorid the ek nelms. 
li “One of these ear<L,” pur'-ued he, apparently with a vi«w of 
j^Bbow'iiig the unmusital character of liis eompanion, “was a ship- 
^.^uilder—t’other’s a housebreaker!” T niadi* a comment. “Not 
4 professional ’and. It’s a business, is hou«ehreaking, and a pay- 
'iiing (ftie at that. lie gives you a estimate and pulls y<»u dmvn 
'tjaud carts yon away off the ground at so much a load, or pa>s .you 
much down for your carcasi*. Then when you rebuild he sella 
;vStoU your .stock brick hack at a pound a thou‘-and took ns they 
,^ri80 bats and all, and you charge's them on as noo if the (’Icrk of 
^Wojksi don’t cut in or won’t take a fiycr to hold his tongue.” 

M'' ** That doesn’t sound honest—to an outsider.” 

I “It’s honest if you say.s as I do to the eiistomers, *TTer(*’s mo 
d Ooxeter & Bulstrodo (that’s his firm —his name’s Sims)—arc 
s^ing to He and cheat and ewadc our obligations as hard as ever we 
—so just you sec that it’.s allowed for in the schedule or con- 
as the case may he——” 

SjThese reyelations paused on the entrance of Phccncr with a 
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tray on Yfhi<'h T perceived a whiskey-bottle wjlh hot water and 
lemons. 

"I did just like yon Paid, Muster .foseph,” haul she. wasn^fc 
goin;; to let him liuve it. arul he di<lii‘t it. But 1 told him 

1\1 briMf; it in when ,vou «duu hack. They <lo hay it’s bi&t not to . 
cut ’('in iitr ther.” 

I’hceni'r said thl-. u» out' who liad be('ii in llu' way of pood * 
nutlioritie-^, ^o t toi»lv h( r word for it, <sj)(ci.dlY as I tlioiipht t ■ 
had sotii<\vh<r«’ hear<l th< lluinr and mi\(d a reason¬ 

able iiipl\te.ip for mv Father. Plmiur rennA«d the botllo 
r»*liph)usly as snrm a (\»r I ha I pound out a wiia ulassftd. My 
poor l)addy sal l(Mikiiip »»n, with a rather ri«lieulous liilf-ruoful . 
expression <m lui fiiee. “All ripht,” saul lu, “>011 e'nrry it off 
and loi'k it up, / won’t riiarr\ >ou if >011 don’t,’’ whi<'h was a 
funny w ly of landiup sueli an imi»orl lut siihjn't smldenly on 
the tapH. Pimm p’s wmv of r(<‘(i\iup it wms onyinal, and did 
he*P endit, to un ihinKinp. “If.’’ -.he paid, “I hive to e’nrry 
away tin* whisKe\ from all tin* ytiilUrnen that ain’t poinp to marry 
rne, I hall li.ivi' my luiuis full, Masti r .lostph,” and disappeared ■ 
with il, wishiup us pood nij-’lit with pevfo< t pr.iviu. 

“kittle (MiUKuhna’s u iiiee pirl,’’ saiil mv Father, hnnping 
ovi'r his irrop as tlu're was no more eoinlnp, and inakinp the most 
of it. “What’s ,vonr opinion, Xipperf” 

M.v opinion w IV favonr.ible av far as it wvnt; Imt awaited v 
de’ve'lopnu'nl of thi' 'uhieet. It eaine. '' 

“ I -houldn’l ’.IVe tin ’.irt to marrv apnin, after .your mother, 
doey I’m a sort of nude widder hy nature, lint if [ w’asn’t I . 
miplit do worse than litth' (’knu'utinn,” ami mv Fathi'r liphtod ■ 
his f)ipe ami iiausul for oneournpement- vvhl<*h was not forth- s 
corn!up. 'rh«‘ f.ne't is, I had pone to Dr. Thorpe hoping for 
puidnnes’ on this very point, which was iiii])endinp; and now felt 
fio sick with the ditliemlties of life, that 1 lit him smoke his pipo j 
out without savinp anvthinp. and then annouiieid that I had a' 
hcaehu'hi' ami shoukl po to 1m d. It was past one o’clock before 1; 
tnrne'd in, afti'r four-and-twenly of tlie most unsatisfactory hours’^- 
1 over .spi'nt in m.v life. y 

The' Mibje'ct mav be* ''aid to have pi'maincd on the' tapis by^ 
common consent, without anv one pursuinp it. or embarkinp on 
or trenehinp on it, or dolmr anvthinp om' diX's with subjects exeiejpi ? 
avoidlup it. Next Sunday T w’ent apvin to Dr. Thorpe and foupd^ 
him alone, Nellv had vanished to a irreat cricket match some^ 1 
W’hcre in the country, ami Beppino had shown a judicious delicacy;'^; 
goiiip nvvav to hia rooms at Oxford. 



soeep^' 

, < 

' "lie’s somewliere else, at any rate,'*’ said the Doctor, "and for , 
the present I can’t say I’m sorry How's >our father ? ” 
f "I wanted to talk about him. Doctor IK’s bi.x,n giTiuK timiljlo 
hgairi. Poor old Dad*’’ 

"Poor old Joo” *'ijd the Doctor, lookin,jf at ino wi‘?tfiill>, 
"Walk round tin girdcn an<l till im ill limit it” 

Tho pc irs iMTo .1 poor ind liti crop tin's yin Tor today 
must have been lb t\V(nt\ ^ivJh, is m> biithdiv w is tlu « uht- 
eonth, and the funt was not n< ir picking v‘1 ^^c lutuid Ihia 

with a tomuion t nstiousmss of old nu morns nnl thin I wi ul 
hack to nu 1 itbr 1 niiiittd tlu ocruriciui of \t t« id«v \\<ik, 
"But,” sikI 1, “it IS /i>ss</;/f till! he w IS r< illy niisl iki ii about 
how much flmmpvnc lu could sifcly tike is lu rinli diiiik't 
anything but wlu'^kc> lie vi is upsd it \is widdin' but w is 
very good for *1 I mg linu ifUr ’ 1 iKsijs sjokc cf it as Vi’s 
wedding—never 1 )s-,ic s 

“Lets III ike tlu most we cm of if in/how gne* good fortuuo 
the benefit ol the douot Ihit \ou siv Striphini Dowde well (it 
tieklcs nu so tint inmf' tint I ii)ivi\s sjy it when I e an)— 
Scnphini Doweh sue 11 le irds tlu lion in his den and e irnes aft ly 
his will ke \ 1 idle ^ ” 

This led nitiiilh to a inrritiie of m\ e on%e tuition with 
Phierur em tb {Mtnielu it diniui uul ot how m\ I itiur hid 
angled for mv sine lion smee " I shouldn’t liki ” sud 1, "to wiy 
anything to influenro, one wiy or the othfi, unless-” 

“Unless fthlt? ’ 

“ ITnli ss > ou ndv ise d me to ” 

“Go along with vnu, Joe’ Putting tho responsibility off on 
me’ TIo'fte\cr, Ill think aboiil it” Wo sud nothing further 
then, but when we were sitting together that evening In resumed 
the subject 

- “I’vo been tlunkmg it well over, Joe, and Pm of opinion—now 
ycHi mustn’t bo shocked —” I sud I weiuldn’t and ho took i very 
long pinch of sniifT before proceeding—“ IVo rome to the cem- 
clusion—thit thevM beltcr-be married ” The mieldk of this re- 
tnark w is filled with i mu ere' worthv of its piovoe ilion, inel llu 
last words came with n run Ihc Doctor then shut clown fb Iiel 
hf his snuffbox ritlor as if lu had rnirned the couple ami shut 
them both in, anel gave two taps on tb hd to rce ord tin nnnibe r 
l^ide. 

^ ** I’m only thinking of m? ‘’VTotber,” s ud T 

; “I’ll be answerible for that Your Afother would be certun to 
Hunk first of your Bather’s welfare. Besides, ;you may lie pretty 
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fiuK tlicrcV a ‘;flti«»fartory arrangement on ihc other side. You may 
h.w il ill lu GmI s hajuK” 

Ifis ‘'piail IK oil (Cffifidnin in a licrcaflor w'l'^ co 9tron{? that it 
olUn liiilihldl lip lilvi this nid loiild not lx kept down T5nt ho 
would tli<ii di 1< r slifhfl> to whit Ik ( ill« <l Oithodouht, apologiz- 
line IS i( wi K to ‘•oiiK s ipp -ititious 31r-> Grundy iii who-sc t>oa 
HK 11 ( onluli IK (oiiutid I iiidiiiiKy 

‘ <)1 < <mi ( ’ ]i( (oiiliimid, ‘ I shouldn’t su so if Vi w is here. 
Ihit whin it’s only loii uid nu \\( miy lx is iinpiojici as we like. 

Jt s a viiy liiimv linn thou, h wlun you < onu to think of it, 
tint one •■hould liui mk i louth shut on this '-ubjifl hy the 
1 iuml\ He pi» <nlitiM of UtliKunt It’ i (iiiioiis Xiini-^is of 
IIk ( oi n ( t ilu l( ’ 

“ Will u 1 It] \ iih \ou T)o(t( r, I ilwsy^ think ns ^ou do When 
I in doll I L < I 11 uditi IK d 

“ W h\ h ul<l \ )U h lii*.ht<ii(d iny d( ii hin ^ \ftir ill, it’s a 

ep I fi u «1 (Il >' n of huiiK ir tt f win to < ilrh inysdf 

nou<\i'“liii ifl( 1 d( ith I >-11 uld siinplv du ot Iniditii It 

would II dU 1 t d lid if tin tilin'- tint did tin knowing 

aiopjxd, iiid 111! I uowii vvishd tuhulv to il-. < wn d( mk ^ But 

you ulw ly-. '■ i\ \ou di n’f niidnstind th il nlr i So k I’s talk 

,d out yoiii I ithi i Uld It M( t i| hv u s <i1oik W li it do you loilly 

think yoiisill pviltiiM youi M Uki out ol tin (picslioii till yye 
nil M * IK rc'-' ^ 

‘ I thinl ni\ 1 itlui’i (hiiKis of tiddino- Im (ni my would ho 
gt« <d< I V itii in ilK 

** \nd \mi think (knuntuu—no’ Sinphnu—OondcswcU 
wouM I < 1 pi< d ilK ^ 

“Mu s tl« onK oiu tint olh 1 Ik rlnps it j‘-n’t fur to say 
flu\id«iid l>ut slu would Udpt ’ 

“ k on u ni\ hoN it is in (uni’s h iiuK .lust \oii k i\c il thoro'’’ 

[ d n’t know h >w f ii I w i t ikui"- it out of tlu luiids of the 

Alnuikhu Iw MMn/ t> 1‘hniui, is I did it tlu lu \t ojiportunity, 
ihjil n«\t tmu III latlui wuilidtiunne lu r sh« un liila‘*kmy 
hiuo IMudui nurtly '^ud “\is M ish i JfM]ili think youl” 
and the lionet hold w< nt on n-> usu d I? A 1 f« Il i iw nul cold and 
thin, and that all tlu p isl 1 h id known w i^ slidintr *iw ly from me, h* 
and no futuic was <onuiig to t ike its ]»1 ui Oonsolalion had to be 
iNtiutod from tho lutnitus ot ht< , ind 1 re illy believe that my A 
(liiudnn Atigd, or some oth» r luiufuont nnsu n uremy often' 
St u« d off n too grt. it oppu s^u n ol iiulnuboly yiludi might have 
end'd in i rvor, by s* nio sud'ltn sweit siiggcsti'in ot composite 
tliflei mill iiite 11 hiiitgiiiK moyoimuts ot axes of yibration-—oy 
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Sttdb titilife. I hav^tt^t tlie fdigHtcst Vhat tltia diio m^al 1 l«,' 

aving put it tojictlirr at raivlom; but ttuvli!mif5iin<i of an equally 
racing nature were often shot down from the Muo to on »q)\ juv 
ind and avert suicide. 1 Ivuow of nothing like iu\ention to luuko 
ijjifo palatal>lo. 

f\ But even in thii lu Id iinpli a‘?antne^s cropp<d up. For one day 
frunning tiiv e%es throuah the nd\erti''emont'> m lh(‘ ihnuimr I 
j^nie suddtiih on one with a Uautiful putiire tint striuk niv 
mind as \erv tiniiliar. And iIk' tt\t <!<''« nl'(d il a*' MtCladvin 

a 

Fkt( lc\ Spluijeil I airiiK’ with Do ible Ihiiponilv Movi nu at! 
'And aiiiu‘M d to tint t< St w<ie l»''tnuomiU to ilu i th (t th.it it 
'developed a <‘ir< u^-t ill! ot hor>ts’ pow< r on tlu' l>riik*‘ mou‘ ih vii 
-was ]>romi''td, tint it had mu a llions.md hours without lu itiug 
and would OMili iPh h.iM iun a thousand more onK !or tin Stiike; 
that it', eoniianiition of oil w.i-. so Muall that \onr little hotlle \ou 
sent with it was still luailv full and so loitli. 1 jiiu-t sav I was 
in a pnat r.igi, and it (t rtanilv did mo good. 

; “WJiat do \ou tliink ot lho(, Hons s nd J throwim' him tliu 
journal. Ami lloiu gave ou • of his luivist whi'tli on nivu'd. 

; “Think,” s.iid lie. ‘MMiit did I till sou. ,Io \.iU(i ^ Tli'if’s 
the man lli.il eallid mo undirlniidt 1 •-hould like to know why 
it’a und< rh Mid to ki--. an tnjiinni’'. dniKlitir wh<n •■he (d •-> it. 
- Anvhow, ilN mill li m<»re nmh rhaiid to jur.ite nii iiundioM'’ 

“Of coin i 1 (Muld ni^lilide )>toctiding'.,” s,id I. “I’ll le 
a soheilor ahoul it.” 

“No, you wmi’t, old (hap, T know you too will” And llnii 
‘iSOTncthiiig oeeiirri'd to me. “ WIiv, of eoiir'-f‘.” 1 lid, “he (.iiise of 
$Mrs. ^lai .inis'll r and Mrs. ^laeallisti r’-i h.ihv. \o. rf eonr‘'r‘ I 
tfpiionldn’l—I didn’t rreolliet she was tlu' (»ld hiiinbui*\ d.iuglit( r.” 

“Now, you «oe what a doiil)le-dv(*d old ‘-ni .ik my r('pt etahle 
iTather-in-law is. lie knows pi rfretly well .vou won't act, heenuso 
:'bf upsi'tting J( aiiiue. And he ealled me undirlMiid, hieaii’-e I 
l^ssod, efe and Bony (niarmd at some h ngth on his grievariee, 
Iflointing out that if he had asked Jeannie to promise to marrv him 
would h ave hemi dilFcrcnt. “But,” said 1, “.son eon‘‘i(I(n(l 
^ourself hound to her?” lie replied of eour«'o he did, adding, 
I*But thin it was T did the kissing! If she’d kissisl me I '•hould 
Imve considered it a promi-.o.” 

“ Wlienever is that blessed baby coming, Bon.y?” 

“It’s been duo ever so long. And the nursi* has another engage¬ 
ment next month. So if il doesn’t arrive in a fortnight there’ll 
|e the Boose’s own Delight.” 

Satan missed this little gratification, for Archie junior ap- 
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'.pcarea iout days after tbo conversation. He in due course an- 
,nounccd, Ihrouffh his affonts, his desire to enter the Christian' 
.Church as Archibald Stcphfjiisfm !Macallistcr, and invited mo to 
bo present <ni llie occasion of his induction. 

I wasn’t at all sorry t<j have something to look forward to, aft 
the plot continued to thickt n at homo—if there was a plot. I‘ 
should have said that the anthf)r of the drama—if it was a drama!. 
—was v<iry unskilful, and laoked constructive power. For the 
approach of the climax was only shown by an increase of my- 
Bad’s efTrontery in representing Aliss Dowdc'swcll as yearning for 
Wc<lh)ck. “You kr‘(<[) yonr eyes on them V>oots, little Clementina, 
and w ‘0 Cook «loesn’t put. ’»‘in l«)o near th«i lire, or I won’t marry 
you,” and “ You tell Cook the soup was all pepper—and blow her 
up sky-high, or I won’t marry yoii,” and “ Shut that door when 
you go out, or I won’t marry you, little Clejruailina,” are examples 
of the way in which ho strove to envelo]) himself and I’liwiior in a 
sort of halo of Matrimony, with a vi<jw, as I thought, to make 
me the originator of a serious discussion on the subject. This 
<!Onie<rture prov(*(I triu', for on my saying to him one day after 
<linner (hat 1 should really like to know how far ho was merely 
joking, and wlu tlicr lie was nut a little in earnest, he replied with 
a much nearer approach to seriousness, that she was a nice girl 
and one mlgld do much worse than little Clementina. “Very 
easily,” saiil I, “but would you be more comfortable if you vjrere 
to marry her i ” 

“ Well, Ni[)per dear,” said ht% nft(T smoking a long time, beside 
liis nllowanee, eoneod<'«l from a IxUtle Vheener had carried away, 

“ 1 won’t Ttjarry Httlf', t?lcnu*ntina nor anybo<ly else-” He 

jtoppud without a full stop—perhaps with a comma—and waited 
for me to supply something lie miglit contradict I supplied it' 
rather too lat<^ for <lramatic <?ftect, as T was watdiing a beautiful 
fimoke ring 1 had despatehod across the table. When it died away 
I merely said. “ Baddy dear, I shan’t run away from here 
till you do-” 

“ Bon’t you bo iii such a hvirry, Nipper,” said he. “ I was going 
io say (only yon must be interrupting) that I wouldn’t marry lit-, 
tie Clementina or any ono else, not without first consulting th^"! 
Doctor.” 

“ Good Gracious, Bad,” said T. “ Are you afraid of your lung^ 
or your heart, or what’s the matter?” 

A certain placid satisfaction on my Father’s face showed mu, 
that he would soon find materials for a distinct statement in ths(; 
opportunities for contradiction ho was creating for himself* 
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^^Sfotiijn^wlife^!*,’*'said W **Kbv!fer was ower in my lunt,® 
Thtn I aakod him why on earth did lie want tn e(tn«ult tho Do««h>T^ 
He replied with another queation, and an air of injury. 1^ 

ever knuw*him eonsuh a Doctor about liis lu tilth ? Jf he had any¬ 
thin;' wroii" with hi.s wifals^ wasn't a dis'tor the very last, piTson liiqi 
should consult—if 1 eanu' to thjit. tho only por.soii in the world 
he shfuililn’l consult? A li^jfht broke upon na*, and I iKTccivcd 
that Dr. Tliorpe was the int<‘jideil arbiter. 

“Why, of <*our''i', Nipper! And 1 was telHii’ you so, only you 
intermixed me. The iik a of me eonsullin’ a di»etorin’ doctor!” 

But it struck me very stronqly that, however eompliuieiilary 
such a n fereiice mipfht be, if would hardly be fair, jil'lor my Into 
oonver''a1ioii with Dr. Tin>ri»e, to throw sueli a ri'spousibility on 
him. ^ly Father <'(jaitate<l u little, and adraitt<‘d il. “ Maybi) 
you're rijfbt,” said lu‘. And he remaiiu'd silent ami relleetive 
lhrou;;h a whok* pip<. 

1 never was surprised at an\lhIn;T uiv Father did. K«> when 
BheetuT came in wilh tlie aeeustfuuiMl (pie-'lleii-- was tluTe any- 
thinpr eFe? -I was se'.in'oly t.-iken abaek at his repl.viufr, “Yes, 
link' ('l<‘tnenliiiM. You eau marry ua' if you like," and noiii;:^ oil 
ll;<htiiu' a m-w pipe*. i*Jue*ner stood half in the ilewirway ns niio 
, who Avas waitiu/? to hi'ur w’lial I'lsc then* wa-i, ami said, “ Wh.at 
doe'S ^fasti'r Je>'-epli say?” Master ile)se*ph inb'rposi'd no olestai'les, 
.“I think. Maste r.” saiel the' yemng I.idy, “ 1 should like to speak to 
Cook, ami ti'll yem teeiriorrow.” 

I jOfot away early lo-imerrow, k'livinpc malt<*rs te> nrran;;t‘ fln'iil- 
fK'lves. On my return I feninel that (!eje»k, a person of gre-at 
delieuey of feelinpr, had aehiseel ITuem'r that if "he* aeee*pted 
Master, she was heiund at ouce to ily the house and jeon he'r reki- 
tions in the country until the weddiujLr-day. Ae'eordlnKl.v, sho 
packed her box, Rot a four-wheeder, nml looked in at tny F.'Ulu‘r 
' at breakfast. “1 shall l»o very h-nipy to, Mast<*r,” said "he. “All 
right, little f'k'ine'ntina,” said he. “Tell Coeek amdher boiled 
\vhi<*h I’he'f'ur'r did, ami th<*n drove away Ijofore iny Father 
; realizeel tlio position. 

“T sniipose it’s all right,” saiel he, when flook apjjoareel with’ 
fthft egg and .m explanation, “hut 7 call it Timhuggin’.” 

When 1 returned, finding that the matter might he regarek'd a8 
^ settled, I arranged iivv own plans—and wrote to Lossie, of course— 
a very long letter this time. I thought I would defer sending it a 
' little for fear of having to counter-write it all later. There might 
he slips between the cup and the lip. 
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IJow .Tno .r mi y Hi n hft aloim willi hor, ami qiu(r. IIow 

li<* will writi' >t all to 1,0 sn M itcliiM kin^ Jt mini'. Tlity juo aloiif' Boiiio 
Tiioic. A »oy</i»'of/(I/»i»/i' <iu Ijoiij-Jcduuu* liui J. IIuw Joi’h walk lioiuo 
Win laipiiy. 

Au<im’\iiJ SrM'iiiN^<»N M \( \i,( wi^lu'^ must liiwn liccn 

lui^K pjv'•rjilt « 1 , jnr lit (iiitnpliil Inin-ill up .mhI turin tl piirplr wlioii 
prr’'-! for tin* .urn! iili‘ ol Ilajili iii. He r.w-dl a ])in\(‘rful 

voict* 111 pnili-,t. .mil indid 1 )./ •'iKi/ini' \i(d(iillv, ntlir wliich lu' 
it u]} n' .1 ii.id |ol>, <ind I'nnsultd limi^iU' vidi tlir laittic. 

I did nol wiiiu'', llu' piT midis, us (!u ro sonu ilitlU’ulty 
uboiil hit r md ni\ ill* l>nlli li'Miii* i'ili''< nl Iroin IIm* WorK'. at 

tho ',mit' I Mill I'll I I h.id ,i L'lMpliIi' aiiiMiht I'f it iruni Mi^s ,)tmu 
Kp< nci‘1*. M nil r \alidt,dd, in f U'(, himd (o p nv the \\,iy to an 
Ciisior rid umil In I i ii im and d.mi'S'. dhmt Ii.iil iialiii.dU' Lc'i ix 
0 met.dll ‘■(dim . since epr disrupt Ion. It mi'ild iml will Ji.U’O 
bmn ollurwii. lint we li.id im t m c islonallv' liy amddini, ainl 
had Ivid to ai 11 pt dll' poddimi as il stood, fmd <lo as imitdi as 
posNildc to I M nipt li\-l.indi 1*1 fmin lias inf to iiudndo iis aiiiom; 
i/n d* t mil iT.is tm n( Appnintim n( ■. suddetds' ri'colli cled l*.y tho 
Olio or till' odii r Ind doin' jinal servu’o in i inidiiif iis to linar oiir 
Ovoi. I diiidv till! (Mii’isti nina pailv, wlncii I joiiiid lali r in llio 
<lav, \\.is the ill I liino sin* and I li nl nn't for marly two ji'arsi 
widiout po sil'illts of rcirt it for (illior. 

S!w‘ was jus| eiiinina, out of du* t» a-'lu’nndn'ri d ri'i'i]>lion room 
IIS I Wild in. and wi* sljooK liaiid-i with .i roiilino sndlo. And X 
know that Mai'ic Maxiy, ‘'i\leen. ssho was standing hy, mado a 
iiu'nral noli* of onr di inranour as firoli.dils' tin' I'ornct ono for a 
couplo tint had ‘‘hrohen it otT," and thoiiKld sho was roally sooina: 
Iho world. T saw this fart in Mi^s Ma\e>’s larm* hluo t'sis, wlihdi 
stood wido open liKo stroit doors. Thin ! Wv'iit in and had tea, 
mid wont upstairs. Thon* 1 oanio ipion M.istt'r Maeallisti'r, who 
nflir a dii*p shop follmvint' iNlnii’-iion froui r< luniiionijf the 
Dosil and all his works, had waked up and ss'as heinf carried 
round to bo show'ii to Soolotv, scloot nu inhora of which svoro per¬ 
mitted to kiss him, hut with caution and reserve. F was ono of 
the privileged few—luy relations with his father at St. AVithoid’a 
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settled that!—-and wa<» tf>M by »T<}annir that it was ridiculeu-i^ to 
complain (as 1 had doiu) that bis clutk too •'null Ki^^l 
What could r o\p<Ht nt s»\ wicksi!—Wa'^u'r it aksmd, J uu v f 
Mis-* Sprncer as‘'iTi1<il in<iif>ij.iiitly» and ki^Md him luiMlt; it w is 
the other elm k, "o it «lid not pwimlieo oiir nluioiis in am way, 
liut it would h uo hi« u '.till »ol (o < h it. «il(i r ‘'iii h .i n irrow i 'm*i]>o 
of kisshii? Ihi* siiuo ou(' And tliiis it was ihu 1 lattii t<» lino 
siuli a tall aeiomil ol IIk' iihillioiis Paf'iui-^m <d M i i« r An hie, 

ITavini’ uniii mo l!i(si’ paitwulais un llie suhiiii ot piihlic 
inten st -|iisl as stpan{;(T-. eomi iso IntK and unhiiid :i1 a Mro 
or a roallv satisfaelorv Aceidml, witli loss ot lilo, u »iiniil to 
ho onl> till natural I'ourso ot ihimjfs tor Janoy to su, “ I licpo ohl 
Air. Vaiioo ktips will.” 

** Oh s, \iT\ wi 11. You know he’s to b<» uuinn d i '* 

“ Xo- indi I (1 I didn't’” And the \alidnlorv almo'-plu n* that 
hiin|> ahoul In r last nniaik ilMpii id and tnli h d awaloiud ihil 
Jam V f\id»ull\ lilt tint dmmoon hilwuu ijs^ with Mihiisi, 
Would lo a mi. diiiartnii', and tlaai'dit i( 1 1 Ioiom d to tin position 
not to oml.iik on it witli*>u1 an ai)olt)«'\. 'I’lu* In/i 1 ins ]ook< d 
Blraifthl It jjii . “I in i\ isk. in nn't I i? ” sanl slio; ** J dnmld so 
likt to luar .ilxiiit it. You know J mid to like >our Fallur h> 
mm li ” 

I'sod tot ^\„,j 1^0 ji»)idinin on the railway of lali < uiu* out 
of a ho\ and howiil a im! il .n lu should ha\( done. If ho 
was fluro, he was asln p. JJut not lontinl with In r mist ike in 
rfferrinp to a elosrd ehaplor of onr \oluine, Jam v pron i did (o 
make niattirs woiso hv railing sju ei.il nttintion fo the faet lint 
theie wrro pa-’-a^.'is that nmi not he foryolten, thereby isolalinff 
and oinphisi/iiif? what it was lx ttir to foimt. 

“I don’t mean,’’ .sht‘ went on, “ tlial I don’t—th.ii 1 slioiddn’t— 
that r don’t like liim now. Will —>011 know wliiit I im in! Any¬ 
how, do ple.i'.e till mo about his inarriapre-” And Janoy pot 

fout of the dantfi roils trroiimJ, as one iseipes from sinkiufc in a 
morals hv a smldi n rash lor a hard island. 

' I told her all about the domeslio tient, un(?rudj:»inKly (noiij<h. 
' X'or I rcjoetid witli MM>in the idea tliaf smh cxci-siye caution wai 
necessary. Was it not a want of eonfidf nee in Jamv, almo I a 
disrcspoetful ont*, to eoii'^ider it so? As for myself, if laim to the 
■same thing whatiyer happencil. If (for Joi-y No 2 w.ns getting 
' uneasy on the suhioel) th< re should he any reerndesi c m e of Janey 
—well! bO much the better! If not, it nally wasn’t a Innging 
matter. 

Ought it not to have Ix'cii one? Had 1 any right to dismiss, 

W 
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T did, tho possibility of a ptroiigor iiitorcat than my owii, under 
wliai tiiay hu\i‘ l)C<‘ix ihr pretext that it was a point of honour 
to hIxjw in Janoy by doiiiij so? I hope I deceived 

in>sclf. 

J K.iv<* (lien a eoinplcli' account of my Eathor'a occentrw* H(‘Oond 
cfiiirNliip, Mini diuu'.v lani'li<d a j^ood deal 1 heront; so much so, in 
fuel, (lint it was iieo<>s'.'ir.v to \\ip«* her oy<*s. WHIuai she had done 
this I think wo both foil tliiit n lol’s-ho-sorioua wave was duo, and 
W(‘ Kotllod down to it without funuj' hack to a society tone, which 
sliowed tliat w<i wi*ro eomf<jrl.ihh‘r. 

“ It*M all very tiiu' to laugh,” said she, “but T’m afraid it’s no 
laughing matter to you. Hhall you go on living with your 
Father? ” 

“Oh. no! It’s too rum! You have no idea how queer and 
uiu'onifortahlo it is “fuul all without any of us wanting to make 
any di eomfort, or show any little teiaiiers in the matter. It docs 
siSTo hard that when there are so few people to consult, and none 
ot ih«* K(gulati«in soiinss of niisiT.v, tliat liuiiuiti natun* should bo. 
unable to take adx.inlaoe of it and be happy. Of cour.si' if thero 
wa-* to he a ‘■t'ltk'itinil ou(« would clear the di'cks for a<‘tion. Put 
there Won’t !>«■ liur.” .l.iui-y looki'd very grave. “There ought to 
1)0 a settli'MU'nt,” ‘-aiil '^lie. 

I did not enter into .luy di''eus'^iou f>f this point, us Jaruw’a re¬ 
mark \v.\s oTio 1 have alwa.v.s ho.ml made uiuhu* llu' same cirouin- 
slanoi's, npp.inntl\ au(ouiati«‘alU. T have alwa\s elassiliod it as 
an iu\oliiutary decision of well-regulated intelhs-ts, a sort of 
Judicial Siu e/(' on llu'ir part, and have, so to speak, w'aited until 
tlu-y had put awiiy flielr poek<‘t handUt'rehiefs. “ lluf after all,” 
Jaruy eoutiniied, “tlie happiuo'.s of the parlies is the first con- 
sideratiiui almost uion* th.iu tin* sitfk'iuenl. As Papa isn’t hero 
1 nui.v say sit. You really think Si'raphiTia Dowdeswell with tho 
impi»'«sil)lc nauu' will make your Father a good wdfe?’' 

“Yes. at ka^t Serapliina Vnm<‘ will. One thing I’m certain 
of—Fheener will earrv awav the whiskc'y.bottle.” 

No sooner had the words pasMul my lips than I felt T had made 
a mistake. “Wlmt T was tti ha\e doiu',’ was certainly what Janey 
did not say; yet sh(‘ stood then' visil,ly abstaining from saying it,' 
with the most cnslitahle resolution. I saw it as plain ns words 
could speak, in a smile that, being tirmly restrained at the mouth, 
forced its way into the eyes, and would not be denied. I con- 
eidi red it best to go on. 

Put fcihe’ll never bo cured of calling me Master Joseph—^nor 
•Itogether cured of waiting at tabic. Naiuram furca"» ■ 
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"T <lonH know what that moans.— Xevor niin<U TfH int* what ' 
your own plans arc, if yuu (hurt on li\inir at h»>in('i” 

“Can’t say, oxaotly. 1 may take hHluinK" noar hcrt> f»‘r a 
whik?—^pcrhaiM pro mvay in tlu> sprinpr aiul try io Kr:uio«» 

or Corniaiiy to tako up tho Maoalli^lor You know al»ont 

it.” 

“I know. llnIciMis thiiia! You <‘an kill ‘■oven p<'4it)k‘ .srwn 
miles ofl in w'venty hivomls. Nn’t that it 

“ That’s about it.” 

“Ami if fiftooii jMTsons arc intew'stod in the liv«"< of I'aoh you 
can make ai'von times tiff<‘civ—H\rn times ten, si\enly, macsi 
times five thirty-fivi'—sovoiity and thirty is one Iniudnsl atnl tivo 
is five—you can actually make «»no hundred ami live pi opk' mi- 
happy all at once in seventy .seconds. Oh, ^Ir. Vuiiec, 1 do con¬ 
gratulate you from the hottoiu of my heart!” 

“ Vc.s, and if it \\('re a humlrt'il anil live thousand perhnp.s na¬ 
tions would think twice before nwhing into war.” 

“T think I '.('e your idea. Porhap'^ you’re ripht.” 

We wen* in the larari’ fiont drawing room lu'arlv iilom*. Soino- 
tbiiip iji hum.in form was waitiiu; fill its earriace w.is anuouneed, 
and airinjJT its "kirts at a tin* in (he hack drawlii}; room. .le.uinlo 
and hi r husband were weinff guests out down below, with an 
amount of shouting ami riot tliat si erui'd ipiite oiit of pro)>ortion 
to the ai’tmil si/e of the ostensible cause of the g.itlu ring; on 
whose behalf I heard apf>eals lor sih-nci^, Irsf he sIimijM he w’aki d. 
But no rioom r liad the mii *'0 subsided thin al.inuu'. were heard as 
of a six-wi eks old baby in a violmit passion- po''-.ihly (h<* reoilt 
of the sudden silenci*. Tlien of a ru.sli of sneeour and apology 
from below. Then of a iMdatul earri.age arri\inL!: in a hurry for 
the human <*realure, w’ho (luwer Inuing been inlrodm-ed to .latiey 
or me) extircsscil by a graecful movement lhf‘ great sw’e(*tne-,s sh(‘ 
would have sliow’ii us had w’c not hemi s<‘i)arnted hv an imi>ii'-sahl<' 
gulf, and vanislii'd from our lives fowver. As soon as she was 
gone wre got a lillli' stilfer, hoeauso we were alone. AJtliongh not 
introduced .she had served a.s a .sort of hulTer state, through whom 
no eontrnhaud coulrl patss. Le.«s metaphorically, there eould ho 
aeither reminiseeueu nor recrimination whiki she w’as so m ar at 
tiaiid. 

I can assure you it Is a very odd sensation to Ik* left alone w'ith 
i young lady who two years before you had made certain would 
)c your wife. On(“ effect it bad on mo was to make me recite to 
nyself that portion of a letter T should shortly w'rite w'hieh woidd 
liascrihe the oddness of that sensation to—Lossic I (This simulta- 
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ncoim nrranftc-mfnt of a lotl( r to TiO<i‘<io ficoiirrofl alonRsidc all 
notable cvetiH.) A la-ircpUblv awkwanl silcnco followicl. ft was 
a laistakc in nn' to slay al'lc'r the <>\it of the human oarrhn;o-owner. 
And t'ver.y ininiite of irresolution iiiade a boll more diftieiill. I 
fill it lien-^sary to f^ny hoiiietbiiiL'' about somethiiij', and (l(*ei(lc(l 
on weather. At the end of No\(‘m]n r it was safe to say we should 
fjooti have (’hristinus nunul n^'.dii, and I committed myself po far. 
Jniicy hn>k(d at a iifW'p.iiKr and woiuk-rfd if it was to-day’s. T 
\vis}» (1 Jt'annio or Bony woultl d('h(rt thf‘ir tn'asure and come to 
tli<‘r< seue; lull iKsther <Muie. I felt that tili-'olutc* sil(‘IKS'wouldn’t 
do atul to hnak it told a d( lib« rale In* without a particle of foun- 
dal ion. 

“'rhew’s Vfry little in the mwspnpers nowadays.” 

“ Do you lliink soi” f fell it wiii unfair of ifancy to resort to 
the Dfiili/ VfMS, be<'au-«<‘ it ji.ivr* hi r an api)eaTanc'e of traiuiuillity 
and M If eoiMiii'iud 1 -^ ^lu ilood pnliiidiu^' (o read it, and I had no 
eounter-ie-iiiiirce. I i\ idi d the point, a»ul lio[)ed nolhiiip: W’as tho 
rnatltr with liab\. “Piiliap-. 1 ought to go up iiul said 

Jnney. 1 tlioindil of sa\ing phase iloii’l, and contrasteil it with 
pli Mse do; but ni ithi'r m enii d good, on nlKetion. d.un y turned 
lier (>13 off llie papi r to la .ir bitter, and apparently thinking that 
pileiiec was sHspl<Mons, ilteidid on going np. l>nt when she got to 
the door she '•hook olf .ill di I'nl-'is, and ipiite snddi nlv eoming 
out of andiiish with. “l\nne, Mr. V.inee, I told \<m \ou had spoiled 
u good friendHliip, ;ind so >011 had. But llure's no reason w'hy 
\ve shouldn’t have .*» good .u'liii.iintanceship — so shaKi' Iinnds on it 
and n .dl.v forget jind foigivi' all round,” - lu Id out her haml to me 
and nut mine with a cordial slnke, running aw'ay upstairs before 
J bad time to do more than acipiiesce. 

I sat arranging the riliition of all this to Lossio.and awaiting tho 
r<'nppearamv of Bony or (Ji.iiinie. Thi' ])iirt of the k'tter 1 
found nioM trouhlesoine was tin' proof of mv certainty of what 
!Miss Speiu'er had thought when I mentioned tlu* whiskey-bottle. 
I could t*\actl.v pieture l.ossie to niy.s('lf saving, “Silly hoy I How 
can he be s(» f.ineiful!’’ and thin 1 W'omlered whether she had 
kept her complexion in the hot climate, ami w'ould she come back 
thin and dryi I worded some r'lnpiirie^ on these points for tho 
Ictti'r. “But 1 want yon to tidl me more* about Janey Spencer,” 
fiaid tho imago in my mind. “ Ni\er mind whether T’m thick or 
thin--you’ll see pome da.v!” Ho I tilled out the nnwrilten letter 
with partienlars of how nnhappv it made mo to think of the 
motive .fancy appeared to ascribi' to mo. “ I know I shall say 
something about it to her and break up all Uic old ground again 
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fao the letter was to run] if [ beo much of her,” and the image of 
Lossio brushed back its hair in the eld wa>, and the blue-grey 
eyes looked at me in the old way from under the wauu leinr »Ne- 
, lashes, and it said in (he old voiee, “ Voii ,loe Vance I Make 

up your mind one way or the other. If \en don’t ime Janey 
Si»eiieer at I< a^t half a^ rmieli as ^ou l(>\e me. kMi> out of Ikt 
way and make an end of it.’' So 1 nsohid to follow a preM'ui-Iy 
desdared intention, and go hack Iioine to duiii'r, and as I elaw to 
consider that 1 '■lioiild bi‘ aeting nnsdli'-hly in t'^oing a\\a> without 
disturbing any one, I w(*nt down alone, and foiuul in> coat and 
hat and unbrella. lint 1 w'as r<“ekoning without m\ host, for 
Bony came running down. Inning lieard me on the stairs. Did 1 
make a noise on piirjioM*, I w'onder^ 

"I say. olil eliap, \«m stop to dinner-you really 

then in a lower toin*, “ Von Unow, Jauoy will be >ery nneonifort- 
abU' if you don’t. She’ll tliink ><mi hni'ii’t foi'”i\i‘n her.” 

“Oh, but iiidM<l- il’'i notliinj' to do with .1 um v. It\ only be¬ 
cause 1 mint ;h ( a h (fer olT to » le., etc, and I’ve got (o fio-t it 
cinsiue to efe., < to , aiiil I’ve got to nm ( i te., ele., at halt [last six 
tomorrow’ morning,” .md more to ilie s.ime (lT»e1. 

“ \ I s, hut fl.irn \ 's Min' to think it’s h(‘r. And the pof»r girl has 
belli fluiiig the best she can to make things eom fort aide. And 
jmt eoiehhr how nnoomfortable it will be if du* inarrus Oliver 
Thorpi’, and \on don’t fisd on an easy footing.” 

“ lio!” '-aid 1. “flani %’-■ eoinu to marry Nolly!” 

“Will! / <lou’l know'. 1 say nothing. Only Jeaiinio says hu 
admires lu r \er.v inueh.” 

“ It’s not up to eongratIllation jioiid, anshoiv^” 

“Better ask rleannii^—remi'niber, I know nothing—perhaps it’s 
onlv an idea of hers. Von’d better slop and tlun she’ll tell you.” 

IMy two identitiis ileeided to stf)|> to dinner on two difb n nt 
grounds. 1, beeanse 1 folt securer against any ])os‘-ible pviva! of 
an old ''torv, and aho lueau^'e 1 fi It glad to hi'iir (*f tin* in w ono 
for Xoli>’s sake; and .fo(‘ No. 2 }K‘eau‘'e he hit hurt and didn’t 
know’ why, and beeanse he hail an nnieasonable f>b.ji'etion to .I.niey 
marrying anv om* ibi». “How can you have* one^” said 1 to him, 
“Kemeinber the life you lul me at Oxfortl four .>e.ii i .ig,«>!'* 
“Anyhow, hv should st<ip to dinner,” po he said. 

What follow'ed eonvinees me now that if it is rash to reekon 
without one's host, it is still ra.sher to reekon without 
hostess. Yon see, a young lady who ha.s mnrrii’d her first love 
with no greater hardships tlian are involved in a two years' en¬ 
gagement, spent in looking at premises (which ua long as you 
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flro not oWipfod to <*omo to conclusions is the greatest joy on earth), 
going to (l.'Uiccfl, .'iful unpacking tlio wedding pr('s<*ul-> to look at 
fluru—Hiich a young ladv, I '‘iv, if nil g<K‘b well in her first year 
of umfriiMoii>, m .uin* tf> want all her single fricials to be as 
‘happy a, la i dl. Then hm .Itanriic*, wdio at seventeen was al- 
n.idv .HI HIM t( rate niatehrnaker. w.is no Mioner married than she 
luriud to, and alrno-.t pu-lud all the < ligibles into one another’s 
nriiiH. She tliouphi nothli"' of !iskn,g early twt'nties to Imieh 
with lale t< I 11 ^, in tMrel(''i|.\ s( k eP d eoufiles, and <'(uniiaring tho 
eoloiii ol till ir e\( ■> and h.iir nerois the table. II they ^^'l^e nearly 
till .line ii ngtli, -In woukl imature them biieU to baek. Tho 
pri li iiees she umild ni.iki in onk i* tli.it they '~h(iukl Im' left alone 
in the gardi n or diawing room Ma)l> To-e to the heinht of a Fine 
Art. A panic Irnkin <oiiple ‘o ( ntra()))i d h.id hi en known to 
huk n fii;ii ill a muhial confi'-imi of plighli'd troth clM-whore. 
Hilt .li iniili '■utKtk for in -.ix months they were botli faitliloss, 
and, .1 -Ik* tiiiinipli.iiitK said, h.nl m.ule it up after all! 

Till II toi( for any two iinm.iiried perso.H of oppo'.ili* xes to 
ri'inaiti to diutii r at Mr-i. .le.innu-’s was rially to put ihi ir heads 
in the lion(s,\ mouth. Of eoiir'C* daney ami 1, who were in a 
I'l ti'-e (he two Hrotoni.irl\rs o( In r s^vstem of ]« rseeiition, were on 
our /‘itard^. Hut thi-. only made Mrs. Maeallisier more uu- 
seriiiniloii *. 

Win till r sb(* said to hi r husband, “There now'! lie’s going 
nw’a> lie’.s rimiiim .iwav from dane\ ! I toll] yon be would! Do 
run down ami s.is -In', iiig.e-id (o Mr. d'horpe,*’ f don’t know, 
hut if die did it was eleMi*. For it made my Im.iee oi I.os'^ie in 
Imli.) .s.iv, “ You ee, >011 silly (Jno'-e, it’" all bi'in settled for you. 
So now \ou neidn't fn-".*' Ami 1 joined llu* trio at dinner in a 
Hpirit of liom--t aeqiiii M*em*e in tlie “good aei|uaiiitanei diip.” 

\Ve <*hiltid in full familiarity over mv F.ither’s intended mar¬ 
riage. di.mnii' anil Hoiiy each rotated on the axis of Duty in 
conneetion with .settli menls, whieh e.amc forw’ard somehow, un¬ 
sought by me. “ There ought to ho a .se’ttlemeut,” haid both 
solemnly. 

“That’s what Nolly and I an* aI^^a^s quarrelling about.’* said 
T; “he’s gitting quite a great aiitliority on the-e matters, I un¬ 
derstand ” 

I never saw more perfi’ol mieouseloosnoss and ejimlonr in two 
ha/el ill luy life than in the pair that looked at mo across tho 
table. 

“ 1 b.iven’t seen Mr. Olivig Thorpe for ever so long,” said their 
owner. “ liow is he^” 
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I I don’t think the glanco that cro^»W’d the othof diameter of the 
taWo was nearly so unooiiseioiis—it was I'tioally fjfuihy i^fh wny, 
I huapoot. 1 was surpris'd—aj?rL*fal>l.v, .Too No. Imt 1 

denied it vicionsly, and foil 1 eould Kick him. .lainy Ij'oKm! )oo 
for an answer to her qiustioii, with added < tiqnirv :ih«'Ut m\ ''Ur- 
priho. fJeannio dio\\<<l pro^onee of mind, ami drairp-d .l.iiav 
away upstairs abruptly, hciorc* I e(nild answer oiilar t nqulrv. I 
realized that 1 slanild hear more about that, bi Ion* Ui,> 

■W’n? o\(‘r. 

There were alarums and exeursions upst.iirs while we ‘-moked 
our ei#jfar>); eaii'-inR Bony to take his out ol hi•^ imuuh to Imti .t - 
but it was evhlently too jrood to dt^ert. Ik suh da- hon^thold 
was always h'nnentiiijjr about its new uuauber. W'l' ‘'UmiKisI to 
B<*oreh-poiiit ami tluu foimd .laiiey alone i»i the <lrawni}’ ron.n. 

*‘Jeannie’s just f^oiie up njzain,’’ said ‘'he. “But I'su ‘ ore 
Pahy’a all right - 1 was up thi're just now.’' But llu' auxieus 
Father (now tluTe was no eigar to iini''h') W(»uld in>l he Mii>th(d 
with sui'h tt^tlmony, and thouglit he li.id he(t(r go up and ‘'oe. 
So then' we w( re alom' agnn and the pmtM'fion oj’ the alleged 
cngagi'im n1 to Nolly mu<*h more than d«Mihtful. 

.laney n< \er let the grab's of nneertainty /tow uinler hi r b'ot. 
“What tli<l \ou mean. J^lr. Viiuee, by looking ''O ''eand wlieii I 
asked afti*r Mr. ()li\er Thori>e?” 

When <\a''ioii is impo'Vihle one deeides <m (onfc'ssioii, and 
niakt a nn rit of it, 1 oonfi‘'"'Ml, ami eontinued apologi ti<'all,>: 

“It was ‘iTily a w'or<l fiom Bony a few minutt's l.efon‘ w<' went 
to <llnni'r. T daresay I made too inueli of it. When om* would 
bo \ery ghnl to hear iwws if it uu>rp true, one is ai>i to think it is 
true - one do<*su’t enquire too closidy.'’ And .foe No. 2 protested 
against being inelinled in my ])rofe‘5sioii of gladness. “ In tlio 
present case I may allow myself to say that I tlioiight my old 
friend a hiost fortunate man.” And in order to avert diilieull 
personal metaphysics, T endeavoured to throw into my remark an 
ingnslieiit of the polish<‘d Man of the Worhl who dec tiis a Irihuto 
to your charming sex neeeasnry. Ft was a failur<\ .J.-imy <-angdit 
the weak point instantly—she was a truf* sedieitor’s d.nighter. 

“I hope yon thought me an equally fortunate woman 

“ But was there any truth in it? ” 

“None whatever. But did you?” 

“Did I wlinti” 

“Think me an cqvially fortunate woman?” 

I thought of trying the polished Man of the World again, and 
beginning with, “ Fur below your deserts, etc.” But I had failed 
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so before lliiit T rave* it up. I was very stupid not to answer 
naturally tlj.it iiabul I did. and Xollv was tlio doare''! and truest 
ot trieiid-^, and wuijld inal.*- ih* U I ol luirtband-.. Hut an uil- 
eullefl-fi»r <'tutl<uij ju.u!( ruv ilnti.f^hts fnui^ to the Mii’la<*t\ 

“ Mi'tli iiii.n lortuiian*,” I •-.nd, ‘‘iJian on ti pr<*-” and stuck 

ill ilic tiieldir ill liu' 

“I’r'Vioiii IK t*si'-ion,” ud .J,iik\ \\illi di ^•i•^ioll. hut tlun h<*r 
d<i'i-ioii I iiu d to t.iil In t .Old li* lunml r.ithor pale, I liiourht* 
‘*()h ile.ir,” “'.lid ‘-In, “I d» wi^li >011 woiddu’t. It ni.dvfs it so 
(lillif nil, .Mid it iliii'-ii'l do .inv ,'.'Ood.” y\nd she (utreiiehid hers< If 
111 liiiid .III illuitralid ]).<|K i*. 

1 looki d ill (he liie .Mill loni.i't ‘ oulo niorf* of mv htler to 
Lo-isii‘, It nMplo\i i|. ( atii -.oun to .say, a nio't mn onm iii d‘'jinile, 
lileninr nn kII ami .Ialle^ to two pas'-! nut rs in inid-elrmnel pre- 
tindniH all w ' will willi tin m, hut ''.iddeiad 1 >\ a wi'll-fouiided 
nnxielv .ilioul tin iini'>piiid li.iil id flic pa-i'-.iae, 1 w.is idr.iid 
t 1 i.it, it 1 umatij ill! < oiivi 1 ^aliMii, lioiu :Mid di.intjii' (who stood 
for C.il.M-. pill) would hi loo hie lo .'\(rt wli.iU\ii tlic i>uiiful 
eon I'pa Him ‘ aiilieipil'd win .111 .iii.ilo;»\;o ot, 'J'ln inia^e of 
J.O .ie looki d at nu‘ in niv niiiiil, and ‘'.nd, “Don't he a 
Jia‘l\ pif.’, .loi ! lii nn imIm r what 1 sdil liclore.’’ And tin u T 
sail! lo in\ k II, I’m -^iire I ilo lovi .l.nii y tpiile hall as mneh—a 
lillle mote, porliap^- m*', lieeidi dl> a liltle more!” And tluai tlio 
im.ipi .ml, “ It’s iiion linn th.il, dm', and .mui know it. or you 
WMinId do 1 said .ind k if) onl ol In r w'tv and make an (‘ud of 
it.” .Vud ( lliink .Iiii \o. '1 flit pr.itelnl to thr inia^e, 

'Idle an do‘'\ of ('.il.ii'. w.is a fp>od one in one n iptn t—^wo W(‘ro 
Very like tin two pa-"! npi r‘< iu onr wav of re'.orlim' to sik>uec. 
We fill it v\ is the hi-.I ilnnee, ami s.it with onr imnt.d e\<*s ‘•hut, 
wmtiua for the sound ol di.iiinle or l»on\ on the stairs; just .os 
they would h.iti* shut tin ir pr.nti(‘al oin s and w.iilid to he.ir that 
the harhonr lights wen* in \i(w. No toiei' of relief e.ime and I 
conhl stand it in* Ion* (t. 1 lmr‘'t out "nddenlv, iimt .is thoiiKh 

the neiproe.il <>*ieeion and iMi''f’i\inr of the I.ist two hours 

had lnH u 'Poken 1 oii\er-'cil ion. 

“You m sa^ what von like, J.iuey, hut you know' it u'nsnt 
to carry awav m.v uoor old Dad’s whi^ki y-holtle that F wanted you 
for m.\ wife.” She tnrnol a little p.ili r and said, “ IJut I said 
nothing!” “No,” suhl I, “hut I luard .von think it was, 
niitl I can’t hear tlnit you slumkl think so.” 8 ho turned paler 

Still. 

“ CHi. how much hetU'r to let hygonos ho bygones!’’ She ap¬ 
pealed to me hi scechinttly. 
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*" ‘‘Tlify shall directly. But I mrist make you l-now that it 
wasii t. ’ 

do know it. I do boliove it—indcotl T do! Vou d»ni*i sup- 

pose it ^va^^ ihat that niado me -” 

“Well, yes—T did! I (liouiiht it was--/;a/7h/, at lea'll. Of 
' course f (lioue.ht utosf ej* it was siinii'tliim* el.se.'* 

“ Tt u’tis something else/' aiul Janey went verv whil<* indeed, 
was that you were so very fond of Lneilla Ik-.^piv/. l.el uw? 
fSo’^ for she was making f<‘r the door. 

“ Bui I was very—rer^ fund of you.’’ Janey shook her head 
slowly, and .smiled, 

“And yon were very—very— rrrjj fond of "Mrs. Ihspre/,’* said 
she. “ It was three ver.vs to my two. ]Mm*h better let the hy^onea 
bejiin to he hypans, Mr, Vance.” 

“I ean’t—J won’t!” 1 cried. “Oh, ,}aney—dearest Janey— 
what ruvUl 1 say without a)i untruth 

“ Nothliifr! It V. IS as it was. lint it is a woman’s way to ask 

what .she feels prc'pan’d to yi\e. and 1-’’ 

J caiiirht lua* in my arms and hur->t into a passionate? eailrcaty to 
her to for}/iv(‘ me and take me baek. WlaiteveT else was tnu' I 
said it was true that J love<l her belter thaji any other woiuau I 
could pos-^ibly marry. “ Keeollect,” I said, “that if .yon turn mo 
away apiiii it is to no hapi>in<‘ss elsewhere—only a hlaek, dry 
, fruitless wewld—and \vc ma.v iiu'ct UMain in the desert, as wo 
have met to-day, each w'amlcring abo\it aloui*.” Slu* did not shrink 
from me, hut was as white as a sheet. I caught her up closer; 
I could feel how her heart bent, and still slic <lid not shrink. 
But passionately as I spoke jiiid felt, one of my inner sclv«\s was 
still sp<'ctilating on how the other would finish that letter to Los- 
sio; while the other was dimly conscious of an ont«idf! satisfaction, 
to come hereafter, at the happiness Lossie \v(jnld hav<* in reading 
St. I doubt this being the least intelligible to any one else—hut 
jbhen I am not writing any one elst/a life. 

' Janey slunved no reaelion ngaiii.st a that was dis¬ 

tinctly founded on the school of Bony .and Jeamiie, until a foot¬ 
step, or four footstejis, came on tlic .stairs, and the anxiou.s jjarrmta 
entered full of the frightful symptoms Baby was showiiig. It was 
Calais harbour too late. But they were too pre-occupied to notico 
pur prc-occupatiori; and that pending the arrival of a tleneral 
Practitioner, wo discussed Gastro-Enteritis, Bubonic Plague, and 
80 forth in an absent manner that scarcely rose to the impor- 
panec of the occasion. After a verdict of wind, whim the doctor 
departed, execrating one general practice, to wit, that of going 
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rare old slums had gone with it. And some rare new slums have 
taken th<‘ir phico, in which I am told the Rcrvants sleep in the 
hath, to u u- tin hnldor exprr">>sinn. This is neither here nor there. 

Al'ft r jii-l wailing a ininnle or two to shake haiuls with Jblrs. 
Snnu'thina, .laney’s t’rif iid, I Jiad lo tnakc a holt iiiiexi>lained; and 
was so late (li.d j onl.v Jn I .■iri\id iu lime to cat<*h my Eallier 
returning to llu* work'', haviaif thii h< d luneh. 

“ \V< II, Isipper,” was In-, gn'etuig, “ wliat’s tla* news of 
I’liiipkM's ^.M’andehild ^ Wlial did l*inip!es tiriiik his lu'alth 
lie then AS'ent. on to r(*eall with pleasure mUow.irtl ineideuls that 
might hapi>eii at. (Mirisieiiiiii;i, gn ally to the satisfaetion of out¬ 
siders not, in ''\nip.iiliy willi any ivligious body. “ Yon mustn’t 
jolt 'em oviT tlu‘ Iniil,” '■aiti li« , “or ilare''. no knowin’! 1 heard 
tell they jolted \oiir eldi-i* .-.i-.tiw I'lli/.alx tli tliat dieil in teething. 
1 tin re niN'eU'. Vmir Motlier told me.” And my h'uthcr 

pauMd and h« came tliougiitlul. Poor ol<! Dad! 

“ Ynn’ie not a Ling •'O many i|iii-’iinns }m ,\oij mighl. Daddy,” 
said 1. lie |iuiid<r«d a littl > to tind a m‘W (lue'.thui. and (k'elded 
on a'lLing who wire tlic (jodl.iihers and tluilmotlur of Master 
Arehi«‘. It apptarid to n<*eur t<i him i\-> ‘^iiigular and rallu'i* ''Can- 
dainiis tiial tld'j la«D and Hu ^e geiitl«-m<‘n w'ero not jolneil in 
iawi'nl wedlof'k, and that a eood opportunity for making them 
re ,p( elal'l(‘ had hi en lust. “'I lay mi'dit have ]>u( th<‘ halter over 
Hum then and tin le,” s ud he, (widmtly confusing hetwemi the 
stalile and the fimi\ I <Hd iior slop to elear this np, hut agrdn 
urged fmiher einjnirie^. lie .s;m< 1 he w’a.s no goo<l at guessing 
eoiumdrnms. and pave it np, (N»uk was sliarpir, for eorning in 
al this moMKiit with my luneli, slie eanght his hi'^t words .and 
exelaimi d,haw, Ma-ter. can't von see^ Tt’s a young lady?” 
And I adinittid that this was tlu‘ I'aM*. 

“Will done llu* \ij*[>er!” And iiiv Kalher, who was just pjiek- 
ing his .e.trf round liis throat to faei* the ont(‘r air, undid it again 
to sit down .md enjov a gootl l.mgh over the event. “Well— 
done the Nipper! And this tinu' it ain’t a widih'r?” 

“ No, It I'lrt iinlv is nut." Pul my Fallu r iixed a suspioioua eye 
on me, and shook the Inaul ol (he uneoiiviueed. 

“ The Nipper is at some game,” saivl In*. “ He’s gammoning his 
old Dad.” 

“ No, Jhid, honour bright! She isn’t n widow, whatever she is.” 
But the use of the expression honour bright convinced him that I 
was, as he put it, prcv\uivocating. 

“ Spit it out, Nipjior ik'ar,” said he. Whereon T admitted that 
though she wasn’t a widow, she was the same young lady that 
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hadn*t been a widow K-fore. It w'aa n •^ad ronie-dow'n. CimjIc, 
thoufsfh, tried to put the best fue<‘ slio eould cn tl»e uiatt» r, .uid 
said, well hlie deelartd iu»\\, think of lliai! liiii the {iilt was eNi* 
dcntly otf her f?iii«:orl)read. As for lu.y Father, he n ally looked 
BorifUisly eoneerned on iny behalf, and "tro^e to eoii'-ole me. 

“Never ntind, iTf>ey thar! ui)! Well put it ''he ain’t ji 

whlth'r, ami start fair aee{n‘<lin’. lint you miuht liave 1<*M me and 
Uo<»k, instead of kiepiiitf r>f it baek. Uay. Cotik^’' 'I’lie cxtrjK*- 
tion of thi" 'iinll auiouul <d' e.rit'V.tnee nuidi* him haj))»y and na^'o!, 
but Cook \\a^ evidently inwardly depressed, as I jmlad fiem the 
way in whieh she ‘^aiil, “And the jiartridf^e a-m'ftiii:; eold ton,” 
sliowinj' that she lik( lusl my en^aj’emi'nt to a Inneh that has Im'C'h 
“ k(pt wirm." vhi<'h is equivaUnt to leinf^ hruu^ht bai-k eool. 1 
felt sorry for Cook. 

I hive diseovc'vid by this lime of mv life fbal familie; are 
almost always di'.'i]t|ioint(d with the Per i»ii> of their t'lu»i**e, the 
iniTuediate Choosm*-, aloia* e\ei j)led. 'rhe.\ in i\ Ik- pa ijennis ami 
conei'al it, or ih<‘y may feather lli*ms‘lv«s up for a poud eolhetiM* 
tifrer-Hprim*’, and {;o slraipht for the tliroat of llu* iuiioeeut in- 
trmh r. Hut (la j will only hav«' a tnu* hi.irtfelt weleome for him 
or h<‘r when thev ilou’l w'ani th<' other party for iheuisi Ivest. M’lieii 
they will acknowledt^e the kitidiu'ss of Miss .Irpnes in takiiifr their 
little hnither Cain or .riida-i or Caraealia olf their hand-, ami will 
ho])e Miss ,I<uies will have n steadying? elh‘«-t. Or roe js rsfi. 
Knotting this, T was not surprised at my Dad's imm««liate dis- 
salisfaetion wiili the name ol daiie Spem** r, win n we were ili -1 
enKafffd. lie lia<l formed an ideal <in my behalf and the nana‘ id' 
it hod several syllables, say Iphipenia in 1'anris or Clvliemneslra. 
llni'inR expressed his low oinnion of J.-mev, by imputin;r es- 
sonfial widowhood to lier, and the attributes of a lantidrem, I 
knew him too w’ell to 8uppo«o he w'ouM retraet. lie would 
acknowkslffe that lie Itad been drunk, with pi rh'el eamhiur, hut In* 
never a«lniilti‘d that ho had madtj a mislak<'. So 1 was not as- 
toni’^hed at his lookin/? ratlier blank ovm* the ri'ernd(*seenee of 
Janey—on the eontrary, T thought it a eonoes-sion on his part to 
surrender her widowdtood and start fair. 

But 1 was painfully eonsclous, whc‘n T broke my .apnsalik* mwvs 
to I)f, Thorpe, that there was somelhing Leliimi his otherAvi‘<o 
most cordial reception of it—sonicthinj? that made me feel (hat I 
had l)f*<‘n too confident. It was so sliprht that a mianmt after I 
thouprht that [ must have been mistaken and the unpleasant feel¬ 
ing went off. But 1 folt it again when I told Nolly, whi> lind come, 
us I did. on a Ubual Sunday. Hu put too much bido on in his 
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congratulation*! and spoke, T thought, with a certain amount of 
effort, aiul an artilieially cxhilaraltMl tone. I suddenly recollected 
Bony’j, ull< ^iatLon about Nolly aii<l Jancy. There must have been 
Boinethi))g in it! 

'I'hcn* <'oii1<l bo no con<*<'alnionts b(‘tweon mo and Dr. Thorpe. 
Thut would have boon conlrary lo nature. So 3 spoke straight to 
hitn about it sifter Nolly hsid (U-i>arted when wo wore toj^ctlu'r in 
tlif' liibrsiry after lmn*h. \Vh.y--tli(Te wsis something,” said he, 
“ lust I don’t know if «)ne <*oijld fairly dosoribo it as anything 
betwos'n Nolly and Miss Spiuioer; for Nolly made the mistake of 
not ttd<ing the huly into his (*onfidonoc—not enough, that is. lie 
Hi)oke to her L’athcr and siskc'd his leave to speak to Janoy—and 
her h’uthor t«iok upon hiinseU’ to say she would bo unpropitious. 
It struck me as an unusually r.asli act in Spencer to vouch for 
anytliing! Ihil i .sup|»oso h<* had his reasons. 1 could have un¬ 
derstood hi-i merely discouraging an engagement on the ground of 
the inc-auli*)ieui(»iS of marriage. IJiit he wiuit further and took 
the n*sp<uisihilily of hi'jwliiig N<»lly off altogether. Nolly couldn’t 
very \v< 11 run (‘ounler 1»> his principal; so he kept away and 4‘on- 
solid hiujsi'ir with erickt t. This was more than six inoutliB 
ago." 

** l>o you know, Hortor, I can't suppose Janoy (jvor know any¬ 
thing ahont il imb id. I'm sure she didn’t, from a tot of things.” 

“ Do .\ou think f lie ought to be told, and given her ohoice?—all 
go back and main' a fr<*sh -.tart? 1 shouhin't roeomnunid it, even 
if you thought it would be easy (o negotiate. 1 don’t. Moreover, 
I suspect that her Father knew what he was about.” I thought 
BO loo, a! 1 knew how devoted she was to him. 

I got an opportunity of sounding Mrs. Maeallister as to how she 
came })y her iuformalion about Nolly, as 1 was perfectly certain 
Janey was ah‘?olutely imcoiKs<*ious. Jlut Jeaniiie w’as cpiiti; unablo 
to quote any autht>rities- had only seen the parties together unco. 
Was he \er,v < mprcs.se in his manner ^ 1 asked. 

Spooney, ilo yon mean f No—not part icularlv. But anybody 
could tell—any girl, 1 mean. The way he spoke of her as Miss 
SpenetT, and kept at the other end of the room. IIeai)s of things! 
As for Jain’y, she’s just a boru goose with no eyes at all. Never 
sees atiything.” 

*‘Sho knows nothing about it now?” 

“ Nothing wluiteviT, and T shan’t tell her. Oh yes! of course 
I’ve lalki'd to her nlnnil him—chaffed lier a little—Init she only 
said she wished he was a little more talkative. Please touch that 
bell near you, Mr. Vance. I want to know if Baby’s aaleGjp.”. 
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Baby was, according to ]Srur8<*’s testimony; and Jeannio r<'«umed, 
looking thoughtfully ut tlio fire:— 

“ There must be somebody now that would do nie<‘ly for your 

cmisin- 




“He’s not my coiisiu™ he’s no relation.’’ 

“Well! Yrmr wiuifi‘\er he is! There now! IM just thought 
of souiehoiK, and 5011 put her out of iny Iiead. Oh, I know!-- 
Priscilla l^Iiddltdon. Oh no—-by the bye!—she's going (o marry a 
man with u bottle iiosi* and elnek troustTS. What a slUv 1 amt 
Well, but ril tell .you who there is—of eour.s<‘—there's Maisie 
!&Inxcy—the very thing! W'hy, shf‘’a seen him already, at I.ord*H, 
and Huid how iiiee he looked in his llannels! ” 

“ Ihit that child! (Vane, f say, Mrs. llony, draw it iniM!” 

“(’hild indeed! Sla’s nearly .se\ent<’< n, ami he’s tweiit\ '-exeii. 
It’s quile ideal." And J<*anni<*’s hi'antifid fnei* Ix'anuil with joy 
in the llleker of (he lin'lighl. Ami little dul Mr. Prentiee Ma\i*v, 
her pat>a, ami Lufty Sarah Ma\ey, la-r mamma, tln'ain of tlm 
snares that were Ixdug laid for tlioir d<iiigh(er by that prolty 
laigiius I's wife Maisie was so ihiek with. It’s long ;i;>o now 
that I can’t reeall why I hav»‘ an iinpn ssion that lho--o pan nls had 
mi'^givings over the ae(piuintane 4 ‘S Miss Maisie had ]>i«‘ked u)). 
Bill I had one, and ke« p it slil); and have now a \er->iou of it 
whieh murmurs tliai the OhviT Thorpi's give thcmschcs airs 
becaii'^e Maisif' Thorpe, the one lliat was so like her Aunt laieilla, 
inaiTie<l her eousin the pro.sent Karl. However, this is antipie.'i- 
tion with a vengt‘anc<'!- 

Jeannl(‘ had an easy joh this time. Por really .‘•he eontrilmtcd 
very little to the rofiult. Beyond getting me to luing Nollv over 
on<* evening, and exposing him to the larce hluo oyis of lla* Karl’s 
granddaughter, like a i>liotographie .stsisitizi-d stirfai'e, sho hardly 
did a hand's turn. However, she was too honoiirahle to make a 
parade of h(*r achievement, and ailrnitted that it was Maihi<‘'H own 
doing entirely. She <leserihed the position in tiTins that wouhl 
have done honour to my Mother. “ When a girl,’^ sai<l slie, " jams 
her head down a man’s throat, he naturally takes up tluj gaunt¬ 
let!” 

Nolly certainly took up the gauntiet, and the tournanu'nt came 
oS about two y(‘ar 8 later at St* George’s, Hanover 8 <iuare. The 
girl’s Mother made a prreat filghl^ on social grounds, no one of her 
family having ever falk'n so low as a Solicitor. But she was out¬ 
ranked and routed by the Earl, her father, on wdiom it Huddinily 
dawned that Oliver Thorpe was the son of t^e Dr. Thorpe, where¬ 
upon he descended on Poplar Villa one day, to tlic Doctor’s aor- 
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prise, to express the unbounded satisfaction that he felt at his 
granddaughter marrying tJio son of bo illustrious a man. lie was 
a Biological or Elhuological or Psychological Earl—I really for¬ 
get which! 

i^olly was therefore married about twelve months after Jancy 
and myself. ITis wife is living btill, as I happen to know. T saw 
her name recently in the Moininr; Pofil, and learned that she was a 
Primro'>o Dame. P<*rhn[)S if they ever bpeculate about me, they 
wonder if I am still in Hr.i/il, or what has become of me; strange, 
isn’t it, if this should b(‘ tiue^—seeing wliat narrative my last 
paragraph was the end of. If it i''n’t true, something equally 
strange is. For, eonsidc'r the meaning of thirty years! 

When I am writing of the past, it coinc's back so vividly, each 
recoveroil incideul «*onstanlly supplying recollection of sometning , 
else, that I c*an almost hear the voices that even now, some of them, 
may sometniK's speak of hk'. I can sec JennnH‘’s glorious auburn 
hair glowing in tli(‘ Kreliglit. as she hatches her little seheme for 
ontriqiping iVolIy and the Primrose Dame above mentioned! I 
can hear muflled cab-wheels on the snow outside, and Jeannie says, 

** That’s .faney—1 was afraid she wouldn’t come.” And then I 
meet Janoy in the passage, coming warm and living out of the 
snow, and shaking it off her sealskin, and in want of half-a-crown 
for the Ifaiisom- 

And I can almost hear the w^ords! And then it all dies away 
and r am alone in- St., Bloomsbury, ni a blank and feature¬ 

less Saturday night—not even a thick fog, only a thin one—with 
a piano-org.'in playing the tunc 1 know as Carmen in this street, 
and a hand of a harp and cornet at the George the Fourth round 
the corner. The cornet plays a note at a tinjo, with Geological 
periods between, and I discern that this s^ylc lends itself to , 
Patriotic music, and am stirred accordingly. But T shall bo glad 
when "Midnight comes and closes George, and scatters the Band . 
as though it was marauders, and goes away refreshed by a gratu¬ 
itous half-pint George has bestowed \ipon it. 

And then I sit nnrl think of tliat dear wife of mine that I lost a 
quarter of a century ago—I think of the happy weeks we passed 
after our happy wedding, in tho Summer of ’64, chiefly at old ' 
French to\\ns, on the coast or inland; of happy wanderings on . 
tho endless sands, and wallowing in them in the sun after stop- ’ 
ping much too long in the water; of equally happy tramps or rides 
through endless avenues of stripped trec-trunl<s, and round inter¬ 
minable obsolete fortifications where my imagination hoard the 
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Macallister Repeater destroying fathers of families al distnnees 
undreamed of by the nn'n who built them. And as fioinethiiig 
always hlaiids out clear, the most vivid thing of all is one partic¬ 
ular rosy fat li‘«li\vif(‘, and the swwt candour witli whi<*h sh(; asked 
when Janey expected her filt,'? No such party was in sight, but 
Jfaric Fa\T(‘, or uhaleviT her name was, took him for granted, sex 
and all- 

And then T recollect that it was after a long, long talk on the 
sands, lint we cliatled with "Madame Favre. The tide was tlowiug 
and made ns jump up and go higlier at intervals, hut we had time 
for half of our talk before we were driven up into a pleasant smell 
of crab-slu'lls baking in tho sun, and unto crackly eolourh'ss dead 
seaweed and iloUam and jetsam, where we had the other half. 
And tlie suhje<‘t of all lhis talk was—Lossiol 

For we very often talked of Lossie. And of this 1 am certain, 
—that this dear wife of mine, whom I lost so long ago, was the 
only creature in this niorlnJ w<»rhl to whom I ever spoke on the 
subject wilhout reserve. To Lossio I wrote (without res(‘rve) on 
every other '.object. To her father 1 iievt>r spoke directly at all, 
althongli caeb of us knew the other saw into his mind. Hut (‘ven 
though 1 wril(‘ this record now, as one who strives to show his 
whole soul faithfully and truly, and does it with full deliberation 
and forethoiigJil as a kind of self-inii)oscd exercise that, while it 
tries him, helps him on in facing the lonely time, yet T shall never 
puceeed in being ouo-lialf as intelligibk* to jfoii, (assuming your 
existence), as 1 was to Janey that morning on the beach at 
Fecarnp. If I coiihl do that, \ believe I should have your pity and 
sympathy, as 1 had hers. 

“But, Jack <larling,” she had said,—wc called each other Jack 
► and Jill, she having christened me Jack,—what a goose you were 
not to say, * JMiss Liicilla dear,’ or whatever you called Ikt, * I’m 
l^^fond of you that if ever 1 lose you I shall go ma<I or die,’ or 
eoftiething of that sort! Just think how happy you might have 
been! It seem ffuch a pity.” 

“Because I didn’t know it my.sclf. If you were to pull all my 
hair out by tho roots-” 

“Am I pulling too hard? ” 

“No, darling, pull away—it’s merely an illustration! Tf yon 
were to pull it all out b> ilie loots, and scratch my eyes out, T 
couldn’t say otherwise. J no more knew what a thunderbolt there 

I was in the bush a minute before Dr. Tliorpo 8i>oke of her (uigagc- 
meiit to me at Oxford than a babe unborn.” 

“Thunderbolts don’t live in bushes—never mind! But do tell 

19 
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tie, Jacky darling, quite seriously what you suppose would haVe 
appenod—if for instance it had turned out after the thunderbolt 
ame out of Iho bush, that l)r. Thorpe didn’t mean engaged to be 
aarried, but engaged—say—as leading lady at tho Ilaymarket, 
Jurely you would have known what was wrong then?” 

“Of course 1 should, dearest Jilly! And I should have gone 
traight to Lossio, and taken her into my confidence.” 

“And what do you siix)pose she would have done—or said?” 

“1 know e.xactly. She would have pushed her loose hair back 
ind looked at m(j with her eyelids just droi>ped a little and her 
nouth open—not like tin* liippoi)otamus at the Zoo—but her lips 
ust x)arted.” 

“And she would liave said?” 

“ She would hav(‘ said quite suddenly, * Oh, you dear silly boy, 
lo you sup])()S(' you are tlu* only litilo brother that ever was sorry 
o lose liis big sister i ’ And 1 should no more have known how to 
‘xplnin than the man in the moon.” 

“ Is he siieh a bad hand at an explanation ? But she would 
lavo iiiidc‘rstood at once. All women do- ” 

“ She wouldn’t have, dearest .Till. She would have supposed I 
ivas asking for something she could not give, and I should only 
lave been asking to keep what I had got.” 

“And keeping what you had got was incompatible with Lucilla 
Thorpe marrying anybody else?” Whereon Joey No. 2, in my 
inner coiiheiousness. wh<'r(‘ he had boon getting restive, became 
riotous and shouted, “It was—you know it was! Don^t bo a 
liypoerite and dt'iiy it.” So 1 said feebly, “I’m afraid that was 
the ease.” 

“ Very well, then, Master Jack,” said Janey, “now we come to 
the point. (Be (juii't—it’s only a saudlioppcrl) Now we come to- 
th(' ijoinl. You expected everything to remain in stalu quo till 
you woke iqi. Wasn't that it ? ” 

“ Yes—1 think it might be truer to say I didn’t expect it not 
to remain so. But we won’t quarrel about a phrase. Perhaps I 
had soractiiues been just conscious enough of an idea that Lossie 
might marry knocking at the door of my mind, to shut tho door 
in its face. But when 1 shut the door I never looked out of the 
window to see who knocked.” 

“You dear self-deceiving Jack! You never looked out because 
you knew what you would ace.” And Joe No. 2, whose eye was 
fixed on me as a cut’s on a mouse, and to whom I knew I should, 
fall a prey, said, “ Now, Joe Yance, what do you make of thatf** 

I could mako nothing against tho two of them, so I gave it up* / 
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Also at this moment a long crested wave roso out of tho blue far 
away, and tho sea-birds must have told it that tho tide was coming 
in very slowly at Fecamp, for it camo steadily on to the shore, 
pooh-poohing the little presumptuous splashes aud ripples that 
had been making believe in the sunshine, and poured its two miles 
of crest on Ihe sheet of glass before it, and rushed straight over it 
with a musical roar. And when it retired after charging up tho 
sloping sands at Ihe popiilalion, it did so with every reason to bo 
proud of its success in wetting fugitives to the skin. And as 
soon as they were audible again, the gulls could bo heard egging on 
another, even bigger, to go and do likewise. 

Janey and T escaped with very small casualties, and retired to 
a plateau of little clear pebbles, all one bigness. 1 can rerntmibcr 
running my hands througli them as we hetthnl down. 

“ What were we talking of—oh I Lossie Desprez. Well. Jaeky 
dearest, whahwer you may say to lh(‘ contrary, I cannot help 
thinking something mujhi have been done. If you had only 
sounde<I a note of w.'’riiing, who knows hut what slu' would niver 
have fallen in love with Sir Hugh. And then think liow jolly it 
might have been!” I was I’nst going to assent to this, when I 
perceived that Joe No. 2 was sneering cynically, and this sug- 
g(j*Jted another view of the ease. 

fBut, Jill darling—stop a minute! If it had oomc out like 
lAlt, 1 should nevt'r have been sitting here with you—that would 
never do at all! ” 

“No” said Janey, thonghtfiilly, “it’s a bad tiK! But then,” 
she added, as one on whom a light breaks, “don’t you see? I 
shouldn’t have heen in it at all! You would have been nothing to 
010 but Miss Lossie’s schoolboy that T could only just reeolieet.” 

“I don’t look with satisfaction at would-have-bcfning an^dhing 
of the sort,” said L—“ Well,” said Janey, “ I don’t subscribe to 
the idea exactly, but T was struck by that loophole and grasped 
at it.” 

“And then you to sniff at thunderbolts and bushes! I’m glad 
we haven’t got to translate our conversation to that nice pois- 
ionicre up there that’s looking at us in such a motherly way. 
Yow I—Uerc’s another wave! ” 

And our next rush brought us up to the zone of dried crab- 
shells and big stones, whore one sits down cautiously for a variety 
y£ reasons. And there was Marie Favro aforesaid, and in a very 
few minutes we knew tho names of all her family. 


And I lay down my pen, and the beach and the blue sea have 
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i^anishcd T am back a^rain, and the organ has played throhgh all 


; its tunes and has come round to Carmen once more; when it 
;*■ appears to hr? sjuldi-nly struck with a sense of tautology, and re- 
' fusing a da capo abruptly decamps into the night. I wish it 
'“Would go on, for oven Carmen was company. T would have given 
; it a penny if it had been williin range. But it was too far off, 
..and all the noises have gone. No! There is a feeble flageolet 
in llut back street, which comes out into the silence now there is 
nothing to drown it. I have got Iho penny. I have nerved my¬ 
self to part with it. I know the very old man who plays that 
flageolet, and I will interrupt ‘ Life let us cherish/ which is his 
tune, to give him that penny, and 1 will take a little walk round 
to make luyself sleep 'when 1 return, and ptirhaps I shall see a 
drunken man being tnk(ai to (he station. And then T will come 
h.ack and (Innk more over the old time, until sleep conies and 
allows me to go back into llio past and live it through again with¬ 
out a tear. I much prcifer the sleeping dream to the waking one. 
Nothing in one’s head splits, and ouc can speak without choking. 
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And, after all, Loflaio’s letter paasetl her in niid-occnii! Of how Joe and J&ney '' 
read hia Father’a letter at Poplar Villa, and how Losaio cnnio unexpectedly,', 

I on two happy lovora in the twilight. It might have been the cldcHt Mias 
Fiowenlew! Dr. Thorpo joins them; but how about his heartIIow Jos 
and Jaiicy were married. Dtit no ono can play Janoy’a piano now. 

It is very fortnnato tluit I iiover took it into niy lunul to be an 
Author. What a nice hasli I shonlil liavo made of it! 

For soc what I have done! Here, in what I lliink of to myself 
as a consoontivo narrative, 1 have contrived to plunge into iny 
honeymoon before I was married! Had I really put my pen down 
before it led me into this exenrsion (just at the time they closed . 
the “ George ” public) I should liavo gone on reasonably and told 
the things that camo about before my marriage in the summer. 
They belong to an intensely happy passage in my life—although I 
absolutely despair of explaining (to any one but myself) the way 
in which one of them contributed to that happiness. I am speak¬ 
ing of Lossless return to England. 

I fancy I have indicated that this was expected, hut very likely 
not. We wore all expecting her some lime or other, but I re¬ 
member distinctly that no time was settled, when the rapproche^ , 
merit took place between Janey and myself, as narrated in the last 
chapter. Nevertheless, my letters had k(!pt Lossio ati fait of 
everything, and the long letter I wrote to her a day or two after 
my reconciliation interview with Jancy would have brought her 
information up to date, had it reached her. It was an interesting , 
jfetter, giving every detail, and had in addition a sort of common- 
tary, written in red ink by Janey; a rubric—^part information, v: 
part contradiction of my narrative. I can recollect buying a 7-, 
little bottle of red ink, at Janey^s request, and how the scaling- 
wax chipped off the cork and went on the carpet, and had to bej 
swept lip. This shows (me) it was at Hampstead that I gave her, 
my letter to read, as in no other house I frequented at the time 'h> 
was the standard of tidiness so high. But this letttT passed Los- 
sie at some unsuspected point in the Red Sea or Persian Gulf, and 
was opened and read by the (jreneral at about the time of the little . J > 
incident which will inaugurate a new quire of foolscap (hero in . 
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Bloomsbuiy, thirty years lah'r), if I am detained in tms world 
■.long enough to oomplute and despatch an article on cantilever 
bridge-building, which I liave promised the printer early to-mor* 
row morning. 

' This litllo incident w'as a irillc perhaps in itself, and might be 
given in a dozen words thus: Losshi came home sooner than was 
, expected, and tof>k daney and mo by surprise. But it was a sort 
. of epoch-making trifle, and stands out clear in my memory of 
unforgott(‘n things. 

Losaie, with her little boy, about a year and a half old now, 
was duo at Marsidlles <‘ai'ly in April. But there came bad storms 
and a cold snap, and a delay to the boat; not (juite without anxiety 
to us at honi(‘. A w<‘lcoin<* tek'grain dissipated this, but endOfl 
^‘hhall not come just >(*t—too cold.” For the rough weather and 
’ the chaiig(‘ of climate had been frying, and the letter that follo'^fed 
seemed to point to an aiielun’age in the Uivh'ra umil a little real 
warmth came. I snyjpose wo in England weic misled by our huge 
fires and (hick greatcoats in a inurd<*rous cast wind, or else Lo&sio 
was made loo eonfirlent by a suddc'ii JMedilerranean sun, for she 
and the babies and an ayah and a French maid came quite a week 
earlier tliaii our earliest expectation, having through some postal 
delay overtaken their own premonitory letter. 

Jan(‘y and 1 were at Boplar Villa. Wc were consoling the 
Doctor on altornato clays with Nolly. lie had been very anxious 
^ ^about Lossic* all by lu'rself on the journey, although he had been 
^ 'making believe that he was quite at ease. So Nolly and I ar¬ 
ranged that lie should never ho left alone in tho evening, or as 
little a.s pos-*'ible. I frequently borrowed Jancy, greatly to the 
^IDoctor^s satisfaction; as he was as good as in love with her, to 
nao his own phrase. Nolly would gladly have negotiated a loan 
of Miss Maxey, on the alternate evenings; but this was in the 
days bc'fove tho Earl had realized Nolly’s parentage, and tlie battle 
was still raging over the adaptability of Solicitors to Earl’s Nests. 
‘And Maisi(‘ woukl hardly have been the same as Jaiiey in any 
case. The Doefor liked her very well afterwards, but looked on 
her as a kiasable version of a china shepherdess. 

^ On this occasion Jaiiey and T chartered a Hansom all tho way 
from Hampstead. The wind had fallen and we were having one 
^of those early spring days the east wind sometimes leaves as a 
; compensating legacy to tho Londoner—ono of those days that slip 
in unnoticed between tho death of Eurus and the birth of Zephyrus 
or Austcr; whichever it is that comes to wet us through after our 
shiverings t 
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**1£ this ^foes on, Joe,” said Jancy to mo, as we got out of oui^ 
cab—sho had not at that time christened me Jncky—tlii& 
on we bhall have all the trees out in a month.” 

"Yes,” I said, “and then all the blossoms, and then skating, 
and everything killed!” 

“Petrr Grievous!” said Jaiiey, laconically. “Tlere^s my bag. 
Garry it in. No—here’s Sam, Put it up in my room, Sam, 
please! Is the Doctor back?” 

No—ho wasn’t. Ho and Professor Absalom had gon<3 for a 
walk. Wo never-minded, and went into the Libr.irv, having 
acquiesced in tea, 1honi>h lat('-~I had a letter 1 wanted to show 
Jancy, and I had boim s.ivjng it up till we got a little peace and 
quiet. We got both in llu' Library, away from the noise of traffic, 
with the n (1 sunset stnaniing in that showed th.it whatever it was 
now, it mcaiil to rain to-morrow’. “No,” said ,lonev, “1 shan’t 
take my bonnet otF till I’ve had mv tea; so .'you’ll ha\e to put up 
with it. Master JoNoph. Where’s the letter?-No, tea fir'-t, letter 
after—bieaun' tin ii we shall really get a little pe.iee ami quiet!” 
An.ybody would have thought to lu*ar the w'ay we chenshed tlio 
expression, that riding through a well-policed district in a well- 
bred Hansom w.is the Battle of Prague, or the Walfuirgisnaeht, or 
a Typhoon. Evtii the tranquillity of tea in the Jiibrarv alone 
didn’t come up to our ideal, and it was only when everything had 
been taken away that Jancy decided the letter might lx* consider* d. 
But we would not have the lamp, and there woiihl he ph‘nt.y of 
light near the window for ever so long yet. We would sit on the 
ottoman, towards the light, and turn the letter back, like that, and 
should do capitally. 

The letter was from my Father—^but in his wife’s handwriting, 
from his dictation. It was written from a farmhouse in Wor¬ 
cestershire to which he and PheoiuT had gone for th(*ir Iioney- 
iHoon, or part of it. It was Phecner’s ancestral home. M.y Kathr^r 
had insisted ou going there, and being properly inlrodue*ed to his 
wife’s family. 1 think he was linunU'd with an id<*a that if ho 
did not thc.y would come up to town looking like illustralioiis to 
Thomson’s Seasons or llie Vicar of Wakefield, ami would he biire to 
abase thembclvcs ami treat him nspoctfully. This was mon* than 
ho could boar. “It’s bad enough,” ho said to me, once, “to bo 
touched people’s hats to when they’re expectin’ an e.irly settle¬ 
ment. But when it comes to bein’ a Squire—! 1 don't care a 
dam twopence about the whole turn-out. Beadles, st*)eks and all, 
myself. So what I say is, make it easy accordin’.” His experi¬ 
ences had been almost exclusively London and Suburban, and hiS 
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ideas of rural life might perhaps have been traced to playhouses 
in his early youth. 1 fancy 1 derived from him an idea of my 
own boyhood—^that all countryfolk wore either Good or Villains. 
This hard and fast classifioation nau&t have come from some 
ponny-gaff melodrama. 1 have not got the letter now—^but I can 
remember enough of it to show that my Father’s early faith in 
bucolic virtue had received a shock. 

It began with an assurance that “my dissolute parent” con¬ 
tinued sober, and went on to say that “ the dest'rving young 
woman who had undertaken to ‘act as a Man You Ensis to the 
above’ was ac(iuittiug luTself well in the situation to which it had 
I)leas(‘d God to call her.” 

“Oh, I see!” said Janey. “ Amanuensis, of course! I couldn’t 
make out what he meant. I suppose ho said it a syllable at a time, 
and she wioh* it down.” 

“That was it. He knows the word from Hickman. lie’s 
rather fond of long words now and then—regards tluan as ’atidy - 
when jiartu'S arc inquisitive. lie relies on words lie doesn’t know 
the meaning of, as a means of withholding information.” 

“I see—but it’s risky. Let’s have more of the letter. What¬ 
ever docs ho mean by what comes next? ‘I am iiarticularly 
well pleased, myself, and Mrs. V. she share's our sentiments, 
as in duty bound.’ Wliat docs he mean by our? Is it like 
Koyalty ? ” 

“ Let’s have a look—stop a bit! I see now—^but I’m glad Violet 
isn’t here.” 

Janey (*xamiucd the text again, and broke into a laugh; sbe saw 
tool “He really is too ridiculous for anything,” sht* haid. And | 
wo wont on deciphering the letter in the growing darkness. It 
dwelt on the self-denying charaett'r of Pheencr’*^ guardianship of ■ 
the whiskey-bottle, in view of the fact that consistency dictated i 
total abstinence. “Not a nip for her poor self!” sai<l the letter, 

** Otherwise contrairincss>” meaning thereby that nips and super-• 
vision would be inconsistent. It then described the depraved con- „ 
dition of the rural population. “ As this leaves me at present the' 
population is drunk.” The Parson and the Doctor seemed sober,-; 
but this he ascribed to successful dissimulation, the result of better " 
training. Owing chiefly to the Parson the morality of the villagers 
was low. “I'he offsprings arc fat but illegitimate, having white 
hair and blue eyes—and as red as lobsters.” At this point Janeqr 
said I wasn’t to put my eyes out any longer—^I suggested ringing.-, 
for the lamp. But sitting in the half-dark, looking out at a new| 
moon and an evening star was too nice to spoil, so we put the lettei^ 
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away and enjoyed the peace and quiet. If we hadn’t got both now 
we were hard to satisfy. However, there is a serpent in every 
Eden, and in this one it was my ridiculous consciousness. 

'' What nonsense, you silly old Joe,” said Janey. “ If anj’^ one 
does come into the room, what does it matter ^ It isn’t as if 
people were born yi'sterday! 1 was just enjoying the light bo, and 
you spoiled it all by jumping up. It isn’t anybody! ” 

Wasn’t it? Well, at any rate, I wasn’t nspoii'iiblo now, if any¬ 
body did come in. So I readjusted the slatus^quo aii<l wont on 
helping to enjoy the light. It faded, as its way is, and tluii we 
cnjoy(‘d the twilight. 

I don’t i)reoiselY know how it happened. There may havi' Ix'on 
some trace of obstinacy on my part; aware of a newconior in the 
room, but reluctant to be convicted again of ridiculous conscious¬ 
ness; and hence the development of c\<nts. Of this I am ctrlain, 
that neither .laney nor I stiried a finger or spoke a word until we 
were startled by a hand that came round the neck of each oi ns 
and a yoiec that said, ‘‘Oh, do say it’s Grizzle!” And it was 
Losbie. 

It was actually Lossie herself! If she wasn’t absolutely and 
precisely the same Lossio that went away through the door she 
had jnst come in at, four years ago, she was near t‘nough—nearer 
far than I had ever hoped. For I had conjured up many images 
of altered JiOSbies. There were two in particular I rather 
shuddered to anticipate; a fat overpowering Lossio with a rc’dun- 
^dant dictatorial manner, and a flavour of Commandcrs-in-chiof 
and Durbars, and a dried Lossie, a slice of human toast as it 
Jwore, incapable of doing anything for itself and peevish with the 
servants, but hung all over with very largo diamonds which had 
belonged to Moguls. In those days some of us still formed our 
.ideas of India from the “Surgeon’s Daughter” and Macaulay's 
Lord Clive and Warren Hastings,” helped a little by Thack(‘ray, 
and in my ease a dash of a Lascar who swept a crossing somewhere 
near Golden Square. 

Bui this newcomer who broke into our peace and (juiet was no 
distempered imagination of mine, but a Lossie so like Iw'rself, 
at any rate in a half-dark room, that the four years seemed to have 
vanished. She brought with her problems that would hardly wait 
till after an extravagant outburst of wrclcome for solution. An 
exact verbal record of what followed may explain itself. Lot 
it try. 

“Well, but then it really is Grizzle, after all! You foolish boy, 
^hy couldn’t you say so 3” 
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"But—how did you get upstairs?” This was Janey, hut she 
; had to wait. " Of course it is,” I said. " But who ever said it 
; wasnH?” 

; "Nobo<ly said it wasn’t, Joo dear. But you never said who it 
' was. Wait till you see your own letter!” 

"But how did you get upstairs?” said Janey, returning to the 
charge. 

' " Anyhow, it is you. Grizzle dear—^and I am so delighted I can’t 

toll you. But when did it come all right? I am in such a 
bewilderment—I can’t make head or tail of it. Your letter, dear 
- old Joe!—all about her, and ihe, and how was I to tell? ” 

"But wo never heard any cab,” said Janey again. But Lossie 
was much too keen after her own mystification to attend to 
. Jancy’s. And Janey knew she was h<Tself, so that no explana¬ 
tion seemed necessary. A fait-ac(ompli has leisure to wait for an 
official raison-d’Hrp. But tlie cab, or its absence, called aloud for 
elucidation, and I thought it shorter to take Jancy’s part. 
Wheri'on Lossie made concession—but in a parenthe«!is:— 

" (Because wo had a stupid cabman, and his wheel came off— 
at least it would have, only a policeman told him. It’s all right! 
Anne and Sam have gone out to sec to it. We were all but here.) 
You know, dear Joo, for anything there was in your letter, it 
might have been tlio eldest Miss Flowerdew.” This speech con¬ 
tained (to rac, who knew the ground) an aspersion on this young 
lady—a hint that she was a monument of uncoveted singleness. 

I waived the eldest Miss Flowerdew, and kept to the point. 

"But Janey wrote a red-ink loiter all over mine. Loss. And 
signed her name to it. Yours very affectionately, Jane Spencer. 
Didn’t you, Janey dear ? ” 

"Of course, Joe! And there was no room. And you said it 
didn’t matter if I couldn’t get the r in, because Lossie Desprez 
would be sharp enough to guess.” 

"Red inli!” exclaimed Lossie. But sounds without arrested 
explanation: one sound of a small, very voluble boy, talking to a 
Hindoo ayah in her own language; another of an indignant and 
injured baby, who, however, accepted a composition; others of 
hirelings who were being exhorted to take care of the lamp what¬ 
ever tliey did, and to be very careful of the walls. They and their 
hoarseness, and their flavour, were shut out, and the others let in. ' 
But the babies were (unjustly, it seemed to me) classified as 
unfit for society owing to fatigue. The little boy said to me, 
"You’re not grandpapa,” which seemed to me reasonable. I 
thought it a good remark, but Lossie condemned it as below par, ^ 
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» saying I had no idea how shrewd and apposite her son*s remarks 
were when ho wasn’t half asleep. Both ho and Baby were too 
, sleepy to be countenanced, and their removal was just giving an 
opening for renewed elucidations, when Lossie started up, crying 
out that there was darling Papa—she knew his stc]?—^and ran 
downstairs to meet him. I did not immediately follow. 

I don’t know what other people’s experience is, but I myself 
have never known a home-coming that was not si)oilod—or the 
edge taken off it—^by the reluctance of cabmen, or intruders whom 
they aid and ahot, to accept any sum of money whatever for their 
Borvices, and to go away without a grievanoe. I am sure Iho 
daughters of the horse-lcceh (though it is difficult to imagine them 
being required to go more than four miles an hour or kiuliiig a 
’and up with anything too heavy for you) would not have luen so 
exacting as this class of persons. Anyhow, poor Lossie’s long- 
looked-forw.ird-to hug of Iier father was not in joyed as tlior- 
oughly as it might ha\e bcin. She ran out into the front gardim 
to T .ect him, and ns u background was aware of two injured, but 
o| xjourse civil and sober, instances of neglect of washing, who 
were bogging pardon, hut it was rather hard. They were surprised 
and hurt that a world they had hitherto had eonfidcnco in should 
offer them lightpimec for carryiii’ all them boxes from over agin’ 
the Bobin ’Ood Tavern and then upstairs. Tho job was worth 
’arf-a-crowm. And the sum in their outstretched hands, remind¬ 
ing one of pictures of St. Francis, w^as eighteenpcncc! There was 
nothing for it but largesse—and then Lossie and tlie Doctor got 
away and escaped into the house. 

* “ Botheration take tho Men,” said Lossie. Why didn’t Anno 
give them heaps of money and get them out of the way ? ” 

They would only have asked for more, dear,” said the Doctor, 
their nature to.—^No, dear! I’m all right! ” Because he had 
\nrned pale, and drawn in his breath sharply; and if he had not 
ahswored the question before it became words, Lossie would havo 
'asked what tho matter was. How very odd that I remember this 
*• now, and it was forgotten in a moment at the time 1 “ Pvo had a 
Iqng walk with the Professor,” said he, ** and I didn’t expect you, 
don’t you see? ” 

r ‘ Then we went in steadily for a good explanation. ** T never 
tgot any red ink, Joe,” said Lossie, sitting on her father’s knee like 
a little girl, and caressing his head. “ Only a stupid little letter to 
, Marseilles, saying I should see her so soon myself you wouldn’t 
write anything more. How was I to know who her was? It might 
haye been altogether a new her. But it isn’t, and I’m so glad! ” 
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AndLos&io camo o£F her fathcr^s knee expressly to kiss Jancy again, 
and theji went back. 

It was all clear enough now. Lossie had never had a hint of 
the renewed treiity—as wo should liavo boon she couldn^t had we 
thought it out. But one gels very foolish ov(‘r letter-dates. She 
had sci'ii from iny Marseilles lelttT that th('rc was u her of im-- 
portaneo who had slipjjed into iiiy life; and had eoine on, perhaps 
all the quieker. All had g<jne w<dl till about a liundred yards 
from the gab', wlu'n the <‘al)-whe('l ineideiit oeeurr('«l. Impati(*nc0 
was loo btrong to bo eiulured, and J-.o-^sio forhook the cab and her 
olfhpriiig to run t)n to the houw' and got a'^sisttuiec. Tlapid ex¬ 
planations «le.spaleh<*d Ainio and Sam to the robouo of the cub, 
an<l Lossir* was left eonfroiil(d wilh a new girl— one born yester¬ 
day, as it were! I’lio new girl eould testify that Dr. Thorpe had 
gone for a walk W'ilh a Profe'-sor, lhat Mr. .Toseph Thorpe was in 
Sonn'i'seKhire, ])ut that the oilier Mr. Joseidi was in 1h(‘ Library 
with hi-> eousin. Tliis last nenlless eom])lieatioii was only owing 
to tli(‘ new girl’s intense dolieaey, and di'sire not to cn'ate gossip I 
She w'us a very niec ik'w girl. Pm sure almost too nici' for this 
rough and wiekotl world! But no I She didn’t know the cousin’s 
name. 

“ So then, Master Joe,” said Losbic, “ I only wailed long enough 
to find (hat lliero w'as a letter from Hugh—here i( is with all right 
written outside—and tlion I eamo up as cpiiotly as I eould and 
sueaked into tli(* room. And 1 couldn’t see who it was till 1 looked ' 
round llri/zle’s homict. And I was so gla<l!” 

“ I should hnv(‘ hojird you efuning, d('ar Mrs. De^pr—^well, 1 
Lossu* then! Only for my bonnet.” And Janey reiiiovoa that 
obstruetion and stands, half-leaning on the tabic, swinging it by > 
the ribbons. And the now girl brings the lights. 

And as I sit here, thirty yc'ars later, I cau see them still—-I \ 
have only to close my eyes on my new tpiirc of foolscap, and thero 
is the Doctor in bis writing-chair of old days, beaming with happi¬ 
ness and all the colour back in his cheeks again—of course it was 
only the excitement, or at that time wo thought so. And there as 
Lossie, incredibly like herself, running her fingers through his', ^ 
hair, and patting and petting his cheeks. And there is Janey, who^T 
cannot take her t'yes oil Lossie, whoin every new passage of nxy old 
story has made more ami moro a wonder to her. And there am \ 
quite a third person to my now self, a young man who gets happiei;^ 
and happi(‘r at every visible interchange, every cross-current ' 
word or feeling, that passes between the two women whom he does a i 
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not speak of to Himself as his old love aiid his now—^hut that is the 
right language for the pa-^sor-by, nevertheless. Remember that it 
is my own life I am writing, and that I cannot analyze myself as 
other than I was. I daresay it was all wrong. But if Lossio, wiio 
is still living (as I have said before) could eonio to me now, my 
first word to her would be about Jaiiey. 


Wc were married about eight weeks after Lossio’s return and 
went away to Normandy. 1 am not so cl(‘ar about any part of 
that eight wetK', as T am about the foregoing. Salient important 
facts are: that Lossie was just in time to help Janoy with her 
{kings; that vain atlemi)ts were made by legal minds to engims'r 
a marriage settlement so as to procure a broil; that Violet, tlnniph 
she did not refuse to eomo to our wedding at the ohnreli in lOssex 
Street, High llolborn—(Janey was a Unitarian if she was any¬ 
thing, and what 1 was Heaven only knows!), iievertheji'ss made a 
merit of fining so, ajid 1 know atleiulod a service at l^Iargaret 
Street, Regdit Stro«t, in the afternoon to get assoilzied, ns it w(*r(*. 
Also that she was \ery anxious to give us a wc'deling present that 
would be reaJlj'^ useful, which was not intended as an insinuation 
that Janey was unsiiitod for decoration, but was akin to it, au<l 
showed that her mind w'as c'lassifying us involuntarily. Wo wore 
people of our sort—she was a person of hers. Ft was so true too, 
when you come to think of it! A good many of our friends were 
needlessly desirous of giving us really serviceable things, ami 

1 Avoiding g(‘wgaws and fal-lals, but J fancy a change of motive 

;!camc into that movement of our Wedding ;^^areh when Janey’s 
iStreatham aunt wanted to give something really useful, and spend 
Bay twenty pounds; and Janey begged for twenty silk umbrellas, 
wHch would last her lifetime, and keep for ever in those nice 
shiny oilskins. Our great present was J'ancy’s fathf'r’s splendid 
Broadwood grand. “ And there! ” said she, " J can only play 
tunes on it.” 

, No one can play tunes on it now; nor could it bo put in order 
again after all these years in a Pantechnicon—so they tell me. 
1 wonder whether that is true, or whether it is only lhai if okl 
works could be replaced no one would ever want new eases. T 
always think the rcverbc is true of me; and that if I could get a 
pew case, the old works would do as they slaml. 

Wlien 1 went to chooso out a few oddments from that F'antceh- 
nicon on my return from Brazil, I found the same guardian in 
charge that had received them twenty years ago. IFo was just 
xoarriod when I went—^so he had told me. This time, ho had been 
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married aprain, fifteen years. Ho was looking forward to tho 
wedding of the first wife’s son, a good-looking young man; on the 
top of whom, when his father pointed him out to me, was an 
escritoin' weighing two or tliree huiidredwtdghl, which ho seemed 
to make light of. “ That boy's a good boy,” said his father, “ but 
you might say Ik* killed liis mother, in startin’ hiiiwlf.” And all 
that boy’s lifi* I had been in IJrazil. Was it r(*all.y as long as thatl 
TIk'ii his father aihk'd, “ 'riiat was his inotlier you knew ”— 
although of course I <!i(lii’l, and he kni'W T didn’t; hut there was a 
little link witli the past, and he claiiiK’d it. 1 was not unfeeling 
enough to <*ontra(liet him. I ehos(‘ out some binall article from 
among my leavings and, crossing it off the list, asked his father to 
giv«' it to him as a wedding present. I thought Jaiiey would like 
me to. 

r»iit how come f to have waiideri'd avav to the Paiitechnieon? 

I remember. It was the IlroadwoeKl. Well!—that Piano, and all 
the tiling-, they gave us, and all tla* things we benight, wemt as ap- 
pointe'el to our house that was to ho, in (Mk'mjo Keiw, Chelsea. But 
I am using the word “things” in the Dictionary bonse, not in its 
more' rest'rve'el anel exalted one. Tn that sense, Janev’s “things” 
that Lossie helpeel he'r to biiv, mostly travelled out to Normandy 
vs i (li us, and we*re a great satisfaction lei the Douaiie, so heavily 
was it tipped to aveeid turning the'iii all out, anel rumpling them, 
and creasing (hem, anel hiispocling them to be' lined with tobacco. 

“ I know tlu'v’ll speiil theit ticliu we were so long choosing,” haid 
.1 alley. And I ean’t expect jem to undovslaiid why “ vs^e” gave mo 
so mile'll ple*asur(‘. » 

But it did! As T think now of that (wo months before my 
woeUliiig, aiiel he)w Lossie thr(‘w herself into all our arrangements, 
and how Janey encouraged her to do so, it presents itself to me as 
ono of the liapjiiest times of inv life. If I jmt iny writing aside 
now and smoke a pipe before 1 go to bed I shall think of nothing 
else. It has quite coneelleel the cantilevers, which are in the 
printer’s hands by this time. 

Yes! that was thirty years agt>. And what a narrow escape I 
had had of having all my affection for Lossie turned to gall and 
wormwood. It might have been, but for her and her husband, > 
and tlio way they could undi'rstand a boy just out of his tcenft* 

It never has been, for all that has come to pass since, and never 
will ho now, in the short spell that has still to ho. But I wish 
what has come to pass could have been otherwise, * 
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Of the now factory in Chelsea—Of the backslnhiiKS of old Mr. Vance—IIow Joe 
di earned a strange dicain, and its intermptiuu. Of the gieat lire, and how 
Mr. Vauc( was icsciicd. But spr.^lned. Sofai as can be asccrUiiiLd, iully 
covered by Insmauce. Au old burned board, Mith writing on it. 

On our return we settled at our hoii«!e in (^lie>ne Row, (Mielsea. 
We were very near the JMaeallibters, who were faein" the river in 
an old house close to the old hridj?o bcyoii<l the Chureh. Bony and 
I could walk o\er in half an hour to my Father’s house at Clap- 
ham, behind which wo were still carrying: on the cnprintwinc: 
busincbs, althougrh very much cramped for spai’e. At this date 
the useful word ructions had not appeared in the laiifruapre, so I 
presume the complications that oceurr(d between the workmen of 
the two separate concerns were spoken of ns dissensions or col¬ 
lisions, or rows or shindies, when they were discussed by the office 
or the workshop r(‘spi'etivel>. My Father never di'seribed dif¬ 
ficulties of this sort in detail; hut, with a true instinct, based on 
long: experience and keen personal sympathy, went straiftht to the 
vera cauui. ‘SSmilh and (lilfillan,” he would say, for instance, 
‘‘had botli on ’em ’ad a drop, and ivas iiuaeoommodatin’,” or 
“Phipps he’s a peppery card, and when the worse it’s trying: to the 
temper.” But lie avoided secondary or apparent causes, as in the 
first of these c.isos, in which the respective carmen in oharKC of 
the carts of Vance pere and Vance -fils, had contrived to j'et their 
vehicles locked in the yard entry because neither would wait until 
the other was clear, and both had been guilty of had packing. 
“We ’ad the best of it,” said my Bather. “My man he walked 
into yours to the toon of forty pound odd; and jours, he only 
smashed a window frame or two. Fifteiui shillins!” Both the 
window frames and the piece of sliafting that smashed it wore 
'‘projecting unduly; but then the shafting formcil part of a lathe 
warranted to make everything in the universe to within a two- 
thousandth of an inch, while window frame's went by the dozen, 
and you put ’em down at so much. 

However, this incident and many like it showed the necessity of 
liew premises for one or both, and as my Father clung to the old 
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t plncc from association, it was decided that d new Engineering 
Works, superseding all previous undertakings, should be erected 
■; in ChclMi-a not far from the houses of the heads of the concern, 

“ VoTi see, Nipper dear,” said he to mo, “1 can’t be cut adrift 
frt>m your Mollier.” And so closely did he adhere to this plan of 
' lite, that when J aske'd Vheener (ns T j)r{;fer to go on calling her) 
\vh<>u she was goiiig to fuiisli hanging the pictures in the <Irawing- 
room she replied that she had spoken to l\Ir. Vance, and thought 
he would ])ref(!r that they should remniii as they were. “Because 
of Missis, you know. Master .loscph,” added she, forgetful of a 
soh?nm ]U’oinise to drop the “Master.” I lot it stand this thnci 
A1 so r left iinniolesLed against tiie wall the two “ L*roofa before 
ji(l tors.” 

lIow(aa‘r, it was not until the third year of my marriage that tho 
ii<*w Faehu'y hecjime a reality. Tiiis was tho time of the zenith of 
my K.ilher’s prosperity. Had it nf)t Ikhui for this, very likely 
th«' works in (Chelsea woidd not have been on so grand a seale. 
But when voMi' Imilder aee<'pts all your direetioiis, and carries 
them eut fre (d‘ charge, you are apt to run into extravagance, 
<*\en if he, is not constantly urging you on not to be stiiigyin’ 
your.self down for the sake of a shillin’ or so. 

It. is iK'c.ausc this is only si domestic liihtory, of indefinite pur- 
p<ise, thsit I do not enter at length into the details of the ongineesr- 
iug husiue.ss. The Siiherical Kngjiuj came into my doracistic record 
mitursilly; so did the. l\l sums Ulster lleiieatev. But the various dc- 
vieos of sawing, slu»])ing, ssnd pkming maehines for which wo W(;rc. 
known hav(‘ nothing whatever to do with it. Therefore T omit a 
1e<*hnie-al liistory whose purpose would ho cvi'U more indefinite, and 
for doing so I claim (should you over happen to exist) your 
gratitude. 

The delay in the completion of tho Chelsea Works was respon- 
, sihlo for my being still in Iiarnoss at Clapham at tho date of tho 
occurrence F have now to describe, and for all the incidents that- - 
my being on the spot involved. I will give the narrative as it 
comes to my rccolleelion. 

I had been feeling iinoasinoss about my Father on the. old 
Whiskey question. During the first six months of his married life 
his wife hail been most exemplary, carrying away the bottle, 
an allowance, with Siiartan fortitude. I date a certain relaxf.tion ■ 
of illseipline from my own wi'dding-breakfast, when it was im¬ 
possible to east a dinuper on my dear old Daddy’s innoeent en-, 
joynient of mxf happiness by reminding him of his own short- ‘ 
comings in the past, ilow would you have had mo set about it! 
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We did all we could in the way of hsrpnotic suggestion and jocular 
interdict; but, as you may imagine, the “only this once” conces¬ 
sion was too popular for resistance, and its juKtico was so obvious 
to the concessionaire that he took advantage of it after the 
feeblest protest. He failed altogether to carry out a promise to 
pretend he was sober, and lo make a short story shorter still, ho 
got drunlc. 

This unfortunate incident, which could only have been pre¬ 
vented (as I think) by keeping him away from my wcd<rmg, made 
a brcalc in the continuity of his wife^s wholes ne discipline. It 
discouraged her, and made an Tinfortunate precedent. For was it 
not clear as daylight that next day the doliiKiuent was as right as 
a trivet? Well, then—tluj day afhn*, at any rate! You coiddu’t 
say fairer than that. You couldn’t say much about it, if you 
were me, as in this case you were; and therefore you held your 
tongue. 

When wo retunuid from our honeymoon, with a honey fortnight 
extra to make it i;p to six weeks, my first enquiry of my step- 
motlier was how had he been? Ih; bad been very good and 
manageable. Jiut the more apprivoise ho was, the p,reater was the 
tendency to rtnvard him hy concessions. “It h diflicult. Master 
Joseph,” said iMiceuer, “to say ho shan’t have jnly half a glass 
more when he says he won’t ask f(jr it. If he was to grab for the 
bottle I shoiikl just run awmy with it and there an end.” I could 
sec that docility was fatal. 

Another difficulty that had to be met was a practice of anticipa¬ 
ting his allowance under a solemn prc'.Mse to forego it later. 
When later came, it found bygones tpiito ready to be bygones, if 
only you wouldn’t bother. And it was always only that once! 
How intensely once everything is, if you only look at it at the 
time! All the subsequent lapses occurred once and once only; but 
then each occurred once, and exhausted its individual powers of 
mischief. 

The dipsomaniac, in eiDito of the many syllables that palliate 
him, is no better than the sot in his forlorn brevity. The foniK'n 
obtains access to stimulants whenever he is able to elude the 
watchfulness of his guardians; the latter gets nips when you ain’t 
lookin’. The former endeavours to conceal the symptoms of in¬ 
toxication; the latter tries to ’urah\ig you into thinking him sober. 
The former suffers agonies of remorse after each relapse, and 
follows it with good Tk lUtions, which he breaks. The latter docs 
it again. That is the only traceable difference. For both go to 
the bad. 
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My Father might have gone to the bad, had he lived long enough. 
Por when I look back on his relations to the whiskey-bottle I am 
able to divide their history into three distinct chapters. The first 
begins at niy Mother’s death. Tho second at Lossie Thorpe’s 
wedding. The third at iiiy own. This last is a short chapter, but 
is a record of a steady dcgringolade. The fact is that Pheener, 
left alone, was not strong enough for the position. And I could 
set? at once when I canio back from my visit to Normandy that 
Phecner’s expression “ good and manageable ” was a tribute to my; 
Father’s moral nature, ratlier than an affirmation of her success. 

It was not, liowever, fair to expect Pheener to combat her hus¬ 
band’s imliai)py propensity, and check it except when he was well 
within range. JIad ho been always under her eye, I believe mat¬ 
ters might have gone better. But unfortunately, the growth of 
the husiin sw iimdvcd constant additions of premises, and one of 
these, a City Office of a inost convincing nature, redolent of 
polished niahogjiny compartments, and classification and solvency, 
(leiruuulod my P.ather’s almost daily presence. I don’t exactly 
know what he did there, but thou I don’t exactly know what any 
one tlid. I’or even Mr. Hickman, now a most august functionary, 
and understood to bo liable to break out into a partnership at any 
moment, as Vosuviiia into an eruption, never seemed to be doing 
anything. Some work must have been done some time, or it 
would have been impossible to be referred by folio 387 to folio 2,', 
and by folio 2 to folio 703 P. L., whatever that meant, with any, 
result but discomfiture and despair. Certainly my Father didn’t,' 
do it. It would have bAn contrary to his great i)rinciplG of never 
doing anything with his own hands. But it appeared to be ncces-- 
snry to tlie business that ho should spend half the day in the very’ 
luxurious inner sanctum he had provided for himself. And there"; 
w.a3 nothing in the w'orld to hinder the secretion of whiskey in* 
any of tluj responsible safes and cnx)board8 that made such a 
purado of candid labels describing tlieir contents. I dwell on thia.i 
point for the exoneration of Pheener, who I really believe did heri 
best under the circumstances. 


It WHS in the middle of a six weeks’ frost, towards the end o£4 
January. _ Everybody was miserable, except the skating publicJ 
which enjoyed itself all tho more on that account. Its attitud^l 
of patronage towards the frozen and choked majority was insuf-?^' 
fcrable. I record this on the authority of my wife, as I myaelfv 
was one of the minority, always getting a good morning’s skatin^l 
before lunch and departing afterwards to attend to business at? 










dlapham. Luckily trade was paralyzed and things were flat, or iti' 
would have been the worse for business. • 

Vehicles wore quite out of the question. So after nearly three r 
hours’ skating on the Serpentine, a walk home to refresh, and 
then another to the works, I was beginning to acknowledge fatigue. ^ 
I found my Father just going back after a late lunch. lie recog¬ 
nized the fact that if he had been taking an abnormal glass of 
whiskey the weather would have justified it, and seized the op¬ 
portunity to apologize for his usual excess. “ The fog stieks in 
the toobs,” ho said, and tapped the pit of his stomacli to explain 
their locality. We walked to tho Works together. “ Nobody could 
see to walk straight, in such a fog,” he said. lie did not try to 
make the fog responsible for anybody’s thick articulation, so no 


doubt ho was unaware of his own. I cannot recall that T obscfrved 
anything out of the common in his condition; but I fear this only 
shows how very much in tho first three years of my married life I 
had to come to accept as being within the common. 

One of the most insidious features of alcohol poisoning is tho 
way it imposes on bystanders, who go into a conspiracy to assist 
each other in self-deception about its existence. Tho gale porter 
Caplin touched his hat to me, and looked in another direction, 
lost we should betray a mutual consciousness that the Oovernor 
was drunk. Tho men who were loading up planking for that job 
,of Pettigrew’s (teste Caplin) changed an attitude of lazy uncon¬ 
sciousness about worldly things and perfect content with status- 
quo’s for an ostentatious parade of ignorance that the Governor 
was drunk. The yard-foreman Shaw’s manner said, almost 
audibly, that whoever else was drunk, the Governor wasn’t. But 
his tongue only said we wanted a little wind to blow the fog away. 
'The yard dog Nelson alone had the candour to cxpr(;ss a doubt, for 
ho smelt my Father suspiciously, and retired dissatisfied. Ho 
followed his tail twice round to get its opinion; but it shirked 
giving any; so Nelson heaved a deep sigh and went to sleep. Or 
rather pretended to, for I saw his eye fixed on my Father when ho 
'thought no one was looking. 

, ' I fell in with the general imposture, and pretended there was - 
'hot the slightest reason why I should not depart to my own portion 
';Of the Works. So I left my poor Daddy giving perfectly intel¬ 
ligent instructions about points awaiting his decision, in a very 
‘thick and husky tone of voice. “Do I ever make a mistake, 
Nipper? Come now!” he would say to me, when I endeavoured 
*,to read him a Whiskey-lecture—and I was always obliged to con- 
that it was almost never, at any; rate. But tho worst part of 
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tliis excessive dearness of mind in some such, cases is its produc¬ 
tion of ovcT-woeiiing confidcnco up to the moment of some tremen¬ 
dous betrayal, when its victim is involved in a catastrophe that 
might have bc(*ji avoided if a lew lesser blunders had occurred to 
give warning. My Ealher’s mistake was a cruel instance, for 
thoiiftli it v\as one that ho would never have eommitled when per- 
hfily sober, it was also one committed c\ery day by persons of 
loss judgment than liis. tven willi a .small allowance of upset from 
drink. On this occa'^ion no doubt he was alTected rather more 
than n.surd. 

I passed up into my floor ol the factory, win re all the lathes 
W(r(‘ busily at work, iliough it was, as the shop-forcjnan said, 
mighty h.ird to -.(c llie ti[) of your own no'=!e. The gas burned 
wr( tclu'dly, a it alvoNs docs in thick fogs. Demand do(S not 
create aipplv at an honr’ij notice, imlcss it lias b('cn anticipated 
and provltlcfl for; a r<*si>rvation which rather takes the edge off 
that gnat truth of Political Keonomy, and loa\cs the demaiider 
in.iking us(‘ of strong language ineffectually. In the present ease 
the supply was e\en worse ilinn usual in a bad fog. “It’s not 
often as bad as Ibis,” said Willi.s, the shop-Xoremaii. “It might 
have hoeii in (he main, only I see nothing wrong with the street 
lami>s.” Willis was astute and far-biglited, and a great consola¬ 
tion to me. I told him to go down to the meters, and take the 
pressure as ne.ir as possible to ours. Eor T saw the light in their 
building was better, and of eour&o each had its own meter.” 

Pro'-iiitlv Willis <*ame back in haste. “ There’s an escape some¬ 
where in the building,” said he. “The pressure’s a lot better at 
the meter.” 

“ S'luell (‘iiough to knock your head off down the passage over 
agon the wash’us crossing over by the Stores.” The speaker was a 
young man at a lathe, who did not take his eyes off his work or 
show any iult'rost in his own spo(’oh, which he appeared to have 
dcimlcd to his tongue to saj, and washed his mind of. I told 
.Willis to go dow'ii and see about it, and went into my little office. 
There I found a heap of letters to grapple with—one manifestly k 
from India which ought to have gone to the house. I put it in iny ' 
pocket to read later, and ga^ed blankly at the stack that remained. / 
I was very tired, and I knew well that ten minutes’ sleep would 
reiustate mo eoniplelcly—it always did. Yes! I would have my 
ten minutes’ sleep and then tackle the correspondence. 

No sooner had I sat down in the visitor’s chair near the fire than 
I began to dream. I was in no time the Mayor or Syndic of a 
glorious old town at the foot of a precipice; and on the edare of 
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.that precipice was a huge projecting rock big enough to accom- ‘ 
ndodato what T had known from my earliest boyhood as tho 
Schloss. For in that dream I recalled endless memories of early 
youth—as in dreams one does! But the, great dread and terror 
of all tho inhabitants (I thinlv 1 knew most of them by name, and 
had done so for years) was that the Eock of th(' Schloss was slowly, 
slowly detaching itself and must some day come down, Hehloss 
and all, one thundering mass of destruction and ruin, on tho old 
beloved streets where T had played as a boy; on the stately town- 
hall, with its tower full of bells whoso carillon s(}cmed never to 
cease sounding; on the hvin spires of a cathedral all Euroi>o came 
to see and wonder at. TTow harro\ved was I (and the towii-eonn- 
cil) at the impending inevitable fate. And quite suddenly it oc¬ 
curred to me (after so many years of quiescence!) that onginetir- 
iiig might have a voice in tho matter. A scheme was d(wiscd (I 
can recollect sciiaitilic details even now) for divcrtiJig the water 
that was wc'aring ehannels in tho jK'ck of the rock, for biiltrossing 
from heknv and so forth; and it w'as all arranged and avc made 
ready to start when, with a deafening crash, down comes tho 
Schloss bodily—and no doubt converted the whole place to a heap 
of ruins T did not slo(‘p long cnongli to see, for I only heard tho 
first half of tho dream-erash. 1 was awake in time to cateh tho 
last half of a tromendons concussion in the basement, to know at 
once the moaning of the rattle of broken glass that followed, the 
. shouts and trampling in the black darkness (for not a light was 
[ left hnrning in our X)art of the building) and the voice of Willis, 

; the foreman, saying, “It’s the gas!” 

■ We felt our way through tho darkness till the still burning gas- 
lamps in the other works enabled us to run for the scene of tho 
'explosion. If you can imagine a catastrophe in Hell, and an army 
,. of terrified men shouting to one another that they said so all along, 
and they could have told you what would happen, and that any¬ 
body might have known it, and tliat they supposed nobody had 
. gone for tho engines now,—if you can imagine this, and yourself 
\walced suddenly, from a dream, you will know what I felt like 
f. within a minute of tho collapse of that Schloss. 

I heard one man shout to another through tho fog, where was tho 
4 Guv’iior ?—The other replied that Christopher was inside, but that 
Joseph wasn’t there. I knew that the men among themselves dis- 
2;tinguishcd us by our Christian names, but it was unusual to me 
to overhear them. Perhaps this was why I did not realize their 
"^'ineaning. I ran on through the yard towards tho Stores, and just 
y BB X arrived the flame was breaking out of the upper windows. 
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Before me was the passage over agen the wash’us where the . 
Bmcll had been enough to knoeic yonr head off. A boy who was , 
inexj>licably call^^d Mary Anne by the workmen pulled my sleeve 
and Hhouted Hoinolhing I Ofuikl not eatcli. (^aplin, the gate por¬ 
ter, shontc'd to him, “You shut up, young Polly, ho ain’t.” But 
Polly was not to ho put off, and sliri('kcd again what 1 now heard 
was “I’ho (Uiv’nor’s in tlu n*,” and pointed along tlio passage. 
'And at lids rnonienl Shaw, the yard-foreman, and anotlu'r came 
Tuunint; <Mit of the ('ulry pursued by smok(', having ventured in in 
search of the (Jovernor. 

It wa.s a back-puff of smoke, such .ns comes from a first-lighted 
fire; and T saw I ho fag end of it caught back by the returning 
draught. 1 dashed in at onee, followed by others. To be in that 
long passage in such smoke (the denser for the fog) would mean 
suffocation. ^V^]at if it did^ My Father was inside. The dog 
Nelson, anxious to 1 k‘ of real service, bolted in and went ahead of 
U.S, nearly tripi)iiig me up. On we went till Oaplin called out to 
no from htdiijul, “ E hear the Guv’nor,” and ran down a side pas- ' 
snge. I and tlio others followed. There, in a reflected gleam 
from abov(' somewhere, was the Guv’nor, hut I am s<jrry to say 
very drmik. It had devedoped, perhaps been helped, since I saw 
him. 

“ Ef shome of you young men,” said lie, reproachfully, “inshtcad 
of makin’ all that hollerin’ oulside, was to come in here and try 
to find out whal’sh afire, you might make shelf shumyewsh.” 

** Calrh hold! ” said T. And four of us seized him .and dragged 
him witli unscrupulous violence into the outer passage. Here he 
became so nn.Kions to explain to us that somcihing was on fire, that 
we made »‘veii shorter work of him, laying him out and each taking 
a limb. “ It’s me. Daddy,” I thundered in his ear. And T think 
it was his hazy appreciation of the fact tliat he was in charge of 
tlie Nipper that made removal possible. lEo was a strong man 
and weighed nineteen stone, and action had to he very prompt. 
As it wa*«, the last dozen steps of our exit were through another 
puff of smoko tliat followed us along the passage and half choked 
all four bearers, w’hoso heads, being liigh, got the worst of it. lie 
himself was no more inarticulah' than before when we all fell in a ; 
heap at the entrance. 

“ T shaid slium’fn wash afire,” said he, triumphantly, and then ' 
with an extraordinary presence of mind added, “Sec to getting 
the horsliosh out.” 

“ dump up, Daddy,” said I, for ho still remained flat on his back. 

“ There’s the engines I ” And in little more time than it takes to ' 
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tell, the whole of the yards were teeming? with brazen helmets, fire 
escapes, coils of piping—everything, in fact, except the one thing 
needful, water. But my Father still lay flat on his back; and the 
developing blaze, now constantly working through at une-\pect('d 
points, made the heat insupportable. “Jump up, Dad,” I cried 
again, and tried to get him up. But ho could no! move, and when 
I tried again, ho gave a cry of pain. So terrible was the heat th.it 
there was iiotliing for it but to drag him, pain or no. I shouted 
this into the ear of a brazen helmet, whose' undislurbed faeo 
showed ininicdiato apprehension and nodded. A litter ai)pcarod 
by magic, out of chaos, and two more undisturbed h('lmc*ts some¬ 
how got him under weigh for the gate, and I followed with the 
world turning round. 

I had had a rather sharp shake myself in leaving the passage, 
and I was so confused that I did not realize at first that he w’as 
being carried into a neighbour's house, not into his own. Tho 
brass helmet which aecompanied the two volunteer bearers ex¬ 
plained, “ No vrater, all froze. What wind then' is dead on the 
house. Have to bo moved again in an hour,” and departed with¬ 
out emotion, t’rom which L gathered that we might look forward 
to tho complete destruction not only of the Works but of tlio 
house, ami probably several of tho neighbours' houses. I felt 
sorry for the neighbours, but hox)ed that they were as well insuri'd 
as we were! 

My Father's mind was struggling with his overdose of whiskey. 
His half-artieulato bpeech (which I find no pleasnn* in trying to 
spell phonetically) referred chiefly to tho safety of the horses; 
most of which, as a concession to tho almost impassable stab' of 
the roads, were in the stable. But ho had understood quite clearly 
what tho fireman had said about tho danger to the house, and was 
very anxious about a certain packet which was in what he called 
his shaving drawer. The moment he had with some difficulty ex¬ 
plained this and given mo his keys, I left him in charge of tho 
terrified strangers to whom tho house belonged, and struggled 
through the crowd until I reached the cordon of poHeo that was 
guarding the area of destruction including the house. I had some 
trouble to get passed through. The roar of tho conflagration, for 
it had seized the timher-staeks in the yard, and was rejoicing at 
the capture and leaping up into the fog overhcail, and the arrival 
of fresh engines, and the shouts of tho mob that had sprung from 
nowhere within twenty minutes, all combined to make verbal 
communication difficult. I got through by showing my visiting 
card to a Sergeant of Police, and got into the house just as the 
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Salvngc Corps took possession— -a tranquil-minded body of men, 
steeped J should say in philosophical reflection, and quite in¬ 
dependent of externals. I ran uphtairs to tho dressing-room, but 
found the door locked. A Salvage Corps man was close behind 
mo. “ Who might you bo? ” said he, relicctively, but did not seem 
interested in the answer. “ Can you open this door? ” said I. lie 
reranrlu'd that Ire might try, and stepping back for impetus drove 
an ir<»n boot-heel like a battering-ram true on to tho keyhole. 
I'he screws of tho lock gave way with a crash, and I followed him 
into the room. 

“ There’s more ways than one,” said he, placidly, “ of getting a 
door oj^on.” 

Every pane of glass in tho window was broken, and the awful 
frrg-lnrid glare from the burning timber-yard less than fifty yards 
away showc'd what terribk* j)rogresa tin' tire was making. I went 
straight to my Father’s dressing-table. Tho Salvage man do- 
murreil to my interfering with anything, saying those were his 
instructions; but iny produetion of tho keys and my card was 
accepted as evidence of my status, and I soon found the packet. 
Almost before I bad done this. In* had closed tho shutters to keep 
out the spark-drift, and made a Imndle of a f(*ather-l)od and all the 
valuable tailor’s work in tho cuiiboards. I saw why. No water 
was expected .and all Iho salvage would he goods earried out. I 
was useless evidently; so 1 left the position in the hands of ex¬ 
perience, and fought my way back to the neighbour’s house where 
I had h'ft my Fatlu'r. 

Tn all this lime no enquiry had crossed my mind about where 
my stepmother and the hoiisehohl were. But “all this time” had 
boon so very little, counted by minutes. It takes long to toll, but, 
from when tin* Robloss came down in the dream, on that ancient 
city that 1 remembered every nook of, to tlic moment of my re¬ 
turn with the rescued packet to my Father at the Philip Slacks’ 
three doors off opposite, was certainly not more than thirty-five 
minutes all told. Vnieu I escaped out of the roar and confusion 
of the street inlo my Father’s harbour of refuge I found tho terri¬ 
fied womankind beside him, having boon persuaded to clear out 
of the threaleiied house by the Police. In order, however, to 
facilitate salvage operations, Pheoner had carefully locked all tho 
lockable doors and brotight the keys away. My Father was in¬ 
dignant. “Wlinsh yewsh-lockin’ dam-locks?” said ho in threo 
words. T consoled him by producing the packet he wanted. Ho 
handed it to his wife with a caution that come what might she 
Bhould never let it go out of her keeping. But he never raised 
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himself up off the sofa he had been laid on, and T could see plainly 
that he was suffering: from some shako or strain, oneountorod wh(‘n 
he fell as we brought him out of the smoke. 

Those who have never been in a fire or shipwreck can form no 
idea of the ovorwhehning power of the unh*ttered elements, and 
the utter helplessness of the human unit against them. I know 
that I could avert nothing that it was still possible to avert, and 
could sav(' nothing that it was still possible to save, one-half as 
well as the highly trained skill that had now the task in hand. So 
I remained by Tny Patla'r. lie was getting very sleepy and stupid, 
and when in the course of another hour of glare and roar of tiro, 
and shouting of human throats, and trampling of men and horses, 
there came a groat cra‘'h followed by a greater roar and a new 
blaze, he only remarked (quite correctly) that the roof hud fallen 
in. “ Sehnomatter,” he added, ‘‘ shorance covers all risks,’' and 
dropped off into a balmy slumber. 

It was th(*n that Shaw, th^* yard-foreman, eamo in an<l gave mo 
an insight into what had happemed. His loyalty to the liction that 
my Father was not druiilv was beautiful and touching. 

“It was just like this, Atr. Joseph—^you &('C, Air. Vance was just 
enquiring whether the architect on that job of Pettigrew’s was a 
fool, or what ho was, for to go and stick up a bressunn'r made of 
a quarter-inch illteh and a couple of battens; when it orter have 
been a proper wroL-iron girder to carry that four story of warc- 
'uses of heavy goods—and o’ course the guv’nor was right, and any 
child might have known-” 

“Get along, Shaw! Never mind the girder.” 

“ Well, Sir, I says to the Guv’nor, I says, ^ I’m only cartin’ ’em 
* off what’s on the order, wrote plain, and it ain’t for mo to judge. 
If they was to order pickles I should have to send ’em, if they was 
in the yard.’ ” 

“And then my Father said?—Cut on, Shaw- ” 

' “ ITo said nothing, Sir. Bui I says, * Tf the order’s counter¬ 

signed by the storekeeper, wot then?’ 1 says. And then, he says, 
* Where’s that fool Riley?’—he’s that noo storekeeper came when 
Gabriel went—hashmatic chap—^you know?” 

“ Of course. Get along, etc.” I was obliged to urge Shaw 
forward. And thus urged he became more concise an<l told liow 
my Father went to look for Riley in the stores, and he wasn’t 
there. And there was a strong smell of gas in the passage—a 
most noticeable strong smell, Mr. Vance said. And Afr. Vance, 
half asleep, corrected the adjective noticeable, and laid claim to 
having used one which I suppose Shaw’s delicacy had suppressed. 
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It was the one I had occasion to record once or twice at the begin¬ 
ning of this narrative. My "Father had practically abolished its 
iisu—but when by any chance ho harked back to it, ho was too 
honourable tt) '-liirk acknowledgment. 

Shaw had llnui left my Father in the passage, and gone to 
<‘xamine tlic upper building. Jlo passed Willis just coming down 
after having stHui me, and was coming out of the upper story to 
r<‘port that Iho place was cLok<'d with gas (no lights were lighted 
thc're, of courst*) whcui the explosion came, breaking every window 
and Hinging him into the yard. Jle was up in an instant and 
back in the lower ijassage searching for my Father. lEc had been 
beaten back twieo by the smoko wlitai I came down. 

1 am glad now to think that my Father was never conscious 
that hf» was thi‘ cause of the explosion. For when he told mo his 
v<‘rsion afterwards it w'as clear that he had lighted a wax Vesta 
rnaleli on the wsill, the box-sifle licing worn smooth; and he cited 
this niatcli as a proof that the air (where he was) was inexplosive. 
** Besides,’' said he, ‘*it wasn't alight in the sense of burning at 
all—for a puff of wind came sharp out of a crack in the wall and 
blew it out a’most before it was lighted.” It was only too clear 
to me what had happened. My Father’s power of observation had 
not been equal to seeing that the puff of air was an explosive mix¬ 
ture, corning through from a magazine ready to take a hint, and 
become an r*xploding mixture (Kewhere. A sober man would have 
seen that the puff was the birth of the explosion, which came of 
age on lh<' other aide of an eighteen-inch wall, luckily for him. 
No doubt the atmosphere, where ho was, was sorry, and envied 
that in the next room for being able to blow up and cut such a 
figure. 

I left my poor Dad under his delusion. But the reason why 
Vanco & Oo.’s works at Cllaphani were burned to the ground in 
-three hours was that Vanco was drunk, and Co. was somewhere 
else. 

The Philip Slacks, whoso front parlour wo ha<l made such an 
extraordinary invasion of, were very civil; Mr. Slack having him¬ 
self anggcst('tl the arrangfunent when the firemen were hesitating 
about taking my Father into his own hous<*. Mrs. Philip Slack 
certainly had to be eonvine(‘d that fire was not communicable, like 
Lei)rosy, before atlmitting us. Oiicc convinced, she was really 
very hospitable and gave us tea and bread and butt('r to console ua. 
But she know my Father had married his housemaid. So it was ‘ 
the kitchen tea in a black Koekingham pot. And the bread and 
butter was not cut off the French loaf, but a household half- 
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quartern. Pheener told mo all tiiis later. 1 didn’t see it myself 
at the time, but was |?ratcful for the tea. Perhaps it wasn’t true. 

How the delayed advent of the water came about i do not know 
—I suppose the lieat melted the icy stopper of a frozen main- 
pipe. Anyhow, it canic too late to save the house, though it was 
in time to stave off a vihit of the Sappers and tiers, and the 
knocking down of a street or two. Just as Bony arrived, having 
been detained as a witness by a Oonimittee of ihe TTouso of Com¬ 
mons, the first beiie\olent torrents of water were beginning to hiss 
on the ruins of the great bonfire that had given such keen jtleapuro 
to the inhabitants of Clapliam and Ji.ittcrsea. 

But the works were a heap of blazing or smouldering ruins, and 
the house on the way to become so. Anti my Father was on his 
back unable to move. And the Philip Slacks were going out to 
dinner if the eoaclnnan thought lie could maiingo in the fog. And 
I was glad when ihe fog lifted and the coaehman 1 bought he could, 
for the Philip Slacks had been very amiable, Boekingham or no, 
and I have still a hici^y impression tliat I overhi'ard JMrs. Philip say 
that Pheener was really almost (oiily-she-hatcfl-thc-expression-aiul 
wouldn’t-use-it-ouly-slie-didn’t-know-any-otlicr) a lady. Whether 
she knew my poor Baddy was drunk, 1 don’t know. 

Cheer up, old man. lie’ll bo all right with rrst in a day or 
two. Boelor says so.” 

“Don’t be down-hearted. Jack darling. He got right before— 
long ago—and he’ll do it again. You see if he doesn’t! ” 

And as for the Factory and the House, Insurance covers every¬ 
thing—interruption to business—doctor’s bills—everything! ” 

I* “Yes, dearest! And think what a satisfaction it is that so 
many things can bo burned and no one lose anything. Because if 
you hadn’t been burned somebody else would, to make up the 
average. Papa’s told me about it heaps of times.” 

The speakers were Bony and my wife, alternately. The soono 
was our Cheyne-Row drawing-room, before a blazing fire. The 
time was the end of toddy-time, and the time to come a most 
welcome bedtime. For we had somehow contrived to transport my 
Father in an ambulance through the fog (which had tliickened 
again as soon as the Philip Slacks’ coachman had commilted him- 
■' self) and had followed in its wake—a melancholy procession of six 
persons—^Bony, my stepmother. Cook, the houscmai<l, liousc- 
parlourmaid, and myself. The boy Nips was known to bo safe 
from the flames, but preferred to remain behind to impede the 
firemen, so far as opportunity should be vouchsafed to him; to 
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misinform tlio inquisitive, and in short to enjoy thoroughly an 
0 (‘<‘aRion not likidy to conic twice in a life. There was fortunately 
no (lifluMilty ali(Uit fuidhig room for the outcasts in our Iwo house- ■ 
}v*)hls. \\( were looking forward to sleeping in comfort, after 
just a fpsv minutes more of recapitulation. 1 felt T ought to do 
my siiare of ilie cheering up, and shook off some vague misgiving 
of further evil that 1 had kepi on feeling at intervals. 

“ I w.'i«n’t ihinlving about tliat,’^ said I. ‘‘I was tliinking about 
that jolb old |)la(‘e I told you of at dinner—what the Schloss 
came dowji on.” 

“ Poor, dear, silly Jack! And you wore the Syndic?” 

“Yes, and llieiv was such a nico family, the Schneiders—who 
lived on flu* liijuk'iistras'^c—three such })rotty girK Ifedwig was 
tlu' youny(*sl -lliey might have let me sleep a little longer.” 

dust at this point .Icannie came hack putting things on to go 
hack home. Slie became so interested about Ifedwig that T had 
to assuri* lu*r 1 was nuirried already in tho dream and had five 
cbiugbt(‘rs myself, all as ugly as their mother and as worthy. Her 
sympatluc's won* so exeited that Bony had to drag her away! 

“And oh, you poor, dear, darling Jack,” said Jancy, when wo 
were l«'f( alone. “ How you did look when you came in, black all 
over! And if T hadn^t seen you before T saw the ambulance, T 
don’t know what wouldn’t have happened! Wlierc ever did you 
get it ? ” 

“ I don’t know—it came ! I'hey are to come for it. Who are 
ihry9 J haven’t the, remotest idea. T hav(‘ no idea of anytliing— 

1 only know I ha\e a leftc*r from Lossio in my pocket I haven’t 
read, anil you must read it to me at breakfast.” 

“(live it to me. Nothing from TTedwig, I suppose?” 

“Nollujig, so far. I’m afraid they’re all squashed. It’s very 
Bad. What's that ? ” 

‘“ It’s a ring at tlic front-door bell. What can it be at this time 
of night ?” 

It was an ofTicor of the Fire-Brigade, who left other brass hel¬ 
mets outside, in an atmo.sphere of lamp glare and horse-steam 
and lioof-staraps, and came in to confer. He was quite fresh and 
happy, an imngt' of contentment emerging from a fog. 

“Sorry to trouble you again. Sir. Mr. Joseph Vance, T think? 
On account of particulars for report. Christopher Vance and 
Son, Builders—?” 

“And Co.,” said I, “not Son. And Vance and Macallister, 
Engineers.” 

“ Quito right. Sir,” said ho, referring to a pocketbook as. though 
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confirming an accurate guess, that did ran credit. “Building of 
five stories in use as Workshops, Out-buildings, and Timber-yard. 
Detached Residence of two stories, occupied by Mr. 0. Vaiici'. 
Cause fire due Gas Explosion in basement. Owing to water-sup¬ 
ply—^hum—^hm—impeded by frost—found impoasibUj—save any 

portion of buildings. Loss falls on-? Can you kindly supply 

Insurance Offices, Mr. Van col ” 

“I’m afraid I can’t. My Father attended to all tlial. Stop a 
minute! If he’s awake I’ll ask him.” And I ran upstairs to tlo 
so, but Phecner. wJio had remained with liim all the evening, and 
had now gone to bod herself, told me through the door that be was 
quite sound, and it would b<' a pity to wake him. L agn'cd, and 
went back, daney had been chatting with the officer. “Oh, Jack 
dear,” said she, “ it is so sad—poor Nelson—the rough dog yon 
know that lived in tiu* yard? You know? Well, he was found 
dead in tho basement—^not burne<l, but choked by the smoke.” 

“Just under the first exi)losiou, Mr. Vance, Flame didn’t 
reach—but smoke and lu'at to kill a dozen dogs. Musi liav(' got 
in at tho first go-off. Otherwise no casualty. With reference to 
the Insurance, Mr. Vance?” 

“ My Father’s asleep, and I don’t wont to wake him. Can’t you 
say merely that the premises wen* fully insurc<l?” 

“ So far as can be ascertained, fully covered by insurance— 
naming no office.” Thus the fireman, who tht'ii look his leave, 
declining refreshment, and hoping ho hadn’t put us out. 

“ What an odd hope for a fireman I ” said Jancy. “ But think of 
that poor dog! ” 

Poor Nelson 1 He had seen clearly that my Father was not able 
* to take care of bimself, and had run in to help. lie overshot liis 
' mark in the passage, and no doubt went searching about in the 
smoke until he met his death. 

V Tho young person who does me out, and sees to me and lights 
my fire too late, and makes my bed wdihout tucking it in at tho 
» end—so that spectres would get hold of my toes if I didn’t always 
religiously tuck it in myself—this young person could not g«'t 
the fire to burn this morning of March, 189.5. I am not surprised. 
If I had been a fire laid like that I would not have burnt'd, my¬ 
self. But the young person, Betsy Austin, driven to lavvlessnes.s 
by failure, appropriated a portion of a broken drawf'r of an old 
desk I was patching up, and forcing it in upwards and f»idc‘waya 
and downwards into the incombustible matrix she was blowing 
the smoke out of into her eyes and the room, decided that it had 
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caught and would do now, and devoted herself to laying the 
broakfafet. T was just in time to snatch the bit of mahogany from 
the fire and put it in my bath-water. It fi/zcd and went out, and 
then iriod to prcU'nd if wasn’t spoiled, inelfcetually. 

And it made the whole plaee smell slrong of oxtiiiguibhod burn¬ 
ing wood. And the smell thon'of brought back to mo the day of 
my last chapter, as notliing but a smell can bring things back. It 
brought back my ride down with Bony to the cinder heap that had 
been the works, and the iransom Cabman, who, when ho was told 
where to drive, said, “ I know—close by where the fire was last 
night.” IIis r(‘sp('ct for ns went up enormously when he found 
that ^\o were in a sort of way “The Fire” oursLlvca, or near 
relaf ions. 

Oh, the gliasfliness of the ruin and destruction! Tt was heart- 
biektning to think of the contents of that dria<lfMl heap of 
smouldering rubbish that choked up what had be( n the lowest 
story of the main building. It was still rebellious, hut was being 
pumped on by a dispassionate engine, which was so sure it would 
b('at in the end that it never lost its temper, or said an angry 
word. I knew that heap contained the caput morlunm of all my 
drawings of machinery inventions for years past, and all the costly 
plant that was soon to have Lcen carefully removed to the now 
Chels(‘.a buildings, and half-completed contracts by the ton. And 
I knew the worst of it would bo—that every thing in that heap 
would be just quite spoiled, but no more. There would be lathes 
that would still do to stand outside a second-hand dealer’s in 
Southwark, but that would never turn true again; planing ma¬ 
chines w'ith h('d-plates like b(*ds on which angular people have had 
Bhs'pless nights; drilling-machines that wagged their drills as doga 
their tails; things with eccentric movements whose <*ceentrieities 
had become ungovernable. In that heap were those letters that I 
had seen on my desk, all but the one from Lossie. That was 
something savcul, at any rate. 

Firemen with small nozzles were putting finishing touches on. 
the extinction, after the coarse work done by the big water-jets, 
just as painters use small sables after hog-hair has done its worst. 
Every now and then came a crash of falling timber or wall— 
tenacious bits that had remained behind when the roof fell in. 
Daring holmcted climbers with axes were helping down these 
stragglers, and as it seemed to me running needless risks to this 
end. I thought all hands would be best employed shoring up the 
front of the high building, and said so to the head fireman. He 
evidently doubted our statement that we were Vance & MacaUistei^ 
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and hold a kind of court of identification under the wall wo had 
thought dangerous. Having reluctantly conceded that we had an 
interest in the property, he looked up at the overhanging wall (the 
fall of which would have killed all three) and expressed contidtMico 
in its stability, but to indulge our whim remarked that jou might 
shore up most walls. There were any numbc'r of men available, 
so I had a temporary affair rigged up at onec*. 1 was gratilied to 
hear from the same lirenniii later in the day, that if it liadnT bt'on 
for that bit of timlxT “"wc” thought of putting up, that wall 
would liave come down on some of us. Ho uiust h.ivo bt'cn a 
brother of Pring. 

If a buruod-oiiL factory is sad, a burned-out home is sadder still. 
One half-buriK'd is pi'rhaps the worst of all. The roof of my 
Father’s house and the upper floors were eompletelv wreeki'd by 
the fire. Ilie lower ones were scorched by tlu* burning ceilings, 
but the deluge' of wahT Hut came at last had done its best to 
finish tlie job. Some of the furniture and i)iet.ires had been got 
away; but a good deal remaimsl, the Salvage Corps having dealt 
with the lower rooms last, believing that the water would he in 
time to save iherii. 1 saw my Father’s leather armehair in llio 
snuggery, in a stack covered with tarpaulins to shelter it from the 
expccteel deluge. There also I found his writing-table*, which I 
was glad of, hut it was tight in the stack, and the hiiileling was 
not safe', so for the present I maele no elTort to e'xtract it. On the 
chimneypiccc stood an cm])ty w'hiskey-hottlc looking jaunty. How 
it must have ehuekled over its handiwork 1 

Two refrains r.an continuously through the whole'—one cheerful, 
< the other depressing. The first was the universal convie'tioii that 
I Insurance covered everything, the scconel the ccjually universal, 
all-pervaeling stench of the water on the burned wood. No won¬ 
der the same smell brought it all back to me so vividly this morn¬ 
ing! It drove me away at last from a ijlacc where I could bo of 
' no further use. I merely arranged with tlie Salvage*!* in charge 
for the delivery of some goods (which 3 spocifi<*d) at the housi* in 
Chelsea, and told my partner I should go home, whether lie did or 
not. I wanted to see my Father, who was probably awake by 
now. 

“ Just take one more turn round,” said Bony, in case there’s 
anything.” 

We took one more turn round, and there was nothing. Only» 
just as we were leaving what had been the Office at the Works, my 
eye was caught hy something that struck me as familiar. It was 
a burned piece of board, some two feet long, wiUi an inscription 
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on it. And onottgh was still visible to show me, who knew it of 
old, that it ran, “C. Vance—Builder—^Repairs—^Drains promptly 
attended to.’^ 

No wonder the smell of roy burnt desk brought it back. T will 
not roj)hioo that bit of brok<*n drawer (for 1 know it will smell), 
though Betsy Austin expresses contempt for my “finieking’’ pre¬ 
cision, and alleges that I am making a fuss about nothing. “ Just 
ns good as c*v(‘r it was,” is her verdict. Sh(3 does not seem to sens 
ihat an isolated escape from her destroying hand will do little 
to counteract her defects as a maid-of all-work. She will speak 
of mo <lowiistairs as a sort of precise old maid, bent on inter¬ 
rupting the wi*ll-or£»ani/ed routine of what she enlls Ikt Work. 
This pr('sents itself to me as a whirlwind. And no slight one 
cither, for Bessy’s arms arc not only fine arms, but strong ones, 
ami she oati Just as soon smash the fnrnitnrc as tidy it up, which 
is an accoiuplishmcnt she claims perfection in. 

Am I sure 1 am not writing this with the intention of leaving 
it op(‘ii on my d('sk that B(‘tsy may read it, and bo wounded by my 
poignant sarcasms? I am, because I know that Betsy would be 
adamant, and would include it in the broad category she describes 
as my nonsense. 

But T have nothing to do with Betsy now. I have to get back 
to my sheep—my sheep that are memories, browsing in the mem¬ 
ories of pastures of thirty years ago I 
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Of a brain-wavo that wput to India. And of an Optical Delneion IIow Joo 
tooktiio news to Dr. Thorpe, and Btppiiio wis a boxo. Aunt I/zy too deaf 
for anything. Dr. Thorpo and Joe walk to Chclgea. 

woxorR whnt Lady Pesproz meant, Jack?” said Janey that 
afternoon. She and 1 and my btopinotlior wore at tc,i in the draw¬ 
ing-room. “Lady who?” said T. For T was always forgetling 
that now that htr hnsband was Sir Itngh, Lossio was a l^adv. 

“Well—Lossit', thrn!” replied Janey. “Whal ^v(‘ read in her 
letter at breakfast (ji\e mo her letter and I’ll nad it again. Or 
stop a minute, till I send jonr Father his te'a. If you’re suro 
neither of you will have another eup, I can semd the pot up.” Wo 
were sure, so, as I had not seen very much of my Dad, who re- 
jnainc'd on his hack by the DoeteVh orde’rs, I carried him up his 
tea on a baby tray, to which concessions of t(‘a-components were 
made by the parent tray; the more readily as the fog, which was 
nearly as had as yesterday, maele visitors very improhahlo. 

If he had not been ord< red to remain still by a Doctor, he would 
never have trie el to move. Tneloed, he hael only done so once or 
twice in order to upset the diagnosis, aiiel in doing so had suf¬ 
fered great pain. Hut it made him fee*! h.ippior, and he was now 
deriving great satisfaction from pretending ho could move if ho 
was allowed, and ascribing interested motives to the third jierson 
plural, who was scheming, he said, to kee*p him on the flat list. 

“If they was to let me get np and walk about a hit, Xipiicr,” 
(I’^id he, “I should soon be right enough. Bui they always was 
‘at that game, and always will be. Makin’ a job! Just like Vml 
Teat That’s good. Nothin’ like a Nipper, after all! Oh yes, t 
can sit up, Joey dear, right enough.” 

But ho couldn’t, without me to raise him. And what a dif- 
flcult job it is to manipulate nineteen stone, that can’t ludp itself I 
“P’r’aps little Clementina will toast mo a big bit of thick toast 
^^Iherself, soft inside. This stuff ain’t toast at all, not as T look at 

it. T should consider it match-boxes- ” So I wtmt down again, 

' and the drawing-room fire being superb, the toasting-fork was rung 
: for* “ Give it me. Mast—” said Pheener, and I fixed her with my 
:' • 821 21 
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eye. "Oive it mo, Joseph,” said she, Correcting herself, and X 
handed her the fork. 

‘*lt IS very <urious,” said Janey, going back to our former 
conversation And as T stood waiting for tho toast, she read 
again from Lossit Icttci. 

“I am making myself very uncomfortable about your father, and! have no 
idea why Ihci e is nothing in your 1 ist letter to point to any dis ister I dare 
Bay It 18 only imagination I hope bo But whenever I think of him it is 
always on preoipiecH, and h( is always going to put his foot down in the wrong 
place, and no one is there to stop him If I commit myself thoioughly to being 
thought snpt rstitious and mot bid, peihaps it will bo tho best way to avert tho 
omen Papa used alwa>8 to sny that vaticinations aftei the fact wore the only 
ones that eamo tine bo T will get mysclt tlniroughly involved, in the interest 
of yourself and yoni Daddy, iiid place mv presentiment boldly on iceord, so 
that it miy tniu nut tilse It is just a fortnight siiuo that I sail to Hugh 
that 1 wis suie something was going wiong and thit was tho time I felt it 
most strongly I shall bo so glad, deal To(, when I get your next lettei, and 
find, as I hope I shall, no b id news I can t get your lottoi covering that date 
toi more than i month What nuisances time and space are ' 

“Thon Iho letter goes on about tho children,” said Janey, 
** J>nl isn’t it 0(1(1, Jack ? ” 

“ [ thought it was odd when we read it at breakfast. But, any¬ 
how, you s(o, it wis ,1 lilsc ])i('Sentiment, because the date of the 
l(ti(r IS Nov(inb(r the third and Dad was quite well all through 
()(tob(r You know tho Oliiuese proveib, ‘Che,rish the false 
Broplut who pr(duts disaster and tho true one who foresees 
licilth’—^Isii’t Ihit to 1st doni 

It wss, and 1 oairud it upstairs 

“ I hire’s two Ixjjgirs wilh a waii al tho galo,’^ said my Father. 
1 looked out It wis tho salvaged goods I had told them to send 
on “The>’11 want a formal leocipt for them, 1 e-xpoct They’ll, 
be credilid to the Dlobe Tnsiiraiioc on Iho house, being Salvage— 
at least, T suppose so What was there ? ” 

There were some pictuics from the drawing-room, the writing 
table from the Snuggeuy, and so forth I mentioned all I recol¬ 
lected. 

“ 1 shouldn’t mind,” said my Father, with a sadder note in hi^ 
voice than I had so far heard, “ if them two picters of Stags be* 
fore Letters was put up here for me to look at I shouldn’t fe^ 
so cut adrift from jour Mother, dear Nipper.” I said they shouldjs 
come . 

** And that’s a knee hole table, and comes in four. Two side^ 
top, and pigeonholcb to stand on. They might carry that up too. 
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Theresa papeM Sn it.*’ I promised this al^, and went to giro 


directions. 

The pictures and the table were soon brought up. My Father 
seemed more interested about the pictures than the table, and lay 
looking at them. 

Never mind looking at the desk now. W('’]l do him to-morrow. 
There’s no hurry for anything now, not till ’Ickman’s commooni- 
cated with tlie Tnsuraiice.” 

Hickman had called in the morning, but T was away at the new 
Works, and my Father was asleep. He slept a good deal. Hick¬ 
man had left word that ho would call to-morrow atternoon. My 
Father lit his pipe. 

*‘Your Mother never saw those two,” snid he. “Wliat’s their 
names? Stags without Words, or boraething? Miss Dowdcswell 
had bettor dust llii' frames of them.” He caliid Ins wife Miss 
Dowdoswell, having never once called Iirr so, until to oblige him 
she g.'ive up being Miss Dow deswell. She said ho was that con¬ 
tradictions! As ior the last new picture title, it was duo to 
Jeannie having played some Mendelsbohn, and his having asked 
the name of tliat toon. 

“No—^your Mother she was to have come down and seen ’em, 
and she never came. Never having seen ’em, I mix ’em up with 
her, natural like, and it’s less by way of being cut adrift. 1 ean 
only see the n flection of the winder in that one. Clive him a tilt. 
There ain’t much light to see anything by.” He smoked awliile 
peacefiill>, and then began, “I say, Nipper dear-” 

“Whcit, Dad?” 

“Was I very driinlc?” I felt it was a ease for prcqulvocation, 
and that I was on dangerous ground. So I asked why? “Hut 
was I ? ” said he. 

, “That depends. Daddy dear, on what you call drunk. You 
linight have had less. It doesn’t matter now. Let’s talk about 
the Stags.” 

“Got anything partick’lar to say about the Stags?” 

I ** Nothing very particular.” 

I “ Then let’s talk about the drink. You see, that’s what it turns 
/on.” I asked what it was that turned on it. 

I “Only—what do you call those games they have at Scientific 
i Lecters—not conjuring, but red and green linos, and v<*rtical and 

horizontal?- When you always get took in whether or no?” 

I got a clue and suggested Optical Delusions. “ To be sure,” said 
ho, and then after a puff or two weut on: 

/ “Now the question is, was this hero an Optical Delusion? 
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When thcgr brought me across to whatWheir-names—^Placket 

Hole's or something like it—on that portable hammock turn-out— 

I was thinking of nothing but getting the horses out of the stables 
before they was rcdoocod to ashes.” 

, “ Of course they were got out -first thing,” I interjected. 

' “Of course. .But when you're in a stage of intoxication, you're 
mostly muddled, whatever the stage may be. Anyhow, 1 wasn't 
thinking of your Mother. And she says to me quite sharp and 
sudden like-” 

“ Hullo,” said I, under my breath, for I thought he was delirious 
and began feeling his pulse. 

“Feel away, Nipper dear,” said he. “T'rn just as normal as 
usual, and fairer than that I can’t say. When you've put your 
watch up, Wf’ll get along!” As he was, if anything, less normal 
than usual (admitting the expression), 1 put iny watch up, and 
felt 1 cut a therapeutic figure lie co!dinucd: 

“—quite sharp and sudden like, ‘Eecollect Pheoner's 
packet ’-” 

“ Do you mean you heard her, or only thought you heard her \ ” 

“Well, dear boy, you see they’re so dam like if you only think 
hard enough. It was one or the other. But was it an Optical 
Delusion? Or was it doo to Alcohol? Or what? T heard it, 
anyhow—that clear that if it had crossed ray mind that the In¬ 
surance would cover that like anything else, I should have spoke 
out plain to your Mother not to fret about it, and it would have 
been put down to the score of the Alcohol. Because to speak fair, 
Nipper dear, your disgustin' old Daddy had boon, what with the 
cold and the taste of the fog, giving himself a sort of”— he 
hesitated a moment—“a sort of aleoholiday, in the manner of 
speaking.” 

“ Dear old Dad I You'll never be disgusting, not if you were as 
drunk as a Lord.” 

“But suppose I was as drunk as the House of Lords—hay, > 
boy?” And ray Father laughed and rolled about in his old manner. 
But I think it hurt him, for his breath caught, and ho stopped^' 
short with, “ All right, Joey, it's nothing! ” ^ 

“But what was the packet?” I asked. 

“A bit of knick-knack little Clementina gave me to take care ^ 
of for her. It was a trifle I gave her before she packed her boxes. * 
And she gave it me back to take care of, of her own free will. > 
And she ain't to look at it now. So we’ll just say nothing about it. 
The man in the shop where I bought it called it a Tiarrhoea.” ; 

“A what?” : 
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*^A Tiarrhoea. Like before taking, shake the bottle. A wine^ 
glassful after every- ** 

But the entry of Miss Dowdeswell herself made it impossible to 
pursue the subject. 

Next day I went over to Dr. Thorpe’s early. I thought the 
chances were very large that that Library Beggar (as my Father 
had called him) being immorsacd in his books, and only glancing 
very slightly at the paper, would know nothing about the fire until 
I went to tell him. T was quite right. 

“Good God!” ho cxcLiimed. “What, Joe! All burned, house 
and all.” 

“A few '=icraps saved from the house. Otherwise all converted 
into oxides, with evolution of caloric.” 

“But, Joe—Joe (kar—don’t make chemical jokes! Toll me. 
IIow did it happen? When did it begin? Was it any one’s fault? 
Will the Insurance cover it? ” 

“ Oh yes- -fully covered by Insurance.” But why did 1 foci 
conscious that I w.is mechanically repeating the fireman’s words, 
not speaking from my own knowledge? 

“Well! That’s a good job, anyhow!” and the Doctor looked 
relieved. “And how is every one? How’s your Father?” 

“ That’s th(‘ worst of it. I’m afraid he’s had a bad shake in the 
back—a recrudeset nee of an old accident—a thing that happened 
ages ago. Just before you s^'l me going in life. Doctor! ” An<l 1 
gave the Doctor the whole story of the fire, finishing with th(' pas¬ 
sage in Lossio’s letter, which 1 had brought to show him, and my 
Father’s fancy aboiit my Mother’s voice. 

“Two eerie incidents in one day!” said he. “T always think 
these things should be put on record. But Loss was evidently at 
fault, because it has all come about later. I should of course like 
’;the other thing to be what it seemed. You know my ideas? ” 

I knew them and should have liked to talk about them. But we 
■were interrupted by the appearance of Beppino. 

Perhaps if ever you read this—(and recollect! If you don’t 
read this you won’t be in existence. So look out for squalls)—^you 
will notice that I scarcely describe any of my memories of people. 
This is because I am not a real author. If I were, I would tell all 
about their exact shape, size, weight, colour, and manner before 
ever they said a single word in dialect, which of course they 
would do. I would finish up a description of a character (for 
instance) by saying that a pair of leather leggings the worse for 
wear, and shooting-hoots down at heel that had been cut on the top 
to accommodate gouty swellings, completed the description of good 
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old* Isaac as i recollected him, and only at the end of my page or '' 
two of description allow him to say to his wife, " Be you gwine to 
zimmer they ta'aties,” or Kick 'em in t' stummuck if they wean't' 
budge,” or something similar. But even if I were a real author I; 
couldn’t describe Beppino at this time, for ho was never the same 
six months together, and I used only to see him at about that in¬ 
terval. As I seem to have committed myself to an iuk^rpolation, 
I may as well indulge in it. 

Beppino’s variations were owing to his modelling his manner for 
the lime being on that of the last meteor of Art or Literature he 
had been introduced to. Tor Beppino had a social status and was 
very much introduced. 11c was even spoken of familiarly as 
Messalina Thorpe, his poem about that reprobate being the most 
admired of the eelebrated Trilogy. At the date of these memories 
he was found!liirnself on a great dramatist and a great sculptor, 
neither of whom had yet got tired of lum. Now the great sculptor 
rejoiced in (or, at any rate, never docked) a magnificent crop of 
red hair, and usually wore a brown velveteen coat when out of the 
studio. Beppino was iherclore spoiling the collar of an expensive 
piece of tailoring by as large a hair bustle as nature allowed on the 
nape of his neck. And the great dramatist (apparently) never 
said a brilliant thing without beginning with “ My dear follow ” 
in a sort of drawl I can’t easily reproduce. But if you will say the 
tliree words, “Medea. Fill. Awe,” quite deliberately with full 
stops, you will not be far from Beppino’s reprodiiotion. I never 
saw » X X- * myself, so 1 can’t say how far Bie original rosem- 
hled it. A few months later the fashion changed, and the only 
way of spelling the next j^ronunciation quite exactly would be 
“ Dciphila.” Try them both, and see if they sound plausible. 

I believe his poems had clever passages in them, but really I 
never read them. A great poet of the lime, whom he was said to 
imitate, expressed a guarded opinion about the Trilogy, namely 
that “ it held out promise of original work.” When pressed as to 
whether it contained any, he gave an evasive answer. Beppino^ 
thought he was jealous, but added that of course he should never- 
say so to any one hut you, whoever you wore. ' 

Ho was musical and sang old French songs and Italian siomell%^ 
with real taste and feeling. lie was very popular with young 
ladies of an artistic and non-sporting turn. The sporting oneaf- 
said they couldn’t stand that sort of thing, without making it’ 
clear what sort. One, so the story went, knocked Master Beppino, 
off the end of a rout-seat at a ball with the sweep of a powerful 
elbow, and said by way of apology, “ Well, Mr. Joseph Thorpe^ I 
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never asked yon to sit in my pocket! ” However, I have difinw^etl 
- enough, and Beppino must go on coming in at the Library door, 
^ where Dr. Thorpe and I are talking about what arc now called 
V Psychical Researches. 

^ “I thought it was you. Jog Vanco.” ITo certainly pronounced 
me Juvence, quite distinctly. “ All goin’ on well, in your part of 
' the world ? 1 came to borrow Arcadia, Pater.” 

He had come from his room upstairs, the nursery of old times, 

' where he employed himself on various literary work. He got 
' enough to do, I believe. 

*‘What arc you at now, Joey?” said the Doctor. "Writing 
Pescennine vc'rsos and Bowdlerizing them down to publication 

• point, 1 suppose? You’ll find the book over the door.” And wo 
waittd in silence till he had eoine down the ladd(*r with th(‘ book, 
for niuthor of us would ha\e thought of taking a Poi t into our 
confidence. Wlun ho landed, he blow the diiot off the book-lop 

. and slapped it to, and then said, “ Tie’s sueh an uneherrytable 
, Pater mine is!” adding with a gush that was distasteful to mo, 
“ But he’s a good Paler, and a dear Pater I ” as if I was likely to 
“ dispute it. Only there’s one thing ho docs not understand, and 
’ that’s Art.” 

"I suppose I don’t, Joey,” murmured the Doctor, meekly. 

* " Shut tho door wh<‘n you go out.” 

Beppino replaced tho ladder, and was outside when tho Doctor 
' resumed the conversation. 

', "Naturally any one like me, to whom the idea of extinction at 
■ death is absolutely indigestible, would wish or hope for the sur¬ 
vival of our affections on the other aide. But no change is 
inconceivable to me, only cessation. Still it does seem the most 
obvious and probable thing that such an incident as this fire, even 
^f we become over there insensible to matter as we arc here to 
spirit, would be seen reflected in the minds of Spirits in tho 
flesh by—shut tho door, ,Toe, and either eomo in or out!” 

The Poet came in, "Eh say,” said he. "Thet’s intrasting I 
Who’s been on fire? ” 

"The factory was burned down two days ago—^both factories— 

; my Father’s works and mine.” 

" "By Jove—^thet’s serious—anybody killed?” 

? "Nobody but a dog,” Beppino’s face fell. "But my Father 
; liad a nasty fall, and is laid up.” 

I "By Jove—^thet’s had!” He distinctly brightened. **Any 
"cdiance of incendiarism?” he enquired, anxiously. 

[ "None whatever, Joey,” said his Father. "Nothing tho least 
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tr&iji^c or poetical. Just a big.bonfiro and nothing else, l^obody^s 
even ruined, as insurance covers everything.” 

“ Pater’s always hard on me ” said he. And I am confident that 
ho utilized the genuine dejection he felt at the prosaic nature of 
the disasti'r as a means of cxprcsniiig syraxjathy. “But I say— 
you know—it’s no laughing matter.” We admitted that it was 
not, and he then revived his drooping .spirits by admiring the Fire 
Brigade. “By Jove, they’re fine!” he exclaimed. '‘It’s grand I 
It’s grand! I’d have' given something to be there to see it.” 

“ We didn’t enjoy it particularly. I’m sorry yon weren’t there.” 

“ By Jove! Ha—ha I that’s not bad! But you’re always seveah 
on me, Jnvcnce —you really are! 

“ I say, Joe,” ‘-aid the Doctor, “ I’ll wallc over with you when 
we’ve had some hmeh, and see your Father. I don’t like tlie ac¬ 
count of him.” It was Beppino’s misfortune to rub inartistic 
people tln‘ wrong way, and he had done so in this instance. We 
were not sorry to hear that if he did not run at once he would 
be late to lunch somewhere else, so we lauded punctuality and 
gave him a cordial send-off. We had only Aunt Izr.y for company. 

Before we started for Chelsea it transpired that our communica¬ 
tions to Aunt Izzy about the Fire had failed to reach her niider- 
staTuling. She had eonecived them to relate to the library fire. 
Getting it out had become letting it out, and the hlow-up of the 
gas been referred to the bellows. 

These (*rrors were discovered and set right when she remarked 
that she didn’t think it “ ought to surprise ” anybody; and this was 
traced back to “ London Water Supplh's.” As soon as she realized 
tho conflagration, she become so anxious that the new Apopempso- 
pyrotechnieon Fire-Extinguisher should bo used to extinguish it 
that she ignored the fact that it was out already. I promised to 
have one at hand next time, and said I hoped T should soon have an 
opportiinily of testing its merits. Aunt Izzy got quite cheerful over 
this i)ro3pcct, and augured groat success. She was a good-hearted 
old lady, but wanted to have her finger in every pie. I don’t think 
I’ve remembered the apparatus right, hut it doesn’t matter. 

The Doctor and T walked over to Chelsea talking of the subject 
Beppino had interrupted. Tho fog had lifted and a thaw was 
setting in. The wind was thinking of coming from the south wesl^ 
and a little came as we crossed Clapham Common. When a sudden 
mild fit of this sort comes in midwinter, people are ungrateful and 
call it unseasonable, and pretend they like frost. They are liars, 
and hypocrites, as they enjoy it thoroughly. We did, on this walk# 
but wo paid our tribute to orthodox views nevertheless. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 


A Conference and a growing alarm. How tho whiskey-bottle had canso to 
chucklo. The cheque-books did it, of course—Wanted thirty-thousand ' 
y pounds. Also how a Bank smashed—And how a big bad debtor owed a big 
bad debt. Christopher Vuucu & Co. insolvent. 


We arrived, Dr. Thorpe and I, almost at tho same moment as ' 
Hickman in a Hansom, from the other direction. He was evi¬ 
dently appreciating the change, but he too paid his tribute to 
public opinion and said it was unhealthy and relaxing and so 
forth. Missis was out, and Mrs. Christopher was out, but Mr. 
Vance could get at the bell quite easy. The connection of ideas 
-was quite clear to mo. I hope no one will ever be puzzh'd by it. 

We all went straight up to my Father’s room; I only going in 
first cautiously to make sure ho was awake. He was. “ Who 
have you got outside?” ho asked. “Is that ’Ickman?” 

“It’s Hickman” I said. “And it’s tho Doctor come to have a 
look at yon. Not that sort of Doctor, Dad! It’s Dr. Thorpe.” 

A look of apprehension vanished, and his face lighted up with 
pleasure. “There’s Doctors and Doctors,” said he as he stretched 
out a hand of welcome. “You’re my sort! None of your dam 
prescriptions! Come in, ’Ickman. You all right? See you 
d’rcctly I ” The Doctor said don’t let him interrupt business and 
was told Hickman would do any time. 

“ This is a had job, Vance,” said he, sitting down. 
i “ What you might call a pretty how-do-you-do,” said my Father. 
,^‘But Lord, this ain’t nothing! Soon shovo this to rights.” This 
seemed to assign less force to a favourite phrase of his than I had. 
/always ascribed to it. Dr. Thorpe laughed, and said he was glad 
-it wasn’t an ugly how-do-you-do. 

“ I wouldn’t go so far, for one,” said my Father. “ Suppose we 
eay an unpleasant circumstance, and let it go at that ? ” This was 
Icarried nem. ccn. “ If it wasn’t for this hero sprained ankle I’ve " 
^got in my hack, we should he aU clear for a start. It’s what they . 
'-■call a cash-you-ality—^nowise worse than that! It might have 
yheen a smashuality, hay, Doctor?” 
y ' “ That’s the right way to look at it, Vance, anyhow.” 
i' “Let’s ring the bell for tea,” said my Father. “ Tea Eind a pipe! , 
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ThaPs my soothin’ mixture.” He reached for the bell-pull, but 
the sprained ankle was too predominant in his back, and ho was 
glad to leave the bell-pulling to Dr. Thorpe, who volunteered. 

** I suppose,” said the latter, “ you’ll soon have all your men at 
work again, and rebuilding starlt d.” 

“That’s just the advantageous p’int,” said my Father. “You 
ask any Architect (that ts an Architect, and not an armatoor) 
which is the best, a built buildin’ or a rebuilt buildin’, and he’ll 
speak up for the last. Because h(‘’ll know he’s been detected and 
convicted of a thousand blunders in the first building that he could 
have just as well as not kept oflf of, and the parties won’t stand ’em 
a second tiine. Excepting he has a ’igh feeling of professional 
dignity, and can’t be lectured.” 

“And what do you do with him then, Vance?” 

“Then you ehucks him, or dispenses with his services. If by 
letter, tho latter. But of course that’s ’Ickinan’s department. He 
walks into ’em ’ansnm, and remains their obedient servant per pro. 
Don’t you, ’lekman?” 

“ ('’ertairily. Sir. And no doubt the new buildings will be a ■ 
great improvement. There’s nothing like experience. But the 
first thing will be to- 

But Hickman was interrupted by the arrival of the tea, and 
also of Jancy and my stepmother. 

“ Oh, wo’rc not fretting. Dr. Thorpe,” said my wife, in response ^ 
to enquiry and expression of sympathy. “ The whole thing is 
covered by Tnsuranec, and it’s merely a question of time. Jack , 
was saying he knew of no reason why they shouldn’t start next ' 
week.” 

I glanced at Hickman. “Oh yes, of course,” said he, “np : 
reason whateviTl At least none that I know of.” 

Was there a note of hesitation? I decided that there was none. ' 
It was only that 1 was fanciful. After all, my nerves had been 
very much shaken in these three last days. Janey went on talking 
to Dr. Thorpe. 

“Now, wasn’t that odd, Doctor, that presentiment your daugh¬ 
ter in India had? Of course it was a long time before. But 
then they all say that time doesn’t count.” 
j “Who say?” 

“Well—the proper people. I don’t exactly know who they* 
are.” 

“No moro do I. Shall I pass your cup for some more tea^ 

, Vance?” Hy Father had drunk his straight off, contrary 
precedent, and said decidedly, “ No, thank you—not another cup/^ 
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The two ladies looked suzprised, and Pheener said, “Now, think 
of that.” 

“ What was Tckman saying just now ? ” ho continued. “ Yes- 
just now—Sdjing to the Nipper?” 

“Hickman baid nothing to mo, dear Dad, except that he knew 
of no reason why the rebuilding shouldn't begin next week.” 

\ “No more there ain’t any reason. There’s some ’urabuggin’ 
forms to be what they call complied with at the Insurance Offices— 
but that’s nothin’. We can begin to-morrow. As for the Offices, 
blest if I know what the forms are I You show ’em the receipts, 
’Ickman—tluy’ll square the rest.” 

“ I understood,” said Hickman, visibly uncomfortable, “ that the 
receipts were with ^ou, Mr. Vance. If so, they are no doubt 
burned.” 

“And pumpin’ on ’em now,” rejoined my Fatlu^r, “wouM only 
be wastin’ good water. Noliody wants ’em! If the cash had kiu 
sent ’em in <*onpcrs, they couhl put th(‘ir ’aiids in tlw'ir pockets and 
say they never had ’em. But a cheque’s a cheque, and there you 
are! 

“Oh, certainly, Sir,” said Hickman. “Your recollection of 
writing the cheques would be (piite enough in practice. Only 
when one makes a formal claim one likes to have the documents.” 

Dr. Thorpe, whose voice sounded cheerful and reassuring on the 
top of a sense of misgiving that had crept in, remarked on tho 
admirable service the crossed cheque rendered to business men. 
“In this case, you see,” said he, “payment of cheque makes tho 
whole thing secure without more formality. I’m sure wo needn’t 
feel uneasy,” addressing my wife, who was looking blank and ap¬ 
prehensive. 

But tho semi-tension, that had come into the conversation, no 
ine could say exactly when or how, had got to reassurance point. 
It was like pretending a toothache isn’t coming. It showed in 
my Father’s raised voice when he next spoke. 

“ All I know is,” said he, “ that T wrote tho cheque for all three 
Offices, and if they haven’t sent the receipts it’s their lookout!” 
,He said it quite easily and confidently. “Besides, if they didn’t 
receive ’em, how could they cash ’em? You look in the Pass-book 
—in the pigeonhole of that tabic. WeVe got to overhaul that 
table, Nipper.” 

The Pass-book was got out and searched. No such cheques 
'were entered. My Father gave a short low whistle, but did pot 
lose his head. “You look again,” said he. “You’ll find ’em! 
AH the cheques are in order in the second drop on the right. 1 

4 
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? put ^eiii to tKeir numbers mysell and none was missin^ You ^unt^:, 


in my pocket for the keys.” ^ v 

f Hickman, whoso voice showed hia alarm plainly, began speaking.'. 
You shut up a minute, ’Ickman,” said my Father. Let^s havew, 
-them keys.” And the keys were found, and the presented cheques, ^ 
*^all in order—but no Insurance cheques! 

The suspense was trying. ^‘What was Mr. Hickman going tQ,^ 
say just now?” asked Dr. Thorpe. 

I was saying. Sir,” said Hickman, who may have been a little ', 
hurt at being shut up, “that probably Mr. Vance would remember ■ 
there was a delay in payment. The last day of grace had passed— . 
that was October the fourteenth—and two of the otnccs wrote to i 


ask if you wished to discontinue, and a gentleman called from the. 
Globe to sec! if it was an oversight. And when I told you, you 
said you would scud at once.” 

“Tlien it’s all a fuss about nothin’,” said my Father. “I wrote 
the ch(*riiics in the big cheque-book at the Orfice. You wrote ’em 
and I signed ’em.” 

“ No, Sir, no,” said Hickman, who had become quite tremulous. 

“ If you remember that book had been written full uiJ for you to 
sign, and it was too late then for you to get another. It was six 
o’clock. And your cheque-book you carry was just used up too! 
We noticed the coincidence. I wanted you to make the drafts on 
oiFiCO paper and not wait for a cheque-book, but you said you 
would be sure to recollect.” 

“ Stop a bit ” said my Father. “ I remember something about. 
... that.” Hickman had a gleam of hope. He went on speaking. j 
■ “You’ll remember too, Sir, remarking that you had two'new 
\ cheque-books in the desk at home and you’d i)Ost them off that/ 
'-•> evening. I knew the money would be accepted really any time . 
; as long as the place wasn’t burned—and I asked you and you said'^ 
, you had sent it—and of course I thought you had the receipts.” i 
I had seen Pheener’s hand catching convulsively on the arm of 
the chair she sat in. As Hickman finished she gave a cry, x/- 
“Oh, Master, Master. It was that book the bottle was spilt^ 

on!” i 

;■ Perhaps,” I struck in—a light breaking on me, “ you spilt inkj 
over the cheques, and meant to write them again and forgot 
You say. Dad, you remember actually writing the cheques?” ■ | 
“Ac-tu-ally writin’ of ’em, Nipper dear! And putting of 
f in envelopes, and lickin’ of ’em to, and putting on the di-rectionaf| 
Quite like ’Ickman. I can’t say I remember forgetting to po^/ 
but then some one else may have forgotten. Only 
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Dowdesjwell didn’t say I spilt the ink. Speak up, little Clementina, 
and say what it was I spilt I ” 

Oh, Master! You know it was the Wliiskcy. An<l you said 
what a good job it was there was so little left in the bottle 1 And 
then you finished what little was left. But 1 do remember the 
cheques were all written by then, and safe in the envelopes. I 
don’t know where you pul them—L went away to bed.” 

“You see, i^Iipper dear,” said ho, turning to me witli a ridioulous 
mixed expression of contrition and candour, “you sc(‘ what it 
was? It was niy inteniperale Sibils. Your Baddy w.is in a btato 
of beastly intoxication. Entirely doo to his ’abits! I’d wrote the 
cheques though! ” 

“Come, Vance,” said Dr. Thorpe, “yon can’t have been so 
very bad, or you couldn’t have written them.” 

“If I’d only <h*unk a little more the bottle wouldn’t have slopped 
over and spoiled that cheque-book. I remember it now. Fifty to 
order and tliree wrote. Tlirc(‘ and eleven pence. What’s Mrs. 
Nipper grubbed out of tlu' desk ’ole? ” 

“What on earth are these?’’ cried Jamy at this moment. Sho 
had been fishing about in the pigconlioles of the desk-table. 
“Three letters and all directed to Fire Insurance Offices!’’ And 
turned as while as a shi'ct. 

It was too true! And the explanation, so far as the unposted 
letters went, was easy. My Father h.ad put them in a safe place, 
BO as to be sure not to forget them. Which of us has not done this, 
even in our lowest stages of intoxication? But I almost wish(*d 
the letters had perished in the fire—it would have taken so 
much blame off my Father’s shoulders. It W’ould not have 
mattered if we had never known how the non-payment ese4ip(>d 
detection. 

|iiWhat had exactly happened was this. My Father, as he was 
bonsuming rather more than his allowance of whiskey after dinner, 
on the day of the occurrence described by Hickman, had got out 
the two now cheque-books mentioned and baptized one of them 
(so he said) with time premiums payable to the three offices. 
,Having done so, he unfortunately baptize<i it still further by spill¬ 
ing the whiskey bottle over it. Now whiskey on certain paper 
produces a fine purple stain, and my Father noticed the splendour 
tof the lint; and inferring that any one who got a elu-que so 
stained would ascribe Bacchus to the drawer, had put this ehequo- 
jbook aside to reclaim the price of the stamps if ever he should 
withdraw his account. Wo found it iu a drawer of the table. 

'Having done this he inaugurated bis other cheque-book, which was 
% 
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f intact, AAd by the time be b&d bis pass-^book again bad forgotten 
\ all about it. Ho satisfied bimself that all bis cheques had been 
“ presented by putting them in order, without examining the pass¬ 
book. ** Whore's the good," he said afterwards, “ when the entries 
• are all eligiblef " And ho showed mo an illegible entry in proof. 
It was (as near as I recollect) “ Dry—^£40. 0. 0 ” and was supposed 
to comm{*morate a payment of forty pounds to Rcb( kah and John 
Zimmerman, Dry-salters! With respect to the other point, the 
way the non-appearance of the receipts was acquiesced in, it was 
clear that the Works had imputed lliem to the Office, and vice 
versa. Hickman had supposed my Father had got them. And he, 
not receiving them, naturally inferred they had been sent to 
JobchuTch Lane, which was his usual designation of the town < 
offices. 

To complete this part of the story now. Some attempt was 
made to grt a concession from the Fire Offices on the ground that 
the written cheques were actually an instruction to Vance & Co.’s 
bankers to pay the premiums, and that the position was virtually 
tlie Siiino as if the cheques had been posted and had not reached. 
In such a case I believe most offices would have treated the pay¬ 
ment as effected. But the legal .advisers in our case pointed out 
that there was nothing but my Father’s word to show that these 
cheques were not written after the fire broke out! If such a 
precedent were created, said they, it would invalidate the whole 
principle of Insurance, of which the essence is that the Policy¬ 
holder shall risk the loss of his premium; which Vance & Co. bad' 
certainly not done while the cheques remained in their iiossession. ■ 
Even then 1 b(‘licvo one or two of the Directors were in favour of 
sending niy Father the cash (a mere trifle of €30,000 or so); partly . 
because of the glory of such action to the Offices, and partly be¬ 
cause Vance & Co. was alleged to have been drunk—chiefly the 
latter. 

Some one thing (I have said this before somewhere) always, 
starts out clear in one’s memory, and throws its kin into the back-' 
ground. This time it is Dr. Thorpe’s eyes, as I part from him- 
at the gale—full of sympathy, and so like Lossie’s. “ It’s not the'i 
money. Doctor," 1 say to him. “That’s bad—^but it’s not that.*^^ 
And he replies, “I know, dear Joe! I see. But keep a good hearty] 
and leave it in God’s h.'inds.” And he walks away into the thaw,^ 
by this time in full swing. « 

And then I go up to the drawing-room and find Janey. And It 
am in time for her to cry upon, just as the relief of tears comeS; 
And she says, “Oh! Jack, Jack—your poor old Daddy! Au^] 
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he is so sorry, if Aiakes one cry f> 9^ And die has a goed^ 

cry, and is the better for it. And then as she comes back to dry 
land out of a sea of tears, she says, ** But wasn’t it strange, Jack? 

I ask what, and she s-ays what Lossie Besproz wrote in her letter, 
and that it must have been just when the oliequc-muddle came off. 


And I say eoinci<ieiice, and all tho proper things, and we go up¬ 
stairs together to get and give consolation. And then Bony comes 
in and has to be ovtTwholnied in his turn. 


It need not be supposed th.it an annulled Insurance, or rather a 
neglected one, was the cause of tho Insolvency of Cliristophor 
Vance & Co. It w.ss a conLnbutary cause doubUess, and if it had 
not existed, very likely Vanco & Co. would have tided over tlie other 
difficulties that tanu' upon them. For niisfortimes mver come 
singly, and hcareily was Ihe rcconstnietion of the burnt Work¬ 
shops put in hand than another calamity followed. 'Ihe draft on. 
tho Suburban and M( tropolitan Joint Stock Bank, whicli provided 
the fir«*t wiekly screw of iJio workmen on tho job, was tho List 
cheque cashed across tho counter of the Clapham and West Brixton 
Branch of that groat and prosperous coneern. Nfxt il.iy’s morn¬ 
ing pap<*ra announced its suspension, and m a few weeks any one 
who w.as of a sanguine disposition was at liberty to believe that its 
assets exceeded (loleonela, while, on the other hand, incredulity 
itself was silent when its liabilities were quoted at very little less. 
One of the causes of failure was ascribed by tho Co. to its in¬ 
ability to withstand the temptation to make advances, tliough it 
Could not cxoneralc the other parties. Like Browning’s young 
man, whom tho young lady never should have looked at so, had she 
meant ho should not love her, the B.ank complained that tho 
numerous Firms to which it had lent money, or allowed to over¬ 
draw, nevo should have misled them by depositing such seeming 
valuable securities, which turned out worthless. Among tho 
overdrawers, C. Vance & Co. was a conspicuous instance, figuring 
for a good round sum among the Debtors. But, to do my Father 
justice, his Firm had never made eyes at the Bank, or any Bank. 
It was merely that no ono ever dreamed of questioning his 
Solvency. But now the luck had turned, and myriads of persons, 
it seemed, had said so all along. 

Even if the Bank had been able, by a great effort of imagination, 
to realize its assets, Vance & Co. would have been none the better, 
as at least the account would have had to be balanced, before new 
overdraws could be indulged in. But tho worst was to come. My 
sEather had undertaken, as a sub-contract from an eminent firm 
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of Biiilway Contractors, the construction of a gi^i Hotal at a*' 

' Terminus. It was to be paid for when completed, at the opening . 
of the Kailway. But everything, as my Father said, went con- 
trairy. The building-site proved to be a spongy morass, which 
had indurated itself spitefully at all the points which were tested, 
and which had to be turned into a huge block of concrete before a' 
footing could be laid. This cost within ten thousand pounds of 
the contract sum. Nevertheless, the whole thing was completed in 
spite of difficulties, and payment was due, when crash went the 
great Contractors! 

There is no better investment now, in this last year but four of 
the century, than shares in that llailway, if you can get them! 
Many a prosperous family has been reared and educated on them, 
many a luxurious country-house built. Quotation of them at a- 
premium has become a mechanical habit with Brokers, who mostly 
believe that if they fell the sky would. But the men who fought 
with unexpected torrents in the tunnels, with malignant hillsides 
that waited for passing trains and then developed as landslips, 
with huge seas that came in the night and swept away Cyclopean 
walls as Betsy Austin sweeps away the crumbs—these men died in . 
poverty or small prosperity, or lived, some of them, to furnish 
illustrations of the advantages of marriage settlements, and of 
their own wicked improvidence, from the consequences of which 
the greater foresight of everybody else had saved them. For those 
who fail get scant quarter from those who never try, and those 
who see no farther than the stock-market know of no success out-, 
side the Balance-Sheet. 

My Father got a good deal of public absolution. For, though . 
the Bankrupt did not ascribe any of his failure to that whiskey- / 
bottle that I saw chuckling in triumph over the ruin of his home, ' 

, yet it leaked out, through the men, that Christopher had undeniA-, 
: bly been concerned, on the day of the fire, in liquor, and that he.. 


: was liable at other times to be concerned in other liquor. And'' 
ft nobody could deny that he was a jolly good fellow. So, even as the'^ 
rank and file of an army that has been led to slaughter by a tipsy^* 

• General forgives him with its dying breath, so the workman whose(v 
employment was gone spoke leniently of my poor old Dad; and]; 

'■forgiveness got into the atmosphere, and excuse-making was 1h^ 
: rule and censure the exception. But his blame of himself and hi$’“ 
'' weight of sadness were pitiful to see, as he lay helpless on his^’ 
1 back, the victim a second time of the same injury, and a second^ 
time being forcibly weaned from his old bad habit. 7>., 

• That was my consolation, and, though none of us ever by.iMJ^j 




spoke about it, our conflation. Each knew what iho ; 
^ Others thought. 

I go on to a time—it was well on in the late summer—^when all 
the business matters were wound up, not unsatisfactorily on the 
whole. In winding up a concern of this sort, the final settlement 
Uunis on the common interest of the creditors, and in this caso 
there was no doubt about the interest common to all, namely the 
success of Vance & Macallister, who figured as debtors to Christo¬ 
pher Vance & Co. But tho terms of their building contract had 
been cash payment on completion. Bony and I were therefore 
able to demand completion, and tho Firm, now represented by its 
Creditors and an Official Receiver, carried out tho building as per 
contract. Easy terms of payment were granted, the good-will of 
the business ]>cing accepted as a sufficient security; and a friendly 
mortgage of tho buildings started us on our way, and though some¬ 
what handicapped wc could fairly look forward to prosperity. T 
feel this is all prolix, but when no one reads, an author may bo aa 
prolix as ho likes. 
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CITAPTETl XXXVni 


Joc*B Father dees not improve much. But ho is lus old self still, and enjoys ft' , 
snipriMoho has tioaHurod foi his family, llow ho had bought a trinket in 
Bond Stieot The new Limited Co. It starts ill; but good fortune bungs 
back an old boa id to help tho Boaidof Directors. 

My inoniory, Hioii, ■tra\ols on stifisfiod 1o lalo in .in evoninj? in- 
1S70, wlifii r was siltiii}' willi inv Fntlior in tho drawing-/ 
room it v^Ik Isoa, looking out a1 llic iiioonliKlit on tho livcr. 

intonuifits had providod way-s tj move* and cany him wit&r(\ 
out pain. “ Propr*said his cmni-v, Iho Mtdical "Man, "was\, 
slow but suro.” “ Tl’Iien yhy don’t la* gt t out o’ tho w.iy,” said tho' ■ 
patient, “and lot me get ahead a litlh* ipiicker?” An eminent 
surgeon hid examined him, hut said there was nothing for it but.> 
patience. “ No, Mr. Vance,” said he to me us we jiarted at the 
street door. “ I e.in’l take a fee for telling a man to lie on his 
back. You take an interest in bull'*ts, of oourfsc ? I’m just going 
to take one out of a man. Too old-fashioned a one for you to 
care ahoiit. It's been thirty years in his carcass I ” And ran away 
to avoid my tliaiJ^s. 

“ Ifow long was I getting round, that time, Joey?” said my 
Fatlu'r to me on this evening. “ That time after poor Peter Ouim'^ 
got the glass in his eye.” 

You mustn’t suppose thoce words brought that event back to me-; 
then nearly ns clearly as it does to yon now. You have, 1 presume, ^ 
,n'cently read it. I remember it vividly now, fifty years after! 

' It was rather hazy after twenty. i 

“ I think Mother said two months,” said I. “ All I recollect ia i 
that day you came out in front and we talked to the little man witli' 
tho board.” 

“ Just su<‘h another day as this has been 1 More by token it wal r' 
tho Nipper’s birthday! What’s to-day, Joe ? ” * 

“Nineteenth. I say, Janey, yc'sti'rday was my birthday and 
forgot it!” Janey was riling a letter within calling distanc^ 
“Many happy returns,” said she, “but to-day’s the eighteenth.^ 
“Well, then,” said T, “it’s to-day! And Janey came in and 
mo a kiss, for coAifirmation, and went back to h©r writing. . 
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** I remember ” said I. “ You gave me a top to play Peg-in-lhc 
King with Porky.” 

“ And your Mother a pair o^ storkins,” said ho. ** Your fiMit aro' 
larger now than they was in them days, Jo('\ 

“ Who did you say you played Peg-in-tlw-Uing with?” iiilor- 
mitted Janoy from afar, withoui stopping writing. 

“Porky Owls,” answert'd T. And Janoy said “ What a name!” 
and soaked back into her letter. 

“Well, Joey,” said my Father, resuming. “It was two months, 
anyhow—maybe a bit more! And how long h.iv(‘ we bten goin' 
on over this job? 'Tain^t a Iwtlveinonth y( 1, if wo speak the truth.*” 
lie had evidently begun liis comparisons oE the tuo nursings 
hoping for better results, but was not going to acknowk dge (U l(‘at. 
It was discouraging to think bow long he had l)t( n on his back. 

“Can’t be hclpc'd, Nipper, can it?” lie effaced the nnpleasint 
view of the <*ase, and took a more cheerful one. “ One good Ibing, 
at any riilt^—it’s out of the (piestion gratifvin’ one’s urifortnnato 
propensities. Or if it ain't out of the que'stion it’s out of the 
ansN^or, when one’s dojncstie circle grabs the bottles anel bolts.” 

“Never mind. Dad! It’s my birthday to-day, so you shall have 
extra toddy.” And I pioniised to compound a nightcap f>((urulam 
artem —ft ding rather as if 1 was compounding a felony. I felt 
guilty and apologized to Mrs. Ohristopher, who appeared at this 
moment. “It’s your lookout, M’Joseph,” paid she. “I wash mif 
hands.” Her difhcultics in addressing me often ended as if 1 
wore a Basuto. “Comes of her having been a young g.il,” was 
my Dad’s explanation. It is intelligible to me—^perhaps to you 
also? 

Bony and Jeannic often looked in late, and did so now. They 
had been out dissipating, and Jcannic looked like a ’ritian i)orlrait 
iV)f a grand duchess. Janoy arranged her be luti fully for us to 
' look at, with the full moon over the river behind her. She was a 
glorious spectacle sitting there in the clash of the moonlight and 
lamplight. “Not bad!” said her husband, in tht* tone of a satis¬ 
fied proprietor of a travelling circus. Wo settled down to a 
’ general chat over things, telling Jeannie she might move now if 
: eho liked. And Janoy said we might talk business, if we wanted 
: to, and of course we immediately did so. 

“ Well, Bony,” said I. “ It’s really all done now! ” 
j “Are you sure?” said he. “It’s been really all done at least 
(. three times in the last three months I ” 

I “Anyhow, I can seo the Bankrupt’s certificate sticking out of 
i his pochot,” said I. And my Father, perceiving that this was the 
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caac» buttoned it in. It bad been a great satisfaction to Him to 
read it at intervals, and it seemed not improbable that be would’ 
always retain it in bis pocket, lie bad been greatly pleased to,, 
know that he had made a full discovery of his estate and effects. ‘ 
1 think ho felt like Christopher Columbus, or Cortez. 

“ Now arc you quite sure you haven’t concealed property to the 
amount of ten pounds ? ” I asked. 

“Quito sure,” he answered. “The property I concealed was a 
considerably bigger amount than ten pounds. Besides, it wasn’t '■ 
my property, it was Miss Dowdeswell’is.” 

We all stared at him and c.ioli other. lie continued. 

“Th(‘y never asked me if I had concealed any one else’s 
property.” 

“Wlial are you driving at, Daddy dear?” 

“ You got Miss Dowdeswell to show you that fancy article I 
gave her alore ever she suggested Matrimony. You tell truth and 
shame the Devil, Mrs. V. Cut upstairs and fetch it down. I 
should like to see some of you gals try it on.” 

It dawnod upon me that ho was referring to the parcel he had 
given his wife when I brought it from the burning house. It had 
slipped my memory in all the confusion and anxiety, and it was 
now eight months ago. I made a remark to this effect, and he 
said, “ Yes—it was that parcel I had the Optical Delusion about.” 
His wife returned with it, and handed it to him. 

“Now, Mrs. Chri'^topher Vance, as I said before, you tell truth 
and shame the Devil. How did you come by this here parcel ? ” 

“ You gave it me, dear, at the fire—in Slack’s front parlour.” i 

“ And how did I come by it ? ” 

Ills wife reflected, and said, “Why—suppose—gave it to - 
you to take care of, after you gave it to me the first time.” 

“ Of your own free will?” 

“Yes. Because jou said, ‘You do as I tell you, little Clem¬ 
entina, and give me back that parcel of your own free will, for 
5 me to take care of for you.’ So I gave it you of my own free 
' will.” 

“Good girl! If you’d given it me under compulsion it would 
, have spiled the performance.” 

\ While this conversation was going on, my Father undid the 
' iE>arcel. All our eyes were fixed on it. Out of cotton-wool came 
^ an inner parcel of pink tissue paper, and out of that a casket of 
■ red morocco leather. 

] “ Thafs all right! ” said he. “ Suppose now we put it away to , 

- be safe.” But a chorus of indignant exclamation followed. “ It’s 
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yiiUf property, Mrs. Christoplier,” said Bony. "Ton take it from 
him.” And she did so. And opened it. 

As I sit here writinj? this, much disturbed because Upstairs is 
moving out to-day, and a sort of beery persons who come out of 
the rain and smell damp and stuffy are hoarsi-ly pereoLifing thronah 
the house, engaged in the removal of Upstairs’ furniture, and a 
wardrobe (which gives the impression of being also a wardbuga) 
is giving a practical illustration of the maxim that vvoi’s been got 
in can be got out, and she’ll come if you keep her rovnid easy. 
You don’t, it seems, for she comes with a smash ogainsl my door. 
But she is got out, with one of her four feet off, and slie dies 
away into a van in a druzle, and her foot is carrie<l down after and 
stuffed inside her. 

What were the memories this accursed and useless article of 
furniture interruph'd ? A iiK'mory of a flood of refleeled light 
from a jewel-cluster in the satin lining of a k'atlier box, a minia¬ 
ture consh'llatioii of a thousand reflected moons and a thousand 
reflected lamps. A memory of the cry of joy of the voices T knew 
so well, so many years ago. A cry of sheer joy at tlie splendour. 
A memory of luy Failur ioiling about with laughter at the great 
surprise, till he hurt himself, and had to stop. 

I shall pick up the thread of my narrative now, provided always 
that Upstairs subsides. I think T hear those heery onrs in tho 
street spreading, if not their sheeny van for flight, at any rate 
their sheeny tarpaulins over it. ... Yes! And th<j carman has 
said wup to awaken tho horse from his reverie, and they aro 
off I 

" Stick it on your head, Miss Dowdeswell,” sai<l my Faiher. 
“You won’t know yourself, you’ll look such a beauty.” 

" There now,” said Jeannie, " that’s just the way you men talk 
ibout your wives.” 

"Nobody else has any wives, or they might talk about ’em 
sim’Iar,” said he. “You give her a lift, Mrs. Nipper. She ain’t 
I dab! ” 

And after Mrs. Christopher had tried it on, Mrs. Nipper did. 
But these were really only civilities, the public anxiety to see it on 
Sirs. Macallister being ill-conccalcd. The result, when it came, 
vas stupendous, and the wearer kept it on, with a not unmixed 
)hiIanthropy. 

" They can’t be real, of course,” said Janey. 

" Of course not,” said my Father, placidly. " Just a lot o’ bits 
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'of stinkin’ glasa/^ But this statement immediately aroused 
suspicion. 

**Thc‘n some of them are—really real!” said Janoy. Solely be- r 
cause of the htatemciit that none of them were so! “Why, they - 
may be wortli hundreds! What’s that big one in the middle 
worth ? ” 


“ Couldn’t say. But they’re worth more than ten i)Oiinds, all 
told. So the Lord Chanct'llor can keep hi'^ hair on.” 

“They must bo worth a good deal, !Mr. V.,” said his wife. 
“Wouldn’t it be better to sell ’em and have the money? It would 
be something, anyhow—and we could piiy our fair share of the 
bills then, perhaps.” 

“ How much should you lake it they might be worth?” asked my i 
Fatlu'r with the air of one wlio could he persuaded to part with it 
if a twenty-pourul piirehaser could he found. 

Wo guc^‘^(’<J that amount, some of us, and our guess was dis¬ 
allowed. We giK'ssed doulile with the same result. We knocked 
olf a third, and tlusi my Fatlu r said wc W(‘ro getting cold(*r. Then 
we iloubled again. Same result. Then again. And so on till the 
guess was two thousand five liimdrtMl and odd! Tlion in order to 
put an end to the possibility of another rebuff, I exclaimed, “ Como 
now, J)ad<ly! I’ll do it tliis time. Ten thousand pounds!” 

“ Very likely you’re right, Nipper,” said my Father, meekly. 

“ Like enough they’re only worth that. Always boon bein’ takin in 
all my life, I have! But I ffave fifteen thousand. You noedii^’’t 
look so seared. I haven’t cheated the Lord Chancellor out of tvw,o- 
pcnce.” h 

I suppose wo continued looking uneasy, for ho went on in| a 
more serious tone of voice. / 

“ They didn’t belong to me—^they belonged to Miss Dowdesjf^clI., 
She hadn’t so mneh as mentioned matrimony at that time, much 
less committed of it. You see this was just how it happenq'u. I„ 
was passing by a Jeweller’s shop, in Bond Street, and T saw^ some ' 
pretty things in the window, priced various at so much—^two hun- / 
dred this, tw’O hundred that—and T wont to look at ’em. ^ud on ' 
my remarkin’ they went to a pretty penny for Shop-windo*^ goods, 
the shopman says they don’t count them expensive, and shows 
me two or three that ran to more. This was one. They askin’ 
fifteen thousand eight ’underd. And I told ’em I’d fift^n thou¬ 
sand in my pocket and if they were agrcoahlo we’d dea^^t that. 
So T brought it away and put it in my shavin’ drawer.” 

“ But how on earth,” said T, “ did you come to have fifPcn thou- 
gaud in yoiir pocket?’* 
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for that new block of offices we rebuilt in the City—all the cash 
in a lump. And I was in funds at the time, and it seemed a good t 
",investment. I asked ’em not to put hen hen upon it. So it was as " 
good as a Bank of England note. I wrote across tlie back iu tho 
shop and they wrote a receipt. There it is, tumbled out of tho 
parcel! Let’s have hold of it! ” I i^assed it to him, and ho lit a 
pipe with it. 

‘‘Well, now, Phocner,” said Jancy, “yon’ro quite a rich woman 
—isn’t it nice ? ” 


“It isn’t mine! That’s only Mr. V.’s nonsense. 0£ course it’s 
Just as much his as ever.” 

“Don’t you go sayin’ that in tho h<?arin’ of the Lord Chancel¬ 
lor,” said my Father. “ ITe’ll rce-seiud tho ccrtiiicatc, and mako 
use of it to square off that odd four shillins in tho pound. I>esided 
sendin’ me to i)riaon for concealing valuable assets. It ’ll bring 
you in a nice little penny, and you’ll be able to afford your 
elderly encumbrance! a trifle of barker. Dear—dear! What a 
many times I’ve said to myself that wo need iu!V(!r go to Iho 

work’us as long as we’d got the Tiarrhoca- Well! You may 

laugh as much as you like—but that’s what the shopman called 
it—a Tiarrhoca! ” 


■ I remember all tlio above scone, with perfect (dearness.- Th<m 
follows a hazy period in whicdi I rccolieijt facts, without images 
or visible incidcjut to confirm them. The fact, for instance, that 
most of the creditors of G. Vance & Co. became shareholders iu C. 
Vauco & Co. Ltd., Managing Director, Mr. William Hickman. 
Also that my Father bought shares therein in his wife’s name with 
:a good deal, I forget how much, of the eighteen thousand pounds'^ 
"for which he sold the tiara to the Duchess of Playbridgo, whoso' 
second husband (I can’t remember his name) negotiated the sal© 
'and accepted a commission of ten per cent, and lost it all next 
day on tho turf. 

It is extraordinary how much one does forget! I can recollect. 
»A6thing particular of tho Limited Co.’s boginuing.s (although I'^ 
,*jnust have known all about them at the time) until more than a.j 
!year after the sale of the tiara. Hickman came to sec my Father;'^ 
;and was “glad to say matters were looking much better.” His,;;. 
: recent visits had been penitential as to his own mishaps and cen-. 
soripus of other people’s. As I was seeing him downstairs X . 
s^;Temember his saying to me, “Oh, by-thc-bye, Mr. .losci)h, T for-r' 
s^t to tell Mr. Vance that! You remember Shaw, our old gate-;; 
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office mant' Ha caBed last tvdek for a chance, and of course X; 
put him on. That was a veiy good place Mr. Vance got him, but 
ho fell out with them because they sacked a man for being drunk 
in his overtime—^the overtime having been unexpected. It was 
rather a shame I Weill Shaw came off the job, on principle, and 
came back to us. And he brought me round, to show me, a relic 
he saved out of the old fire! You’ll recollect the board that stood 
inside the Gate-office? With your Father’s name on it, and 
Drains Attended To? Shaw said he wouhln’t part with it on any 
terms, and I had to go to two pounds ten to get him lo give it up. 
But I’ve got it now in the Office in Abchurch Lane, and it’s a good 
deal thought of.” 



CHAPTEE XXXIX 


Joe's father slips downhill. Peter Gann crops np. And at last old Vance knows 
the story of the bottle-end. He roaches the bottom of the hill, and else¬ 
where. Bat the board is strong and Pheouer is dcaeivcdly lub, and nil is 
well. So Joe has time for j t luimscenco, and romcrabers how ho iin t Peuky 
Owls again, and didn't know him. 

My Fallitr r’annot bo said to havo ever really ralHod, The oc¬ 
casion 1 de‘^(•ril)o<l in the iirc’vions chapter is one of the la^^t 1 can 
call to mind when he boemt'd quite lik(» hi-> dear old coutradietious 
self. So said hi^ wife. He had li??ht fluctuations, as when for 
instance his Doctor announced that complieation w'Uh Kidneys 
was to bo feared. “As if,’^ taid ho indif?nautly, “I was a beef¬ 
steak puddin’! 

But whether it was liver or kidneys or heart or luus«i, or that 
refuge of destitute Diacrnosis, a comjilication, was never deter¬ 
mined. All that was quite clear was that the injury to the spino 
had come to stay. Diagnosis would have it that something elso 
was responsible, but never made up its mind to say exactly what. 
Treatment seemed to havo only one instinct—namely, to ht'ad him 
, off from any nourishnumt he felt a special wish for. As the effect 

- of interdicting anything whatever was to make him refuse food 
i tpl he got it, the only chance of diet was for every one else to adopt 
: it as well as the patient. Unfortunately, ho soon saw through 
; this, and refused tea unless it had, in addition to its own natural 
i Mgar, all the sugar there ought to have been in that beastly plain 
f jtmdd’n at lunch. The moment he found out that we were living 
' on triumphs of insipidity with an eye to his welfare, he revolted, 
' and underwent agonies of starvation until we surrendered at dis- 
. cretion. “ What’s under this here cover now ? ” ho would say. “ Is 
; it nutritious diet ? Because if so, you may give it to the cat. If 
; it’s food which would bo fatal in my case, you may take the cover 

And off came the cover accordingly. “ As for how many 
^ Itunps o’ sugar in the toddy, how many has the Doctor strictly 
' limited’em to? One? Is that all? We’ll go two better than that 
f and strictly limit ’em to three, and then if that don’t satisfy him, 
:jnothuig will.” But examples of skilful perversion of this sort 

- Ibecame fewer and farther between, until at last, the Doctor hav- 
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ing a^itted that nothing was to be gained by fidgeting him 
about diet, it ceased to be a bone of contention. And as very few 
OP no other bones pre-sonted themselves, there ensued a calm, of 
which wc all knew the meaning, and wo felt that the end was in 
sight. 

It may have been some months before his death that ho said 
that about the three lumps of hugar. T was o«)Ticoeting his toddy 
at about midnight, the Ixciiniing of llio only time when he was 
at all wakeful—for even in this ho was coulradicliou'', sl(' 0 ])ing all 
day and getting restive betwc'en twelve and one in the morning. 

I had given in, and allowed the time Iniiips, and was just going 
to leave tli(‘ tumbk-r in his hands, wdieii it slix>p(‘«l ainl was broken 
on the floor. “ Don’t cut your (ingors piekiii’ of it up, Nijiper,” 
said he. Tlio mishap was soon n mediod, and he lay back hijipiiig 
the second concoction. 

“I woinkr,’’ sai<l ho, “what’s become of jioor Peter Gunn.” I 
should have thought this had <*omc into his mind out of the blue, 
only that PeU^r had come into mine too. It was the broken glass. 

“Ah—I wonder!” said 1. “And T wonder what's become of 
Porky Owls and Gummy llarbiitllc.” 

“1 don’t wondir about tluni. ilecausc they was young, and 
liki'ly to go on by nature. But poor Peti*r was goKin’ on, and ho 
might be either a Corpse or a Ghost, accordin’ as you ]o«)k at it.” 

I really had never credited my Daddy with thinking on this sub¬ 
ject, and this spi’oeh of his presented very strongly to me his 
singular faculty for boiling down a subject and wrapping it up. 

I am borrowing his own (‘xpression, used once long ago over a 
specification. 

“ Gf course,” I replied. “ Peter may have' been dead years ago.” 

“ Which should you suppose Peter was now—a Corpse or a 
Ghost?” 1 inclined to the latter, with reservations. 

“Which would you soonest be, Nipper?” 

“ What’s your own idea. Dud i ” 

“A Ghost, of course! Think how you could go about 
frightenin’ timid females. TM sooner be one or t’other, square, 
and fair, than a Ghost in a Corpse, which is my feolins at present./ 
If T was a Ghost, at any rate 3 could go .and frighten Peter Gunn, 
if still livin’. I’d like to be even wdth him. But pVapa it would 
be ’eapin’ up, ns the poor beggar lost his eye.” 

I recollected that my Father had never known what boy threw 
the bottle-end. It would please him to know now. “I say, 
Daddv,” said T. 

“What, Nipper?” JJ 
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" Guess who throw that glass at Peter Gunu ” 

*^That Police-Orficer—^his name w,as I^arriah or Purvis, or 
Kicketts—some such a uamc—said it was two young customors 
with no boots out of Trapp’s llcnls—a little this way of the Canal 
Bridge. Said he saw them aim the glass and hook it.” 

** He saw them hook it, but ho didn’t see th(‘iu aim the glass. I 
saw them hook it. Li't me fill ;vou up the xupo.” 

He puffed at his pipe, looking dreamily at the “Slags without 
Words” (tlie name had oauglit on), which had been hung h.uulily 
for him to see. 1 thought lie was forgetting about (luini. But ho 
wasn’t, he was only guessing. Proseutly he sai<l: 

“Your Mother she made out it was inaleh-faetory or soap-bilin’ 
boys from (hu-rett Crom way. But fancy the Nii)per seeing ’em 
—poor little JMipi>f*r his had old Dad ran olF and left! Why, .loey 
boy, you wasn’t no to my hand! ” 

“ I was hig enough to throw a hotth'-eiui, and T did it. And T 
hit Mr. Cmm, and you should liave hear<l him liowl. And then I 
was afraid to tell of it, till I forgtd all al)out it.’’ 

Anything likt* the <linnh ama/(‘ment of my Father 1 have never 
seen. It mad(‘ him gasp and feel for wsmls without fmdiiig them. 
At last h(‘ got at his \oiee. “ My Xipper,” said lie, “ mi/ Xipiier-- 
the little Xipper!” And for some minutes he found nothing else 
to say. 

“Yes,” 1 said, “T liit h im, and I wasn’t sorry. Only I was 
afraid he’d crack me like the in‘=ocl, so I never told anybody—not 
. even Mother! ” 

“Not even Mother! Oh, .Toey boy, T shall die oven with poor 
- Peter Gunn—and your Mother never knew it! Oli, Joey, Joey!” 

And the tears ran dowm his face, as he repeated again and again, 
A “Oh, Joey, doey! Your dear Mother!” Tt was entirely on her 
^behalf that he Adt it so keenly. After a whih* he sai<l, speaking 
as one reverting to his own view of the ea'-e. “Tt don’t so much 
matter on nn/ account, in the manner of speaking. T’m very sorry 
for poor P(*ter. All the same if one could he awenged on one’s 
enemies witliout occasioning of ’em personal inconweuicuee, it 
would bo a satisfaction! But when it comes to eyes!” And 
'"then he said again, “Poor Peter,” and presently fell asleep. 

- It was not the last time wo spoke of Peter, for ho more than 
once made me tell him all T could recollect of the story over again. 
jPEe had completely forgotten a number of things that sei'mcd to 
/me vital to tho history. Por instance, about the insect in the 
quart-pot! To me it seemed, and still se<*mM, the phot on whieh 
'1^ whole thing centred. All the babies round us now arc taking 
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like impressions of little things we do not notice, and will keep 

them to their dying day. 

He slept a good deal, rousing himself a little when we borrowed 
Jeaimie^s children to brighten him up a bit. Happily or un¬ 
happily, as tlie case may bo (for I have thought both ways, and 
cannot pronounce), there was no progeny whatever in our es¬ 
tablishment. lie himself used to regard Jcannic in the light of 
!Mudic’s. ** When you’ve none of your own, send to the Circulatin’ 
Libery,” was his way of putting it. They were beautiful chil¬ 
dren, and the little girls used to play at wt'ddings and christenings 
all in one, but prided themselves on knowing that the christenings 
always came after Iho weddings. Their families’ busts came off 
and their insides came out and got all over everything, and their 
eyes glared hideously into space, and they afforded no satisfaction 
to a imblic hungry for kisses, and tl.eir mammas complained of 
being pref(»rred unduly. Ilut they wen* a happiness to my dear 
old Dad as he slid gently down the hill, and if I could see those 
mothers and thank tlaun I should ho glad. They arc, to the best 
of my belief, n'al parents of real children now, and the girls, I 
conjecture, will soon be old enough for Grandmamma to make 
matches for. Jeannio, I believe, is very beautiful still, and I 
have no doubt as keen as formerly at her favourite pastime. 

Well, then, my dear old Dad went slowly, slowly down the bill. 
His wife, variously Pheener, Clemenlina, Miss Dowde&wcll or Mrs. 
V., was a good woman if ever there was one! You know it is no 
easy matter to nurse a contradictious patient who cannot raise 
himself to sit up, far less walk. But she held on to the last, and 
then when the end came quite gave in and became almost frantic 
with grief. **Oh, Master Joseph, Master Joseph,” she cried, quite 
forgetting all but the past, “ Missis would .say I did my best. I’m 
sure she would. But I might have had him a little longer. It 
need not have been quite the end.” 

But it was, or at least as much the end as it ever is. The long 
diminuendo had died down to silence, or to a pause followed by a 
new movement that we who were left in the silence could not 
hoar. 

t 

The firm of Christopher Vance & Co. Ltd. exists no longer under 
that name, but I am told that at the Offices of the great Company 
of which it formed the chief constituent, there is still treitsured 
the board which once was the property of the mysterious and 
vanished C. Dance. Original shares in this Company have, 
doubled in value, and my stepmother, who is living still with a‘ 
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second husband in Worcestershire, is a rich woman and influen¬ 
tial, She married, I believe, an old sweetheart, and has several 
sons and daughters all growing up now. What a deal of room 
there is for incidents in a quarter of a century! It was four years 
(apparently) before Pheoner would listen to this old &wccth('art, 
and she has had over twenty years of extremely family lifo since. 
She asked me to be a trustee of her marriage settleimmt. But t 
selfishly (no doubt) refused, it being a case in wln<'h T could not 
be bullied into consentijig. Eor 1 had had a warning on the sub¬ 
ject of Trusteeships, which I shall have to refer to later in this 
narrative. 

After my Ealher’s death all went on as usual. Vance & 
Macallister throve, and fully justified the f.iitli plaee<l in them by 
the official a&signers of C. Vance & Co. How the disappearance 
of the payment of fifteen thoii'-aud i)Ounds, which ought by rights 
to have come in somew'here in Vance & Co.’h books, was accounted 
for, we never knew. But there was no doubt the coiieerii at that 
time w'as solvent without it, and my Father had a perfect right to 
convert it into pocket-money and buy trinkets for any lady ho 
chose to spend it on. J believe it was an iinneees'^nry precaution 
to make a present of it to Miss Dowdeswtdl before he was engaged 
to her, but it bhow'cd the degree of his rai.strufit of law and lawycTS. 
Anyhow, his creditors never raised any question about it, and 
accepted si\tecn .shillings in the pound gratefully. Bony and I 
discharged the principal and interest of our debt for the building 
^ rather sooner than was expected, and all went well with us. 

Now that I hove got thus far in my story I will wait a little 
and think of something pleasant. 1 will light this pipe and smoko 
my armchair before the fire, and nobody shall worry me. 

I think I shall be unmolested. TJnless, indeed, a German gentle¬ 
man I sometimes play chess with has forgiven me for what lio 
'says was the drig I played him. Most players will remember 

< Zukertort’s problem which puzzled everybody, and turned on 
^ Black’s last move having been pawn two squares, and White hav¬ 
ing the choice of taking across, which was the key-move of the 

< problem. Of course White didn’t realize this, and was very angry 
; when he had to give it up! My German was so indignant that ho 
' has never been near me since. He said it was the merest jezdrig. 

= I don’t think he will forgive me. 

What shall I think about that is only pleasant, and that I can 
bear to think about? Shall I try the wooden carriage-gate at 
! Boj^lar Villa with flve square horizontal bars and one cross-pieco. 
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and Romo vertical thin iroiiB tbronph the three lowest bars, te.; 
discourage tiio passing street dog? Jt docs not hurt me to recall 
it as it swuTig to, after my Daddy and 1 passed through, coming" 
away froru that first visit to Poplar Villa. lJut iny mind goes , 
back a Jiltlr‘ mon*, and Lo'^do is running d(Avii the front-door 
Htopa with a hug(‘ pirro of e.iko in h<‘r hand for the Iloy. No! T 
will not 1hi)ik of that; il jinist hi* soniothing e!si‘. 1 must get, 
(juife, quite away—it oughi to bo so t‘a‘'y for me to do so! I' 
have seen so many places ai\d so many men sinee those days. I' 
will i)ick soinelhing at random out of my Si»u1!l American time— 
tliat row in tlie streets al Ijiina whieli began at a gambling-house 
down ilu' road, overnight, with savage recrimination in all lan¬ 
guage’s, and rose and fell, and rose ami fell, all throiigh the tropical 
night, and \M»Ke nu' from njy iirst sl('(’p as it burst out and filled 
the fllr(t‘l with stabbings aiul revolvir shots. Ancl then a descent 
in fons* of lh(‘ p<tliee, ami m\ going (Uit ard jK'nelrating the erowd 
because T h< ard so iimuist.ikable an Mnglish voice in altercation, 
wilh the oflu’crs. l(s ovMier was (‘.xplaining that be reallv bad not 
been eoncerne<l in what he (piite propi rly called the bloody row 
himself, being mcr<*l,v one of the crew of an English ship that 
had pul in at Callao for ro])nirs after bid weather, and who had 
walked over to *100 as miieli Peru as he could, while his leave 
lasted. I was able to gel him out of his moss, and took him to tho 
house 1 was lodging in, and patclu’d him up, for he w'as not un- 
seralehed. And when I came to talk to him it appeared that hia 
name was Ilovvells, and llvat wlun a boy he lived near London— 
dowm in the soidw'est, nigh to Wimble(}on. And will you bedievo 
it, it was all so long ago, and life Iiad told so upon each of us, ’ 
that neither rememhen'd the other? Eor it was not till after ho ■ 
dejiarted that T suddenly reeolleeteil lhal Stallwood’s Cottages were 
nigh to VViud)l<‘don, though that was not how I located them ^ 
mentally, ami that Porky Cwls’s real name w^as Itoliort Howells. 
And then I was as sure, when it was too late, that this grizzled * 
seaman of fifty was Porky, as I was of myself having been that ■ 
small boy who caught newts with him in pond*’, and carried them 
home ill piekle-holtles. Of course I wma sorry we parted un- ' 
rc'vealed, but oiu' ean"t always have the dramatic and interesting— * 
one has to accept tlie actual. As an American poet sings, *'Oh, ‘ 
darn those things that go and be, without consulting you and 
me! ” T shoiilil have likoil to have chatted over old times. I 
might have convinced him of tho existenco of equilateral trianglesT. 
■—who knows ? 


' But what docs my perverse memory run back to now, at hi^ 
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top he was named from—not his contempt of Number and .Magni-., 
tude. What comos back to mo unbidden is tho front room at, 
Chelsea, looking over the river. And it is my birthday— and 
Jancy comes from tho back room to kiss me’—my wife of all those 
years ago! And what brings this back is lior having asked from 
tho back room, two minuLcs after, for a confiniiation of Porky^B 
impossible name. 

Perhaps if I think of the earthquake at Lima the next night, 
and the mad terror of man and beast, all but the fire-llies, who 
seemed quite uiicoiumm-iuhI —perhaps if I think of these I shall be 
safe from things that eomc out of tho past laden with useless 
pain. I will try. 

Perhaps, however, T will first see who my landbuly (a most 
disagreeable pi'rson) is treating with contumely on the stairs. £ 
will go ont and listen ov(;r t]l^^ banisters. I suspect it is Herr 
Pfleideror, my (lorjuan ehess-friend. Tt is, and it seems he will 
vorgitr iTU' I hat drig, and blay a game, if T will admit that it was 
a drig, and was not a broplem—in fact, was not jez at all. I am 
not sorry he has c*omo, and ndnut everything. And then we have 
a two hours’ ganu! <‘nding in a draw—I avail myself of a jjcrpctual 
chock, or neither of us might get to bed to-night. 



CHAPTER XL 


This chapter in really all devoted to Dr. Thorpe’s opinions, although it protends 
not at the beginning. Better skip them. A quotation from TeuuyBon« 
Junoy and Juo make each a promise to the other. 

Ai'TKR my Eallicr’.s death llie world went on as usual. The 
rapid construciliou of infernal machines of various kinds pro¬ 
gressed at Iho Eiictory, and pointed to a happy time in the future 
when, all llu‘ able-bodied males of all races having become 
Casuallies, the blessings of peace will accrue to their fellow crea¬ 
tures, until a eoiipki of them are discharged cured .and ready to 
Ix^giii again. Atrs. Afaeallister’s next baby came—or stop! Was 
it her lU'.xL baby, or the next after that? I really cannot be posi¬ 
tive at tliis k'liglh of time. Janey used to borrow a young and 
juicy one, 1 know, and gloat over it for hours together. She, poor 
girl, did not approve of being out of it in this way, and thought 
Jeannie very greedy for wajiting to keep so many to herself. She 
would gladly have appropriated this one outright. Perhaps it was 
well, as it turuc'd out, tliat she never did so. 

There Ts nolhiiig in all this story of any importance that I did 
not tell to Janey, one time or another, in very nearly the words I 
have ^isod here. Even that wretched week at Oxford, after Dr. 
Thorpe wont hack homo and left me to wrestle with my own con¬ 
fusion—twen that 1 told her, without reserve. I should have felt 
dishonest to keep anything back; and told it all, the best I could. ; 
I put my soul in Janey’s keeping, with all faults and errors of 
description, like fish sold by auction at Billingsgate. You could 
never understand it as she did, even if you existed, which you 
doii^t. Still less, I conceive, than she does if she exists now— ' 
which is at least as likely as that you ever will, maybe more so! 1 ; 
can remember, one time at Chelsea, how I looked up from writing/i,| 
a letter, and saw at the other side of the tabic Janey with distinct.^ 
tears in her hazel eyes, and her chin resting on both hands, look* '^; 
ing at me. 

“WhaPs the matter, ducky darling?” said I, "you’re getting 
low, and want cheering up. Let’s go and see Terriss at 
. Gaiety; he'll make us laugh!” ’ 

"I’m not low! Fm very cheerful. I was only thinking 
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you, you poor darliii^ silly old Jacky, all ky yourself Iti ikoso 
rooms at Oxford, crying your eyes out about Lossic l)e^pr<•i^l 
"Wouldn’t it be nice now, do be honest and confess, to wake up and 
find it was all a dream? All, all, all!—up to now, I moan.” 

“That’s too stiff a question to answer otr-hainl.” 

“Oh no! Just think—fancy w'aking up in the morninc: and 
writing it all to Lossi(‘! (lly-the-bye, you haviui’t forgotten to 
I)OSt your letter to her, I hope, and luino to the tie IVinlu'rtons to 
Bay wo can’t come tui Monday? That’s all right!) Well, Jaeky 
dear, what would you have said i ” 

“I should have s.iid then' was a young lady in tlu* dvtain that 
I loved such a lot of verier that I wished mysi*lf ashvp again.’’ 

“Just like you did Ihdwig?” 

“Why, no! TIedwig was a dear girl, no doubt, and very pretty, 
but she was tiie age of my daughtr’rs—th»' dowdies tlial l}u*y were! 
Do you know, Jilly darling, I ite\< r ft It quite sun* lliat girl ili<lii’t 
cosset up to iny girli because she was tall and thev uere s];ort, and 
she could sing and tlu‘y eouM only grunt, like pigs! Jlut (ht'y’ro 
all squashfd now, and if doesn’t inafler.” 

“1 wondiT wlielber lher('’s a Sehloss anywhert* that means to 
. come down and s(iuasli all in tliis dream—and vvhi<*h of us is going 
to do th<' w'akiug.” 

“I hope you will! No! darling. 1 won’t bo so beastly still'll!, 
I hope I shall.” 

“Arc you quite sure you’re really there?” asked Janev, with 
very grave eyes and month. “Arc you?’* said I, an<l then both 
agreed wo felt pretty certain. 

t “ Well, then,” said she, “ perhaps when the Rchloss comes down 
.^wo shall both wake together,” 

“Bother that Schloss!” I exclaimed. “T declare* T will 7iof bo 
overhung by any such abominable infliction. I’ll tliaiik that 
.^^hloss to dry up.” 

“But it would be rather fun to wake together and talk it ove'r, 
wouldn’t it now, Jaek?” 

' “Well—it ceritiiuly would!” 

“I should so like to know what Dr. Thori)e thinks about such 
.^^fchings.” 

“What things?” 

“Bogy tilings—I shall ask him and make Iiim tallc about them 
’next Sunday.” 

; > For whatever else changed there was one thing that remained 
' ^unchanged, and that was an alternate Sunday-evening visit to 
,;,Foplar "V'iUa. It had got inaugurated when wc wore first t'ngaged, 
' C 23 
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only it did not occur half-a-dozen times in our first engagement. 
When wo got broken off I resumed my every Sunday, very often 
going to lunch and stopping all day. Since we got broken on 
again, as Janey called it, we had alternated a Sunday visit there 
with a Hampstead one. Wo used to go to her family on Saturday 
evening, and stay till Jklonday. 

Thi*! particular next Sunday came, and wc hansomed over after 
tea through an alternation of dehige and sun-blaze, on what would 
have Ix'on a glorious April day if it had been the Saturday follow¬ 
ing, which was Ajiril Pool’s Day. I remember this because I 
remember Janiy hoaxing me on the way up to Hampstead on that 
day. She a'^ked iik* (piite seriously, if L was sure I had the ticket 
in my i)oeket, and luy han<l went to my pocket before I re¬ 
membered that lh(“ ticket was not ,>et taken! It had been settled 
that wo dioiild g(i to Italy fo* a holulay, by sea if possible, and I 
was to cii(piir<' about the tickets on the Monday following, in 
Coeks])iir Street. 

Only I’rofessor Absalom, Dr. Thorpe’s old friend, was at Poplar 
Villa. ('\e('pt t)urselv(‘s. The Maeallistcrs had been asked, but had 
d(‘eline<] privately, in eonferenee with me, \niless it was guaranteed 
thill lki)i)ino would not he in o\idence. As [ kucw he would, if 
he heard that Jeaunio ^/a8 coming, I could not press them to 
accept the Doctor’s invitation. 

In the course of the evening, as wc all sat in the Library, Janey, 
delermiiKxl to enfatnrr the conversation towards the discussion of 
what she CiilUd Bogy things, referred to a story (I believe it is a 
very well-known one) of the recovery of some lost leases, which 
were found as indicated by a clairvoyant in the organ-loft of 
Exeter Calhi'driil, having brnn loft there by their owner during a • 
short stiiy when he otfieiiitcd as temporary organist. It is a very 
go(»d story of the sort, and Dr. Thorpe remarked that he classed 
it among those testimonies which are either impudent lies or con¬ 
clusive i)voofs. “Proofs of what?” said Professor Absalom. 

“In tills c.i<! 0 .’' .said the Doctor, “proof that a man’h intclHgenc^ , 
oun go outside hi.s radius. Or else that ho can leave his body be- ' 
hind him and carry his intelligence with him. I am speaking,*' 
continued ho, laughing, “ with a painful sense tliat 1 do not unr ' 
derstand my own words.” 

A general protest followed against any one keeping silence i 
that account. “ Man is endowed with the faculty of speech,” re- 
/ marked Professor Absalom, “ in case any one else should be able t 
to understand him. No reasonable Creator would require that Be ; 
M^ould bo intelligiblo to himself. If ho did ho would soon he 
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disillusioned!. I bog your pardon for intornipting yoii, Miss 
Thorpo—'you were just going to say?-” Por Aunt Izzy Ixad en¬ 

deavoured to make an observation. 

“1 was only saying, Profe'ssor, that it .surely was very wrong of 
him to leave all those poor i^irls in the org.iu-loft by tliemsc'lvoH. 
Of course, if there was any older or ^e^ponsi^l(• person there it 
would not matter so iimcli. Jhit just fancy, all night in an organ- 
loft ! ” 

The Doctor looked at me for a clue, and T looke<l at Janov. We 
all shook our lioads, as liafllcfl .‘-olvers of an enigma. “ Wi* must 
get at it gradually,” .said h(‘. ‘‘Tiy and elueidat<> it. Mrs. Joo. 
She hears y<iur voire prettv well.” And Janoy shouted into tlio 
ear-trumpet, “^Yhal poor girls, Miss Thorpe?” 

“ W<dl—my dour—those girls you said! That man’s iiicves that 
he lefi in the organ loft.” 

We were all woll trained, and nobody laughed. Jaiiey shouted 
the eorrection " Icnftos, not atere.s,'’* and Aunt l//:y said, “Of 
coiiTbo it’i) not, but >ou didn't ''P(ak plain. 1 lieavd you perfectly 
this lime. Only, why di«l he have the I'oliee up into the organ- 
loft?” I ])ulled out a jioeket pencil ami wrote leasts, jilaiiily, on 
my fihirt-euff and showed it to her. Diit Aunt I//y was navn'o 
and thought ."ht* wouhl go to bed. although it w’os earlv, an<l said 
good-night and di<l what .she thought. I’he poor ohl lady would 
not accept compulsory silence, and it made eonvcrsallon difiieult. 

“Now, Doctor, tiro away,” said .lancy. “You said you would, 
you know.” Which was untrue, but that didn’t matter. 

“What about?” 

“About souls in bodies, and general Dogyism; you know what I 
'mean, and I want to know what you think. No, Doctor. I’m not 
-in joke—I rt'ally sliould like to get you to talk about it—if you 
^on’t dislike-” 

^ “1 don’t the least mind talking about Death and what follows— 
which I take it is what you nuan? ]Vly difliculty i.s to find any- 
thing to say, worth saying, that hasn’t been said before.” 

He tapped on his snuffliox as if th(*re might bo something worth 
saying inside, and held it out to Professor Absalom standing on. 
'the hearthrug. The I’rofe.ssor took a pinch and sat down on thev 
"armchair opposite to enjoy it slowly and sneeze in peaw*. I tilled 
r a pipe and settled down on the rug with my head in Janey’s lap. 

“You know, Joe,” said the Doctor, “ t really think your dear 
father touched the root of the matter when he said that about a 
‘corpse and a ghost—^yoii remember?” I noddt-d, and lighted my 
'pipe. “Weill always speculating about why I always take 
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Life after Death for granted^ while so many people start with 
extinction, and throw the o/ms prohandi of a hereafter on the 
Immortalist. I always catch myself seeking for a proof of ex¬ 
tinction, and finding none. I used to think once that it was only 
resentment against tlio attitude of those who hoc a proof of cessa¬ 
tion of existence in the disappoaranee of the means by which they 
have dt*tcct(d it in others. I mean the existence of other Egos 
than th«‘ir own. For 1 never have seen, and never shall see, that 
the cessation of the evidence of existence is necessarily evidence 
of the eessotion of existence. J’m very wordy, hut it’s diffieiilt!— 
Well! In those days I was satisfied thai no tii.ui ever spoke of 
his Self—sounds vulgar, doesii^t it, Mrs. doe-?” 

“Very. Do go on, Doctor! Spoke of his Self?” 

“And meant only hi.s Carcass—1 used to think of il this way, 
and thought others ought to think as I did.—Well! Fve changed 
my mind.” 

“Oh. Doctor! You never mean to say you have ceased to be¬ 
lieve in a HI nil i ” 

“Devil a bit, dear Mrs, doe! I believe in it (in my own, at 
any rale) more than ever. I only mean that in these latter days 
I refer my strong conviction on the subject to a physical fact more 
than to a logical scupience.” 

“Do you discredit your earlier logic?” asked Professor Ab¬ 
salom. 

“ Nv)l a hit of it! Tt was all very well as far as it went, but no 
man ever was convinced by logic of anything so strongly as I am 
convinced that T am (to borrow your dear Daddy’s expression, 
Joe) a gliost ill a corpse. No—Joe dear—not even that eiiuilateral 
triangles are nlhO (*quiangular.” 

Perhaps the chair on the other side of the table liad reminded 
him. The hair of the corpse was greyer now, and the lines on its 
face deejicr. But tho ghost was the same ghost, or very nearly. 
The small unpuz7ded boy that had sat on his knee was almost a 
new corpse and a new ghost since then. The Doctor continued 
seeing into my mind. 

“Don’t look sad over it, old Joe! All these arc things wq 
should find an immeuso satisfaction in, if we could only sec far 
enough. It’s our confounded short sight.” 

“You’re losing the thread of your diseoiir.se, Thorpe,” said Pro¬ 
fessor Absalom. “ Why are you so convinced ? ” 

“ I am convinced by constant observation that it is not true 
that all people feel more or less as I did; but that there arc two 
distinct classes of people in the world; those that feel that they 
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tlicmaelvcs arc in a body; and those that feel that they themselves 
are a body, with something: working it. I feel like the contents of 
a bottle, and am very ourioiis to know what will happen when the 
bottle is uncorked. Perhaps 1 shall bo mousseux —who knows? 
Now I Jenow that many people feel like a hlrong moxing engiiie, 
self-stoking, and often so anxious to kecv> the tire going that they 
put too much fuel on, and it has to be rak(‘d out and have the bars 
cleared. Which do you fcvl like, Mrs. Joe?” 

“Do you know, Dr. Thorpe. I do\ibt if my mind is made up. 
Of course if 1 had known Ihc'n* were people "who didn’t fe(‘l us T 
do, I should have examined myself at intervals to set' if I didn’t 
really fe«'l as they di«l. It vi’ould only he fair.” 

“Excuse nie, Mrs. Joseph,” said Professor Absalom, “you 
haven’t answered the Doctor’s (piestion. Which do you feel like?’* 

“Me? Wh\, of eonrse, Hk(' the eonlents of a bottle—only with 
nn appr(*honsir)ii that wlcn they draw the cork it will Jiurt me. 
How <lo you feel about limt, Doefor?’’ 

“Only that il doesn’t matter. Tlie eork will come out, nu<l tlio 
materials of the boUle go liaek into the nuItirig-pot. It will eoinn 
out quite budtlenly with me. 1 shall die of angina pectoris, f 
have noc'ived medical .'idviee on no account to fret mysedf on that 
account, as fn'tling will bring ou aii attack. And I mustn’t allow 
the aj[)prchensiou that fndting will Ijring on an attack to eauso mo 
uneasim“'S. It’s liko ‘je suis Cassandre, de.scdidue dossus, pour 
vous faire oompn'iidre, Mesdanies et ^lessieurs, qias j«* siiifl 
Cassandre/ etc. 1 am to kc'op my thonghls off all depressing sub¬ 
jects, ospreially Death, which appears to ho considered in Europe 
tho most depressing subject there is. 'N'O doubt tlio Higher Al¬ 
truism would bo ccpially fussy about d<*ath on account of,tho 
inconvenience to survivors. But when one has done a great deal 
$of surviving oneself one feels one has a right to be solfibli about 
that.” 

“ Tt seems to me,” said Professor Absalom, “ that we arc wander¬ 
ing from one point to another, perhaps equally interesting to many, 
but not to mo. I sui)])osc it is because I am an Egotist or an 
Egoist (T forget w’hioh is right) that I care .so little about Al¬ 
truism, higher or lower. Whnt I am listening for over hero is 
Thorpe’s explanation of what he means by feeling like a ghost in 
a corpse. I always ascribe a sort of meaning to him; and in this 
case, being quite unable to detect one, I am oblig(‘d to apply to 
him for enlightenment.” 

“My dear Absalom, Euclid wanders from one point to an¬ 
other. However, I’ll go back to the £rst proposition with plcasurOt 
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By-the-byc, you never told us yourself which y<ya feel like, the 
contents of the bottle, or the bottle itself.” The Professor said . 
neither one nor the other. “■ What do you feel like thcnl” asked 
the Doctor. 

« V'ery like mo. J have always had a startlingr rcsomblanco to 
myself, and 1 have no doubt sliould have Ix'en startled by it when, 
it first oeeurred to me, only 1 was so younf?.” 

“Couklii’t you ask your Self what it feels like? Como, Pro¬ 
fessor, to obligo a youn^? lady? Look at Janey’a serious face, 
waiting: to know.” Th(‘ Professor stopped to consider u minute, 
and then said, “ f ap:re(‘ with th<* poet: 

“ Bofly mid Spirit aro twins - Clod only Knowa which is which— 

Tim Huul Htpiats down lu the Flubli like a tiiikir dinnlc in a ditch.'* 

The Doctor oliserved tliat ho wislied Heppino liad written that. 
Olio of us ri'inarked that it wasn’t really '^1 ciinyson, but an imita¬ 
tion. He s;n‘d li(‘ would have Ixvn plad < ithi'r way. “ Ileppino’s 
prt‘sent iniit.vtions,” he added, ‘‘sp(*ak ill for ihemsc'lves or their 
protol>pis -1 suspeet the former. That one do(‘s honour to botli. 
Hut ih(‘ last line is on my side. Come, Professor! And now, »Toe, 
th(’rt‘ you sit with your mouth shut! What do .\ou feel like?” 

“ Ves, Jaeky ilarlinj?, what i Don’t pull iny wedilinc: rinpr off.” 

“ I’m not, I was only strokinj? over it. What do I feel like? I 
think I still feel more like the cnRirie with the fuel arrangement.” 

“ But why <lo you say still, doe?’’ 

Beeaus<* I ft'el llu> feeling grow less. Wlien T was a kid, it 
never oe<*urred to nu* that I was anything hut a unit, c-alled Joe. 
As I grew older it was e.\plained to me tliat I was a machine that 
eonverti'd fuel into l'’oree, that the steam w’ould run down, and 
that r shouldn’t be velighlod again till the Day of Judgment, when 
it might hi' convenient that I should go to Hell to assuage the 
Wrath of Cod. That was IMr. Capslick. The other was Penny 
Lecturers my Afother took mo to. You see it will really be years, 
even now. before 1 get quite rid of Capstick and the Penny 
Lecturers.” 

“I consider,” said Dr. Thorpe, “that most votes go my way. 
But this present tpiartcd ean hardly claim to Ixj real people at all. 

If you were to ]ioll all the men at all the Clubs, and all the women i 
at all the Churches—what were you going to say, Professor ^ ” 

“I was going to ask what the second proposition was to 
bo—supposing we are ghosts in corpses, what do you follow on 
with i ” 

“It answers the enquiry—^how far do I take Life after Death 

• 1 i 
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for granted? which is what we started with. I take it that a great ; 
many people—most, perhaps—feel that they ore Spirits in tho / 
Elesh, though the physical sensation (for that’s what it is) varies 
in intensity. I have it very strongly—conclusively, as I might 
say. So strongly tliat when I discuss the immortality question on 
regulation lines, I feel that I am a hypocrite; and am, out of 
deference to tho corroctitudes, conc('aling what is (as far as 1 am 
concerned) the principal datum. 1 am sure, too, that u largo 
minority at least of the pcoi)lo that 1 have talked to on tho subject 
have boon strangers to llio fetiling.” 

** Let’s report progress,” said Professor Absalom. “'L’liorpo feels 
like a Ghost in a Corpse, and concludes that when the Corpse 
dies tho GhovSt won’t—is that right?” 

"No. I don’t draw any conclusions. It may die for anylhing 
I know to tlio contrary. But L want proof of its c'xlinctiou, and 
none is forthcoming. Of course, Professor, if you consider tlio 
withdrawal of the impressions on your Siaises, whic'h have revealed 
to yon th<' existence of another Ego tlian ,vours<‘lf, a proof that 
the revealed Ego has t(‘rminat<'d, then the question whether we are 
immortal is answered as soon as it is asked. J’ve said a lot of that 
before.” 

" Pm not cavilling, Tloetor. I’m merely eliciting—give mo 
■ another pinch. Don’t go on again till I’ve sneezed.” 

"I intend to sneeze, myself. As soon as I’ve snoozf'd—you- 
may-go-on-elieiting.” The sneeze all but caught the last fivo 
.words, quick as they wont to escape it. 

"Do you see your way, Thorj)e, to any coneliisions about tho 
■Ticreafter itself? Anything that throws a light, on what an<l whero 
, tho Ghost is when its Corpse is insolvent, and in liquidation, with 
all the Capital withdrawn ? Because that’s the Crux! ” 

That’s the Crux, of course. But beyond the physical feeling 
!! 1 have spoken of—little but speculation. Tho tendency of it has 
been towards attaching weight to inferences to bo drawn from 
what we know of the Spirit in the Flesh, tho Ghost in tho 
Corpse, rather than to those that follow from what are supposed 
to bo communications from the other side. Some of these may be 
.'true, or may not. I have always felt on quicksands when I have 
f,becn tempted (as I have once or twice) to go to Bogy Seances, as 
■J'Janey calls them. The authentic story of one day is the hoax of ' 
^^the next. But what we can see in tho strange phenomenon other 
. people is safe to go upon. Consider this case, if yon can admit it. 

man is bom incapable of thought or imagination, of a single 
rg^erous impulse or noble action. Don’t say no such thing can 
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be—af£er all, it would only bo an oxtremo case. Then suppose 
him to live a life of perfect satisfaction, supplied with everything 
luH physical nature can enjoy. And then suppose that physical 
nature siiddf-nly wilhdravvn, and the miserable Ghost, despoiled of 
its darling (Corpse, l(‘ft to nial<(‘ the best job it can of oxiatenco 
without .any of the things tliat made up what it thought its 
happiness on Ihis side. Ih; would be no better off than a baby 
<l(’ad at birth, so far as any growth or development goes that could 
take place ln're. Hut whereas the baby would be oj^en to take new 
impressions and enter on new growths, our friend would have 
grimed into him all the worst corrnplions of earth, and would 
have forgi'd a hundred chains to bind him dowu. I picture to 
myself some comforlless vacuity, some Ciinnicrian desert, in which 
the miserable stuut(’d Ghost would drag on a life of yearning for 
liis glorious debauelicrii s in his happy days on the jdanet Telhis. 
It is a m<'r<“ fancy, suggcstc'd hy coiitr.isling such a case with its 
anlipotles, which 1 take to be that of the man who, absorbed in a 
world of his own mind, is ahsoluh'ly independent of externals. 
Q’he highest regions of mathematical thought, for in stance, oft<*n, 
cause an almost complete oblivion of physical surroundings. 
Imagine, to illnstrato this, the difforoneo of the meaning of sol¬ 
itary confiiiemenl to Isaac Newton and Beau Brumraell.” 

Accurate v.aluation of the Ghosts of thos(j two was ditficult, and 
was paused for so long that Dr. I’liorpc ha«l begun again before 
any one spoke. He had got wound up, and no one was going to 
stop him. 

“ 1 expressed just now my must rust of what is called Spiritual¬ 
ism—(very absurdly, ns it deprives us of a word the rcv(‘rse of 
materialism. I want the word Spiritualist to describe myself, and 
can’t use it because of "Mrs. Guppy and the Davenport Brothers). 
But I’m going to say a good word for even this sort of thing. I 
owe it a trifle for a message said to come from Voltaire’s Ghost. 
It was asked ‘Are you not now convinced of anotlirr world?* 
and rapped out * There is no other world—^Dcath is only an 
incident in Life.* ITo was a suggestive Ghost, at any rate. And 
among other things ho suggests that the death of a man might be 
better described as the birth of a soul, and, inferentially, a parallel 
between the fon'sight into its life to come of the unborn child on 
tlio one hand and the unborn soul on the other. Who shall say 
that the unborn child in its degree docs not learn as much of this 
world as we suece<'d in learning of the next? The physiologist is 
satisfied that the unborn child knows nothing and can receive no 
impressions, but then the Physiologist is satisfied also that he him- 
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self is what your young friend, Joe*—you rcmomhcr?—culled— 
what was it ? ” 

“A wuniior at knowing things?” said 1. “That was Porky 
Owls.” And Jiincy said did any ono evi-r hear such a najnoi—as 
before, J^r. 'I’liorpe CMutinucd: 

^‘That’s it. Hi' thinks he’s a wumier at knowing things, and T 
suspect for jny [)art that he Uiiows just as little of what he <loeau’i 
know at all as ho did before he was born. In fuel, that the soul 
during gestation has <ui]y a iiro-mla antioii)ation of what is lud'oro 
it. Of eourse the' c(»niparison suggests all sorts of parallels, sonio 
of them uno»)nifortahle ones.” 

“For instanee, Thorpe?” 

“Well—for instance—what is the soul-parallel of llic child tluit 
dies unborn ? ” 

“The death of the (Ihost in th(‘ CoriKe,” wo all spoke simultane¬ 
ously. 

“Exactly. Po you tind the notion comfortable? 1 don’t. Ihit 
I do derive a i;«)od d«‘al of satisfaction from its op])osite--the ma¬ 
turity of lh(‘ (Iho'^t in the (’orp'-e. In fact, dear Mrs, .loo—and T 
know it's what you Wf*re iishiiig for- it is the k(‘ynoto of toy 
Philosophy iii this matter. ^I'he saerameiital \V(tr<I is qrou'lh. If L 
am right, a long Ilf<» to liim i^ tin* lust wi-h wo can olfer any man. 
At any rate, he lias flie opportunity of growing up, though of 
eourse ho may avail himself of equal opportiiuifies of growing 
down or sidiways—developing as a monstrosity, in fact!” 

“But, Doctor,” said dauey, “if you are right, what liecomcs of 
‘Those the Gods love die young’?” 

“Goes the way of all gammon, ATrs. Joe, if Pm right! Jf Pm 
wrong, then I go the way of all gammon-mongers. Pending s(*t- 
tlemcnt of that question, I busy myself keeping a close eye on llio 
Viuecrest of Phcnommia, f^omehody Else: and what I sec tends to 
confirm rather than unsettle my ideas. Ever sines- T began to look 
at this Phenomenon from my new point of view, T fancy I havo 
got more and more able to discriminate and classify him—ho 
almost always presemts liimself to me now as a growing, decreas¬ 
ing, or stationary Gho^t. The last class is Iho largest, and Iho 
first the smallest. Sometimes I am able to account for a nice 
child turning out a nasty man by supposing that his Ghost is still 
a baby, and has no control over his Corpse. Sometimes T am con¬ 
fronted with an instance of an attractive old age following a 
detestable youth. I can only surmise that it is duo to a maturing 
of the contents of the bottle.” 

“Ton are not alwaj's as mad as you seem, Thorpe,” said Pro- 
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fessor Absalom; "I discern redeeming features in your present 
aberration. In fact, I should say that the idea of growth being 
the greatest good is the natural correlative of my old notion that 
frustration is the* greatest evil.” 

“ Exactly. And I don't stop short, mind you, in my identifica¬ 
tion of growth and good, in spite of apparent discouragement from 
the fael that Nightshade grows as well as Peaches. I would settle 
tliat all right if it wasn’t past midnight. But before the long and 
short hands are in a line, which ought to be twenty-seven and a 
half minutes to one, if the clock goes right- 

“ Keep to th<' point, Thorp(‘! ” 

"Wcdl—before then I shall have to disclaim .any idea of 
Si'ttling the question of the Origin of Evil. That remains exactly 
what it was to me befor<s a question not needing discussion until 
the B,dance Sheet of the Universe is audited. As soon as wo 
know the total (wil and the total good wo may think this question, 
which seems to us now so important, a nietaphj sieal curiosity. 
For the logical puzzlo n'mains tho same, oven if we suppose our 
Universe to be only one among millions, and tho only evil in tho 
wliole one isolated stomach-ache. 'Pho owner of the stomach 
will bo just as unable to see why an All-wise and All-powerful God 
crealcil his ache as we are why great fleas should have little fleas 
upon their hacks to bite ’em, and little fleas have lesser fleas and so 
ad infinitum. He is the galled jade and winces, even as tho 
human rac(' winces under Leprosy and War and Medicine and 
Creeds and Stock-jobbing and the Daily Press. But these afflic¬ 
tions may not exist anywhere else in the Universe, or may bo 
qualiiud down to endurance point.” 

I object, Thorpe,” struck in Profo-ssor Absalom, “to your 
utilizing a eonversntion which is not without an element of 
inlercat, for the purpose of expressing sarcastic disapprovals of 
favourite bugbears. Allow me to remark that none of the evils 
you have so swoepinglv grouped together is without able and 
thoughtful advocates. Perhaps I should except Leprosy, the ad¬ 
vantages of which (so far as I know) have never been pointed 
ont. And as for Creeds, Ghosts in Corpses that live in glass¬ 
houses shouldn't throw stones. What aro you doing now but 
orecd-mongoriug? ” 

“ I deny it in ioio, Absalom. T have boon illustrating a physical 
fact, and recording some impressions it has given me for what 
they are worth. 1 have, as I have often told you, no creed at all 
except my belief that my Cau.so is greater than my Self. Unless 
indeed j'ou consider a belief tliat it caused your three Selves, as 
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well as mine, another creed. If so, I have two; hut as I regard 
.myself as on all fours with the balance of the TJnivorso in respect 
‘of my Causation, I’ll allow the two—provided you acknowlodgo 
yourselves part of the Universe. Perhaps you don’t I ” 

We looked at each other to see, but decided on accepting the 
position of effeetb of the Do<*tor’s Cause. 

sec no objection,” said the Professor, “we are all nnieli of a 
muchness, as results. But 1 loresc'o, Thorpe, that yini will have to 
confesa to a third cn’cd directly, the fjifinily of your C.nisi./' 

“3t isn’t a creed! It’s the negation of a crex'd—a dif«belief in 
his Finity. T don’t believe the l*ower that caused Kvcrytbnig Klso 
is limited, althougli my amour propro is (at present) hardly suf¬ 
ficient to make me aserib(‘ omnipotence to the (’aus«‘ of Me, on the 
ground of that aeliu'vemcnt ojdy. JVly modesty pennll.s m<‘ to 
imagine a Power eapabli* of <*ausing Me, but short of achieving 
Newton or iSluiksperp. It would be clever and capable, Jio doubt, 
but clearly limitt d.” 

“It’s all no good, Thorpe! You arc ereed-inongeriug, and may 
just as w<d] confess it. What I want is 1o elicit your creed—lutt 
to quarrel over t(‘rnis. What is the end of Idfe, and what is 
I)eath# What is the highest good, and who is the greatt'st nuinl 
Answer me thos,» questions before the two elock-hands an* in line, 
and then it will bo an hour past bedtime. Pul an end to this 
metaphysieal dissipation, and give nu* aiu»lher i)ineh of sn\»fi.” 

“ The end of Life,” said the Doetor, “ is beyond its pjiwers of 
knowledge. Death is a ehange that occurs at its beginning. 'I’ln* 
highest good is the growth of the Soul, and the greah'st man is ho 
who rejoices most in great fulfilments of the will of Clod. After 
that 1 deserve another pinch myself. Take yours. The eloek- 
hands are too near now for further loquacity.” 

4 wonder whet the Pater’s quooting Tinnyaon about,” said 
Beppino’s minced accent. Ho had come in unobservt-d. “You 
didn’t quooto it quite right though. Pater. It should bo ^Tfc is 
the greatest who rejoices most in great fulfilments of the Will of 
God.’ ” 

.“It’s not Tenny.son at all,” said Jancy, with intrepidity. Janey 
Irnted Beppino, and ho for his part distinguished that she was not 
liis sort. He tugged at his moustache and said, “Oh indexed! It 
ISOunded exactly as if some one else had said “Who indeed!” 
This describes his pronunciation very clo.sely. Ho atkled that 
neturally Mrs. Joe Vance knew Tennyson a great deal better than 
he did. 

^ “I don’t know Tennyson more than every one knows Tenny- 
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son,” said Janey. ** That is to say, I Vo read him almost all once, 
and some of him a dozen times. But I can’t remember a lot of hia 
blank vorso. It’s not that that I go by. It was that I heard your, 
father iTiake the phrase as ho wont, and hang on the meaning. 
Clomo now, JMr. Beppino, if yon know whore it is, you can show 
it 

“ It’s getting rather late,” said his father. “ But there’s Tenny¬ 
son on the shelf.*’ And Beppino got down a volume with con¬ 
fidence. Ho could put his iinger on it at once! 

“ Is it raining, 1 wonder i” sai<l Janey. “ Because wo can walk 
to a cab if it’s holding up.” Beppino remarked that it was beauti¬ 
ful moouliglii and big white clouds when he eamc in, but had 
been raining heavily. He spoke as one who could easily fish in 
Vivien and converse at the same time. “1 know it’s here some¬ 
where,” '^aid he. 

“ 1 shan’t forget what you’ve hecu saying in a hurry, Doctor,” 
said Jniiey. “IE it’s Tennyson T shall try to find some more like 
it. Perhaps 1 shall find all about Ghosts and Corpses too.” 

“Who, graeious,” murmured Beppino, still searching. “‘Ghosts 
and Corpses!’ How very unkemfortablc. It’s somewhere here. 

T know—who yes!—No, it isn’t—Whoo, 1 know! It’s here! ” But 
it wasn’t. The Doctor thought he would go to bed—and went, 
after seeing Iho Professor d(‘part. 

“ JVrhaps J oughtn’t to keep you,” said Beppino. “But Pvo 
just got it.” r saw a malicious twinkle in Jancy’s eye. 

“ Oil no! Wo like going to bed lute, you can always get up 
earlier in the morning to make up for it, you know*. Like Charles 
Lamb. Please don’t hurry.” 

“ I [a, ha! That’s good I Like Charles Lamb! ” Beppino’s 
laugh was forced. He wasn’t shining. “Here it is—^T’ve got it 
at last!—oil no-” It was only another mistake. 

“Go on, Hr. Beppino,” said Janey, “you’ve very nearly found' 
it so often, some timo you’re sure to find it outright. By-the-bye,, 
Jacky darling, how docs one ‘ very nearly ’ find a quotation? ” 

“ What a shame, Janey,” said I, for I really was getting sorry 
for Beppino. Jlis vexation was becoming painful to witness. 

“ Oh well 1 ” said he, throwing the book down, “ i f you’re going> 
to be nasty I won’t look for it at all.” , !i 

“No—no! We %von’t bo nasty; let’s all sit down again comfyi 
at the fire, and you bring the hooks.” , . 

“It's hardly worth sitting downa about,” said he. “Because I-■ 
know exactly where it is now—^what a fool I was not to think of , 


it before.” But it wasn’t there I 
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I really never had suspected Janey of so Pinch impishness. 
She tortured that miserable young man till nearly two in llio 
morning. She would have kept him there all night, I do believo, 
if I had not said I should go homo and leave them to settle it 
their own w’ay. As for him ho was almost erjing with mortilioa- 
tion. 

**Good-night, JMr. Jleppino,” said Janoy; “I hope your admirers 
will road j'ou more earefully than you have reaii your Tennyson.” 

And we walked out into the glorious moonlight and hlarted for 
homo. “I don’t mind walking,” suit! she. “ Lo(»k at tho-^e elotid- 
mountains over there. It’s slushy underfoot, but that's no 
matter.” 

“1 say, Jilly d»*iir,” said 1. “You ought to ho ashanu'd of your¬ 
self. d list f.niey! ” 

“Wdl, Jaeky darling, the more snubbing that young jiickaiiap< i 
gets the better for liini! I ne\er fiel (hat I know' nuieh aliout 
him. Sometimes 1 fancy ho is really V(‘ry wicked, lint I hopo 
he’s only a jaekanapts. Do juii know he gave ni<‘ an odd im¬ 
pression to-niglil, coming in as la* did on Ihi* toj) of onr con¬ 
versation, of being only a Baby inside—a liaby’s Ghost in a Man’s 
Cori^se! T wondi'r what h(' was like as a B«ihy.” 

“A delightful Jiahy,” said I, “and most eoniie.’’ And Ihen I 
remembered how viiidly Bippino, in his vexation, had hromrht 
back the small boy of long ago, glued to Lossie's skirts. I’erhaps 
he was still a B.ihy, overtaken by ManhooiH 

“ lie was comic enough, just now, when ho was in such a rage,’* 
pursued Janey. “lie won’t forgive mo easily. But I’ve never 
been popular with him. I’m not a Beauty, am 1, Jack ? ” 

“ No, you’re very ugly. But I should like* to sec your Ghost.” 

“In the interests of Psychical Research? Widl, I’d glv(‘ any- 
tiding to see yours! ” 

“In the interests of Psychical Research, let’s aspliyxiatc our¬ 
selves. Only then we couldn't publish our experiences.” 

“ Jacky dear, bo serious! I want you to make me a promise.” 

“ All right, .Tilly dear. Cut away.” 

^ “ Promise me, darling, if ever I’m a Bogy, and you’re not, that 
you won’t grieve, and be miserable. Because seeing you, ami not 
being able to speak, would be the worst of all.” 

“ All right, love. I’ll do my beat. Same promise to hold good on 
your side, of course.” 

“Of course.” And we got home at three in the morning, just 
Escaping a heavy downpour by jumping into a cab on Clapham 
Common. 



CHAPTER XLI 

A chapter that had to bo writton. 

1 

If you romember anything of the great wrecks of from twenty j 
to thirty years ago you will remember the spring of 1874—and the 
nows that reached London three days after the departure from 
Southampton of the Glascatherick of the Glass Line. It came 
from a Lighthouse Station on the Portuguese Coast, and told how 
the great ship with almost all on board had gone down in a gale, 
having foiiii(lor(,'d on a reef within gunshot of the coast. Whether 
from an error in navigation, from misapprehension of the Light¬ 
house, or from some failure of the engines, no one ever knew. 
The few who survived could tell nothing, their only testimony 
being that the voyage had all gone well till some twelve hours 
before the c.atastrophe, when the glass fell steadily and the wind- 
rose to a gale. Some time after midnight, when those who were 
sleeping were in their deepest sleep, came a sudden stoppage of tho 
screw, shouted orders ami panic of aroused alarm, then again tho 
s(;rcw and then tho hideous crash as the ship drove stem on to 
the rock of destruction. Then a scene utterly indescribable, 
utterly ineonc(iivablc, by tliose who have never known the like. 
ITushands forsaking wives, and fathers children, in tho agony of 
self-preservation, strong men thrusting weaker ones and women 
aside in tho fight for the boats; Religious Paith stricken with- 
despair and screaming with terror of Death; and in unexpected ' 
quarters, sudden Heroism. Then forlorn hopes of departing over- ' 
loaded boats, tho cruel task of choice of who shouhl be allowed to ; 
go, the dreadful cry of despair as they swamped before the eyes of ; 
survivors. And then the terrible word of the strong to the weak^ ' 
who look to them for help to the last, that now no help is left to the/, 
powers of man. If, as may be, those that die pass beyond Deatib 
from a scene like tliis, it may be too that the memory of it 
happily short, and even that otlier things we once accounted gain ^ 
seem worse, a thousand times. For those who survive there is nd f 
escape from tho knowledge of tlie past, and the memory of it is't 
present with them till tho end. 

Of the few survivors of the Glascatherick almost the only one who'\ 
could give any (xihereut particulars was a young engineer 
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with his wife was o& his way to Italy. He told how she and he 
were awaked by the sudden stoppage of the screw, followed by Uio 
roar of the stoam-trumpet, aud heard the shouting of orders, and 
strained rapid action of the rudder chains which passed (‘lose to 
thoir berths. Then the rei»iimed movenieut of the machinery, 
which ho was able to recognize as reversed, lie anticipated col¬ 
lision with another ship, thinking that to a certainty land was 
disfant. But the instant after came the crash, and lie knew it was 
a rock. 

He was so prompt in snatching the life-belts from the enldii 
ceiling, so prompt in getting them on to liiiub<‘lf and liis wife, 
that wlitn tliey made for the stairway leading on to thi‘ pronn riado 
deck there were stiJl belated skeper'i coming out of tlu'ir cabins 
to know if anvthing was the matter. Otherwise h»* eould only tell 
that they reached the diek, forcing their wa> through a half- 
ehoked passage, that the ollieers and the eriw wi're even (hen nn- 
lashing (he boats ainl ‘'lacking them down ready for tJioM* who 
might jirefer th.it «leiider chance of life to the certainty of diMith. 
They heard the voice of the Captain above tht‘ turmoil,—“ Women 
and eliildrtn first- men strtinl back,”—and saw him knock down a 
man who tlirust himself unduly forward. ^I’he first mate came to 
them and trieil to ]» rsuade (h<* lady to have her husband and go 
in the first boat, but she refusul. go iogt'tlur,” said she, 

and they remained and saw boat after boat g( t <'h ar, all but two 
that wore swamped almost as soon as tlu'y iouelud tin* water. 
They stayed on somewhile, he eouhl not say how long, after the 
last boat had gone, and then the ship gave a lurch and si^emed 
to go head down—at least, said ho, it was tli(‘ end towards tho 
land. 

Then the first mate came again to them and saj<l, “ Now is your 
time to go. Tho land is not a milo away, (lood luck to noth!” 
And then ho aiul she were in the cold dark wati-r. Tlu* life-belts 
floated them and ho swam with her left h.ind in his. The wind 
had fallen and the sea was less, and ho was not without hope. 
He oven spoke to eluer hc'r, and she leplii'd—and then once more. 
The third time he spoke she did not answer. Still, if Ik* <*ou1(1 
only reach tho land! He himself had been drowned and revived, 
and that made him hope. 

But the great black promontory came no nearer, to all seeming. 
And the hand he held was lifeless. And his own senses wc're fail¬ 
ing fast—and then his power died in his own hands, and lui could 
hold hers no longer. And it slipped away from him and the dark¬ 
ness closed in upon him, and he knew no more. 
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'* Why dd I wHtd alibis'<jf this young and his wife? • 

Because I was he, and she was Janey. And I can scarcely bear 
to write or think of that dreadful time; and could not bear to 
speak of it, now that I cannot see Lossie, and Dr. Thorpe is gone, 
to any living creature. Yet it is twenty-three years this Novem¬ 
ber—twenty-three long years!—since I passed a second time 
through the shadow of Deatli, and was a second time dragged back 
to life again—oh, how unwillingly! at a monastery on the coast 
of Portugal where I was washed ashore, with still a spark of 
Life. 

Why could they not have left me as I was? “ Ah, mon fils,” 
said a very old Kpanish monk who could speak French, “si on 
ovait su <iuo e’etait ta femme, on aurait su to laisser mourir.” 
As T rc!viv<'d slowly my first words had been, strangely enough, 
“Is the child safe?” The force of the revived sensation had 


carried me back to the, old days in Devon, and I was again asking 
afUir Lossie's boy. Then slowly came back the agony of life, and 
I began to understand that I w'as alone. 

It was a long lime before I recovered more than the merest 
fragments of speech. Tt was not grief—tliat was going to come 
later—but a complete prostration that, pcrhaiDS happily, left no 
room for grief. I could only pass a dumb, stunned, unquestioning 
existence. I believe it was the old Padre Pablo who set going the 
first real revival of conscious life. When I roidicd to him that I 
should have welcomed death, he said; “Je le coinpronds bion. Moi 
aussi, j’ai perdu unc cpoiisc. Mais pour moi, mon fils, c’otait plus 

cruel-” lie paused a moment; then continued: “ Oiii vraiment, 

blen plus cruel! Enfin, e’est moi-mcme qui I’ai tucc.” And then 
in reply to my look of surprise: “Vous no m’avez pas tout-a-fait 
compris, mon fils? .Te parlo do moi-incauc. Je I’ai tuee.” lie 
then wont on to tell how. being a young man of twenty, he had had 
exactly Othcllo^s experience, but never knew till long after how 
groundless his jealousy had been, lie had fled, and it was sup- 
, posed she had killed hcrs(‘lf. “ C'etait encore pis pour moi, mon 
fils, quo pour vous,” he repeated quietly. “Chaque jour—chaque 
heure—^j’entends Ic cri de ma mouraiite. J’ai quatre-vingt-dix- 
nciif ans. Qa me durcra jusqii’a la mort.” 

Nearly eighty years! The blow had been struck in Paris, in the. 
-.days, say, of the Directory. And the cry of his murdered vie- ' 
tim, so Father Paul said, and T believed him, had never died away. 

A day elapsed before 1 was able to give any intelligible account of 
myself. I th('ii wrote the words “On shore alone—tell her family,” 
and told them to write to Macallistcr, Chelsea, England. I felt 
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' that would be sufficient—and was glad to be brief, for exertion - 
Kto think was terrible, and torpor alone seemed welcome. I then ^ 
’ charged Father Paul to give in reply to official enquiry when it 
came, or to newsmongers, simply my name and what I had been 
able to tell him of the wreck, and then rcsiguc<l myself to stupefac¬ 
tion. With the exception of a few words with him, and now and 
then thanks for some (‘xpression of sympathy in an unknown 
tongue, from the others, 1 w’as silent, until one early morning as 
I lay awaiting the dawn and listening to the long-drawn thunder 
of the swell on the precipice below, my car was caught by an un¬ 
wonted sound of voices that came nearer, mixed with the ring of 
hoofs upon the rock road. Was ono of the voices English, or not! 
No, it was not! Yes—surely it was! And it said loudly and 
cheerfully, as one wlio oiicourages another, “Keep up—keep up— 
we are here at last.’’ 

Then J remember rising from the coueh with a now life, and 
running oat to nieiM- Arcliio llacallister, and tlien my brain swam 
and I tottered forward, lie was just in time to catch me as I 
fell, and ho j>ieked me up and carrit^d mo back like a child. Then 
I remember lying .again on the bod, having found my own weak¬ 
ness, and s<,>eing on on<' side of me Bony, and on the other her 
father. I have told t'lioiigh. 

Man has to live, or die. If he chooses the former, he has to dis¬ 
cover a modus vivf’udi after any crushing blow. According to my 
experience, strong natures invest their capital, so to apeak, in self- 
defence, but make up their minds to a long si(ige. I knew, even 
as Father Paul knew that the cry of the dying woman wouhl last 
till death, that I should have to live with the touch of my darling’s 
r^nga on the hiigcra of my left hand as hers slipped away for ever. 
5ut I had to find out a way of doing it, and I think I was as brave 
19 most. 

My partner, and her father, both of whom had left the conduct 
)f business matters in good hands, were able to stay on with mo 
:or a while. It may seem strange, but I did not wish to get away 
Tom the sea that had engulfed her. It presented itself to me . 
►nly as the scene of our last farewell. And the last words she said 
VGTQ still in my ears. “Now, Jacky, recollect!” and then when I 
text spoke, no answer came. 

What was it that T was to recollect? It was a promise, repeated 
lore than once after I made it when we walked that time from 
^oplar Villa after Boppino’s literary collapse; repeated in the 
cabin as I drew ^ life-belt on, repeated again in the water 
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that drowned her. A promifse not to grieve should she go first, 
lest it should break her heart to see my grief. “Promise again,” 
she had said, and T replied, “I promise, my darling.” It was a 
promise easy to make—but oh, how hard lo keep! 

Which is tlio worst off, I wonder—tlio ono tlint is left, or the 
one that is gone—th(i mw* that secs no longer or the one that still 
sec's, or it may bo sees more than over before? If Ukto bo risk 
of this, how wi'll worth tlu' effort to hang as lightly as may bo 
on the new-found freedom of the departed! Of what profit to 
oneself is the in(lulgen<*e of grief at tlie best? Of how much 
less if each pang u«l(ls a new pang to other pain elocwhere. 

Tt was all such sjavulalion, and the darkn(‘ss seems so real to 
him who f»nly gue^^ses in the <lark at an unseen sun. Put a 
promise* was a ])roTnise, and I fought har<l and truly to keep mine. 
Then* was uo fe'ar of my suceec'ding too we'll. 

It w’as I them, anel neither of my comijanions, who may he said 
to havo take'Ti the lead towards a re'sumptiem of life*—^tlie life \vo 
hael to finish with before* each could get on to liis exliiietion or 
his knowle'flge of tlie next. It toejk mo a week of nursing and 
anothe'r of convalesi'ence hefejrc I was able to look plans for the 
future in the face, [lad it not. been for my companions T might 
have staycel on indefinile'ly, wandering abeait anel wate*hing the great 
white rollers live their life and die. I had no elefinito expectation 
of any trace of the* body, but F suppose* some such thought made 
pari of my me)tives. 1 was, however, distinctly relieved when I 
heard that, though so near the* shore, the ship was in such deep 
water that no atte'mpt at salvage would he maele*. T had dreaded 
and avoideel details of the wree'k as much as pe)asiblc. It is still i 
rather strange’ to me why T found it st) hard to break away. But 
there' was Bemy, and there* wms her Father. I knew they would.* 
not go and leave mo. Neither would the'y, oithe'r of them, begin'^ 
upon the task of settling the future. So I took the mutter into" 
my own hands. ^ 

“T say. Bony,” said T. “Jeannie will want yon back.” 

“ Yes, olel e*hap, we’ll settle all that presently. What a queer old 
boy tho olel Padre is! ” 

“ You had better take care—^hc understands some English. Do j 
you know, in his novitiate, or something of that sort, he passed* 
a year at a place near London called Foolham. Do 3 'on know, 
it?” ; 

“ T know there is now an establishment of Catholics at Fulham, 
but I should h.irdly have thought it was so old.” ? 


“ ITo speaks of another at Ainsmeedza. Do you know that one? ” V 
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L “The one at Hammersmith may be older. But they can’t Ix) 
folder than the century. lie is.” 

“ Eive-and-twcnty years older. More. ITo was actually living 
in Paris, and married, in the days of tlio National Convention—> 
before Napoloon—before everything.” 
didn’t know Honks married.” 

“lie wasn’t a Monk tlion. Ho became one after her death. 
Don’t bo frightened, Bony, I won’t become a Monk.” 

Poor Bony! I could not break down. Ho could, and did. When 
he spoke again I could hear it in his voice. 

“Perhaps it wasn’t in his novitiate he was at Eulhain. It may 
have been later.” 

t “Very likely! When he told me, 1 wasn’t quite so-” 

[ “ T understand.” 

^ “As I am now. But, Bony dear, you have got ofT from the 
point. Joannio will want you back.” 

“Yes—and you too. i know wiiat you are driving at. Part¬ 
ner. You want to run away, and travel about ami distract your 
mind and all that sort of thing.” 

“ Nothing of tlic sort. Partner.” We called caeh other “ part¬ 
ner” by fits and starts, unreasonably. “I mean to do exactly 
whatever Jnney likes.” 

Bony looked anxious. ITo felt my hand to si'o if it was hot. 
He felt my pulse to see if it was quick. Nc'ithcr was either. Ho 
gave up diagnosis. But he couldn’t accept the form of my speech 
without a protest. 

“ I see what you mean, dear old chap. Exactly what .Taney would 
like if she were here. Quite right.” 

; But the form of a hypothesis did not suit my mood. “ Exactly 
Iwhat Janoy likes if she is here,” said I, obstinately; and liony 
Peplied as one who yields to a patient’s whim, “ All right, old hoy.” 
' He was so gently acquiescent to iny every impulse, that 1 felt 
I had been dictatorial and overbearing. So I thought 1 would 
soften it by discussing hypotheses. 

“Do you remember old Dr. Serocold of Magdalen? Oh no—of 
course, you were at Cambridge. How one forgets!” And Bony 
asked what about the old party, nevertheless ? 

“Only what we wore saying made mo think of the nature of 
an hypothesis—and of course that made me think of old Sero- 
TOld. When I told him how long it took to scull to Iffley and 
back, he twinkled and said he supposed Iffley was the place where 
they made the hypotheses.” 

i.' Another time 1 should have followed this on with more of old 
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Dr. Serocold’fi absurd sayings. But now I was awaro of a web> ofl 
"Strange filarnoiita of pain that kept my eyes dim and my lips stillj 
and T knew I could not laugh. I plunged straight back into tha 
heart of th(» conversiation. 1 

** Cl rant it’s a billion to one against ,Taney hearing and sccingl 
mo now. It’s b(*-tte-r to caleh at that chance and be mistaken thaii 
to neglecd it and find my mistake after. T know what she would 
say, almost as if she sahl it. * Think of the Lord Chancellor.*” 
This was the name wo had got into the way of calling her Father. 
“ That’s what T shall do. Look at him out there.” 

Poor old Spencer did not look the same man. The prosx)crous, 
responsible lawyer that had hid Jaiu'y and me (Jodspeed less thai| 
three weeks since luul disapiwared, and now a broken-down oil 
man wandered some fifty yards from where wc sate on the cliifl 
side, looking onl. over the sea. He hail a pocket teleseope witll 
which h(* scannuMl the horizon ami tlic rock island sonn^ miles ouf^ 
or the nearer rocks Ik-Iow. Whether ho thought to detect a sad 
addition to the scraps of scatterc<l wn'ck that were still lel\* ^SphidN 
would have been his an<l mine to <*laim, 1 know not. j. \h^ 
spent much of his time in this way. and did not seem to 
for talk. .laney had been his special daughter, ami Ins heart wag 
wraiiped up in her. Surrey hail practically vanishi'd to OolomboJ 
only reappearing at intervals. I Us wife was nil. 1 saw that ha 
decadence had begun. As I finisluil speaking to Bony, he look< 
over to the grief-worn figure that made, upon a roek-cminoi 
near us, a silhouette against the sea. 

“Yes,” said ho. “ T’1 h‘ journey was awful. Too much for 
old gentleman. 1 thought I shouldn't (*ver g<’t him here!” 

*‘*()h. Bony! What a job yon must have had!” ' 

‘‘It was pretty stiff. But we got here, somehow. It wi'll^ 
a lot easier to go back.'* 

“But yon see what I mean. Janoy would like me to kk 
near him.” 

“ I expect sho would be right. All go back together—eh, Joej 
and I assented. 

I can 'well remember how desperately weak T was as Bony helj 
mo up the steep patliway when we returned to the, Monast 
not four hundred yards away. And how a thought crossed 
mind, as I leaned on his strong arm, that had I not been 
months his senior it would have gone ill with me in thoj 
days at St. Withold'a. But it all .setuned a dream, and I 
hardly stri'ngth to think—least of all of the groat riddle pf 
gud change. 1 let the memory slip from mere fatigue. 
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**You sit down a minute, Joe, while I go back and lend Mr, 
jjSpenccr a hand,” said Bony. But just then Father PauPs voice 
^mo from behind us, saying, “ Permettez, Mossienra. Jo suis asaca 
fort, malgre mon ago,” and offered mo hia arm on my right. 
Seeing that T had looked round to my left, aa expecting him 
to come on that bide, ho added exjdanatorily: ‘‘Voiei imi iniiiii 
forte—ii gauche —la tmno izquirrda. J^ii toujoura et<'^ gaiiclu'r 
CO quo nous nonimons iei—nous autres — zurdo*’ And then my 
weak mind, stirring again towards its old zest for imiuiry, must 
needs he thinking how long was it before that deadly battle at 
Ilelstaplo that this other h.iiul I leaned on had struck the life 
out of the helpk'ss girl. Half a century, and more, (hough I 
could not lix Iho figure. Surely this old man had expiab'd his 
crime! But my mind redded again, and fell baliicd from the 
thought. 

And Father Paul himself might be as littlo in my memory 
now as any of tlu‘ erowd of nuiuks who gathered to hid us far('- 
wcll a 1‘ortuiglit later (1 could not movo soon(*r) hut that ho 
himself was not among then. Ho had got his rcleasi'. And 
the last I saw of him was what lay on u wooden palk't uud<T a 
huge crueitix in the cell to which they summoned me to see 
the Padre, who had died in the Jiight. 'I'hat was what had held 
him near upon a eiaitury; and now it seemed an efiigy iit alabaster, 
small and clear-cut, on which the liaml lliat had struck ihe blow 
eighty yi'ars hiiic*' lay moveless. The cars had heard for the last 
time the cry of tlu‘ murdered woman, and FalhtT Paul himself 
xnew very much more, or verily nothing. 

And J huid to myself, but in vain, that ray own lot, matclKsl 
against his. should seem happy. To go with my darling to thi‘ 
very gate of death, to know above all that 1 had sharc'd every pang 
to the moment of parting, that what she had huffere<l I had suf¬ 
fered, that her laht words still reached me almost like a v<jic(i from 
the other side—was I not surely the bt'tter off of the two? At 
any rate, if no consolation came from thinking anotlu-r worse off 
than I was, the pity for him took mo out of myself and gave mo 
a better courage to look back on the past and forward to the 
days to come. 
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Joo in a ■widower. A tenantloss old hoiiao. How he wont to Dr. Thorpe; and of 

a child that waa saved on the wreck. Tho sympathy of Boppino. A good 

idea! Why not take Boppino to Italy? 

One aeenpts n widower, as a prosaic inculont ainonff one’s sur* 
rouinlinj?3, willi unquestioning content. Of course Mr. Smith’s/ 
a widower! It’s a way other p(?oplo have —you aro not going to; 
bo a widower yourself -you know bettor! 

T don’t think that brid(‘s feed nearly so confident of never being 
widows as bridegroonis that they will never be widowers. My 
oxperienee is that women look tho facts of life in tlie face better 
than men, not only in this but in all things. Man is a sanguine, 
imaginative animal—perhaps necessarily so. All sorts of things 
have to bo dono by men in life that involve the use of intentional 
hope as n means of sclf-doct'ption. Man has to obtain shareholders, 
and negotiate loans, and form syndicates, and do many things 
of tho same t^ort which a prosaic and unimaginative animal would 
fight shy of. JIo goes into the Battle of Life confident of vie-, 
tory, even os the warrior on another field is confident. Perhaps 
neither would go into battle at all sometimes, if ho were not. And,l 
then everything would slump. 

So if each man had not an inner conviction that other people,, 
would lose their wivt^s, but not he—w'oll! would any man dare to, 
marrj’ i Or would he not, if ho married, seek for some mate 
would Ik) glad to bo rid of ? Would he not shudder at all Lovs^, 
excel)l tlio sort that never lasts? Would he not rejoice and bo;; 
merry when ^frs. Smith was not down to breakfast, and when hoj! 
camo home wet and tired and disheartened to find that Mr8.\ 
Smith had not waited dinner for him, but had gone to an inteis^ 
eating lecture, would ho not hug himself and be happy and 
that now here was a cliauce of a real comfortable evening? 
assiduous cultivation of this attitude of mind he would avolii 
a possibly overwhelming grief for himself, and by aflording^"^ 
stimulus to a reciprocal feeling on the part of his wife, wojo^lg 
fortify her to endure his loss with resignation, and to look 
ward to it with equanimity. 




If I had to live my life over again, with the foreknowlodgerA 
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what 'was to oom(}^ should I dare “to put my head into liouV 
mouth, as 1 did i For 1 had to acknowlodgu to myself with shame 
* when it was all over that J was not more—or say, not much more— 
than half in love with Janoy when J first mado up my mind 
that it would ho a f^ood Ihincy that wo should bo a ooui>lo aud 
have an cfatabli‘'lunoiit. A pjood tliinp: for l)otli of us, mind you! 
—for my maipianiinity decided on uiisolfislmesb (within rcason- 
ablc limits) as bciupc doinarided by aolf-respi'ct. 

And jot I f(‘el I am wronjf to think thus bittorlj’ of my old 
self, Ilow many a joung man, after such a shock as I had 
experienced, would have brought a much more damaged piece 
of goods into the market than the one 1 offend J.uioyl And 
if none but undamaged goods were for sale in that market, liow 
many w<(ltlings wmdd there be in a nionlb f 

Y^et in a s<uii it '^erved mo right—though it was hard measure 
rt'gartled as ntnhutiori for a trivial dislo.vallv, a slight lasilalion, 
tliat 1 vhduld lo'-e at a <T.ish uhat hid giown dianT to me day 
by dav, fmm the h(‘ginning. What <1 id it matter, to put it plainly, 
that L was still very, very fond of Lossio whon J askid Janey 
to take ovfT the eniiity teiu'inent she coidd never ix'cupy ? It went 
by vories, said Janoy, the little girl tliat buek<*d the peppermint 
drop, and with Janey the woman it wont v<ry (piukly by vorios. 
Could I count tliem at all as we stood on thi» ship and watched 
the sun go down on that evening of the wreck—tlie sun that never 
rose for her again? 

But I did put my head in a lion’s mouth I 1 fancied—bow 
many hoys of my age have thought the same with far l(*ss rea* 
son—that things were at an end for me when Lossio, who 
had filled every com<‘r of my life from the moment she kissed 
the Man’s Boy in the pantry till that earlier shipwTi i*k of mine 
at Oxford, was suddenly withdrawn and left (lu* dilapidated house 
to let. And then when the new tenant took iiossession, and even, 
(if the metaphor holds good) took over some of the oW tinnnt’a 
fixtures, and the new paper eamo upon the walls, and the whole 
place was sweet with the sm(‘ll of flowers, and the song of bird^ 
in the Summer, and the fires blazed on the hearth in the Winter , 
<-~evcn then I formed no image in my mind of wh.it that house 
would bo like next time it was in the market. The timant left 
suddenly, and the house has stood undwelt in. The sliuttcrs to 
the street are closed and the windows broken; hut, could you see 
in, you would still see the old furniture, just as she left it— 
you would see too that the old tenant’s fixtures remain there stilL 
But it is dark and silent; and the gas and water are cut off^ 
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for it, chiefly from Agents, but the door has never been opened^ 
since the day of her departure, except once or twice to show old. 
friends a picture or a piece of furniture. None knows where the 
tenant is gone, but 1 suspect the next street;—and then my 
metaphor is quite at fault, for the house is my heart, 
and my heart goes out to seek her, and the house could 
not. This metaphorical house, though, supplies me with some¬ 
thing 1 need. Those old tenant’s fixtures still form part 
of my life, and give mo a way (d tliinking and speaking of my 
feeling towards Lossuj after Jancy left me, tliat 1 might fail 
otherwise to find. T had no heart to make now confidences, and 
I wrote to Lossi(‘ as freely of my loss as 1 ha<l bpoken to jancy 
of my old love for Lossie. T felt all through that they two and 
I should understand each other, whatever the regulation attitude 
in sueh a case made and provided might be. I ean remember dimly 
how I began my letter to Lossic' that 1 wrote from San Joaquim’s. 
It was more like a wish that I could bo with lu'r to help her to 
bear the news 1 had to tell than a wish that she could be with 
mo to comfort me. With most eorrespondents T have always re¬ 
read every sentence to see that it was right. Cencrally I never 
reconsidered any thing with and wrote straight off. This 

time T rtwl an<l re-read, thinking to nuself, “Will that give her , 
the idea that I have broken down and cannot boar my nnhap-- 
piiioss?” 1 did not write really to tell her nc\vs that 1 knew 
would have reaehed her alr<‘ady, but to do what I eould to allevi-. 
ftto the blow that I knew my calamity must be to her. To Dr. 
Thorpe I wrote otherwise. It was an odd letter, and not one 
I would have «*ared that any but the Doctor should mk?. I can¬ 
not recall the words, but 1 have still his own letter in return, 
which reached me just before leaving the Monastery. Here it is, 
twenty-three years old: 


“Mr Dear Old Jor: Never vrae a braver letter written tban yours. Allis 
right. I am sure of it. I don't believe one of us has any idea how well God is 
going to manage it. Leave it all in his hands. 

too had a hard fight for it, and thought I must give in. Bui I didn't, 
though I had to tell two baby girls that their mother was, as the phrase is, no ' 
' more. I know, dear boy, my trial was not to be compared with yours—it was aU'-; 
^ In the day’s work, and only what comes to many. But it was hard to look those 
children in the face too, that day at their Granny's. Poor little Loss! I remem-" 
^ her how she came out and looked up at me. 

f " I have to cut this down to a short line, to make snre of it catching yon—the 

' Ust possible post, as I make out, is going in half-an-hour. Believe me. 
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' vlglkt, lls fight, & right. T^t story of the Fudre sosms to me as terrible as any* 
thing I ever heardi-^of course 1 shau't repeat it. 

"Yours affectionately, 

"IUi(i}ax.L TBOBrE." 


T had had a lonff letter from him before, which mine was a 
reply to. It mu-st have been written after the Padre had told 
me his stor^. I fetd in a mist about it all now. Lillie won-' 
derl 

I am writing all this, as T have said, for myself alone, and 
with only a vague id(‘ti, to give it working plausibility, that you 
, will one day rend it I So 1 do not copy all the lettf‘r -3 I have 
kept, but jilaeo some of them in the ATS. uncopicd. I do so 
with the first letter I received from Los'^u* after iiiv wifi’s death, 
and also tin* M'eoiul, which came in un-.wer to mine aunouiieiug 
it. Ladv''Debpr( a\ li tiers are more illigxble than Los'-ie Tliorpe’h, 
and somewhat diffieult to read, but worth detiphcriiig by any ono 
who cares at all about follow’ing this narrative. 

1 began tliis chapter with sonic kind of notion of helfiiiig myself 
to realize the dilference of my surroundings in Chelsea and at 
Poplar Villa whtn I e.ime baik from l*ortugaI, I had started 
six weeks before in full health, in tlii‘ prime of early ni.iifhood, 
great spirits at an anticipated holiday trij), and by my siilo 
Cthe dear woman whom I loved, my companion in all things. What 
-I saw in the little mirror in tin* hansom in wiiirh 1 rode to I’op- 


lar Villa the day after my arrival l.ito at night in Chilsea was 
man ten years older, broken down and ill. Ami when I paid 
•Ithe cabby I saw that ho remembered having driven mo before, and 
■G that then there was another fare. 

The little mirror in the eab brought back to my mind that other 
'^^nng man I saw in the glass at Oxford. Was it ho, come to life? 
pSe bad been very much in abeyance during all my happy days 
^’dn Chelsea. But here he was again, posing as a corr<*ct widower; 
^hile 1 knew in my innermost heart, though T dared not know 
kit: aloud, that all that was must be right, however little I could 


^utSerstand it. There was he straining that foolish limiteil mind 
his to grasp something beyond the reach of our conception 
Infinity, now and again almost crying out aloud with tlie pain 
^hen some happy memory reached him out of the past, destroying 
the lonely silence of the night the sleep I could have slept, 
for him. 1 pointed out to him again and again that Tnnoy 
ji|aight be seeing it all, and the misery his cowardice would occa- 
her. But it was luselcss. So I said to him: " Very well, then 
be a widower! But when t am talking to Br. Thorpe I sliall 
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1)6 obliged to you not to intrude your vernacular ideas, and your 
t^ious complaints of the darkness of the night, but to make way 
for the voice of tho watchers who believe in the dawn; and then 
you and I can talk about it afterwards.” Ho promised to do hia 
best, but when it came to the proof, and the Doctor^s voice in 
the old unchanged library said, “Oh, Joey—my poor boy—^my poor 
boyl” and could speak no more, ho broke utterly down, and could 
only hide his face away in silence, still holding the Doctor’s hand, 
till I fairly forced him to tho effort, and one or two words came. 
I wanted him to say that he would bo all right directly, and that 
it was only just at firbt. 1 wanted the Doctor to realize that 
ho was miMrcpresc nling me, Wc got steady in time, and then 
the Doctor and 1 were sitting talking in the old place where we 
and Jaiuy had sat and talked such a short time hack. 

“ No, Doctor. It doesn’t hurt me to talk. It’s good for me. 
What was 1 saying—about tht* ship? Weill you know there wasn’t 
the slightest reason for apprehension. Oh yes—the glass had 
fallen, but the rough we.ilher was nothing—nohod> troubles about 
that in a twin-screw of seven thousand tons’ displacement. My 
opinion is they mistook the lighthouse for tin* one on the island 
ten mile's out, and thought they were steering for tho channel, and 
of course it was the mainland—no one will ever know.” 

“ TTow many dtd reach the land ? ” 

“Very few. Probably T know loss about that than they will 
tell me at tho Company’s Office. I shall go over to-morrow. Thor© 
were two or threi' little girls saved. I particularly wished to know 
about one. The reason so little is known about the cause is that 
tlie Captain and all the officers went down with the ship. The 
only men who got away were the boat’s crews, and they coidd 
tell very little.” 

“ What was the little girl?” 

“Rosamond Pox—oh no! Those other pet^plo w'ere Fox. She 
was one of that Daniels lot. It’s all just like a dresim now. Sh<^ 
was a little thing of four, and Janey had been playing with bej^ 
all day. I had been playing chess—I played six games that 
—then it began blowing and we all went to bed.” ^ 

“ Rut the little girl—^why did you- ” 

“Want to know about her more than the others? Why, becaud||, 
when Janey and T came out with those cork things on us we 8$% 
tlie little thing in the passage. She said, *take me,’ and 
wanted to, but we couldn’t. It would have been useless. Besidbl 
it looked as if her father had left her there and meant to co:^ 
back. That’s the worst of a wreck, you can do nothing for 





;.;'otto else. Ko on^ caji naTe ai^ conceptioii of what it siGana w^pi 
not seen it.*' “ 

/• .^“Stop a minute,” said he; **I can find tho newspapers. IVa^ 
' jkept them all.** And he found one with a list of passengers. “ Let's S 
Bee —what name did you Siiy—Daniels? Dax—^Danuicker—^Duport.^,^ 
No—there's no Daniels at all.** 

** Mistake, I suppose. Is thero nothing anywhere of pcoplp 1’2 
■ saved?** 

' “Oh yes I It's hero, only I haven't got it yet. Ilcro it is! Oh'*? 
Joe—^howgood!'* \i 

“No,” said I, jumping up from my chair and going to look | 
myself. “You don’t mean-’* 

“Yes, I do. It wasn’t Daniels—it was Dannickor. l^samond •, 
Dannicker. Look here!*’ And as well as I could for tremulous 
hurry and half-blinded eyes, I read that tho little girl saved in tho 
first boat (tho only one not lost) was so named, but could not ', 
be identified at first, as she only knew herself as Kosie, and no \ 
other evidence was then forthcoming. “ She was saved by tho \ 
merest chance,” said tho paper, “ if tho narrative of so young a 
child can be trusted. It seems that her mother, who refused to'4 
, go herself, preferring to remain and die with her husband, asked 
the chief mate to place her in the boat. This is our interpretation 
- of the child’s report of what ho said, as ho pick<}d her up, “Mother.*'^ 
says you’re to come now—she and father will como together.” i 
i The recollection of this baby as I forced Jancy to leave it had /'* 
I been one of my worst nightmare memories of all. -.f 

i' “Thank God for that, at any rate!” said 1. “It has given 
,, me one pleasant thing to think of. I shall hear more about it ; 

at the OflScc to-morrow.” And I lit a pipe that I might sit and 
^caress this little consolation. The Doctor looked very happy over -7 
> it. It was something to breathe with, ho said. J, 

f Then, as I sat there smoking, more came back. I could see as ^ 
I'in a dream Janey and myself waiting under the shelter of a 
.bulkhead—could hear her say, “Wo go together.” But surely- 
.there was something else she said, and pointed through to thoW^ 
^'inner stairway, where we had left little Kosic—and surely the^ 
{Jofiioer nodded and left us, going straight for the place. We hardlj^^' 


CfcV 


him after, and you may wonder that wc did not—^but I tellp 
again, you have no conception of what it was. I could 8ee,>^ 


pit all, in one sense, more plainly as I sat there smoking than I did 
'i jit the time. ,1?^ 

^*It wasn't her mother. Doctor,” said I. “It was Janey toldj^ 
..J£ate where she was.” And 1 told him tho story, adding that;^i 
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of course Be took us for the parents. easily might—^First'- 
Kates don’t learn tlie passengers by heart.” 

“What became of the mother? ” 

“ Ileavoii knows 1 I know about the father, though —I saw him ; 
try to "scramble into the first boat, and the Captain caught him* 
by the collar and fiung him across the deck, lie’s no loss! He 
\|^as a nd-faced, burly man—one of those chaps there always are 
on ships, who sit in the smoking-room when they’re not eating, 
and imbibe goes of whiskey and soda. He’s had his last go now, ' 
poor devil I ” 

“ Perhaps ho wasn’t a devil. Kost likely only a Baby’s 
Ghost in the Corpse ot one of those cha])s there aio on ships! ” 

“ In the Coriisf of a boo7y snob ^ ” said 1, for 1 was not mercifully 
disposed towaids him. “ But little Bosk* was a dear little thing, 
and was heavy on my hi.irt. She’ll always believe it was her 
mother, because no om* but I can tell her anything.” 

Wo sat and tallit d, and I began to g< t a feeling almost of ease. 
The Doctor’s tramiuil aeccptaiifo of lus own hopeful schemes for 
hereafter was seductive. For whenever he was not on the lines 


of giving them logical suppoi t he simply accepted them as a mat- , 
ter of course. For instance, when we spoke of Padie Pablo, ho 
remarked that the stoiy was an awful stoiT certainly, but for 
all that the Padre might be a most fortunito man—or at least 
a most fortunate soul. “ A healthy birth following a long ges¬ 
tation,” said he. “Your littlo lassie’s worthy father was much 
more unfortunate. He doesn’t even get any pity. Look how 
W'c speak of him! What was the old chap like in himself i ” 

“How should I di'«-cribc him? Perhaps as a man concealing 
paiu and forgiving the rack—that’s the nearest 1 can manage.” 

“And his bodv after death—^how did that strike you?” 

“A semi-transparent shell with no fish in it. You’ve no ideft 
how small and di*y he looked.” 

“ I can fancy it I—Come in.” 

It was a knock at the door, and the knock was Boppino. It 
was the first of a series of inflictions that it was his fate to, 
impose upon me. For Beppiiio had never knocked at his father’s j 
5 door in his life before, and now he did it because I was a wid-^ 

' ower. For the same reason, when he had come in, on tiptoe,^' 
i ho spoke with bated breath, and asked me how I really was 
g times, each time throwing doubt on my previous veracities. Bp 
‘r even went the length of asking sliouldn’t ho pull that blind down! 
i Obviously, truly considerate persons won’t allow widowers’ 
i to suffer from sun-glare. But when I said, to help him to j|£ 
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rtit^et easier footing, that X should be myself aj^n fM>on, but 

• of course I had had a stiff time, he couldn’t find any words^ 

‘ but merely said “Oh-h,” and shook his head sadly, as one who, 

* not being a widower himself, could not talk on an equality. I 
, would willingly have spared him the emharrassment 1 saw ho 

really felt (it was one we are all familiar wdth) only I really 
did not know how to set about it. The Doctor always tried to 
■ palliate or bhicld Beppino, or discover graceful suh-inteiits in hia 
clumsy egotisms, and 1 think ho was now grateful that lie was 
, no worse. At any rale, he had not come hoof-down on my corns, 
. so far. So as soon as he had found an anclioragi' outside the 
radius to which my position entitled me, and was fixing me with 
a sympathitie e.\e from afar, the Doctor tried again l»> get him 
' a natural and fasy place in the eonvcrsatioii. lie had not so 
very far to siek, bceing how in his boyhood I liad nearly lost 
my own life fibliing this very bame fat little poetaster out of the 
water. 

“I wonder how long you were quite imcoiiseious this time, Joe. 
’ Of course you don’t know.” 

Thus the Doctor, and I replied that I was vi'ry much in the 
v’ dark, besides forgetting all they had fold me. It seemed almost 
/ miraculous, I s.iid. But then it wras different from the otlier time. 

This time 1 was floated by the corks, and the uneonseiousnesS 
; was as much due to exhaustion as to drowming. The other time 
' it was drowning pure and biuiplc. 

^ “ Which other time? ” asked the Poet. Tie asked in perfect good 
\' faith, and had evidently completely forgotten, llis father gave a 
‘little half-groan, and said, " Fancy your having forgotten that, 
’t Beppino! ” 

I? « Who, good gracious—of course,” said ho, with sudden aeknowl- 
|\edgment of recollection; ‘‘why, Juvence pulled me out—thet time 
was left in the water. Just fcncy my forgetting thet!” And 


I ibis father repeated drily, “Just fancy I” 

I was rather sorry his tone was such as to give Beppino an 
i? ^insight into the figure he was cutting, for no sooner did he per- 
oeivc that he was doing an injustice to the really nobl<* character 
k of a contributor to several leading reviews, than he proceeded 
i,to reinstate it in a way that threatened to disfranchise every 
l^’bther topic. I omit further attempts to spell liim, except easy 


|^/“Why, good Ged, Joe Vance, you must think mo the most 
|,beastly ungrateful Allow. Of course I didn’t really forget. It 
a slip of the mind, don’t you know—one of those things that 
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«happens,’iiWt you know—what Sammy Sparkler calls a mfe-" 
alliance with oblivion—don’t you know.” 

“ Oh yes—^we quite understand—of course, Joey,” etc., etc., from, 
both of us. But Beppino was not going to be stroked and patted; 
and subside soothed—^not ho! 

"Why, good God! It’s only the other night I was talking 
to some Allows at the club, don’t you know, about drowning, and 
I thoiiglit to myself what a lucky Allow I was to be there at all! ”. 

I’his seemed such a painfully flat anecdote that I felt it would 
only be kind to make some remark that seemed to assume a 
reasonable unspoktui sequel. So I said: "I was very lucky to 
bo able to haul you out, Joey. But you needn’t be so very grateful, 
because you would have been got out by Carvalho, or Guppy, or 
—somebody—-if I hadn’t done it” I was just going to say 
Thornlx'rry, but stopped myself in time. 

Now it IS a much easier tiling, when gratitude you liavo not 
expressed is imputed to you, to swear that jou have not said, 
and can never say, too much, than it is to start fair and say 
how grateful you are, and always have been for anything. Bep¬ 
pino became quite oppressive as soon as he was supplied with a 
fulcrum, and my almost happy chat with the Doctor was quite 
broken up and spoiled. But as it was clear it was to bo Bep¬ 
pino (t prnrlerea nihil, I tried to calm down his hymn of grati¬ 
tude for what he had clearly forgotten, and to get the conversa¬ 
tion into another ehaimcl. 

" I say, Bep—(oh, of course, my dear hoy, we understand. We 
know you wouldn’t be ungrateful)—^but look here! You were not 
loft in the water.” 

"I was, Joel It must have been half-an-hour at least. I 
know because of the rum dream I had. It must have lasted half- 
an-hour, at least.” 

" The dream about how you were out on the top of the rock, 
and the lady came. But dreams are like that.” And I thought 
of the Schloss, and how Jancy had wondered whether there was’ 
a Schloss overhanging this dream. There was, and it had fallen, 
and she had wjikcd, and I was dreaming still—^when should I wake I 

"You’ro tired, Joe,” said the Doctor’s voice. "Better not 
to talk—^you stay quiet! ” I did so, and went off in a half-drowBS^*t’ 
more mere fatigue than sleep. Beppino showed consideration 
tcntatiously, going out of tho room like a conspirator oppresse^St^ 
by sympathy. " ‘ 

" Feel better, Joel ” asked the Doctor a little later. I had ronse^j 
up and gone to tho open window. It looked out over the 
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house top. It was a auo eariy Hummer aay; but vetf chilly aftb^' 
PoHugal. I listened in vain for the song of Lossless birds in 
the greenhouse. The scythe of Samuel the gardener rang as 
Bvath followed swath. Nothing would induce Samuel to uso 
a lawn-cutting machine. lie was old, he said, and liis scythe was 
going to last him out. So his whetstone still was to be heard 
thinning the old scythe down, and (as 1 have understood) waked 
Beppino too soon, and was a ground of conii)laint. To-day I 
thought how like Time Samuel looked, mowing the lawn near 
the old pear-tree, whose blossoming had come and gone while I 
was watching the great white rollers following each other 1o death 
pn the Atlantic. I studied Samuel mowing, and said J felt rested. 
The Doctor was hnishiug a letter at the table. 

"1 tell you wh.it, Joe,” said he, pausing liefore sticking to tho 
envelope, “ that dream of tho Poet’s had enrioiis points. He turned 
out on the top of the rock (you recollect) just like a very small 
baby, and tlio lady picked him up and kisseil him. He couldn’t 
imdcrstand having a pair of babies’ logs on.” And tho Doctor 
stuck down his envelope and directed it. Then, ho continued, “I 
wish that baby could grow. If he wore to get away for a while 
and got shaken out of liimsidf a little it might give him a 
start. At present he consists of ill-developed artist ic facultu's and 
HO moral nature to speak of. I do nof think, whatever any one 
may say to tho contrary, that living in a circle of narrow-mind(*d 
voluptuaries can bo good for any young man—well! he’s 11 ve- 
and-twonty, that’s not old.” 

' “It wasn’t his ago I was thinking of. But are those friends 
of his such a lot of sweeps ? ” 

, “ Oh dear, no! I don’t suppose any of them are half ns grubby 
aft they pretend they are. But they arc voluptuaries for all that. 
^They enjoy the confidence of the Muses and can instruct others 
in the ritual of their worship without initiation for themselves. 
They take real pleasure in tho practices of painting, music, and 
versification, so far as they can be indulged in spontaneously. 
'JSome of them, if they were forced to take pains, would do good 
Work in their own way. But they are voluptuaries, and prefer to 
^]^oy the luxury of smatterings to any outlay of effort to attain, 
'maturity. What strikes me as oddest about them is the way; 
’in which they ignore the fact that their chief idols, the men 


whose names are always in their mouths, have attained their own 
grreatness by strenuous and unstinted industry.” The Doctor pulled 


up and took snuff. “ I sound,” said he, “ like Mr. Barlow delivcr- 
a Popular Lecture on Impostors.” 
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“<'<»iiHn’f^ii-liidiB'<Jih; 
' into tho fresh air?” My suggestion had an clement in it of^ 
"a desire that Beppino should go somewhere else. I was a little' 
morose at his having come in at all. The fact is, he was always 
in the way at Poplar Villa. 

“He’s always talking about going to Italy, but ho keeps put¬ 
ting it off because it is so important that he should not vitiate 
his present inspirations until their mission has been fulfilled. I. 
don’t exactly know what they arc, but he wishes to keep the' 
Aspects of J^aturo homogeneous until he has finished the Enigmas 
of Aphrodite—I believe that’s to be the title of his great work. 

. The unity of the poem would be impaired if an Italian influence 
crept into the last half. lie entertains no doubt of its power' 
over a susceptible soul like his. Besides, he has never been a^ 
eea, and is terrified at the idea of crossing the Channel.” 

“Poor little beggar! I can understand his last reason. Sea¬ 
sickness is an enigma of Aphrodite no one has ever interpreted.” 

“Another thing is that although he is a very good French and: 
Italian scholar, as far as writing both languages goes, he simply, 
has not a word to throw at a native of either country. He can’t, 
understand what they say, and complains of their pronunciation; 
I don’t believe he’ll ever go unless some one collars him and takes 
him.” 

This sot me a-thinking, and I resolved in my own mind that’ 
however little sympathy there was between us, I would collar Bep-; 
.. pino and take him away for the Doctor’s sake. I saw it would, 
bo a real relief to him. I was even now beginning to fidget about'; 
tho business which was partly the original object of my joum^^ 
to Italy that had ended so disastrously. No one but I coubl^^ 
transact it, as it related to a partnership or alliance between mj^; 
own Firm and one in Milan. It was not open to indefinite post^f 
ponement—in fact, the sooner it was carried through tho better#lv 
I told the Doctor of this idea before I left him. He thought, Xf 
i really believe, that I was making a great sacrifice. I was 
For nothing made the slightest difference to me, one way or 
: other. • 

When I announced to Mr. and Mrs. Macallister my intentio^ 
of going to Milan later in the year, and taking the Poet wi^f 
me, Jeannic said, “What, that little idiot! We shall be able 
'go and seo the Doctor while he’s away, Bobby,” which waS 
.-current name for her husband. Bony muttered something I didi^l 
quite catch, hut I understood it to imply a low estimate of PitiM 
rUassus. 1 told Jeannie that perhaps if they paid Poplar Vill^ 








a visit now, eho would have a chance of sitting? for Aphrodite. <1 
** You might got a turn, for Ilephrcstus, llony,*’ I added. And 
Jeannie said, listen to her jealous husband growling over Ihero.' 
It was like the beasts at the Zoological Gard< ns.” 

I spent an e\cning in every week witli my poor old fallier- ' 
in-law. Ih' was slowly reooveiing some ol liLs lost ground, but 1 
saw he would iievt'r be himself again. I had, howi'\or, a sense 
of discomfort, not due to this, <luring my visits. I!is absolute e(‘r- 
lainty that nothing c\er I'Ould be known on the horeaitir tiuestion 
was iiainful to me, and T mwer could get him to see that his j>osi- 
..tion claimed powers of judgment just us extended as that (>f those 
, who held the opposite view. I talked to Dr. Thorpe about him, 

, end h" said it was only Spi nocr’s legal eautioii. “ I d.ir(» sav,*^ said 
• he, ** Spenetr feds bottled just ns mneh as 1 do, but he’s afraid to 
commit himsedi and bo twitted for rashiiobs hi'reaitcr if he turns 
out non-exisleiit,” 

Lossie was to come over to England tliis Autumn, bring¬ 
ing children for European education. Jt was only her becontl 
return since her marriage. Jt was small allowuneo in over 
eight years. But this time Sir Hugh was coming with her 
.for a long «poll— peiliaps not to ri‘tnrn at all. The first time 
(which you may renicniber was during ray real engngcmenl— 
>the second om'—with .Taney) lie was a very short lime in his 
native land. This time they were to stop in Italy during the 


‘Winter, to soften the severity of tho change, and eoiiu' on to 
^ngland in the Spring. It was .something, at any rate', to look 
Jforward to—in fact, “Lossie again” was almost the only antioipa- 
';|ion I dwelt on with pleasure. I had, however, misgivings that 
f might build too much on it—and that it might turn out u dis¬ 
appointment. Things did, very often! T must he prepared for 
j^ange. But tlien it would not matter if it were only in tho 
,^ine direction as the change I had seen before. 
iV 1 don’t think I can have been influenced by tho chance of seeing 
P^jssie a bit earlier, in my decision to go to Milan in the Autumn, 
jtecause I made that decision when Dr. Thorpe talked about get- 
Beppino abroad. The first announcement of their &chr‘mo for 
p^'Using in Italy was in Lossie’s letter replying to mine about tho 

gAs to the date of my going, that of course depended on the 
^pidity of Beppino’s inspiration. It was certainly impossible 
^ complete the last enigma of Aphrodite within two months; and 
’^en, we should have to wait for the end of the gnat heat. It 
just as well not to be hurried, and we should be sure of a 
* 25 . 
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calm Ohaniiel, crossing towards the end of Atigust. If it had been 
the Northwest Passage the Poet could not have made more fuss 
about it. Certainly it was very curious how a man (1 had to 
remind myself that he was one) whoso experiences had gone so 
far in some directions should bo so childish in others. 



CHAPTER XLm 


Hoir Janey’s piano was to bo kept in tune. Frau Schmidt. The Waldstein 
Sonata Tho Frau misleads Beppino. Who Miss Sibjl Fuller Percoval waa. 
Tho golden bead m the humau ciuciblo. The Kmc ardinoshiro Jomt*Stock 
Bank, llow about tho Doctor’s heait ? 

The conscientious thoroughness with which Jancy had put her 
aifuirs in order before starting was a great relief to mo in 
the rearrangement 1 had to make after my return. Even that 
excruciating experience, tho dispo-sal of the wardrobe, was in a 
great measure spared to me. She had given away almost aU 
the clothes left out after packing for tho journey—and what were 
loft were chiefly new things I did not assoeiato with her. My 
stepmother sav/ lo their disposal, and 1 made no encpiiry. I per¬ 
suaded I’heencr, as I continued involuntanly to call her, to occupy 
the house pro\isionally, as I did not look favourably on tho idea 
of letting it, and it was much too big for me. At tho samo 
time, although I liked to tliink of it as still tcnantcul, and main¬ 
taining somewhat of continuity in my eonneetion with Chelsea* 
I could not bring raj self to live there, ami divided my life about 
equally between the ]Macallisters and Hr. Thorpe, and (when I 
could get away easily from the works) Janey’a old homo at Hamp¬ 
stead. 

I clung to the idea of keeping the house in statu quo, or rather* 
perhaps I should say, shrank from the task of dispersing its con¬ 
tents or moving them elsewhere; hence any little thing that spoke 
of its still being in use was eongenial to me. I can recall espe¬ 
cially, on one roasting afternoon in July, as 1 passed my own 
house on my way to the Macallisters, what pleasure it gave me 
to hear the piano-tuner tuning Janey^s piano by contract. If 
there had been the slightest neglect of that contract 1 should > 
have written instantly to Broadwood that I regretted to find, 
etc. So my pleasure was not solicitude about tho piano. It waa 
the coming on it accidentally ; and tho air of life it gave to the 
house that made it so agreeable to me. I let myself in with 
xny latch-key, and talked sympathetically with tho operator, treat¬ 
ing the welfare of this piano (which no ono ever played on) as 
the first obj‘ect of human efiPort, whatever the next one might be, 

887 
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We recited a kind of cHorua of indignant liostility to damp. We 
I Jamcnted that this particular piano should be so seldom played 
? on; not because of the interest of listeners or performers, but 

< because it lost pitch. Our conversation seemed to assume that 
'"'the final end of music was the perfect condition of musical instru¬ 
ments. It sanctioned Mozart and Ilandcl and Bach, as supply- 

, ing them with a rmson d'Hre, but implied that the equilibrium 
. of perfection was to be found rather m their periett readiness 
J for use than in any results that would accrue from it. Even the 
I book-eollector is not more callous to the conlcnts of a book than 
: a truly professional piano-tuner to a Sonata. 

So when J dwelt witli regret on the silence of the instrument, 

< whoso sweet little hammers rem.iin(d for (ver in raid?, while each 
i might Im' longing to share chords an<l assist in the resolution of 
: discords, and *,liow suiicrhuman aJaerity m response' to magnificent 
'i exeeutioii—niv frienel was only inclined to s\mpatlii/c unelcr rcs- 
S ervatie)!!. Still, concession was permissible to human weakness; 
•j.anel he went so far as to lemark that it was a good pianoforte, 
»^and no doubt there were people who would like to play upon it. 

' He had be'cn tuning an old piano in Beaufort Street that after¬ 
s’ Jioon. It was quite iiast U'lC, and its owner w.is a laely who 
>couldn’t go to e'xpcnsc. I don’t know that he meant this for a 

hint, but r took it as one, and asked him to give a message to 
.tho lady, placing my pi.ino at her disposal, subject to conditions 
: about time. She ealkd ni*xt morning, anel Phecner made stipula- 
^ tions aee‘orelingl.>. 

I did not want to make this lady’s neqiminlanee, or anybody’s. 

' Hut 1 ionnd a eeitain selfish satisfae'tion in thinking that there 
fwas a small fraction loss of eliseontentment in the sum of human 
(misery—owing to .Taney’s piano. I remember how once when Janey 
^hnd a bit of sticking plaster on a cut finger, she said; ‘‘My poor 
piano! How it must be swearing at that broken wine glass!” 
■’The e\idcneo of her existence to the senses of tho piano had been 
!withdrawn again; and from myself also this time. An equivalent 
•,was now supplied to the piano. There was none for me. 

, 

' My own love of music had never been more than negative, 
liked hearing .Taucy piny when I wa«» smoking, but only went , 
to concerts on lier account; or because a friend among the per-^*! 
[formers had sent tickets. Yet I suppose I was really just ad \ 
inusieal as tho public, though much less numerous. The public"^ 
can show its well-balanced mind—one-half going io an entertain- 
jtnent, the other stopping away. I was too self-contained 
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that, but had I been ctmsible I fancy one of the halved would haW' 
gone to every Monday Pop. For in those days there were Mon^ 
day Pops. 

Being, then, this sort of ambiguous half-lover of music, 1 was.' 
arrested opposite my own house on another later, even holler, July 
morning by the sounds that came from Jaiiey’s piano. Certain 
canaries were in competition or anxious to accompany; and a 
parrot was eloquent close by, but was not speaking to tlu* point. 
Street-cries made other interruptions in eouuoctiou with peas and 
new potatoes. But tlm music had the best of it. 

When a tooth that h.is ached for days is '<ud«lonly tou<‘hed with 
some effective anodyne, the incredible rest is good al (he moment, 
even though the torment Ikj sure to eom<' back. When a heart 
has ached for uionth'^, and for slu'er weariness is ready to wi'leorne 
any alleviation, howevtr ^mall, a strain of music wo might scarcely 
notice at another time may bo a relief. This music somehow 
relaxed the tension of that web of ii.iin that 1 spoke of before, 
just after the wreck, ft had remained ever since—^iiow more, now 
less—but always thiro! 

As 1 stood vvatehiug the red siil of a barge drojiped to negotiate 
the eeutro span of the old woiHlen bridge, and saw the barge 
jam itself across two piers, and make up its mind to wait for 
the ni'xt ti(l(', it dawntd slowly in my si*nii-musical brain that 
the little hammers must l)(‘ very glad of this new activity. How 
they must be rejoicing over impulses they had never fidt the like 
of I In a few moments 1 was almost wondering if it was really 
' a human hand that could do iti Had it a thousand fingers, and 
' a heart in every finger?—^T)id each little hammer say at each 
; note, “ T have recorded in a second a world of loves, aspirations, 

" and longings; a hundred tab's of sku's and seas, of piled-iip 
' clouds and driving foam; of tlie cry of th(' Earth for the Hawn, 
,and the lament of Ifesperus in the flame of tlie sunset; and 
JI am ready to do so again the moment Frau Schmidt says * go! ^ ”— 
For Schmidt was the name of the lady who liad borrowed 
iJaney^s piano, and that was what her magic hand was do¬ 
ling with those little hammers. Each single note said all that 
could be said—all that the most exacting could ask—of love and 
life and the great interminable universe. Each one, as its chance 
came round to speak, said it again and again, and each as it 
^ spoke said too that the end of it all was Death. Then* is no 
i life but dies, no love but ceases, no sun but shall some day 
i'grow cold and bo left an ash in dark space. I stood and watched 
j^the droDuing red sail of the boat, and my heart pleaded with the 
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[tnusic for a respite. Biit the music only said again, if possible' 
f inore beautifully, all it had said before, and gave no hope. 

8top! What was that? A sudden voice of triumph crying - 
5 out through the bewildering vortex of resonances—a sound aS ' : 
"^though the morning stars sang together and the sons of God,,, 
shouted for joy. And then again—and then again! I stood and 
; listened, and lived in the music. Why would it persist in Death ' 
after such a cry as that? I stood and listened and longed for 
it to coine again. . . . There 1 ” 


r And I heard what it said so plainly that its repetition made 

■ a sentence in my cars. "Stop—atop—stop! You’re quite mis- , 
: taken. Stop—stop—stop! I know you’re wrong.’’ And when, 

f a day or two later (ft)r 1 was due at the works that time) I sought 
Frau Schmidt’s acquaintance, I was able to make her understand, 
by repeating that sentence, that it was the Waldstcin Sonata I was 
’ asking for. 

I could tell how tall and broad Frau Schmidt was, by re- 
sorting to a yard measure, but I don’t think my resources 
in language are equal to describing how ugly, nor how rude. 
But what did that matter ? The moment she had dusted the 
piano-keys and cracked her fingers, one know what was com- ‘ 
f ing; and in a minute it came and the whole world was enchant- 
(ment. She spoke English very fluently and without more Ger-" 
( man accent than was natural; but contrived to select phrases no!? 

■ Englishwoman would use. " I shall play to you a great deal 
•very often,” said she. "And you shall find my choosings of- 
I'^usique to your satisfaction.” I did, and I considered that X'l, 
||.;’ 5 Vas indebted to Frau Schmidt for an introduction to Beethoven,-!- 
^;and have ever since regarded the latter as being not so much n'.; 
J Composer as a Eevelation. His music always seems to me to- . 
? express everything that I can understand, and to supply exhaustive!; 
[r.conclusions in all the crucial questions of life and death; and| 

am satisfied that, when I don’t understand, it is my faulti^'j 
{-’vaot his. ''M 

5 ^ Very likely the foregoing may seem strained and exaggerated^ 
If^-but wait till you have undergone such tension as mine had beenij 
V and you may judge otherwise. For my part, I merely write . 
t^xecollection. 

Anyhow, music was a great consolation to me at this timi^l 
'k and I felt no sort of new trouble because I heard it in a deso^'J 
t. lated home. So long as I could shirk getting up in the momini^ 
!?imd coming down to a breakfast table there with no Jan^J^ 

It." ' 





.'pd not 80 much mind the rest of the ' 

';%eni bankrupt during the night, but I made , up the books and;p 
'^aa ready to face my creditors by tea-time. Then very frequent 
/Appointments ensued for Frau Schmidt; and Jeannie and Bony,^’| 
I and even more, came in. And then the Frau, after grunting'4 
i at every one, and insulting selected objects of contumely, would-;? 
I crack her hands backwards and suddenly let Heaven loose. How 
often I said to myself after some perfectly convincing phrase of 
Beethoven, “Of course if that is so there can bo no occasion to " 
worry.” It could not be translated, naturally, into vulgar Oram- - 
mar and Syntax; but it left no doubt on the point, for all 
that. 

I am very glad that I was cautious and did not give Bep- 
pino a general invitation to Fran Schmidt’s recitals. For when ;J; 
he came, his cimduct left much to desire the absence of. He 
recognized Mozart, Bach, and Handel as friends of his boyhood > 
whom he had outgrown; but who deserved recognition. Ho closed 
his eyes and pawed his fat hand to the tune as one who sane- 
tions and forgives familiar simplicities in a rudimentary art. He ' ^i 
derived as keen a satisfaction from this assertion of his maturity 


as ever the Art-Critic did who invented primitives. Why he found 
it a gratification to his vanity and a means of affirming free- 
masonry (or trying to) with the Schmidt over our heads and to 
our exclusion, I can’t imagine. But ho did, and then made a 7^ 
•■merit of concession to Beethoven and Schubert. He elbowed us 
irall into the background, and shared the whole proscenium with -i' 
the German lady, who I think at first accepted Master Beppino ' :* 
as a reality. But a Nemesis was awaiting him; for in his anxiety"!^ 
'to arrive at the pinnacle of Wagner, he forgot that he was not^ 
acquainted with all the works of that composer, and laid hira/i;| 
self open to detection. When the Frau (in whose face I saw sus- 
: |)icion) asked him if he knew the Grossgdnserichslied my German‘H 
scholarship was enough to make me smell a rat. Beppino waaJS 
taken in and asked for a little, to see if he knew it. The Fratt-fl 
'.complied, though sho said that without a full orchestra it couId^Sfi^ 
rnot be understood. It appeared to consist of a maelstrom o£% 
fiUTgings and rumblings, quite in the lower half of the keyboard; ^ 
and getting distinctly worse. The performer seemed to recognize/)^^ 
' ;|hiB fact, and suddenly administered the top-note of the inatru-^l 
l^inent, quite by itself, like a pill, and it didn’t seem to act. 

'the contrary, the symptoms became alarming, and had to be'/^l 


treated with a second dose, this time two very high notes, with^-f) 
better result. Just as the time seemed to be coming round 
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fw a third, ttie Erai* stopped ahd said she eouldnH r^llect atty 
more. 

* Jf Eoppino would only have loft it alono, none of us would 
, over lm\c Hut hu puM'iUcl in hnakin^ into our sub- 

V' SCHpiont oiiiowrxnt of (’hopiu (»p. HXJ by introduoiiiK disoussion 
of flu* (iro'i^t/nnsf ruksln d bchvffii tli(‘ nunc jiK'nt's. His adtnira- 
, lioii of it w.is rapturous. lie « vi u pctitioiKcl tlu* Frau to repeat 
n few bills, in coutrasl with some pliri'-is in op. 100. Hut liis 
ani'i/cuii u( iind wiul j\!mo''t to a burst of Uars when 

the l.ulv said im|»al i< ullv • “I <*iimot npiat that sluft. It is 
not W.iKurr; 1 m.iko u all un'^iIt You ai< tlu ‘^^‘at (xandtu*/ 

^ Jdr, Tliotpt.” Slit' woulil not !< t him oil, but 1 don’t think it was 
quite fair to Ih [ipitio. 

Ho w.is \iry l« uip< I SOUK* ahout it, uiul ffiri^ot tint it wasn’t iny 
fault. Fv( II if it h.iii hot u, i lorisjihr that tin* l’o( t’s chain of 
infiroiui* was not w.iri.uitMl. It is not lui't-sariK true that a 
person wlu» iiiishnds vou iihoiit VV'apiu r doisii’t want \ou to 
to Italy with him. H< itiuno neirh piilhd his luoustacho out by 
tlie loots oM r it. “Of (ouim' \ou ibiiilv iiu' a thui fool, Jnvcnco,” 
sail! be. “ Hut I don’t want I** Id a baw to anybody. And I’m 
not suie ibat it’s poo<] for iiio to jro to Italy just yet. 1 have 
to eon iih r M v Woik ” 

“My de.ir H« I leinoniir ited, “don’t Ik* a little Jaekass. I 
was talkin'^ to Madatiio Sibundl ‘ibout it. ,iu<l she sa.ys no human 
en.ilure ould iiossiblv hi\e known that what she played wasn’t 
a viruou el W.pMHr. No oni* (ould s,i\ am tinner at all with 
^ eertaiuty ahout nii imitation o| a toll orehistra on a piuio.” I 
shirrul ovfi* tlu' fad that Ikppiuo’s blunder h.ul not been in 
not know’M'' lint it Wioiur, but in pnetinp it w’ith ac- 

, clam.iliniH du<* to undoubted aiitlieutieity. 1 assnud him that 
the l.uly liad staitd, with eyidnit solf-satisfaetion, that it was a 
*‘#jlt*fTi r” unit iti .n. and she lud “diud it on Alak.uoffsky,” and 
he had n “d.nren in.” I kmw 1 had jrot this name all wrong, 
but that it wouldn’t matter, ns Hr ppino would nc'ver question 
anything pbiusihle He was mueh appeased; dUeerning a re¬ 
covery of srlf-r» "por-t for liiinself in his great follow-victim, whom* V 
ho nceoptod ri bou<h( ouintt\ Hut 1 think what assuaged him too 
was my exaggerntion of the Fiau’s yr'rv slight German accent « ‘ 
Hhe was. after all, only a Fon'iguer; wliy should Balham fret, or "s' 
IJppi'r Tooting ? 

“Well.” said Hr. Thorpe, when T rejoined him in the library K 
after tins oouvensation with Heppiuo m tho old nursery, “has the ’ 
Foet come to his senues—or their subsstitutes i ” 
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comd out oi Bis uon-seneed/^ said I, ^’•'atid 1 davesajr 
W0)tt*t go back. IVc told Anne to pack his things for him, and 
J*l)i <K>me down on Monday night to take him away in tho morn** 
ing. 1 hope to goodness tho wind won't blow! ** 

t made all arrangemonts for Frau Sohinidl to oontiiUK* to enjoy 
her privilege of llie last six weeks, ame dir; said good-bye to 
(Tcannie and JJony and the babies ; paid Ilainpslcad a farew<‘Il 
visit; and ^\eut over to Poplar on the Monday to get a 

really eoniforlabh} chat wilh Dr. Thorpe Ix'fore startn)g next day. 
After dinner we settled down to oofr<'<*, smoke, and reeapilulalion 
in the Library, as of old. “Pm glad the Poet has gone to this 
farewell dinner at the Fulk'r Pereevals,” said he. “ We can he 
snug and enjoy ourselves. I am really sorry for that hoy. I keep 
watching for any sign of coming maturity in him, and only meet 
disappointment. It may come some <lay. Perhaps Sibyl Fuller 
Perceval will make him grow.’’ 

“Oh, that’s what it is, then! ” said T to ravself. And then aloud. 
“ Sibyl Fuller Perceval. A pretty name, anjhow! And llu'y live 
in Park Lane, T nnderst}m<l {” 

“They live extremely well in Park Lane. And eipially well 
at Acres, which is their Sorn(*rhetbhire n^sldenet*. And 1 beH<‘VO 
they undergo very few privations at Ciaigsellar, whi<*h u their 
deer-forest in Perthshire; though it is a mere sh<)oting-l)OK— 
according to Beppino’s report. Even when they have to rtmgh it 
in Paris or Vienna they manage to eoino pretty well off for 
champagne and delicacies. But they detest the World ami its 
vulgarities; and are distinguished from tho remainder of tho 
^r; Court-Guide by their Arcadian simplicity and devotion to Nature 
and Art, especially Art. All their tastes arc artistic.” 

^ ' “Including ehampagne and deUcacies^” 

“Certainly. Beppino assures me tliat the old gentleman is 
superior to Bacchus, and that his love of <Iry AIonopol<» is a 
0 Spiritual instinct. The daughter’s love of dress is not due to 
wish for admiration, or any personal feeling at all. ft is an 
l^lnnate love of beauty, and its development is among the higher 
[^dirties of life. Miss Sibyl doesn’t negleet thorn, and runs into 
iTj^flnindrcds over drosses from purely Artistic motives.” 

* ** Is she a beauty herself ? ” 

“She is—^but it is a beauty of a higher type than the common 
.|<W!rt. You and I are too banal (that’s the word) to understand 
' It takes a Poet with a big P, or an Artist with a big A, 
do that” 
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** Ate Ihere atiy brotiierfit Is shd the only daughter!” 

“ She's the only child.” 

“Why did you say ‘IFo’?” 

“ Oh, for no particular reason.” 

“Ptople don't say *JIo’ for no particular reason, Joe. How¬ 
ever, I’ll tell you why you said ‘ Ho.' It was becaubc you thought 
perhaps this girl loved Beppino, and tliat more would come of 
it. But I don't believe it will. If I did, I should go straight 
to old Gaffer Perceval and giw* liim a hint about the young man’s 
character. I uwuUl, Joe, though he’s my own Son! 1 assure you 
I’m in eariu'st. But, good Lonll It’s as safe as th<' Bank. Whyl 
—the girl will li.ive iifty thousand a year! That sort don't marry 
Parnassus—eh, Joe?” 

“Doesn't it^ It can afford Parnassns.” But the Doefor, after 
looking uneasy for a few seconds, said: “Oh no—oh no—stuff 
and nonsense! Thing's impossible.” lie tlun had a good pinch 
and a long sneeze, before he resumed tlio Subjeet. 

“You know, Joe, I shouldn't have liked tho job of sketching 
IMash'r Joey to his future falher-in-law! ” 

“Has then? been anything since that Thonibcrry business?” 

“1 couldn't say. I am a coward, and would rather not know. 

I find it difficult to excuse myself, but then, look you! lie's the 
last one here, and he’s Lossio’a boy I Wliy, rcmmiiber tho ridiculous 
small Baby that fctehcHl you in at that door and got under the 
tabic. And then wo did the Euclid. He's little Joey still, and 
I can SCO it as plain ns possible. His Corpse has overrun him, 
and the poor Baby Ghost has never a ehance. His intellectual 
powers and his carcass have grown. But his Self—^no! It’s little 
Joey still—that preposterous kiddy-widdy.” ’ 

And I saw tlio Doctor's face beam in the flicker of .the firelight 
(wo liked the half dark to chat in), as ho thought lovingly of tho 
baby of the years gone by. What would Lossio feel about that baby 
when she camo to sec him, this time? At any rate, sho knew, 
nothing about his follies—and never would from me. Then 
wont off thinking about Lossic, and her farewell to me on 
wedding-day. When she came back four years later, I had not-lj 
wanted her as sorely as I wanted her now. She had presento^'^ 
herself to me as a new person, but with the force of siaterhOO^^^ 
If I dreamed about her then, Janey came into tho dream and can^ ^ 
celled all else. So I thought back into the older years, whetd 
memory lived in no terror of the awful night of the wreck. 
(vondeied if 1 should really meet her in Italy. I was temporari^^'^ 
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Mt tF^c& wiiii pain until sbe dbould ootue as a rcinforc^ent. Then ' 
urould have it out, and be victorious. Or rather I was like ono 
^ 1^0 retains his breath in a long dive, and every second expects ; 
i|ie air. Lossie woiiia come, and I should then get at a modus 
i^vendi, for the rest of die time. If I bad known how long tho 
l^me was to be, and how lonely, should I have dared to face it? 
i^^^AlFs to come right in the end, Joe, be sure of that!” And 
the Doctor^s voice struck into my reverie like the phrase in tho 
^aldstein Sonata. “ I don^t mean, you know,” he went on, “ that 
we shall meet corrected and improved editions of each otlier here¬ 
after, in a corrected and improved i)lace, from which all the l^easts 
and fools, who have not been corrected and improved out of all 
knowledge, are excluded by a Creator who might have had con¬ 
sideration enough for them to let them be—doing no more harm 
than any other l)caMt or fool who has never como into existence! 

I believe I describe very fairly many peoi)lc’a idea of a selected 
hereafter. But I <lon’t mean any such thing. I mean when I 
say all’s to como right in tho end, that it will do so in some 
sense absolutely inconceivable by us—so inconceivable that the sim¬ 
ple words I use to express it may then have ceased to mean 
. anything, or anything worth recording, to our expanded senses. 
To a mind that conceives this degree of Inconceivability, it seems 
merely common sense and common prudence to leave it all in God’s 
hands.” 

said I, “there must bo some residuum of tho rubbish 
of our thoughts and perceptions that will hold good throughout 
for this state and the next. There must be a golden bead at tho 
; bottom of tho Crucible.” 

Of course there is,” said the Doctor. “Love is the golden 
'head at the bottom of the Crucible. But love isn’t thought or 
^rception or even passion, in the ordinary sense. It’s God knows 
#hat! I give it np. But it’s a breath of fresh air from the highest 
viHeaven brought somehow into the stuffy cellar of our existence. 
iTlifs the flash of light that strikes on the wall of the tunnel our 
|;^in is passing through, and shows ua the burst of sunshine that 
coming.” 

^And again as he spoke, I heard the phrase of tho Waldstein 
^ip^hata. And I thought to myself, how simple it all was, as stated 
^Beethoven; how complex when rendered by what my father 
have called poll-parroting. Though truly Dr. Thorpe’s poll- * 
fll^mtiiig seemed to me to go very straight to the point. 

^^f^ As for Joey,” continued he, going back to our penultimate, 

^ his hesitating tone again, “ he’s had much too easy a time 
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; 'grow, what 1 mean is I hope a disappointment’s brewing for hihf ' 
in that quarter. Only I doubt his being capable of forming ah | 
attachment the frustration of which would do more than wound ; 
his vanity. That might make him worse instead of bettor. His,. ; 
best chance would be in real trouble. You see, Joe, one of my 1 
theories, about soul-growth, is that pain of one sort produces it. ; 
Perhaps 1 should rather say that certain circumstances pro- ; 
ducc forced growth of (he soul, and we call the effect on our¬ 
selves pain. We can’t the least analyze the sensations which a I 

great loss-” The Doctor stopped suddenly in the middle of his | 

sentence. “There—there!” said he, “I was quite forgetting. 

Put you forgive me, my dear boy; I know.” He interposed a 
pinch of snuff, anti shied from off his toi)ic. “What is the Ger¬ 
man lady who plays the piano? Did you ever find out more 
about her?” f 

“I’ve not asiced questions—I had just heard about her before > 
th(? piano-tuner mentioned her—or T might have been afraid to 5 
ask her round. But go on. Doctor, whore you left off—‘We can’t \ 
analyze the sensations a great loss produces ’—^Dr. Thorpe looked \ 
intuitively at me for a couple of seconds—^then decided to go \ 
straight on. ? 

-“ Produces, because we can’t localize it. Tt is not our body. 

tliat is suffering, nor onr mind, which often remains quite col- - 
lect and intact. Tt is, briefly, our Self. And it is in moments- 
of greatest suffering, of that sort, that wo feel most keenly that ; 
wo have a Self, that is neither mind nor body.” lie stopped, and/ 
then after a pause said, “This is vivisection,” and T answered,)^; 
“I prefer it.” I am not cooking the conversation, but giving it,/ 
^ word for word. The operator, however, seemed less ready thi^.?^ 
tlie subject. I did not want him to flinch from his analysis.. 

I went on with it myself. 

“When I began to recover consciousness—well! let me thiniftS 
—what did I feel? I myself was perfectly free from sufferiii^ji 
and recollection alike. I only wanixjd to be left unconscious. Wb^f^ 
I wanted to say to them was, “For God’s sake, don'tT Thonil^t 
spoke, and lliought it was Lynraouth over again. But I cai^^; 
recollect that. I was told after. Then 1 had a long half-stupe|^||^ 
tion, in which I waited for the man T should be obliged to he 
remember something I dreaded. That’s the nearest I can go 
Then I began to suspect that Dr. Thorpe imagined be J 
touched too roughly on the subject, and believed I was m 
a parade of my readiness to talk of it in order that he might^'^l^® 
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i^ade an interruption. The Doctor opened a variety of letters 
apd, enclosures, and I filled a fresh pipe and went on smoking 
silence, till the letters should be done with. 

■ > “ Violet and her husband arc duo next week in Bruton Street. 
’STou’ll just miss them, Joe. Like to sec her letter?—^Now what’s 
this one? Will I subseribe to the Home for Indigent Well-Oon- 
nboted Valetudinarians and Hysterical Discharged Lcmale Con¬ 
victs? No—I won’t-” 

" .“You made that up, Doctor.” 

-“Well, my dear boy, it’s very near. Now what’s Ihis? Another 
letter from the Dumfries and Kincardineshire Joint-Stoek Bank. 
Do you know, Joe, I’ve been ludted with letters aiid« statenu'uls 
about that Bank—it’s gone smash and ruined all the shnrcholde-rs. 
I’m sorry for them, but why did they send to me? 1 can’t 
imagine. / can’t help them!” 

“Let’s have a look,’’ said I. And the Doctor threw me over tho 
• papers. I caught Llicin, and he opened another lelter. 

“Well—that’s a good joke!’,’ said he, presently. “You remem- 
/ her Thistlethwayte ? ” I couldn’t, however. 

‘ “ He was that Perfect Lubricator chap. Well! 1 fe’s got hold 

of a rich man who wants to found a Chair of Perpetual Mf)tion 
dn some University, here or in America, and he’s to be the first Pro¬ 
fessor. Isn’t that funny?” 

,, . “ A— yea. But I was looking at these Bank Failure things. Arc 
:,'you quite sure you never had any shares?” 

\ i Quite sure. I never knew anything of it.” He was evidently 
^uite unconscious of any connecting link. 

‘^;v“What about the perpetual motion man?” said I. “Is ho 
'^Sbiiig to found the University as well as the Chair? ” 

'o?**r'S-e’ll have to. But then he can work in some other chairs 
'-^.ihe same sort, a Professorship of Quadrature of the Circle? 
would that do? Or a .chair of Omniscience? One of Aero- 
Station would be too reasonable. And one of Transmutation of 


n 


the Doctor stopped suddenly, and laj’’ back in his chair 
ilpfawing in long breaths and blowing them out sharply. 


, n 


“It's 

nng," said he; “it ’ll be over directly.” Some whiskey was 
to bo made into toddy on tho table, and T made him 
a little. It made him recover his colour, which had gone 
li» rapidly out of his face and hands. In about a quarter 
^^an hour he seemed all right again. 

often have little upsets of lhat sort,” he said. But it made 
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could not help feeling uneasy about. 1 slipped papers un 
noticed into my pocket and kept the conversation to cheerful sub 
jocts, such as Lossie’s arrival, tho possibility that she might remaii 
in England for good, and so forth. We chatted on very cheer- 
fully till wc wore interrupted by tho Poet, almost wild with pani< 
because tho wind was blowing a gale —m he said! I went oul 
to sec, and camo back saying that it wasn’t a gale—it was 
a hurricane and was just from the worst quarter. “Never mind. 
Pop,” said I, “you know you’ve only got to swallow a quart oi 
salt water, and then you’re sick and never feel any unpleasant¬ 
ness after.” A further statement that people had been known tc 
bring their toes up, inside out, excited his suspicion. “I believe 
you’re humbugging, Juvence,” ho said—“I really do—^Now 1 
say, reely, aren’t you?” And I admitted that it was tho case, and 
observctl that it was a balmy summer night. “ There now,” said 
he, “ you’re going all tho other way round now. One doesn’t know 
where to have you sort of cheps.” And he went to tho window 
and put his hands out to see if it was blowing great gims. 

T persuaded him to go to bed, as a good long sleep (I said) kept 
off seasickness. And as soon as the Doctor retired, I made a 
packet of tho Bank Papers with a letter to my father-in-law, 
asking him to find out if anything concerned Dr. Thorpe. I wasn^t 
easy about them, but could not see anything in them myself. I 
posted them next day at Charing Cross, when wo were in course 
of departure. 

Thus it came about that Beppino and I were actually crossii^ 
from Dover to Calais. 



CHAPTER XLIY 


, Beppino ns a mariner. Paris at Paris. Tho jonrncy to Italy. Iilomcnco 
Pellegrini. But no Janey now. Beppino carries off Joe’s trunk to Florence; 
whereof the engraved name causes much misapprehension. 

Lest I should seem to write with undue irritation about my 
namesake, I may remind you that I now look back at him through 
events I have not yet related—events not of a sort to appeal to 
leniency. You know nothing of them. 

I felt very tolerant at the time of our start. Only the child¬ 
ish part of him come to the fore. There wore no interesting 
' girls in the train, whom he could have snapshotted (as the phrase 
is nowadays) as models for any repulsive female in History or 
Mythology. So his manly qualities kept in the background. Ho 
was so anxious to know about tho cross-channel passage that ho 
inquired of railway porters at stations on tho way down whether 
the sea was rough. Ho tried to do it in an incidental careh’ss ' 
way, as an old sea-salt who was above suspicion of basins. Tho 
referees replied, unfeelingly, “Can’t say, I’m sure, Sir”—except 
one’ who testified to having heard say that they was expecting 
^ a gale at Brighton. This terrified tho Poet, who passed tho re- 
fmainder of that railway-carriage in catechizing a very stout old . 
'lady and an intelligent spinster concerning seasickness, its caiiso 
and cure. The trying crisis of arriving quite close to tho ter¬ 
rible ocean and not seeing it, was passed through in dumb silence, . 
and then, as tho train sauntered easily into the harbour-siding, 
arm-in-arm (or handle-in-arm) with a row of porters it recognized 
;on tho way, peace came to tho soul of the Poet, and swagger 
(and defiance of the billows set in. For not only was tho sea ' 
a E^eet of glass, but expert testimony came from our particular :: 
l^orter that we were sure of a smooth crossing to-day; thoughrl 
Ip had been blowing hard in the morning, and he expected a bad ^ 
l^nge shortly after our arrival at Calais. This gave us the posi- 
?^bn of the most favoured nation, and seemed to call for liberality -K 
3lii--'tipa. 

i).:? Once safely on board, Beppino strutted about the deck in a 
p;pliiid railway wrapper, and felt like Francis Drake or Sebastian 
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Cabot. The tension having come to an end, he tendered retfo- 
spcctivo recognition of former experiences of mine^ and reminded 
me 1 was a widower by a certain considerate minor key in hia 
voice. “Of course you're used to this sort of thing, Juvcnce” 
said he. Jiut 1 was uot tliiiiking on the same line as he,—but 
of how .Tan<*y and 1 crosbod from Folkestone to Bouloftiie to go 
to Normandy; and how the sea now -was not so blue as then, nor 
the gulls so white. 

Jly the time we arrivt'd in Paris the Poet had persuaded him- 
hclf that he was familiar with life abroad, lie seemed rather dis- 
eoncerted at the virtuous duluesb of the French metropolis, hav¬ 
ing expected a city on tho lines of Our Correspondent in the 
morning paper taken in at Poplar Villa. 1 forget what paper 
it was; hut this eoliinm was redoksit of chic, and can-cans, and 
gay (find lightsome oeeurrciiees of every kind; almost always re¬ 
sulting in dissatisfaction to bomo lady’s husband. We should 
not have had any excitement at all, if our cocker had not got 
locked into a jam of vt'hicles in a narrow street and used 
Very had language. The chaos of execration and badinage that 
ensued was, however, only French for what you might hear any 
day in Loudon, delivered more vrdubly. There was nothing plummy 
or wickerl about it. licppiiio was disappointed, and 1 think rather 
frightened. Hut he got some consolation from the many portraits 
of forward young women, all of them evidently no better than 
they or any on(‘ el«e should he, who thr(*w the whole force of 
their faseinatiou.s into persuading you to take aperients. After 
dinner, at the Hotel, we strolled out and got coffee and cognac 
in tho opc‘n, and a very pleasjuit fat wom.sii with an equally 
pleasant fat baby put a little automatic doll to dance on the 
pavement for our delight, and probably remembers ns with grati¬ 
tude to this day. But the multitude of complete families that 
were having, or had had, their evening meal at marble tables in 
the street, seemed a shock to the Poet’s sense of immorality, which 
ho had hoped would be gratified by a visit to Paris. I explained 
to him that the parents never belonged to one another, however 
plausible they seemed. “ In fact,” I said, “ it’s only by tho merest»' 
chance a French lady ever marries her own husband.” Boppiilo^ 
then distinguished that I wasn’t in earnest, and we went into' 
a caf4 chantanl to see some real life. An unemployed vivandidrO' 
was singing an arch song too fast for either of us, and occa- ^ 
sionally ki<^iiig a Pierrot, much taller than herself, on the head^ 
apparently without dilBculty. Nobody could have predicted it 
her—she was so very plump. After this it was no great suipriao'. 
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that she should climb up him somehow and stand on his head. 
I didn’t like to tell my companion that 1 had gathered from a 
heard word or two that this couple were united in lawful wed¬ 
lock, and that domestic bliss was the leading idea of the per¬ 
formance. It was altogether loo respectable. 

We had made up our minds to travel all night. But I think 
if I had realized how intensely sleepy a Poet could be 1 should 
have insisted on staying the Jiight in Paris. And not only was 
he intensely sleepy, but he could no more sleep upright tlian a 
toy-tuinbJer with a weighted head. Eirst he fell over to the right 
on a pair of Erench honeyraooners who liad covered themselves 
with one rug, and who came out to say that Monsieur was iras 
maladroit. Then when I had pacified them, and got them to bed 
again, Boppiiio rolled over to the loft on a Baron who was har¬ 
bouring a live fowl somewhere, which had puzzled me by crow¬ 
ing at int(‘rvals. As Beppino was only equal to saying, “ Wlioo— 
I say! Wliat’s the French for ‘sorry’? Je suis bicn fache. 
Monsieur,” 1 had to do more apologies. This sort of thing in 
the green-shade darkness of a veiled light, skinned at intervals, 
makes up the oppressive life of the nocturnal railway-carriage— 
always to me the worst of all between Paris and Basle. Then, 
as you have just won a position, and are getting a little sleep, 
you shoot into a sudden benighted station inhabited by a for¬ 
gotten functionary with a lantern, who to annoy you asks to see 
your ticket, and shows indifference when you produce it. And 
you subscribe to the opinion that the Turkish system of simply 
keeping the victim awake is the cleverest torture man has yet hit 
upon. Outside, in the darkness^ the endless yell of the wliistio 
through the night, and almost before the tink-tink-tink of the test- 
hammers on the axles has had time to report favourably on one, 
the cry of “En voitiirc, Messieurs, cn voiturc! ” 

Consolation comes at Basle.—Coffee is always coffee abroad 
(though sometimes an appalling calamity in England) and fresh 
trout is a great consolation—^to those who get it. I wish you 
may, next time you are at Basle. Wo were lucky, and went 
ahead refreshed. Then the Poet, who was very bad about Gor¬ 
man, wanted to know what a nicht-raucher was, evidently think¬ 
ing it was the name of a wild beast. We felt emancipated from 
the clutches of the night, and conversed cheerfully. The engine 
began to complain of having to go uphill; and then towards lunch- 
eon-time three young German Prauleins, who were taking a little 
refreshment to keep them going, suddenly started up shouting, 
" 3Ghau—schau—schau! ” 


26 
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And what we were to schau was the Alps. And Janey was not 
with me to see thcim. 

Eeppino was on his guard against admiration, and showed such 
watchfulness and discipline that I hoped maturity was going to 
sot in. The amount of cunning ho exhibited in the protection of 
his amour-propre was equal to that of a full-grown Critic. The 
Jungfrau (1 thinlc ho said) was greatly overestimated; which 
may have been the case, but I have never seen an estimate. But 
h(? made some concession to the outline of Pilatus. 1 forget 
W'liotlujr the railway went beyond Lucerne in thovsc days—I fancy 
it did, but wo went by the boat to see the sights. 1 can remem¬ 
ber Boppino in bis seruudnm artom suit, very tourist of very 
tourist, walking about the d(!ck with a double-barrelled telescope 
and a Bacdek(;r, and conversing affably with wandering Anglo- 
Saxons until detected and consigned to oblivion. If he had been 
content jiot to j)rctond, bo might have boon “ that interesting young 
man wo met on tlu* boat,” in sevtjral English and American families. 
But he preferred to strut, and fell in their esteem accordingly. He 
was much more c-irciiinspcot when I was in the conversation. He 
was dreadfully afraid of me. 

Wc stopped at Brunneu for the night, and Boppino purchased 
an Alpenstock. My recollection is that there were already somo 
names of inaccessible peaks carved on the handles, which the owner 
would have ascended if his inclination had been greater, and that 
of the mountain less. I explained to him that it would be no 
use on the dilig<'nco across the »St. Gotthard. lie \vas really re¬ 
lieved when I told him the road was as clear of dangers as the 
Old Kent Roa<l, and felt ho could climb imaginary Maiterhorns 
in poaeo. Ifis next severe trial was sitting still on the top of 
the Oiligenee while; it skidded down dreadful steeps with nothing 
but stone sugar-loaves to prevent its going off the road and over 
a precipice. But a promise of an easier time was at hand, and 
when the rock tunnel came that lota the traveller into a sunny 
Italy, the Poet felt reassured. 

And then wo descended into Heaven, and at the end of every 
new solo of the .skid that shrieked on the wheel the sun 
was warmer. And the Ticino ro.sred and thundered along its 
private road that it has made for itself in all these long past' 
ages, and called out to the coach above that it, too, was on the 
way to Italy and was glad. For it had had a hard, cold time 
on those cruel moraines up there behind us, and now the sun 
ha«l set it free. What the Poet made of the music of the cataracts 
below I canT say; but I was pretty clear it was a hymn of 
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praise to Helios, and that the rich f?rapc clusters on the increns- 
iiig vines wanted to join in it audibly, and call attention to the 
benefit they too had received. But practice forbade them—and 
they could not even hold their tongues, having none; even as 
one's partner at whist has none, and trumps. 

Children are precious everywhere. Even tlie beer-slopped midget 
of the beery vermin of a beery London suburb is precious, and 
one yearns to pick it out of the beer ns a lly out of the milk. 
But oh how precious are tla* swarms of babies that come out 
to see the coach go by, when it goes by on a stradii, mat they 
come out of casas and quarlieri that their bubbo can hardly 
pay the appiccionc of—when their vtnees are out of all projMu*- 
tion to their eornpact minuteness, and a crowd of them bubble 
out music like a grove of nightingales—when, in short, tl)(\v are 
bambini! Every little pair of feet seems 1o be carrying an irni- 
placeable jewel, a germ of endless pf»ssibililies in manhood, into 
all the dangers and most of the dirt that two recently n]»ened 
black eyes can seo their way to; every little pair of hands to bo 
seeking something to put together, or something else to pull to 
pieces. And there are such a many of them, and they seem so 
cheap! 

But in that land where we were they arc not in the mfirket. 
You may, if you like; pick them up and liug them, while regret¬ 
ting their defective hygienic arrangements, but buy them you 
can’t, whatever may be the case farther south. 1 re(;all two espe¬ 
cially, somewhere near Bellinzona, close to a wnter-mill, whoro 
we stopped a few minutes, who were engaged thoughtfully on a 
most beautiful mud-pie. I suppose they had seven years between 
the two. I was fain to pick up the smallest and kiss it. Its name, 
as I learned, was Idoinenoo Pellegrini, and its face was solemn. 
It was not alarmed, and returned my attention courteously, print¬ 
ing off one of its hands on my forehead. I was obliged to wash 
it off when we got to Lugano in the small hours of the morning, 
I was sorry. He was to mo the baby I should have passed on 
to Janey when I had done with him, had Janey been there. How 
she would have enjoyed Idomeneo Pellegrini. 

' But Janey was not there, and I could only half enjoy him by 
myself. I loft him and his friend going on with the mud- 
pie thoughtfully in the valley of the Ticino five-and-twenty years 
ago. Perhaps a baby of his is making a mud-pie there now. 

We got to Lugano, as 1 said, and the sleepiest camericra that 
ever was waked by an 'ostler shouting Mariuccia to her, and 
banging at her door, came out and got us a candle, and showed 
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U3 a room and forsook us rapidly, leaving us without matches. 
Whereupon the candle tumbled on the ground and we were left 
in the dark in a silent palace, and had to shout to Mariuccia, 
who didn’t hear. However, at last Eiammetta came and rescued 
us, which did just as well. I am ashamed to have to record 
though tliat Eiammetta boxed Beppino’s cars for him before she 
left. 1 had to explain to him that he was no longer in Eng¬ 
land. 1 wonder if Eiammetta ever thinks now of that impertinent 
young Signore Tnglcse, and how the slap resounded. 

Nothing of any interest occurred during the rest of the journey 
to Milan—indeed, if I were asked why I have thought the fore¬ 
going worth writing I should be puzzled to say. My business 
detained in<5 in Milan; and in a day or two Beppino was bored, 
and as ho was getting accustomed to his surroundings, and I 
noticed that ho was keeping at a respectful distance from every 
ragazza, I raised no objection to his going on to Florence by 
himself. “ But, I say, Juvenc(\” said he, “what am I to do about 
that blessed portmanteau? It’s all ripped open.” 

“ There’s a trunk-maker just down by the arches,” said I. 
“You enn say to him, *Mi occorre rammendaro un baule rotto 
— Ilolel Sorrento—Subilo, subito!’ Or suppose I come with you 
—perhaps I’d better.” 

“Won’t the Hotel people get it done for me?” 

“ Of course they would. But they arc human, and their interesse 
is for you to stop on. Twig?” 

“What a race of double-dyed scoundrels foreigners arc! But 
you’re a dear good filler, Juvcnce, and you’ll come along with 
mo and explain, won’t you ? ” 

“With pleasure. Or, stop a minute! Wo ran do better than 
that. You can take my trunk—it’s the same size as yours. And 
I can.easily get yours mended after you’re gone.” 

“ Good filler you are, Juvence! Then I can go at once.” 

“Catch the next train—this evening! You’ll just have time to 
dine comfortably if you go now and pack your things into my 
box. I’ll come and see your luggage booked. And I’ll wire now 
to the Minerva at Florence to make sure they have a bed for you. 
Of course they will, but it’s well to wire. Cut along and get 
packed.” Ifc did so, but presently reappeared. 

“I say, Juvence, there’s your name, ‘Vance,’ written large on 
the portmanteau. Shan’t I get in some row about that? ” 

“Not a bit. If any one says anything, pretend you think he 
bclow^^"^^ for una lira, and give it him. But nobody will. They don’t 
at names where tickets are given for luggage.” 
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“Of coarse not!” This was said with a pronunciation which 
implied, “ As if I didn’t know that! ” 

“Besides you can say it isn’t a name at all—say it’s a placo 
—^name of your villa residence near Londra. They’ll only put it 
down as another forester’s eccentricity. They’ll look on I’.s as 
mere children, and (luito unaccountable. But tie on a label with 
your proper name on it. They’ll call you Torpay.” 

Wliich Beppino did, and departed. I wasn’t sorry to bo riil 
of him. When he had gone 1 sat in the front garden at the 
Sorrento and made tobacco rings from the smoke oL’ a 'rrabuco, 
and wished tv/openny cigars fit to smoko could bo had in England. 
A small boy climbed up outside the railings, and laughed with 
Lossie’s laugh, filling llic whole placo. And I pass('d lilni ihrongh 
the rails a more substantial meal than he had for some time; 
Janoy would have done so. Ami this ragazzino ate it all up as 
he would have eaten it then. But wlion he w(*nt away the song 
ho made to dance down the street with was not what he would 
then have made. It was 

“T1 signore forestiere, 

II signore forestier—" 

and had Janey been there it would have boon la Signora. It did 
not add to my sadness, or rny hunger fr)r the end, to think 
all this. It was as it was. Nor was my longing to set? Lossio 
crossed by any fear of a counter-clash of two feelings. I say 
what I mean quickest when I say that I know wo three kn(jw 
all about it, and understood. I only looked to Lossie to bring 
me a precious gift of tears I could not get elsewhere. Should 
I meet her in Italy? I went to bed and dreamed of the Baron, 
and the cock that crew all through the night in that misera])lo 
railway-carriage. 

A letter came to me at Milan about five days after, announcing 
the Poet’s safe arrival. I did not fret about him, as 1 knew 
all about the Post-Office in Italy in those days. Probably it 
has improved. His letter said Tuscany had taken the matter of 
his name in hand, and settled it in its own way. He was Van- 
cliay, not Torpay, and remonstrance was ineffectual. If he got 
in the thin end of the wedge of explanation with the Com¬ 
missioner in the ingresse of the Hotel, who spoke English, Ger¬ 
man, French, and Eussian equally well (or ill), the waiter in 
the sala da pranzo came out and undid it all by affirming the 
accuracy of Vanchay against all comers. And when the unfor- 
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lunate Beppino shouted, as one shouts to him who says “Ho 
capito” and (as Beppino added) doesn’t capito at aD, and was 
beginning to make him see the truth of the case, a pestiferous 
cainericra from the landing above claimed powers of interpreta¬ 
tion, and cut in with “Thus says the Signore, that one makes a 
shaglio when one calls him Torpe. lie is really Vance.” The idea 
of Beppino’s convulsive elforts to obtain his name, always with a 
rev(*rse result, was laughable enough. He ended his letter by 
saying ho should have to accept Vanchay, as even an Italian lady 
at the Hotel had faihid to procure Torpay for him, althmigh she 
spoke English linently. And then it had turned out that she 
herself had misunderstood, and made matters worse! 

“ It’s got grinu.'d in now,” wrote he, “ and I can’t get a chance. 
However, I suppose it really doesn’t matter.” I too supposed 
then that it really didn’t matter. 



ClIAPTEK XLV 


Joo'h returu home. Mr. Spencer nuJ Comto. His bad news about Dr. Thorpe’s 
affairs. A furj^ottuu Trust fuiui. The Doctor bankrupt. Lossiu’s return 
from ludia. 

I KiisoLViii) lo SLXuivlor about a little in the north of Italy until 
I si)oiild know tlolinitoly when Lossie and her husband wero com¬ 
ing. I tlnihlicd niy business in Milan, and not finding anything 
very intcresling in the town, went on to liorgamo, llrcscia, and 
Verona, idling about void of purjtoMj:; and building on tb(‘ cbajico 
of Lossic’s arrival. 1 was afraid when sIk? got to Italy she might 
be tempted lo stop on into the s[)riug. A London winter, after 
the sun-world of the .south, is far from tempting. So J kept on 
hoping to see her in Italy before returning to the land of Imslied 
speech and tied houses and All the Winners. Jlut iny hopes wero 
dashed when 1 got to Venieo, where I liad tohl llouy to send 
letters; as it made the eml of a fortnight’s .slow progn'ss through 
the above thn^e towns, (general I)e.sprez and his family had been 
detained later than was expocled, and would not r«‘aeb Ihnne, 
where they would stop first, till October. It w'ould not ht* fair 
to Bony to leave the business so long. So, after a w<iek in Venice, 
chiefly in a gondola, I cut my own stay short ami came hack. I 
should not have stayed so long, only 1 felt I ouglit t<i eonsidt'r 
Venice, and give her my valuable company for a w('ek; cispc'- 
cially as she would never bo able to understand that I really did 
not care about anyihinq at all. T romeraher thinking how nice 
it would be if the Fondaco dei Turchi. some fine moonlight night 
when I passed in a gondola, would fall over and crush me once 
for all and have done with it. In those days the Fondaco was 
on crutches aivd seemed on its last legs. It has been set xip 
again since then, without the aid of all the king’s horses and 
all the king’s men, and is quite spick and span. It did not fall, 
and I came back a roundabout way through Trieste, Vienna, Mu¬ 
nich, and Strasburg—then down the Rhino to Cologne and some¬ 
how to Antwerp and London by a boat called, I think, the Baron 
Osy. All that wandering left little to recollect, ami I was very 
glad when I got hack and was giving the presents I brought with 
me to little Archie and Flixie, Jeannie’s children. 
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1 had not been away over a month, and of course 1 expected 
extraordinary changes on my return. The crowd of events in 
a short tour seems always to imply to the traveller an equal sup¬ 
ply of incidents at homo during his absence. And of course noth¬ 
ing had occurred. I went the day after my arrival to Frognall, 
and turned into the library, to feel illogical surprise at its identity. 
Mr. Spencer wasn’t back yet, Missus wasn’t up. So I sat down 
ill the old chair—my first chair in that house—but took out a 
book. I did not choose it, but took it up at random. When I 
found it was “ Peter Simple ” it brought back my first visit, and 
how full of Lossie I was in that schoolboy time. And, mind you! 
I did not remember the non-Lossic part of that visit then nearly 
so clearly as it has come back to me since, while writing this. 
But 1 read on in “Peter Simple” and came to the old place 
and the explanation of flapdoodle. And I looked up at the little 
mirror on the table—there it stood as of old, on a little base of 
silver-work—^but tlie room I saw in it was empty, and when t 
had looked before 1 had seen a little girl—lialf shy, half bold 
—approaching circumspectly through scattered incidents of fur¬ 
niture. Dull and stony 1 sate, and dreamed tlirough what came 
back of our childish talk, till I came to the end, and my memory 
of the little girl used the words I remembered her using again 
so well—her last words to me as hope died in my heart, as I 
fought the waters in vain. “ Mind you recollect-” 

Yes—I would try hard to keep that promise. But it was so hard 
not to grieve. If only the tears could come, and I might feel 
less like a dry wood-chip, aching. 

As I write this for myself, not for you, I shall add now some¬ 
thing you will not understand; an odd experience of a mind 
strained by sore tension, not self-controlling, but forced to take 
its course by stray impulses, coming Heaven knows how! As 
my memory came to “ Mind you recollect,” Lossie’s knock at 
the door followed, and she came in and brought again exuberance 
of life, and the idea that all the blinds had been drawn up and 
the sun had come out. I could almost hear again the stimulated 
singing of the bird. The effect upon me was that I broke into 
a torrent of tears;—not the very first perhaps that I had shed 
since, but the first of relaxation, almost of luxury. Grief had 
a new form that I could welcome, and I was an aching wood- 


chip no longer. I was grateful for that memory of a girl with 
\sunny hair blown across her brow and long lashes to gray-blue eyes 
^^at looked so seriously at the boy that once was me. And that 
jjJ^l^hing that stood there still, in my memory, finishing that 
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peppermint drop, was Janey, my wife that was gone; that I could 
see and hear no longer; that I had lost touch of in that dark and 
dreadful sea. 

I could say none of this to my father-in-law. It would only 
make him talk about the Choir Invisible and how the dead were 
really with us still, only they w<‘Von’t. lie had found eonsolatioii 
among Positivists many years before, and had eounnitte<l himself 
so often to the sufficiency of Comte to a well-regulated iniud, 
during a period of liappy exemption from homoihrusts of Death, 
that he could not well surrender at discretion Ix'cause lu‘ was 
hard-hit in his first general engagement. He was (if a person 
who has not gone much into these matters may venture on such 
an explanation) an example of a Christian who had endeavoured 
to strain off the teachings of Jesus the Nazarcnc from the seimi 
and the dregs of the World and the Churches, and had never 
been able to decide on the mesh of liis strainer. He and 1 and 
Janey had often talked vaguely on the subject, and he always 
seemed to mo to be endeavouring to find a sieve that would let 
Christ through, and keep the Miracles out. Do w'hat he would 
the Resurrection slipped iiast. The stone that was rolled away 
from the Sepulehro broke a hole in the mesh, and the (Jadareno 
Swine found it out and came through with a rush, ami then 
a new sieve had to be provided and the whole operation rep<*a1e(]. 
There was one thing clear, that due account had to be taken 
of what the Laws of Nature would permit. And though Mr. 
Spencer didn’t include them in his own Legal acquisitions, it 
was very well known that they were pretty well known in All»e- 
marle Street. But personal application (so to speak) for a ref¬ 
erence to the original Codex of Nature having led to no produc¬ 
tion of an attested copy, poor Mr. Spencer was thrown back 
on choosing between the interpretations of the churches (or 
rather on interpretation of some Church) and pure Negation, 
unless some form of compromise could be effected. Tie had schemed 
to find satisfaction in Comte, though I never could trace out. its 
source. His continued adhesion under strain I felt did him credit, 
and I did not want to disturb it. So when he came into the 
library, and read my thought in my face, I gratefully acci'i^tcd 
the way he held my hand and looked at mo as sufficient recogni¬ 
tion of the past, and let me go on to other matters. He had some¬ 
thing on his mind to tell me. 

“ You’ve seen Dr. Thorpe, of course, Joseph,” said he. 

“ No, only my partner and his family so far. I only came home 
yesterday evening.” 
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** You were good to come to us first,” he said. "But the Doc¬ 
tor will want to seo you as soon as you can go. Of course you 
got my letter ? ” 

“No, indeed—no letter has come. What is it?” For I was 
alanned, naturally. 

“It is less serious tlian wo anticipated,” said he, leaving me 
still in complete ignorance, in his anxiety to minimize somo evil 
ho had to tell. 

“ But what is ? Whai is ? Do for Heaven’s sake, dear Padrone, 
tell me all about it.” This is a name I used to call him by. When 
it began I forget. 

“ I wrote a long letter to Milan to tell you all about it. You 
recollect those pajicra you sent me—the Dumfries and Kincard¬ 
ineshire Bank smash? Well! It appears that poor Tliori)o was 
one of three Trustees for a large sum in Bank Shares. He had 
completely forgotten it or never knew it. The dividends were 
regularly paid into a Bank. The other Trustees died—one in 
St(‘pney Workhouse infirmary ; the other I believe was a Mis¬ 
sionary on the Niger, and .a tribe he was converting dined off him. 
Anyhow, tlio matter wasn’t properly looked after. And so it went 
on for thirty years. An Archdeacon’s widow, who was tlie party 
coneerned, ri'ceived her diviilends and asked no (luestions. And 
there were the shares still standing in the names of the three, 
Thorpe being the only survivor, and the estates of the others nil.** 

“But the upshot. Padrone, the upshot? The Doctor never can 
he held liable for this money! ” 

“I’m afraid!” said Mr. Spencer. “I’m afraid!” And hav¬ 
ing made his communication, my father-in-law retired into, his 
shell of caution, and would say little more on tlio subject. 

“Wliat’s all this. Doctor, about the Dumfries Bank?” was my 
first question to Dr. Thorpe next day, asked as early as I could 
got to him to ask it, a sliort preliminary for greeting being dis¬ 
counted. 

“ Money matters, Joe, money matters,” said he. “ Money mat¬ 
ters don*i matter. Don’t let you and me fret about them.” 

“But how much money is it that doesn’t matter in this case?” 

“ Never mind, Joe. It will be all right in the end. How did 
you leave the Poet ? ” 

“ Oh, hang the Poet! At least, I hope he’s all right. Of course 
I’ve heard nothing of him for three weeks. But how much is 
the money? Do tell me about it. Doctor.” 

And thus urged he told me aU about it. It was fifteen thou- 
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8and pounds, neither more nor less, for which the failure of this 
Bank had made him legally liable. It was money held in trust 
for a relation, under a marriage settlement be bad proU^sted against 
being forced into wben be was quite a young man. Ho had 
been under the impression for some twenty yoatvS past that tho 
Trust was wound up; and had any change in the disposition 
of the funds been mad(^ lie must have known, ns his signature 
would have been required. But tho dividends had calmly found 
their way to Coutts’s through all that long time, and tho Indy who 
was their lawful owner had received them and i)romot,ed Chris¬ 
tianity among the Jews with them, and ri'stored some old churches 
io a condition they had never been in before, for a long time 
past there had been (so said jiropliecy post actum) auspicious that 
the Bank was sluiky; and now all that ovoryl)ody would liavo 
said, had hii spoken out the secrets of his prophetie heart, had 
come exactly as he so cousideratiily refrained from saying it, and 
tho Bank had suddenly gone smash. The worst of it was that 
the Doctor was liable as a shareholdiT in the Bank, and tho 
liability was not limited. Tlad hn only had to settle with his 
cestui qui trusts it would have been easier; but ho and his follow 
shareholders had to face the liabilities, and, to be brief, the Doctor 
was Bankrupt. 

** T don’t blame anybody, Joe,” said he, “except my family, who 
took their part in flailing and thwacking and drubbing and hoot¬ 
ing a young man of my then age, five-and-thirty years ago, into 
a position he did not understand the rights of, and for which ho 
was totally unfitted. I simply acquiesced in what scemc:d to mo 
then a mere formality, a kind of good-natured courh'sy to a rela¬ 
tive. I had no idea I was going security for anytliing, and I 
soon forgot all about it. I haven’t, for twenty years cerlainly, 
been asked to sign any document which would remind me this 
Trust existed. In fact, I thought the whole thing had come to 
an end long ago. The last document I signed probably was a 
request to pay all dividends into my cousin’s account at Coiitts’s. 
The other two trustees seem to have died and made no sign— 
probably they too had forgotten all about it. Spencer says tho 
legalities were improperly managed. Very likely! They often 
are. Bnt that’s no consolation. What does it matter to inn whether 
those Joint-Stock Bank Shares were a permissible investment 
under the settlement? It comes to tho same thing in the end. 
I am the sole holder of fifteen hundred ten-pound shares in a 
smashed Bank, and am liable for my share of its creditors’ claims, 
and also for the fund 1 had in Trust to its actual owner. Spen- 
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cer aays I shall have my claim as a shareholder as well as my 
liability. But that is a will-of-the-wisp 1 Take your hands out 
of your sleeves and open your lii>s and don^t glare, dear old Joe. 
It doesn’t really matter. All will come right in the end.” 

I suppose the Doctor’s stage-direction to me applied to what 
an Italian would have called an analogous attitude on my part, as 
3 sat facing him in his old chair that turned on its axis. I 
transferred each hand to its breeches pocket, suppressed the glare, 
and spoke. 

“ What is the end? The Bankruptcy Court? ” 

“I believe I shall have to attend at that Court and make affi¬ 
davits. And Poplar Villa will he put up for sale. Probably 
Nolly and Vi and Loss will buy it and its contents and let 
me remain on as a caretaker. I wonder if the court compels sale 
by Auction—^blest if I know! ” And the Doctor took a very long 
lunch, and seemed to enjoy both it and his prospects. 

“ But,” he went on, " that's not the end I was referring to.— 
When that will come 1 don’t know. Probably all will be much 
Tighter tluin anything we can imagine within a reasonable time, 
say a million years. Then we can settle down comfortably to the 
enjoyment of Eternity.” 

“All right, Doctor. But what do the others say about it?” 

“ Vi lays claim to having predicted it. But she doesn’t appear 
to be quite clear about the circumstances. She regards it as a 
moral lesson to people that don't have marriage settlements. Nolly 
looks forward with professional zest to getting me a first-class 
certificate, and then placing his whole income at my disposal. 
His wife Maisio opens her eyes as wide as Portland Place and 
says why not? She can always find time to sign cheques, she 
says, and Nolly can always go to her for money. She’s given 
him a book full of signed chwiues to anticipate demands, and is 
under the impression that if he overdraw's he can %vrite a cheque 
for the amount and send it to the Banker.” 

“Bony knew nothing about this.” 

“ Why should he, if he didn’t happen to sec Spencer ? ” 

“ Isn’t Aunt Izzy dreadfully upset ? ” 

“She is. I think she knows something has gone wrong about 
money, and is much concerned. But what she thinks it is, I don’t 
know. Nor does Nolly. You know Nolly and his wife are com¬ 
ing to-night?” 

I didn’t, but they were, and came. Also Aunt Izzy appeared 
in due course, and we went in to dinner. Nolly’s wife Maisie 
rather justified the way some of their friends described them 
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as Nolly and Dolly. One had an impression that, if one could 
devise a plausible pretext for the search, one iniKlit find the end 
of a wire somewhere, which would open and shut her eyes. Sh <3 
kept up her old intimacy witli Jeannie, and was Aunt Maisio 
at Cheyne Row. Little Plixio had christened her most porten¬ 
tous daughter after her, a daughter whose legs w'(;rc waxen half- 
Wellingtons, pulled on to a core with a strange flavour, and 
Bony and 1 used to laugh about the likeness. 

It was after dinner and had come to real home-grown pen<-hos 
off the enfl wall of the garden, when Aunt Izzy beeamo invested 
with her old dim gonicel remote air, noticed by J-iossie, and thus 
addressed her brotiier across the table. 

“I’m sure, Randall, you must recollect our second cousin Sarah 
Carmich.ael-Jackson, that married Archdeacon ’Phrelfall of IJah's- 
wick in Somersetshire. Not Kate (3armichacl-Jackson. Slui had 
a hare-lip and never married, but Sarah.” 

The Doctor assented to Sarah, and Aunt Izzy proceeded. “ Well, 
dear. I’m afraid she lost a great deal of mon(\v, l)(*cause I re¬ 
member when I "was a girl there was always a botluT.'ition about 
her settlement money, and I r<?membcr it was all put in tlu? Dum¬ 
fries and Kineardiiiesliirc Bank, and now the newspajxT says a 
Dumfries and Kincardineshire Bank has smashed uf). Sarah was 
a rather bony girl with a slight limp, and they say she had a 
short temper and led the Archdeacon a life. But her cvjusin Lady 
Penelope Carmichael-Jackson, etc., etc., etc.” 

And Aunt Tzzy broke loose among the well-connected, and had 
a high old time. The Doctor didn’t interrupt her. “ I’ll try to 
explain to-morrow,” said he. “ I shall have to wriU'. her a letter 
under her eyes-.” 

Memory cheats me now, and slips away. I cannot bring her 
to book. This is almost twenty-five years ago, remember! Then 
how come I to recollect all the incidents I am narrating? The 
answer is that I don’t, if you mean remember every word, every 
gesture; every thought of my own, every cough of my neighbour. 
No part in my tale is quite true in that sense. But then none 
is false. I recollect the substance by gusts, and the above visit 
at the Doctor’s was a gust that blew steadily. 

After this the puffs of wind are very intermittent and only 
now and then raise a ripple on the surface of the puddle. The 
surface is but little ruffled until the return of Lossie, who with 
her husband got to Rome in the October following, and remained 
there over Christmas. They then took a villa near Sorrento, and 
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bcinp: kept reassured about the Doctor’s affairs by carefully writ¬ 
ten letters, were persuaded not to risk exposure to the north and 
to remain at Sorrento till the following April. 

Now anybody would have thought Beppino would have rushed 
south to meet his sister. But he didn’t. Ho wrote her most 
affectionate letters, which delighted her, many of which she sent 
on to me, to show mo what a darling the Poet was, aiid how 
true and affectionate. But though he was always going next week, 
h(i iKivor went until the ensuing Master, when he contrived to 
interfere with a visit of Lossie to riorence by taking it into his 
liead that he ought to ace Borne at Easter in the iiitcircst of 
Art. He wrote to her at this time: “For T, so I say, am a 
Poet. Boman nature, believes that I know it.” And he cer¬ 
tainly went to Borne, and Lossie and her husband and children 
met him there, and stayed on to be with him. But it made 
them so late that Sir Hugh could not possibly stop on for 
Florence; and Lossie did not care to go alone, and also was 
anxious to be with her Father again as soon as the spring was 
warm enough for the children. This seems trivial detail, but 
has a bearing on my story. It is quite possible that had Los- 
sie gone to Florence, some doings of Master Beppino’s there would 
have come out which would have seriously affected the current 
of events. As it w'as, the whole party arrived early in May at 
Chariug Cross Station, where I mot them, and Lossie cried over 
me in the station without disguise. I can feel her arms round 
my nock still, and Hugh’s great strong hand that took mine 
and trembled as he pressed it; and the same face, grayer now, 
that I had seen in the mirror at Oxford, with the same look 
on it. “ Oh, my poor boy!—my poor boy! ” cried Lossie. “ All 
alone! ” 

But no! Now I come to think of it, she did not say the last 
two words. Yet she and I thought them in such unison that it 
came to the same thing. 



CHAPTER XLVI 


Loasio—Sho has no patience with Dr. Thorpe’s victim. Deppino and Miss Fuller 
Perceval. A inystorimia letter from ITorenco. Deppiiio'w oxphuiiiti.on. The 
Cenotaph in rortugiil. Joe carries the Turk past the Doctor’s library door. 
O Crave! Whore is thy Victory V 

That was a rijiplo of Iht* Motnory pool. Tlio lU'xt oao 

brings back a talk with Los.sio in tlu* old fxardoii at i’oplar Villa. 
It is a perfect evening in Jiiiu*. and dinner is io bo over so 
late, pl('as(\ that wo may init lose the stinset. And wo arr' not 
losing; it. Wo have bo('n watcriiiK the plants, and the smell of 
the water is sweet in the frreat heat, and ini.ves witli the soc-nt 
of the new-mown hay. And the rliytlimie riiif? of the scythe, of 
Samuel, growirifr over thinner and thinner, sinfrs llnv sfui^ I 
know so well, about a little hoy who picked st(‘winf? pears in 
that tree; and about a many thinRs that shall 1 k‘, hmji' y«’ars 
after, fresh in that boy’.g prown-up mind, an<l not all I'or^'otten, 
as I think, by J,<o.ssio. 

But of course I cannot guess how much of tlioso early days 
she remembers now, in tliat EJorence she faile<l to visit thtm, 
whore most likely she, will, as the phrase is, eiul her days. On 
that June evening .she remembered a good deal and talko»l about it. 

“Well now,” said sho, “you are an oblivious old Joe. You 
don’t mean to say youVo forgotten that?** 

“ Forgotten what? ” 

“ Kiss your uncle Joe, Poppy, and call him an old slow-coach. 
Why, of course, when Kolly lost his pot snakt;, and you and ho 
went all along the road asking about it at every house. And 
old Mr. Tromlott went round and complained to the Police,” Poppy 
was the little girl. She dutifully obeyed her mamma, and her 
uncle J’oe can still shut his eyes and think of it with pleasure. 
She called me an Oat-oat-oats. 

“ Of course I recollect that. Loss,” said I. “ Old Mr. Tremlott’s 
flute wouldn’t blow next day, and when he took the top joint 
off, the snake’s head stuck out and waggled, and wouldn’t hold 
still for him to get it on again. He came round here wild with 
terror, and Noll and I went back with him and captured the 
serpent.” 
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“ Oh, dear—the heat! ” said Lossie. “ It^s as hot as India I ” 

" Come I say, Loss! Draw it mild! ” 

“ Well—as hot as India when the thermometer’s the same. 
No! It’s worse. At least, it’s worse in London. The air’s so stuffy. 
JJon’fc let Miss Hesprez quite choke you. You dear, good, patient 
uncle Joe! Leave off kissing your uncle, Poppy! it’s too hot and 
sticky for anything. Come off!” And Lossie rescued me from 
lier daiigliter’s clutches, and sat down opposite me on some of the 
hay-crop. She sat there, just like her old self, filled out and 
rounded, with her hands round her knees like the schoolgirl of 
twenty years ago. There was the hair-bracelet just as formerly, 
but fitting a little tighter. 

‘‘ How nice it is,” said she, that we’ve still got the Villa. 
Just think what it might have been if we hadn’t all been so 
rich. Fancy an auction at Poplar Villa.” It was a gruesome 
idea, and wo shuddered. “ But that’s all safe, at any rate. Hugh 
says it’s all right, because poor old Lord Fitzbroughton is sure 
to die long before the Bank affairs culminate. And you 
know when that happens Hugh will come into a lot of 
property, though ho won’t have the title. I’m glad of that, but 
sorry we shan’t got the old place—Stoats-Leaze, you know. It’s 
just like Chesney Wold, and I should have liked it. But I don’t 
understand the details about the Bank.” 

“ The details arc easy enough. Don’t you sec it’s like this-” 

“ Go on and tell—only don’t say assets and liabilities, or debit 
and credit, because I never know which is which. Yes, my precious 
pet! You shall go to sleep on Mamma, and squeeze up. Only 
you really ought to bo in bed, ducky! ” And Poppy’s mamma let 
her knees go, and accommodated the applicant. 

^‘All right. Loss! It’s very simple. The creditors arc to find 
out how much ean be screwed out of the Doctor, and we four 
have guaranteed the amount. Wc shan’t have to square up till 
the shareholders have done wrangling. Hugh wants to pay my 
share. But I can’t be kept out of it and Maisic’s father get in 
—if I know it! The Doctor was always like my father—one of 
jny fathers, I should say.” 

The grave gaze of Lossie’s eyes as she sat there in the sunset 
light, with the stray uncontrollable lock of hair stirring in the 
sunset wind, reflected, I know, what the recollection of my own 
Father showed in mine. 

“Poor dear old Joe,” said she, after a moment’s silence. And 
then resumed the conversation reflectively: 

He was a good, creditable old Earl to behave like that. You 
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know I was hero the Jay lie cumc. Of course Papa said it was 
quite impossible at lirst. Put the old boy was so urgent, saying 
that all his property was no use to him if he was to be rnado 
miserable for life—and he certainly would if Or. Thorpe, whom 
ho had revered all the thoughtful half of his life, was put up 
to auction. So, as 1 understand, Nolly isn't to be allowed to 
contribute, as a set-off. Wake up, Popsy darling! She ought to 
be in bed by now, it’s so late. You may carry her up to Nurse, 
dear Joe, for a treat, if j^oii like. She won’t wak<\ I know. Nurso 
will put her to bed without waking her. She did the other night.” 

“ Wliy not let well alone? She’s sleeping like a top. What nmro 
can you have? The others will be back soon.” For the two elder 
ones and a cou])le of cousins who were staying here with Aunt 
Vi hud gone to an afternoon party with that aunt as guardian. 
“Lot’s keep her till they come hack. She’s such a treat.” 

“ Yes—Ihey’ro delicious when they’re asleep. Put when they’ro 
awake, they’re Turks.” So the Turk slept on; now and then, 
as I judged by a movement of her lips, kissing some other Turk 
in a dream. 

“Pm afraid Papa is miserable about that dotestahlo Mrs, Threl- 
fall and her money. Oh no, Joe, it's no use trying to make 
me sorry for her. Pvc no patience with i)oople of that sort! ” 

“I admit that slio might have been nicer about it. Put it was 
no fault of hors. The fault was in the blessed sysiein of making 
every one a Trustee, whether or no. Tlowevcr, if the Bank pay.s 
ten shillings in the pound she/ll get baek half her money.” 

“But that won’t make Papa’s mind easy. He frets about it 
dreadfully. I’m sure that attack lie had on Thursday was caused 
by that horrible letter of hers. ^Preying on the widow and the 
fatherless,’ indeed! It’s her own fault if she’s a widow—.she wor¬ 
ried that poor little pot-bellied Archdeacon into his grave. Ami 
as for fatherless, when one’s fatlier i.s seventy-three when one’s 
horn, and one is sixty-eight oneself, how old would one’s father bo 
if he hadn’t swallowed a cork that blew into his tliroat out of 
a soda-water bottle at seventy-five, when one was two? Do the 
sum, Joe! 

“Si.xty and seventy’s a hundred and thirty. Six and five’s 
eleven. A hundred and forly-onc. But most likely she was re¬ 
ferring to her own children as the swindled orphans.” 

“ She—children! She never had any. Couldn’t have! She 
might have had rocking-horses, or packing-cases ; but she couldn’t 
have had children. My precious! ” Popsy had, I presume, kissed 
a Turk. 
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“ 1 wish 1 had been here when the Doctor had that attack on. 
Thursday. I can’t make out if it was more or less than tlio 
one I saw before I went to Italy.” 

“I’m afraid he was in great pain. I only came in just as 
lie was coming round. But that detestable woman’s letter was 
on the table and J know it was that brought it on.” 

“ Then I’m afraid it was worse. I wish something very pleasant 
would come about to counteract.” 

“ Well, you know, if this affair of Beppino and Miss Fuller 
Perceval comes to anything, that will be something pleasant.” For 
when Beppino returned with them in April, he had recommenced 
his attentions to Park Lane, with the additional advantage of 
his devotion having survived seven months’ separation. He was 
getting a good deal of credit lor this, especially with Lossie. 
“Fancy,” said she, “the dear child out there by himself pining 
for his love!” Fancy, indeed! It appeared (shortly after his 
retui'Ti) that he had a year previously offered his hand and heart 
to the heiress, and had made official application to the father. The 
latter had suggested that as his daughter was young, the genuine¬ 
ness of her sentiments should bo tested by separation; and that 
a winter in Italy would not do the Poet any harm. This ac¬ 
counted for Beppino’s readiness to go away with me—my pro¬ 
posal to take him was fortuitous, rather singularly so. He had 
corresponded intermittently with his adored Sibyl during the whole 
of his exile; but I suspect had engineered his desire to go to 
his sister at Sorrento as an excuse for delaying his return some¬ 
what beyond date. There did not. however, seem to have been 
any doubt in her father’s mind about his constancy. Perhaps 
a well-grounded faith in thousands a year prospective, and a hand¬ 
some allowance down, contributed to this. 

As this is not really a narrative, and it is an casement to 
me to bo disjointed, I will interleave an incident of Beppino’s re¬ 
turn, before I resume ray conversation with Lossie in the garden. 

Just after the party started from Rome to return to London, 
meaning to stop a day in Paris by the way, a letter came to Poplar 
Villa addressed thus, and bearing the Florence postmark: 

Illmo: Signore 

Signor Giuseppe Vance 
.Villa ThoppS 

Balhamm Ingbiltcrra 
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I naturally supposed this to bo intended for me, and broui^ht 
it away in my pocket. When I opoiu'd it, 1 was amazed to liinl 
a passionate love-liltor, written in very Tuscan Italian, and sij^nod 
■fino al tun Bramati.'isimo riiorno la tua addoloralissima Annunciu- 
iina. It bo^an “ Adoratissimo niio I5epj>ino,’' and I Jiad only to 
glance at the first and last words to see tliat it was not meant 
for mo. A moment’s further tlumght connected it with Ileppliut’s 
involuntary ado])tiou of my name. Ho had Ix'ou at some folly, 
or w'ickedness; and some Italian girl had been iluped or vic¬ 
timized by him. That was clcAir. Hut a natural reliietauee to 
read another person's letter prevented my making mysidf nuister 
of its <‘onteiil^?, as 1 might have done. T mielosed llu* letter haek 
to him at oriee, aiul was free t’roiu further temptation to look 
at it. I deienriijied, howe ver, 1o speak to him about it, and bill him 
that (though I had not read it) what I had heem niiable to avoid 
scKUUg wouhl retleet on him nidess ho conld furnish some ('xplaiia- 
tion. Ho anticipated int; in this, speaking about it without <'m- 
bnrrassment; but n('v<Ttlieless (I tli(»iiglit I noticed) eljoosirjg a 
moment to do so, when wo were al(a)o, and not likely io 1»(» 
interrupted. His explanation was as follows: He was writing 
a novel, in which he, had io supfdy l(»ve-lt!tters in Italian, writ¬ 
ten by a girl whoso liusband or ]ov<‘r had deserted b('r. Althotigli 
he had accpiired some Italian during his stay in Elonmee, still 
he %vas not able to manage the letU^rvS witho\it hc5l[), and he asked 
a lady whom ho had recently met, who w^as half English, half 
Italian, to write him one or two sainy)les. H(i bad ronglied oiie 
out in English and left it with her to translate for him, and 
for a joke had addressed it to himself; and she for anf)llier jokrj 
had signed her own name to the translation. Aninimdatiiia Tornn- 
buoni was her name (but her mother bad been an Englishwoman), 
and she w'as married to an eminent Italian avvoeato. “ You 
wouldn’t suspect Signora Tornahnoni of writing me a real I(*ve.- 
Ictter if you saw her,” said Beppino. “ Her daughter inlglit— 
only not very likely, as she’s just going to be married to a man 
named Draper.” It apiKsarcd very plaiisil)le, especially when 
Beppino produced a shoot of MS. of his novel eontaining 
an English version of the Italian letter, and showed the letter 
itself for mo to compare the two. “ Rut I say, Juvenco,” 
said ho, “I know you’ll be a dear good filler, and not say 
a word to any one, not even to Lossie, about the novrd. I do 
so want to keep it a secret till it’s finished.” Thi.s supplied a 
reason for his confidential way of speaking to me, and I was 
^uitc taken in at the time, and indeed felt that I had done 
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Heppino injusUce. “ I had no idea she would write off so promptly,” 
said he, “or 1 would have taken caro to impress upon her that 
kIic) really must direct to me by my real name. Of course if 
I hud been lierc it wouldn’t have mattered. lie had been say¬ 
ing a good deal about the absurd way in which Vance had been 
accej)le(l and Thorpe rejected by his Florentine fricuids. So thi.s 
HeiTJU'd i>lausiblc, too. I will now go back to Lossie, whom I 
have left in the garden. 

“That will bo something nice,” said she. “And he is so good, 
and.always has been. And he seems completely devoted to her, 
and she to him.” L(»ssio was looking at the sleeping Turk, luck¬ 
ily. So I had not to ke<'p my eoiintenanee in ehe«‘k under diffi¬ 
culties. IN'rhaps if she had look(‘d up :if mc' 1 miglil si ill have 
succeeded in doing so, by recalling the Lossie of old. on tluit V'cry 
grass'pateli, and liltk* Joey just the ag(* of the Turk, tliree-and- 
Iwenly years ago. 'PIk' image* eajue to me in time to hearten 
me uj) to say sornclhiiig, 1 forget what, in praise of the lleppino 
ho had changed into. 

“ Hut why did you say. Loss,” T continued, “if it comes to 
aiiytliing?—I was regarding it as settled.” 

“Oh—f only nu'ant that there are so many slips between tbc 
cup and the lip. Of course it is as good as settled. Tluy’ll be 
disgustingly rich, like me and Hugh. F think it is too bud, 
dear old boy! You’re the only one of us that isn’t as rich as 
Ora'sus.” And I^ossie looked up from the absorbing 'Park, and 
met my eyes, that said, “ \Vliot should T do with all the. gold, if 
I had it?” I had never a word to say, niul .said none. “ Oh, poor 
Joe—poor old Joe,” said she. “ How one is always in w^ant 
of Papa to say it will he all right in the end!” 1 re<*overed my 
voice. “It must Iki t'ither all right, or we be all nothing. That 
won’t hurt us I Just tliink what a lot of people are nut in exist¬ 
ence at all and never have been; ami are absolutely, serenely 
happy I They arc not in a position to give three cheers for non¬ 
existence, or r have no doubt they would.” But in spite of this 
absurd metaphysical excursion, T felt I wanted Hr. Thorpe’s re¬ 
frain, or the chord of the Waldstein. Lossie took no notieo of 
my nonsense. She paused as I tliought to nip tears in the bud; 
and then harked back, taking my unspoken speech for granted. 

“What would you have done with it, I wonder?” 

“Pvc made up my mind what I shall do wdth Janey^s settlement 
money—and Mr. Spencer quite agrees. I shall give it all to life¬ 
boats—every penny.” 
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But then how about the-” 

“The tiling on tho promontory?” For Lossio had hung firo 
over a coliiniii of marble I had told her T meant to place on tlio 
coast at San doaqnitn. “ 1 can manage that well eiiough.” 

“Joe dear! Before you settle it, do think about what 1 said. 
Make it twice as big and let me pay half, and only put my 
name in small in a corner—somewhere in a corner. It wouUl 
make me so happy. Just think, Joe! It’s over twenty years now 
since yon were The Boy, and I showed you and Joi'y the. black 
men pf*rishing by thousands, you remember?” 

“ Rather. Especially iK-cause wo never saw the black men, and 
Pve f<*ll sor<‘ about it ever since.” 

“N'‘ver mind! We'll iind them. They must bn in the house, 
and Poppy sliall show us them. Won’t you, ray precious darling? 
But, dr'ar Jo(‘. you will think al)out what I say, and let me in.” 

“ I flon’t think rianey will mind.” A passing puz/.Ie crossi^d 
Lossie’s face. 

“No—dear boy—Pm sure she wouldn’t have minded.” Rut [ 
was obstinate, “ I’m sure she won’t mind,” sai<l I, and I looked 
her full in tln' face. 

“Oh dear!” .said she, with a sort of gasp. “How Imjjpy one 
eonld b(‘ if you and Papa were right!” For Lossie knew her 
Father’s ideas; and that I to a great extent shared them; saw' 
(so to speak) tho sea he swam in, but dart'd not plungci in ber- 
self. I am not sure that she believed he was really afloat. She 
had once asked me if I didn’t think his notion about, the Ghost 
in the Corpse might not really bo a mere re-echoing of the 
religious teaching of his childhood. 

“ May lie not have thought St. Paul really meant what he said? ” 
said she. “ And may not that, and his own firm belief in tho Resur¬ 
rection of our Lord, have produced the sort of physical impression 
he speaks of, of being an Ego in a bottle? I think that’s how ho 
put it.” And I had replied to this that the impression was still 
stronger in Jancy, who had certainly not had a religious teach¬ 
ing like Dr. Thorpe’s in her childhood. She had been brought 
up by a mother who erased whatever she thought nonsense from 
the Evangelists—leaving only plain, honest, straightforward com¬ 
mon sense—and a father whoso con.stant critical analysis naturally 
trained his children to regard revelation as a curious open ques¬ 
tion. Yet Janey’s last words to me as the darknes.^ closed over 
us, and left me to hold an unresponsive hand with tho last of 
my failing strength, were spoken with confidence—not the con¬ 
fidence of mustered faith that rallies for a battle with doubt^ 
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but an easy certainty of a thing to be. Ilowevcar, I am travelling 
too far away from that ganh^n. 

You know,” I replied to Lo?sie’s last remark, “T always fed 
the Conditional Jiiood is disloyal to Janey, when she herself was 
BO cl<‘ar alxiiit il. So I pref<?r tJio Indicative. 1 liavo got to think 
that way. It is she and tlui Doctor have made me ” 

“Very well, dear Joe, it shall be your way. Janey won’t mind 
if you do. So you’ll let .me—lot, us—go halves in the column. 
You’v(! got tin: ground C’ 

“ I WTote to tli<‘ ahatlia, and got a Idler in Portuguese. You 
woul<ln’t 1)0 any the wiser if 1 showed it you. Hut 1 know 
what’s in it. Tlu;y can’t give up the fec;-siinple of any of their 
larul, but I may ])nl up the colmun almost anywher<! T choose, 

and it will be safe from molestation. 'rin*y will take charge of 

it. 'rile Idler says ‘nothing clianges here. 'Fhe sea rolls, and 
the shijis pass, ])ut nothing <di:inges. The SiMiher may rest secure.’ 
So il, shall 1)1' as you wish, bossit' dear! Tliat sounds like a 
dinuer-warning. ISlay I carry Poi)sy?” 

1 might, anil T carried that unconscious scrap of soft, deep sleep 
into the hoii‘^e. I rernemher this all .‘^o well, as well I may! We 
go into the house ut) the little tliglit of stone steps that sticks 
out sideways from the wall, and J.ossie says take care of her 
head. And T take care of her head. Then in the iinssage we 

are met hy a tem])esi of oMi'r babies, just returning from the 

party. They hang on me and make me apprcliensive about her 
head. Vi says shr wouldn’t trust her with me if she was Lossie. 
Wi‘ ])ass the library door, as Aiine, the nurse, says Master has 
gone to his room. Hut the tempest surges up the stairs, and 
I convey the Turk safely to her ceueh, still sleeping profoundly. 
As we pass the Hector’s dressing-room. I notice that the door is 
on the jar. Ho may have soon finished his slight preparations for 
dinner and be ilownstaira all the time. Hut then why did he never 
come out, with all that racket of excited <•hil<I^eu in the passage'll 
It was not like him to let them jniss up to hed unkissed. The 
two mothers are too much behind time for anything hut immediate 
promptitude in dressing, and I don’t fancy what occurs to me 
crosses the mind of any one else. IFe may be ill, in the Library. 

They disperse to their rooms, aiul then I go <lown to the Library 
to see. No sound comes from the room to allay my anxiety, and 
I half lack eourago to oi)on the door. Hut he may be asleep. 

T say. “It's dinner time. Doctor,” bnt I hear misgiving in my 
owTi voici'. No answer comes, and T pas.s in. 

The Doctor is sitting in his old chair, whore I sat on his 
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knee and did Euclid. Ilis head rests on his hand, and when I 
speak he docs not move. I touch him and feel something amiss, 
and still he does not move. I go out, closinj? the door with absurd 
gentleness as if he slept. A servant is within call, whom 1 s<muI 
at once for medical assistance. Tlien 1 go upstairs again, and 
knock at Lossit/s door. She tliinks it is shoes, and says put them 
down outside. I reply, “ ft/s imi—Joe. I want you,” and she 
opens tlie door, pulling on a dressing-gown with a seared fi\e.e. 
She secs half of it at once. “ Then Papa’s ill,” slu; says. I 
say yes, and we go down to the Library. She goi's up to the 
motionless figure on th(' ehair, as I liad <lojie, and lays one linml 
on its shoulder, and says, Papa.” And then again, “ I'apa dear.” 
But there i.s iu» movement, and she lays her free* hand on tlu? hand 
that I can see even in the dusk is too white—and starts hack with 
a cry, an<l 1 prevent her falling. 

Then- is a step beliiad us, and it is her husbaiul—I am not 
quite unconscious of a hind of relief at the presence of tlu) great 
.strtMig man lluit has seen so many die. H«i takes Lossie from me, 
and I go upstairs to tell Vi—breaking it by a faMion of a dan¬ 
gerous attack—and to ytreverit the children knowing! Time luiough 
for that next day! f rtmemU'r every detail. 

It is too lat*'—f'ven for injections of morphia—hut it is as well 
to try. Trying only eonfinns its uselessness, and nolhiug is left 
for us now but the miscrabhi activities that <lrag so heavily on 
the hearts of survivors. And then we say, and try to believe, 
that it is good to have to ex<;rt oneself. Wo all <lo so, e.xcept 
Violet, who brejilvs down. Slie is not a stnmg character, like her 
sister, who after the first shock is white, Imt resolute. Many things 
have to be done, and done promptly, and I stay on till late into 
the night. Then at last Lossie is prevailed upon to go to bed. Sho 
dares not go to alt'Cp, she says, for fear of waking. Hugh and 
I look at the sleeping children for a respite, and then I go away 
towards the dawn, just breaking over London. 

I do not care to accept the offer of a four-wheeler cab to take 
me, slower than I could walk, to a place I do not want to go 
to, for a sum the driver knows I should bo ashamed to pay him 
at the end of the trip. I shun its damp and mouhly inner life, 
its incapable lurching, its windows that will neither come up 
nor stop up, its woc-begonc one-horse power! I walk on through 
the sweetness of the morning, and think if the Spirit released 
from the Body were given a chance to return, what choictj would 
it make? Would it shrink, as I did from that cab, and drink in 
the ether of a new life, as I drank in the smell of the now- 
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mown hay? And I walk on in a strange state of mind that I 
can only describe as wondering if ray fixed belief is really true. 
True or false, it was Jancy and the Doctor had made it. 

In a few days I was looking down into a new-made grave at 
.a brass plate on which was the inscription “ Randall Thorpe—Born 
1806, di(;(l 1875.” And I said to Hugh as wo walked together from 
the Cemetery, preferring to discard the black coaches, “He was 
to me all a father could be, and more than most fathers arc to 
any son.” But the memory of my dear old Daddy was none the 
less in my mind, that I was able to think thus of my beloved 
old friend. 

And then as the undertakers died away to the beer-shop, and 
left “0 Death, whore is thy sting? O (Iravo, where, is thy vic¬ 
tory?” to speak for itself, his own words, like the Chord in the 
Waldslein, rang in my mind again and again, “ Leave it all in 
Clod’s hands. All will be right in the end.” And when Hugh 
and I got home, wo found that Violet had been much dissatisfied 
wilh “the way things had been done” and implied that such 
miscarriage was <lne to some conspiracy of Atheists, not specified 
by name, but rampant. 



CHAPTER XLVII 


Joe’i* absence from Bcppino’s tvedding. Vulgarity. Banality. Another letter 
from Florciicu. Jeauiiie dotfcta a faint snioll of a Devil. But Bt'ppiuo gcta 
bis letter. 

Ip I were to note that Peppino married his heiress in due course, 
I should have done all that is needed for conaecutiveiicss. As to 
why I did not go to his wedding, it was ostensibly beenuao I 
was compell<’d to go over to Paris on business the day U^fore; but 
actually for reason.^ which shall appear after 1 have stirred up 
my M('mory pudtllc to .s<)c if anything comes to the surface about 
that expensive eon'inonial. 1 don’t know whether the intense 
absence of Vulgarity, or the price of tlie Orchids, lias the first 
place in ray rceollection. The latter were at very high quota¬ 
tions; but 1 think 1h(* reason I recollect them, is because Lossio 
alluded to tho pain it would give to be cauteri/.('d for one if 
you had it on tho ti]) of your nost\ SIkj and I sympathized over 
Orchids, or rather antipathized in chorus. We wen? in a minority, 
and indeed hardly accounted worthy of scorn. 

I realized during tho period in which I looked forward tf> wit¬ 
nessing tho wedding, that I was about to bo inducted into a higher 
end purer atmo.spherc. The absence of vulgarity was anticipated 
and insisted on with denunciatory vigor; and J always felt when 
this was done in my presence that I was being pointed out as a 
painful example. I might be improved by my incidental hoist 
up Olympus, but should certainly backslide wljcn let alone. It 
was no small consolation that Lossic was my companion in de¬ 
pravity—she being really as bad as myself. However, we could al¬ 
ways admire prices, so Beppino told us about them that wo might 
not be out in the cold. But he spoke over our heads to our superiors 
about the exquisite subtlety of the design of tho Venetian lace 
Sibyl was to wear, adding details of date in an undertone for them, 
not for us. We received as little quarter in Art matters from Bep¬ 
pino.as we did in religious ones from Violet. Reasons why, for 
this, were quite beyond my grasp. I don’t know what cither of us 
had done to provoke it. 

Well thenl—although I did not go to the wedding, Beppino 
and Sibyl were married. The affair came off in Somersetshire 
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at Parrottsdown, where Mr. Fuller Percevars country house was, 
in a Parish Church, which, though not large, is a perfect speci¬ 
men of Tudor—at least it was then; but it has been judiciously 
restored since, I believe. They enjoyed the advantages of a full 
Choral Service, and of absence from Hanover Square. The wed¬ 
ding was implied to have scored heavily by not being at St. 
Ceorge’s—it was even suggested that it took place in the country 
in (jrdor to avoid that saint. A good deal of trouble was always 
btdng taken to dotlge banality. But when turned out at the 
door it came in at the window. I believe the Orchids were a 
case in point, being denounced as banal by an opposition bride, 
who flatly refused to have anything to say to Orchids and would 
have nothing l»ut roses all through. If you search among the 
new varieties of Floriculture that appeared about ’76, I think you 
will fuul a rose called the Barclay Bollasys, and an orchid called 
the haulier Perceval. I saw tlie latter—it was like a lobster-claw 
hooked by its point to a gangrene. Both were christened as results 
of tJiese w<!d(lings. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Thorpe’s orchids have nothing to do 
with my story? No, they haven’t. But banality has, indirectly. 
For when Italy was proposed for their wedding-tour, Bcppiiio arose 
and denounced that land of Cook’s tourists as quite out of date, 
“(lood (le«l,” he exclaimed, Childn Harold’s Pilgrimage—Sam 
Kogers—oh law! ” And Miss Sibyl had joined chorus—having 
evitb'nlly had the proper attitude indicated to her. It did not 
lualter to the family whether the happy turtle doves went to 
Florence or Avignon, whieli was the final choice. Mr. Fuller Per¬ 
ceval was not in a position, owing to his life having been passed 
at incH'ts of hounds, and in shooting over properties, varied with 
the curious interlude of being a Warming Pan in the House, to 
dispute his daughter’s authority on belles le.ttres, beaux Arts, and 
80 forth. So when he began, apropos of Florence, “ But I thought 

Ruskiu-” he was stopped by an appearance of amused despair 

on Sibyl’s faet*; and two outstretched, out-thrown hands, surren¬ 
dering all points, but appealing as it were to Heaven and the 
jiublie to state a ease for some other court. “Really—dear Papa 
—Riiskin!” said she. Beppino turned round appealingly to mo 
with n smile of pity and tho slightest shrug. For I was dining 
at tho Park Lane palace by invitation—the only time I ever was 
in tlie house, by tho way!—and had put my foot in the Arts, 
tlie Chnee, and Political Life, all tho evening. Beppino only 
gave me half his shrug, remembering in time what an Ishmacl 
1 was; and passed on the romaluder to a poor accidental gentle- 
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man who had Bomdiow got asked hy mistake; and who was so 
glad to bo allowed insido the conversation that ho became quite 
vociferous. 

So it was decided that Florence was banal and Cook’s-tourist 
—a new adjective—^but that Avignon wasn’t; at l<'ast not yet I 
It would be very soon, but we could go there for a little. 

Now if all this had happened in the beginning of next century 
(how near it is now to tho end of the nineteenth!)—it woiihl 
havfj been quite, as I anticipated, in harmony willi the accepted. 
Happening over twenty-four years ago, it shows how hard Hcppiiio 
and his fiancee were to g(?L abreast of. They were inde<'d advanced. 

I was living at my own house now, as 1 had made the clTort 
and gone back .again after taxing Jloriy and his wife i»> the 
utmost pitch (so it seemed to me) of human patioru'c. My siep- 
mothcr had gone to her family at tho farm in Worexislershire. 
It woidd have been more convenient to me to go into chamlxTS, 
but 1 couhl not bear tho idea of moving anything .laiiey had 
left. Lossic and her husband ai\<l babies ami Imt foreign retinue 
Would have used tho bouse readily, and 1 should have liked it; 
but then bow about Poplar Villa, to which she clung as much 
as r (lid to my own lu»mo? Or rather, 1 should say, from dis¬ 
mantling whicli she slirank as much. I admitted to myself wlicn 
I had mailo thi* change, that it really mattered very litlle where 
one was—for tho rest of tho lime. That was (he way I put it. 
Tho time lias been, exactly reckoiunl, twenty-seven years. How 
long will it have beiui at the end of it? 

Wlien I got liomo from Park Lane very lati^ that night., which 
was in the spring not very long before Poiipino’s wedding, 1 
found a heap of letters awaiting me. I was very sleepy, and very 
ill-humoured as one sometimes is after an ill-chosen dining-out. 
I had drunk the hcist of champagne, had smoked a pricxjlcss cigar, 
had kept up a lying pretence that though I wasn’t in the confidence 
of Pall-Mall and Downing Street, there was no particular reason 
why I shouldn’t be, and had been ungrateful and beaten my host 
at billiards in the small hours of tho morning. But as soon as 
I got away, I felt I had been a round man in a square hole or 
vice versa; and resolved I wouldn’t have any more to do with 
Park Lane, or Park anything. Then I called myself a cur¬ 
mudgeon, and acknowledged that it was no fault of my hosts. 
After all, the.y could not be worldly at heart, or they never would 
have consented to this marriage. Then I bolted the top and bot¬ 
tom bolt, and put up the chain, and carried my hitters up into 
the back drawing-room, where 1 kept all my writing traps be- 
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cause Janey had hers there; and sat down at her own writing- 
table and turned up the gas. 

“Hullo!” It was I said this to myself. “Who’s writing to 
me with the Florence postmark? And why to Poplar Villa? ” For 
it had gone iJicre, and been directed on by Lossic. “ Why, of 
course,” J pursued, to myself, “it’s Beppino’s lady-correspondent 
again. Why on earth can’t he send her out a directed envelope, 
to start her ? ” But 1 was far too sleepy to solve the problem,— 
and I “ bothered ” all the other letters, and let them stay till to¬ 
morrow and went to bed. 

When the young man who (acting in conjunction with, or de¬ 
fiance of, my cook) ran my household in those days came in with 
my hot water in the morning, I was half awake listening to a 
Ihundfir-storin. “I’ips,” F said, “make less noise. I want to 
hear IIk^ Ihtimler.” For Janey used to enjoy listening to thun¬ 
der; and ov<ui if I had not always been partial to it myself, I 
should have enjoyed it for that reason. Pips said, “ Right, Sir,” 
and the clap eame like a great gun followed by musketry; and 
the rain, which had stood civilly waiting for the thunder to finish, 
cnnio down like Niagara. In a few minutes the household realized 
that water was coming in in an empty top room, and Pips had 
been shouted to by his master to clear that front gutter. I men¬ 
tion this incident to account to myself for not thinking of that 
letter the moment I woke. In fact it never recurred to me until 
I was at breakfast. 

“ Wliy on earth that Italian woman goes on firing away to the 
Poet I can’t imagine.” But I didn’t open the letter, and as there 
was a post-card from Lossie saying bo sure to come to dinner 
to-night, because Professor Absalom was coming, I didn’t send 
it back with explanations as I might have done. It would save 
mo writing a letter if I took it with me. Besides I could give 
it to Boppino personally if he was there, and avoid explanations. 
I couldn’t explain without letting ont about the Novel. 

“I hope you found your letter. Partner,” said Bony to me at 
the Works that morning, 

“What letter?” 

“Letter from an Italian lady—looked as if Lady Besprez had 
directed it on. She’d put the wrong number.” 

“That’s Jeannic, I knowl” 

“What’s Jeannie?” 

•.“Taking all that notice! You never saw it was from a lady, 
gave I know you better than that! ” 

I was:’—you got the letter, anyhow.” I had got the letter, and 
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explained that it wasn’t for me, but Beppino. I threw what light 
I could on the misdirection, giving Bnppino’s explanation in brief; 
but dwelling on the fact that I had seen Beppino’s MS. novel. I 
saw Bony again tliat afternoon, after lunch. 1 myself had lunched 
in the city. 

I say, Joe,” said he. “ Jeauiiie’s not happy in lu'r mind about 
that Italian girl. What Italian girl? Why, iliu Italian girl that 
writes letters to little Tliorpc.” 

“ I think it’s all right. You see, any other supposition makes 
B(‘p out such a monstrous liar. Besides, ho showi-il mo tlio MS. 
of the novel with ii blank left for tlio letter to come in. 1 n?nd 
the passage. ‘With a cry of des])nir Wilkinson staggered l)a(;k 
to the edge of the precipice. Tlie letter was ns follows:’ And 
then comes the si)aee he was going to write it into.” 

“ Well—I suppose it’s all right. But Jeaiinie don’t think so. 
What’s to lui the diameter of that first mover at Wainwright’s new 
shop—carries twenty-five h.p.—a hundred and sixty revs-" 

“Make it a sixteenth too much. But, I say, Bony dear— 
please ask Jcannic to say nothing .about the Novel—he wants it 
to b<3 a great surprise. It’s an Otto-Crosslcy, isn’t it?” And wo 
plunged into engineer's details, and forgot the, letter. 

I went to dinner, in response to Lossie’s invitation, early enough 
to have a game with the children ami give a clockwork bear to tlu; 
Turk. She did not show the prowess of her race, for wdu-r! the bear 
was wound up and ran about in search of prey she wept. However, 
she became reconciled in the end, and took the bear to bed with 
her. 

“You arc so good with the children, Joe,” said Lossie, when 
I came dowm at six-thirty o’clock very much towzlerl and well 
splashed, for we had finished up with a bathing scvme. The besir 
was not allownnl in the bath, but was put on the shelf, too high 
for us to reach till we were quite dry and had said our prayers. 
We said them too quick in consequence. 

As I descended to rejoin Lossie I saw Beppino coming up the 
long flight of steps to the street door. He let him.self in with 
his latch-key, and was going straight upstairs wh(,‘n 1 ran 
out and intercepted him. lie was in an awful hurry—had 
to be at Park Lane by eight—was it anything particular? 
No—it wasn’t, it was only a letter from his Florentine corre¬ 
spondent, Annunciatina what’s-her-name. Catch hold! And he 
caught hold and went upstairs. But I thought the way in which 
ho said, “Ha—^who—hoi Whose handwriting’s that—^Lossie’s?” 
had a sound of misgiving. I ascribed it to a fear that she might 
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prosecute enquiry, and find out about the precious Novel. So I 
resolved to say nothing to her. She asked no questions about why 
I wanted to catch Beppino, and indeed wo had no further con¬ 
versation, for the sound of a Turk howling was heard, and sho 
Tuslied upstairs to tho rescue. I heard after that the bear had 
tumbled out of tho Turk’s bed, and she had awakened and found 
herself alone, like Psyche. 

After a very pleasant evening I started for homo witJi Professor 
Absalom. But as another storm was threatening T said good-bye 
to him and walked home quickly. As I crossed over the old bridge 
the first big warm drops of the coming torrent were spotting tho 
pavement and drying up rai>idly. They would not, soon. On 
arriving at Bony’s houses I sjiw a light in his smoking-room win¬ 
dow and was just thinking should 1 go in, when 1 hoard dcannie’s 
voice calling out “ Comer liouso.” Tho ca’e, which had overshot 
its mark, had first 1o bo convine(?d, then to surrender tho point 
roluetantly, then to turn ro\md deliberately and come back. Just 
come from Oireus-Road,” said she, as I helped her out. ** T shall 
catch it from Bobby for being so late. Yes—I know half-a-crown’s 
enough. Never mind.’^ The hansom evidently jm’fcrred the three 
eliillings. Jeannie turned round to me instead of making straight 
for the door. “ That’s perfectly ridiculous about Wilkinson,” 
said she. 

“Wliat’s ridiculous?” 

“ About Wilkinson and tho precipice, Wlio over reads letters on 
tho <’dgii of precipices?” 

1 felt J hailn’t a strong case to meet tho question flashed at 
mo by siwh a beautiful face under a gas-lamp in the street with 
a big storm ponding. So T reserved my defence until Bony opened 
the d<wr. “ ITo—raining? ” said he. “ You’d better run, Joe. It’s 
going to bo a deluge.” But Jeannie was not going to have her 
point spoiled. “You agreed, Bobby, you know!” 

“Agreed about what?” 

“ About Wilkinson and the precipice.” 

“ Come along in—don’t stand outside. Who’s Wilkinson? Oh—■ 
I know I Yes, it was rum.” 

“But it was all written in with the rest of the manuscript,’* 
I said. “ And a blank left for the letter to come in. And he 
spoke to mo about it of his own accord—almost immediately- 

“ TIow immediately was it ? ” 

“ Oh—next day—^thc day after- ** 

“ Time enough to write a few words in. I don’t believe a word 
of it, Mr. Vanoc.” She always called mo Mr. Vance, and 1 called 
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her Mrs. Mac, for short. Wo had never JeannieVl and Joc’d, but 
1 don^t exactly know why. 

“ But, iny dear Jiklrs. Mae,” I cxeliiimcd, indigmantly, ** you are 
making? Beppino out such an awful character!” 

“When it’s women, some men are!” qiiolh Jeannie, enigmat¬ 
ically, bui none the less clearly. 

“Here’s the rain, Jot—cut along! Good-night!” Thus Bony; 
and I called out good-night, and ran for it. Ami as I closed my 
own street door and shut the deluge out, 1 repeated to mysedf that 
when it w.is vvoimm some men wore. I could not help seeing 
that in this case it probably was women, and possibly B<‘|)pino 
was. TTowev('r, I took the next opportunity of impressing on 
Jeannie that I wished her to say nothing to Lossie of the Novel, 
about whieh, by tiio way, my incredulity gnav greattT the more I 
thought about it. 



CHAPTER XLVIII 


Beppino's illnesB. Lobbio starts tor Avignon. A distingnished author’s funeral. 
Joe meets nows of yet another death on his return to Chelsea. He has 
thrown away good grief on Beppiuo. .Why did Beppino want his child called 
Cristoforo? 

Rkppino nncl his wife loft for Avignon a day or two after the 
wedding. I'hoy did not, however, go straight there, because of 
tlio heat. I forget where they spent the six weeks or so before 
they got there. They then took so to the place that they wrote 
they might very likely remain till Christmas. They were quite 
at liberty to do what they liked and to go where they pleased. 
No young couple could have had less reason to anticipate a cloud 
in the clear horizon of their happiness. Youth, health, wealth, 
beauty, and fame—at any rate, as far as their own estimate went 
—what could be asked for more? But all these were as noth¬ 
ing; and the little cloud that was to blacken the whole vault 
of their heaven was there, invisible and confident. 

Would it have been so, I wonder, if they had gone elsewhere? 
Possibly. Also, possibly, the blow might have come a few weeks 
earlier, and poor Sibyl’s widowhood might have been unalleviated 
by what I think turned out in her case a substantial happiness. 
I know there are those who say that it is better that no memorial 
should remain of such a calamity as hers; that oblivion should 
bo encouraged to the utmost, and the young survivor left to build 
up a new life on the ruins of the past. I thought hers the more 
fortunate lot of the two. Her baby—a son—was born about eight 
months after his father’s death. Lossie was with her more or 
less throughout—from the moment when she started for Avignon 
on receiving the news of her brother’s illness to the time after, 
the baby’s birth, when its mother, terrified at first, had passed 
through a stage of reconciliation, to one of rapture. And she— 
I mean Lossie—thought with me that the child would be a gain 
to Sibyl in the present, and no obstacle to another marriage later. 
We were right. 

How much do I really recollect of his illiiess? Uot overmuch, 
rememhet in 1»^ 
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pa^i<Matcly to her—^tho only case, by-fhe-hyo, I ever knew of an‘j 
attraction between sisters-in-law. As I was often at Poplar Vi 11a i 
in the evening, I heard more than one of those letters—or chop-- 
pings from them—rend aloud by T^ossic. One evening when tho 
general had been detained (I think it was to investigate the mis¬ 
conduct of some young otlieers who had put an unpopular ensign in 
a sack) a letter camo from Sibyl to Lossie. Sh<j read it out to 
me ,and Nolly and his wife, who were also there, in tho merci¬ 
lessly unintelligible way people have of reading letters; only 
giving just as much as tliey choose, but gloating over the con¬ 
cealed intervals. I noliced on tho letter-back as slm hold it up 
that there was a postscript, rough \vrittcu, hut augured nothing 
from it. When she came to it, the cheerful voice that had beem 
reading an account of a delightful expedition to Vaucluse ended 
abruptly, and was followed by a short “ Oh dear " and attentive 
reading in silence*. “ B(*ppino ill,” she said. And then, after a 
moment more reading: “Oh dear—typhoid I—oh no, not tn>hoid. 
But what will x)oor Sibyl do, all alone ? ” 

, “Let’s have a look,” said Nolly, going across and taking tho 
letter from her. And then as ho read tho postscript Lossie said, 
“I shall go straight off to them at once—there’s a continental 
Bradshaw in the house,” and rang tho Ixdl for the servant. “ Oh 
no,” said Nolly, handing me the letter, “he’ll ho all right I You 
innstn’t think of going, Lossie! It would bo too absurd.” And 
,1 read it too, and joined chorus to tho same elFcct, Lossie rc- 
llected for a few seconds, and then said: 

“ Nolly and Joe—you’re all wrong. I’m going, that’s flat. You’ll 
your ej'^e on the children, Joe, when Hugh’s away. There 
lie.is—now see what he says!” And the General followed up tho 
^ck of his latch-key, and was made acquainted with facta and 
jg^yen the postscript to read. lie looked it through and then read 

il^d: 

■v,‘,“* Dr. Crozat won’t give an opinion about what it is—^hopes not 
^f^hoid—temperature four degrees above normal.’ Well, I should 
l^/we needn’t get in a fright about that—at least not until it’s 
it is typhoid. Typhoid takes its time. No, Loss—^you, 
think of rushing away on the strength of this. Wait 
^»...OT two!” 

dear—if I don’t go I shall he miserable—^think of that 
H^d^^ienced girl all by herself. It’s only a two days’ journey.’ 
:^ink what a lot of typhoid I saw that time at Hyderabad——”.' 
Lossie dear, he’ll be nursed all right, French doctors 
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fwlg. w)iy fiiurald y<m go? iei JToe—go—%oiii 
you^joe?" . ^ 

** In an hour—catch the night boat at Dover, and go straifidit' 
through.” I jumped at it. 

“Now, Ilugluo darling, arc you in your senses? It isn’t only 
nursing that’s wanted. It’s poor Sibyl, and keeping her spirits 
up, and forcing her to go to bed and rest, and all that sort of 
‘ thing. Joe’s a dear boy, but ts he the proper person?” We were 
obliged to consider this view, at least. 

“Then Joe must go with yon,” said the General. But Lossie 
trampled on this suggestion so vigorously that we had to surrender, 
“Yes—I rang,” said Lossic to the scivant. “Look in tho Gen¬ 
eral’s dressing room and bring down the great thick red b^k— 
you’ll see it somi wlit re there.” And when the contim utal Brad¬ 
shaw arrived it was arranged that Lossie, accompanied by Deur4e, 
her Froneli maid, should start early m^t morning for Avignon. - 
And as tho shops wouldn’t bo opened so eaily, Nolly and I went ’ 
out to purchase all the Br.ind’a beef-essence wc could requisition 
from the neighbouring chemists. Nolly was incredulous, and ; 
thought it nil a fuss about nothing. “ Sibyl’s been sticking a little •' 
glass thing they’ve got in his mouth,” said ho. “ lie’ll be all right ' 
in a day or two—you see if ho isn’t.” 

“I don’t know,” said I—^“biit I wish Lossie would have let vj 
mo go and stayed.” I didn’t, afterwards; and as it turned Ottt^ 
neither of ns went the next morning. For when Nolly and I 
returned, laden with Brand’s Essence, there was the General atw 
tho street door in an embroidered dressing-gown Lossie had made^^ 
him, smoking in the moonlight. “Come along in, boys,” aaii.l 
^ ho. “Loss certainly mustn’t go to-morrow, nor perhaps at aD.>^^ 
I’ve seen a lot of tvphoid. That time Lossie spoke of wo had half j|^ 
regiment down. And we never knew for a week and more whet* 
it was typhoid or not.” And wo went in and smoked, and 
General told us oonsolatory stories of superhuman rallies ag^^^ 

^ this disorder, which did credit to the vitality of the English 
f But for all that, in a very few days typhoid was cont 
. teiy serious case, and so forth. Nothing could keep Lossie 
'^ftnd the Brand’s Essence was travelled on after all. For 
iimo food was not what it is now, for tho railway travell^i 
‘ France or elsewhere. f s 

Then followed three weeks of bulletins—cither letters 
' iprams. It was all tho usual thing—the ups and downs—^the 
r gle of nature against fever—the not uncommon “ pronoumcedtj 
! of danger ” and the inevitable end. Less than four months 






into an early Kovember fog* to tell us that she had le^ 
pb^ir Sibyl in charge of her mother at the house in Park Lania^l 
Kbj^ of us (cither of her family or her husband’s) had travelled” 
ou^ both Sibyl and Losaie begging most earnestly that it shouldK 
be so. Lossic even stipulated that no one sliould moot them at^ 
the station, wishing to get her charge back to her own homo be» 
fore she saw any one. 

The funeral was in England; the body being embalmed and 
brought over at Sibyl’s desire. There was a considerable gath*^; 
bring at the grave, showing a literary appreciation of the deceased; 
quite out of proportion to what I thought the value of his works.. 
iSut I was glad to bo in the wrong, as I saw it would bo; 
distinctly pleasant both to his poor young widow and Lossie 
to hear of it as soon as the first period of grief had gono by.’ 
Lossie could never understand my coldness about Ueppino’s achieve- , 
ments. “ It’s all nonsense, Joe,” she would say, “ to toll me you’re, 
an Engineer, and engineers can’t appreciate poetry.” And another^, 
tune when she had been at a soiree of the Royal Society with 
her husband: “What do you think old Dean Parr Bentley said, 
about you, Joe? Said you were the only undcrgradiinte he ever" 
knew that could appreciate Pindar, and that a man who could' 
Uke in Pindar could assimilate everything Greek I There I And. 
then you say you’re an Engineer, and don’t understand Poetry.’'; 
I i:bplied that undergraduates were bom of a low order of intel-> 
lifi^ee, and changed the subject. For I was always afraid of > 
Catechism from Lossie as to why I was callous towards Bep- 
She was not surprised at RoMy, who was his brother by bloody 
^. it was natural! Cain would have had a low opinion of any 
i^iributions of Abel’s to the daily Press, and vice versa. This, > 
leaver, was some time before Beppino’s death. Kow that he waS 
It gave me pleasure to look forward to repeating to Los- 
things said to me at the funeral by men really qualified 
i a judgment. 

at straight home to Chelsea after the funeral, knowing 
not find Lossie at Poplar Villa. Poor Sibyl clung to'; 
d could hardly bear to be parted from her. So she hadl| 
to stay with her all that day. It was a terrible day j! 
iy|ng sleet and ready-made snow sludge, thawing underfoot, 
[fell; a day to be remembered even by those who had not; 
though it to a new-made grave, over turf that combined . 
worst qualities of ice and poultice. I was glad of the 
of my own lonely house. .Would any one, I wondei^ 






. b^1iife''2£l» ii t told ihk thougllit thaf 
^ ad 1 dwelt sadly on the poor yoimg widow in her loneliness? Xt^ 
was not a well-dehned thought—more a speculation of what if^ 
would have been had I thought it It would have been very 

*^she has only lost Beppino, while I-” I refused to think 

and to help mo against it picked up the letters that awaited toqo^ 
and took them up to Jancy’s writing table to resd, telling Pips towj 
open the shutters in front in token of leave to survivors to for-i> 
git the departed if so disposed 

What on earth was tins huge black border I had to light^^j 
the gas to sie^ Who <an bt writing to me from riorenco to^f 
tell of a doith? lor thit is the only meaning of a border aa'{^ 
wide IS on( third of the envdopi Jt was directed to the UlmojU 
Signore, Signor Giuscppt Vsnee, Cheyne Kow, Ohclsca, Inghil-|| 
terra, wiittrn kgibly, but with an appearance of having beenf^ 
copud by the writer Did you evti see your own handwritingjic. 
copud by another person^—it has an odd familiarity and one can*^ 
not gue ss why—but one sees there is something wrong. I opened.a 

the 1< tter, and read :i] 

“ Fiebole 

“ OrnTiiiwiMO SioNOB Vav( r 



“Meito adilutro Lo bciiahi una lettora, indinzzanrlola come ha dotto Lci, a^;^';^ 
Ryder and Abbott IichborneStiect 122, London Inghilteria, o non avendo avuto|4 
aloiina risposta, dubito the Flla non si tiovi piti Jh, o forso ohe la lettera 
andata smarnta , ptru rengo a roplicare il suo contenuto 

* Dgvo data con ammo straziato la tnatiaaima notiria dolla morte della 
oompianta cngina, cho apirnva aeienamcnto il di 1C Ottobro mumta doi confptif^ 
rehgioBi tro aettunano dopo la nnacita d nn maacbio oelliaaimo aveudo 
eotnighan/a alia Sua grata persona, tanto cha siamo nmasti tutti atnpefatti Sino^ 
air agoni v ha dato spetan/e il Signor Dottoro ma cho tuoIo ?— Ogni mezzo e atatti^ 
provato cd ogiii ntiu dio inutile tut to < Il bambino at i diacretamente ditalute^. 
e apeiiamo tht continni a miglioraro Auchc noi atiamo diacretamente di 8alili|^ 
ma tntti piofondnmonte commoaat poi la pirdita della noatra canstnna defanlSfM 
** rntti partecipiamo nl aiio itnnKnao dolore, tanto pih che Ella aia state aoife 
orndolmonte impedito dal ritoinare alia ana amntiasima moglie 

" Gradisoa, Signore il i lapettoao salnto della aua devotiaaima Faustum 
pnooi, Via ddla Cariozsa, No 13, Ottobre . , *74.” 

The day was illegible in the date—^but it was October 
enough. ^ ^ 

. Then followed a postscript. 


\ ‘ '‘Arendo paura che anehe qnesta non gmnga a Lei ho pensaio di 
I ^ duphcazione oosl, iudirizzandola al padrone dell* Albergo di Milano d 
meuto il nome snlla aua valigia, aperando che per easo loi avrebteJ 
iw daaao. 
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,ttttm^r far tuito ia ordiue e rigi»rd«Tolmeiit« le ttpeie montono 8U,-4 tAm 

a ricorrere al baon cnore dal Padre facendiwi imprestare U somma^ 
di^ento lire, ma eiamo sempre per via di aervirceue co riaparauo.** * 

^ ® blank margin was written “ Al dcsidcrio della Siguora,;^ 

^ttezzato il bambino Griatoforo Vance, Dkrva anelic il Signore'^ 
llplova cosi.” I did not make this out in my first reading. 

^1* • i C 

l! don^t think I ever liod a more horrible sensation in ray lifo.c 

;^ llhah the clash between the softened feelings about lleppino that ^ 
ujl had brought from his grave, and the shock this letter gave me.': 
IvNot'that I realized its contents properly at first. .1 only saw that j 
gfhero liad been some foul play, and that it was eonneeted with 
|:the former letter addressed to me, and meant for Beppino. Jean- ■ 
I*^ni6 Macallist(.‘r’s rapid insight into an aspect of iho last letter o 
^’^^hich I liad missed had shaken my faith in Btjppino’s cxplana- ■. 
feidn, and in my own judgment. But I had forgotten this in ^ 
®fho incident of the funeral. J romomhored it now, and I simply ^ 
sick to think what it was that was on the edge of elucida- ' 
iion. I saw liic sort of thing, not the details. J 

got at them gradually. First it was clear that this letter - 
^had been forwarded by the hall-porter at the "Milan Hotel, whore 
Ijiny address, written by myself, had evidently been kept; also that' 
i correspondence had been going on with Beppino at Poplar Villa, 
tod fbe last Italian letter had reached him a month nearly , 
[ore this one was posted. How long had this one been coming ?' 

[A month ago I wrote you a letter directed ai yon told me to Ryder and Abbott, , 
^nbbomeSt., and having had no answer, I am in doubt if you are still there, or perhaps 
IJIetter may have got lost. I therefore write this to repeat its contents. 

'X have to give you with aente grief the moat sad annonnerroent of the death of my be>'' 
|l|c|^eonsln, who breathed her last tranquilly on Oct 16, fortifled by the consolatlona of 
ion, three weeks after the birth of a most besutifnl boy, so closely rescnibiing yoitr* ■ 
t Wastonish all of ns. The Doctor held out hopes op to the last moment, bnt wtiat ' 
i yoa'f—every means had been tried and every remedy—all in vain! The child is , 
: well and we hope will continue to improve. For ourselves we are well enough. 
tfa, bat in the deepest grief for the loss of onr most beloved departed, 
ildl join.in sympathy for your heavy loss, all the heavier that you have been so.; 
''prevented from retnming to your beloved wife. 

||i;^ept. Signore, tbo respectful salutations of yonr most devoted, etc. ' 

Being afraid this also may fail to reach yoo, I have thought beet to send It in. 
directing to the padrone of the Ootel at Milan, the name of whom f recollect on V 
e, in the hope that he will have another address. 
ijou again for the money. Aa 1 have already written, it arrived in good timd,'"^ 
tall In order and with dne respect the expensee have nn up, and 1 have been, '! 
1 tave recourse to the kindness of the Padre, and get him to lend me two hnn.* ’ 
But we have always been as economical as possible. 

Ish of the Signora the baby was christened CriatoforoYaned. Bho said tbd ^ 
tlslahedthiaaito.] , . . J 




^6iSj’^adiiiji^'iroiif&1^of''v8ifit^^ 

iUegibie. Then forty days ago this poor lady, 

^whatever sho was—^for really I hardly dared to think of that pk^’ 
?'!Of the matter—had been lying dead at Fiesole, and Beppino'.l^' 
^either forgotten all about her in his honeymoon raptures, or 
, ters had miscarried. Probably the latter. One thing was c1e|n^. 
pending explanation, that there was a seven-weeks-old baby. Id 
;; charge of some not very near relation—that was plain from the 
“ rispettoso saluto ”—and that there was a want of money. I must' 
ease my mind about that baby, even at the cost of a little risk.. 
I immediately wrote a letter to Faustina Vespucci, saying that 
was not the person for whom the letter was intended, but that I 
believed 1 know who was meant, and would take upon myself to 
forward a little danarOj as I felt certain I should be repaid.- I 
wrote a cheque for twenty pounds, and when I had enveloped it 
and dircictod it felt as if I had really been of some use. It was 
too late for the foreign post now—^but it might as well be posted... 
I should feel as if the poor people had got twenty pounds. I would, 
post it as I went to tea at Bony’s, at the baker’s at the cornsr o:l^. 
Danvers Street. Meanwhile I should have time to think mdr^. 
over this letter. / • 

A person may be moderately familiar with Italian and yet may 
easily make mistakes in a first perusal of a letter. The praotiK^ 
of addressing people as she is one that requires time to becon^. 
acceptable to an Englishman. The first impression I had was 
that Beppino had been making love to some married lady iua|fj 
!that she was intended by some at least of the ella's and lei's th^^ 
puzzled mo. She had had a male baby, and it had a startljgi^l 
likeness to her grata persona —was very like its mother, in fai^lj 
Dut stop a bit. That wouldn’t do! ’WTiy on earth should 
pino be sending money out to—yes! evidently to some nursed 
housekeeper, or perhaps well-disposed friends—on account of ei^^, 
this baby or its mother? Then how about his being so 
prevented from returning to his beloved wife? I had 
pTongf and must go through it more carefully. 

Slowly-^lowly—^it dawned upon me. Beppino was 
irried to this Italian girl—or at least she believed hint' 
hi^sband—at the very time when he was arranging bis 
[lh Sibyl Fuller Perceval in England. And this ill-starr^ 
ischio was near his entry on the scene when his fatb^j 
^*erlng bis new lies to a fresh victim. For if the fir^ 
ntim by reason of his desertion, the second was even 
?^w of his deliberate mendaoi^. 
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^'ma^ag^Iaw, I shouM have undeiatood that no higa^ iraa inaaOBh 
involv^ in Beppino’s action. I should have known what 
TadiBirahlo facilities it gives to enterpriso of this sort, and how 
the Church-scrvico of e«?i)ousal is a mere fareo unless there is 
also a secular one; and tliat possibly lieppino was only half as 
' bad as he ssconied, having played the part «C an incarnate devil 
-to One girl only instead of two. For oven if the maudlin iniquities 
of the laws ^Icn make, and Women have no vou’o in, had bucked 
him up in his treachery to this Italian, the knowledge that sho 
Was tied to an uncle.in ercatnro would have broken (most likely) 
the heart that had the precious legal right to call him husband. 
But at that time 1 knew nothing of tliis achievement of Themis, 
and took for granted that the girl was really his wilo accord¬ 
ing to Italian Law. 

There was another thing I took for granted, and it never crossed 
my mind to question it until 1 had quite exliaushsl conjecture as 
■ to how the little miscreant had contrived to maintain his pretexts 
about his delayed return to his wife. On tliat point T was des¬ 
tined to remain in the dark. The thing I bw'allowed whole with¬ 
out protest was the use of my own iianu', and its h(‘Stowal on 
the lady. X cone(*ived of it himply as part of the accident of the 
ascription of my name to Bcppiiio and his original acquiescence 
in It as a kind of joke. Such a misconc<*ption might go great 
lengths in Tuscany; the natives regarding foresiicri as quite irro- 
' sponsible, and very likely wrong about thedr own names; wliilo the 
'letter would consider them in return fascinating and clover, but 
'^ijiildren for all thatl I suppose if I had been less tired with 
funeral, and shocked with the main fact of the letter, I 
‘^Ihould have seen the whole bearing of the case iK'ttcr. As it 
WAS 1 would go and get Jeannio to give me tea, and say noth- 
to any one about it till I had had time to collect myself. 
^ ididn’t even post the twenty pounds as I had intended, stop- 
short just as I was letter-boxing it. It would go just as 
posted to-morrow. 

^'T'Was really glad to forget the whole thing; althou^ I know | 
!^as doing so artificially, and that I should have to let it come back. 
mtWas much helped by hearing a storm of babies rush into the 
in response to my knock, and say it knew it was mins, 
e had five of these articles, and it was great joy to carry 
two smallest and be propelled by Archie Stephenson and FEg 
light and warmth and chatter of many tongues and Jeannis 
splendid, and any amount of tea preparations. 
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jjf x ,<*Cih ^e, “ j?ve been thinkiilg e£ you afi r4ay, ’ 

I'fBuch an awful clay. Flixio and Posset, my dears, your unctd 
.V'Joe’s tired and you must let him off easy.” I encouraged these 
fif- two to pay no atteutioii to their mother, and they made no 
'' concession. But a call came in connection with tea supplies, 
which I was glad of. Parenthetically, Jcaimio’a soft silvery 
Scotch accent was always there, though I can’t spell it. ' If 
you lik(‘ to spell “ dears ” \*^itli a u and sound the r, I see no 
obji-’c-tion. 

. ‘ Madame Schmidt, my old pianist friend, was there. She had 
got a foothold in Bony’s family as an instructor not only in - 
music, but in the other arts, and Science and Literature, and 
BO forth. 1 kjiew a man once who undertook to teach Sanskrit, 
^"of which he knew nothing. “I Icarjied,” said he, “as much be* 
;! foTo breakfast as I could teach between ten and twelve. And 
[j I allowed no questions to be asked.” I believe the Frau did ex- 
actly the same with the little Macallisters. I was glad to sec 
•^'.her, for her presence (as the Press would say nowadays) spelt Bce- 
“ thoven. However, the spelling was not going to become speech 
on u piano she could only play for the children on. Wc must 
go round to my house if there w'as to be any Beethoven: the Frau 
was inflexible. So I sent instructions to Pips to have coffee ready, 

\ and I stayed on to dinner, and we all went round to my house 
directly after, “ indigcstically, but never mind I” said Jeannie. 
•^v;'And Uien we had coffee, and simply wallowed in the Pathetique 
’^';and the Moonlight and the Waldstcin, and I had my special move- 
yment twice over. 

I had need of it, so horrible was the memory I had to. 
f/Mliyy back to. I said good-night to Jeannie and Bony and Frau 
|;^;^;IScbmidt, M'ith the phrases of the Waldstein still ringing triumpH- 
V^l^tly through every fibre of my senses. We had spoken less, and 
^^Icss freely, of the departed than we should have done had the letter 
Jt^mcident not occurred. Had there been no Wilkinson and no preci 5 > 
I'Cjpice, Jeannie would have been almost sure to join in the cohy. 
.^W^sation more easily, whatever she really thought. As it wa^i' 
||fbhe spoke very little of the funeral, and in response to my gb^fj 
night only bade me, “ Good-night, Mr. Vance, and now do go and 
^fhave a real good night’s rest, for you look half-dead.” Her 
^ftand had referred to the funeral. 

However, us old Anno at Poplar Villa used to say, “ Half-d^d 
^Heven filled the churchyard.” It (or he) did not even send'^ji^i|. 


a sound sleep. For just as I was going off, I was dragg^l 
again by a thought. How, if Beppino had actually 
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.l.^i&i^' bi b|bb obUe-cobfunoU to libtriq^ ^bi8^''^I^''S^ 

;;.'in;||) a fiiaj^riage which ho could disclaim. '[''S:;, 

;. As soon as I was fully awake, I saw he could not have dohfe, 
..thia, unless indeed Italian and English wedding-law were dif- J 
* fepent. But it made me very feverish and uncomfortable, and I' 
was very sorry for myself for not having got to sleep that time. 

. Never mind, 1 woiild try again. And I had just got comfort¬ 
ably settled, with the clothes tucked round behind, and the pil- 
low pulled a little down, when a new disturbing idea came. What ^ 
was the name the child had been called? I had not road it very" 
'.clearly, I dismantled all my comfort without reinor.S(*, and, junip- 
, ing up, lit the candle beside my bed. I got the letter from my 
. pocket as (piick as I could, and got back to bed again and rend 
it over. 

- Whore was It? Tfere along the blank margin of the first page: 
“Fu batte7/ato (^ristoforo Vance—anelm il Signore lo vobwa cosi.’^ 


Now what (lid that mean? 

Christopher Vance—my Father’s name I Why, if 1 had Iwd a 
; hoy myself, that is what I should have called him. Was it con- 
(Wjivablc that—but perliap.s I was feverish. I would put the let- 
‘ter away till to-morrow. I turned in again, and this time I went 
to sleep, and slept soundly. 



CHAPTER XLIX 


Joo subftidi/eB CriMtoforo. Itow ho took General Donprez into hia confidence* 
The liraziiiiiu scheme. AiKither Florontmo letter. How Joo rcBolved to go 
out and ace that Criatuforu waa properly nonriBhed. 


To (JO llirou{j:h all the ups and downs this Italian letter caused 
me would he to n'cord the vacillatious of tliHiO wec“ks. I did 
not at first hoa) my way to takiuj? any one into my confidcncG. 

■ Kor did I post iny <*h(j(iuc next day, os I had intended. But 
I sent the money out in bank notes with a letter which I dic¬ 
tated to one of my ck'.rks at the works, filling In the Italian 
!iiamo and the addri'ss myself. It merely .said twimty pounds was 
Veiielosed and ]>l<?aMo acknowle<lge to Mr. Vance. Another letter 
would follow. Thi.s gave me time to think it over. 

As soon as 1 could make uj) my mind wliut luul actually hap¬ 
pened, 1 would lake Hugh Dosprez into my eonfhlence. I can¬ 
not d('S(*Tiho the power hi' had of inspiring trust in himself. I 
always felt and thought of him as a great superior strength, and. 
' wondered at Lossie’s intrepidity with him and his complete acqui¬ 
escence in her inlliience. She o»m(> said to me, “If Hugh were; 
' angry with me I think I should die. I have seen him angry/, 
and you have no idea what it was. Some of the men had ill-^ 
treated a native w'oman —I don’t like to think of it ”—and Lossub: 
turned pule, and I changed the topic. 

The question (so it seemed to me) that I had to answer yr&Sii 
Secrecy, or no secrecy? I wanted secrecy, but I could not 
.'.aure it waa right. If the General consented to secrecy, it couldl 
/■not be wrong! Nothing ho consented to could be—^it was a 


^' gono conclusion. 

At the end of the three weeks of vacillation I had de<4^ 
‘ that what had actually happened was this: After leaving 
;.,!Milan» Beppino hud fallen in love—or what bo called lovo-rm,i| 
■ an Italian girl, and finding he vrould have to marry her or 
,^np the point, had chosen the former alternative. Wheth^^ 
|.v,belicved at the time that the use of my name would 
''the support of Authority for his treachery, I could not 
/ i was not even sure tljat he had not protested against 
pnd thereby created a suspicion that he wished to 
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faistf 'rii»rp§ tor a tru6 Vanc^. Me may even haw 
^ ji^^irn to hhigland to allow Sibyl to lapse and to acknowledge?^^ 
ihe Italian. He would have been a scurvy beast according to my*’ 
high-flown ideas had he done so; but not so bad, as the world ' 
goes! The tendency of my speculations was towards excusc-mon*- 
gering. I would make the best case 1 could to lay beforo Uio 
General. As for his use of my name as a wrong to myself, I 
did not trouble much. What could it matter? What could any¬ 
thing matter2 And suppose' he had tried to impute au Italian baby 
to me, and to foster the idea by giving it ray Father’s name, was ' 
it a thing to Ixj resented by a man who (so long as he. could , 
account to himself for his own actions) did not care itiuch what ' 
folk thought about him? Did 1 not remember how that day in 
the Ticino valley I longe<l to carry off Tdomeni'o Pjillegrini from 
his delicious mud-pie, ami appropriate him, and how I even felt 
feorry to wash off llu? compact little hand-print ho liatl so kindly 
impressed on my forehead. Oh no! It was no wrong ti) bo 
resented—a scheme to make me the possessor of an T<Iomcn<y>' 
without crime or treachery on my part. For anything I knew this 
little charactor, at present half-mummifted, and only allowed ehr;y'.s- 
alis-oxorcisc for its legs, might turn out as siicenlent at three' as 
Idoraeneo. I shut my eyes and endeavoured to jiieliire to mys<'lf 
his clenched fi.sts, trying to <*lear away an obslructive. universe; his , 
terrific voice insisting on a bottle, and his irniiu'diale preoc<'upa-' 
?tian on receiving it. No! I wasn’t going to be very angry about 
that part of the business. I would send the little party some moro 
cash to go on with in case ho should be running short. 

‘' 1 made up my mind then that I would speak to the General 
;S!| soon as an opportunity offered. Wc always smolosd in the 
library, and my chance came one evening in Dcccral>er, when 
had dined alone with him and Lossie; and she, being tired, 
announced that she should go to bod early. So wc deferred - 
>4|^ar8 altogether till she went, and then adjourned to the Library, 
good. After we had smoked a Httlo I spoke. < 

say. General, I want to put a case to you. Suppose a pri- > 
jslSte soldier was to come to you and say ho had something in.„ 
mind—something affecting the welfare of the regiment—and \ 
he couldn’t tell it unless you promised secrecy—what would' 
say?” 


Ae General considered for a few seconds—a very few—^ond,' 


^^If J^^should say I couldn’t make a promise in the dark—hOi' 
trust mo in. fuU* or carry his information elsewhoi^H 




j woum proibttise to do my beat by him if he liked to confid^ i 
iiti me. Only, ho would have to confide outright!’^ , , , 7 ) 

Wo sat puffing out clouds in silence for a few minutes. Tlum.' 
' ho Iooke<l at mo, and said interrogatively, “ Terms accepted, Joet 
“Terms accepted,” 1 replied. “ Vou’ll have to listen to a long 
story, dencral.” And I told him straight through without reserve 
' the whole story as 1 have w.ntlen it. J also told him what I 
knew of lieppino’s previous lif(i--tho affair of Tliornborry’s wife, 
and also 1 am s(;rry to say of one or two analogous events that 
had come to my knowledge which 1 have not recorded here. When 
1 had ended, llie (Je-rieral re-marked that he was not a very good 
Italian seholar, but he might as well sec the letter. T handed 
- it to him. 

“ Of course the chief tiling is Lossio,” said he. “ Wo can’t' 
have her heart broken over this. Also that poor little widow-lady.” 

“Of course,” I repealed after him, “the chief thing is Lossio,” 
And I felt that he had thrown in poor Sibyl in a rather per¬ 
functory way. Rut 1 was worse, and did not include her at all. 
Neither he nor 1 then knew that a child was expected. Ilad 
*we done so wo should have seen at once how it would complicate 
the position. Lossio may have known; but it was early days to' 
talk of such matters, and nothing had reached me or the General, 
lie opened the letter, and translated to himself, referring to me 
once or twice for an interpretation. / 

“What’s ‘ vengo a rcplicaro’? I come to reply!—oh, I see,' 
dupliciit»> its contents. And what’s *siamo rimasti stupefatti’?” 
“ They have remained surprised. That is, they were astonished; 
' at the likeness—the somiglianza 
“ To its mother? ” 

V “No—to lieppino. Ilis firrafa persona is himself.” ‘t 

I “ The bambino stands discreetly. It’s too young. It can’t staadj 
at all.” ^ / 

“ It’s only a way of saying it’s doing very well on the whole.’f 
’ “ I suppose tlie poor girl’s name was Gradisca ? Here it. 

‘ V—sua amatissiraa moglio Gradisca.’ ” 

. “Oh no! It’s only a way they have of winding up a lette^^ 
fyHeaven only knows what it means! ” 

Ky ■ “Why can’t they write plain English?” However, the Gen^| 
^got through the rest of the letter, and even admitted that 
t^^Sug recourse to the good heart of the Padre was not a bad 
ion—for foreigners. In spite of all his long residence 
dia, he had n John Bull citadel in his innermost heart. 

* We must ^d them some money, Joe,” said he, at onc^^ 
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^yriag iae liftmo point as myself nrsfc. *‘Unt most uftmiir 
i| thatT^* I admitted that I had, and added that possibly I had sant^i 
" more f than was wise. Vi 

^^, “You SCO, General,” I said, “I liaven^t consulted any one, and'^ 
f,whenever I felt anxious about that baby 1 reliev«;d iny mind by'" 
posting Bank of England notes to it. It’s quite a little Ox*(rsuS ; 
,-,hy now. But tell me, how does the whole thing strike you?” 

“Well—Fm too old to be surprised at anything of this sort, * 
: I never rcraain stupoti<‘d, ns our friend says, about anything with' 
a woman in it. Besides, I took B«?ppino’s measure long ago. I, 
never knew any of those stories yoti have told me, hut of eourso 
I could giv<‘ him his eJass aft(*r all the young ollu'ers 1 Inno known, 
VLoaaic thouglit of him as of an iTinoeent young boy, a child. Sho \ 
V would be horribly cut up if slu', knew the truth.” 

* “/ shan’t, tell lun*. But ilhhi’t liep sometimes strike you aa 

being like ii child, iu sonic ivspeets?” 

“Yes, ho did. But tlaui tlu' lirst thing that struck mo— 
when r saw him first—about fcuirteen he was, f think-- -was that 
; his intelleot was so much olik'r than hiin.self. Now f always 
thought latterly that his body had got ohler tlian his mind, and 
I run away with him, as it won'. lb»wever, it’s no use si»eculat- 
ing, lie wasn’t good—wo must leave him to other Jmigment 
fthan ours. Wo have to think what’s to Im' doTie now. fjct’.s run 
itlirough the letter again—well, look here! hero we are at the first; 

! Ilow long did this letter take to reach you? 1 can’t muko 
K,*oufc the date.” 

M “Probably a week. But hero’s the envelope-” 

“IFs no good looking at postmarks. But it woukl ho a week, 
l^ore or less. And the writer had written a month before. And ; 

got this the day of the funeral. The letter despatched a 
^Inaonth before tbc funeral may bo still lying at this address given 
the letter. Nothing was forwarded to Avignon during his > 



|/'y,^How do we know? ITc may have told them to direct Postoj^ 
Jlife8(lante, Avignon?” And we went on discussing the numerousj 
^giaseubilitics, but ended by deciding that it would ho just as well 
^ply at Ryder and Abbott’s and claim any letter wc should find.'j 
we be justiiSed in doing so?” said L 
'XiCgally yes, because I am his executor,” replied the Generals! 
3C;1iad forgotten this fact. Beppino had made a w'ill at l^ossio’s^' 
liigation, and had made Hugh sole executor. “ As to the moral'l 
of the o&se,” continued he, “I think I may go to that rc*>'. 
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As to claiming it,” said L ** But ho\^ about reading it wheb 
wo*ve got it?” 

** Suppow' wo think it over,” answered ho. 'And as ho said noth¬ 
ing more on this point, 1 left the matter alone, and we talked, 

I think, of a raid the <*hil(lren hatl made on their father’s photo¬ 
graphic clicmicala—and some uncertainty there had been as to 
whotlier the Turk had sampled the Cyanide. 

This was on Thursday. N(*xt day T dined with some friends 
to meet some men who had a big work in hand for Brazil, and 
were good enough to think 1 should be of service to them. Tho 
S.atiirday evening I sp<nt as usual with J^lr. Spencer at Ilamp- 
ttead. I can remfmb(*r the libuik that came over liis poor old 
face when T loltl him about tlie Brazilian iniiKs, and the rail¬ 
way that was to ‘‘ op< n up ” a country about th(3 si^sc of Austria. 
“Joel—.Toe!” said he, oil’ll go awnv to South America and 
wo sh.ill never see you again.” I aiiswi red, “ N( ver fear. Padrone” 
—but felt rather hypocritical about it. For I had alrt*ady been 
thinking to myself how few ties T should have if Lossie and 
her liushond went to live in Italy, as they often talked of doing, 
and Bony’s father, who was ailing, bhould die and h'avo him heir 
to his estati's in I’erlhshire. Bonv’s elder brother. Colonel Maeal- 
lister, received a charge of shot in ono eye at a shooting-party, 
at the age of lhiTt>-(ive, and had lost a life that seemed to enjoy 
deer-stalking and grouse-shooting, billiards and piequet, a funny 
play and a good dinner, impartially and equally, without any 
distinction. He was a great loss to his friends, and when bo« 
died a bachelor Bony was left solo heir to some very broad acres. 
Tho latter liked his jirofession well enough, but a big factory 
in London had no attractions that would compete with a little 
kingdom in tho Perthshire TTighlands. Tfe would go, and then 
I really should hardly have a soul of tho old lot to speak to. 
There would he Nolly, certainly; hut ho and I had never been 
.close enough not to slip asunder and yet remain the best of friends 
TOhenovor wc met. There is very little Juico in reciprocity of * 
that sort. i 

So when my father-in-law said to me, “Wo shall never see yot|,I 
again,” tho thought that orosseil my mind was that “ I ” mij^ *; 
have done as well ns “Wo.” llo would bo the only human 
with any strength in it in London, if all went as I foresaw* £ 
replied to him that if 1 did go it would only bo for a spdl, anji|^ 
1 wasn’t going to desert him. I could not say to him that 
never really felt happy with him, because I could* not talk freeil^* 
of Janey. When 1 referred to her he sighed, “ Ah dear—ah 
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and seldom spoke in reply. I no more dared speak of ker os X 
thought, as of a living something in a time T had no conc;|Bpiion 
of and a space my eyes were clo%d on, than if ho had been Violet 
Towerstairs. 

When I next day saw Hugh, on llio Siiiulay at Poplar Villa, 
ho and Lowsie wore ‘iiirroiiinied by young oiUc<*Ta; a small frac¬ 
tion, said he, of a train of worshippers whom Lossie always had 
in hand in India. “ YoiiMl see,” said he, “that the one she spenks 
to will brighten up, and all the others will look deje<*tid.’* Which 
happened to thi‘ htter, all the e\ening. Such .a erc'w of dear boys, 
and all for wlul? The only survivor of the partv (when I began 
to write llicse ariTiotatioiis) was kilhd the other dav. I siw his 
name in tho list a wi^k ago. 1 had t«i think of Dr. Thorpe and 
his saving. 

When the last laiigli had di»'d .iway and the 1 ist good-night been 
said—and with one at least it was a ease of mnniunts Ir mhilatf 
for we hend of his death a ruonth Liter - the (hiier.il and I turned 
into the Library again for a little chat, and Lossie vanished up¬ 
stairs. 

**W}iat do ^on think now,” T asked, about going to claim the 
letter—or letters i ” 

** Pvc got th( m here somewdiere,” said he. “ Tlu re are Iw'o. flot 
them next morning. 1 lere th( v arc; ” and he brought them out 
of hifl pocket. I still felt uneasy about opening them, and said so. 

**But your scruples wonT go the length of collaring them from 
me?” And ho settled the matter by opening one forthwith. 

I have not this letter here, as the General kept it, and probably 
destroyed it after Beppiiio’s affairs were wound up. It w’as in 
the handwriting of the first letter (signed Annimeiatina), which 
Beppino had given tho doubtful explanation of, and tho substance 
"Was that Anmineiatina Vaned was looking forward with rapture 
to the promised return of her darling husband. It was dated the 
$5th of September, after the birih of the baby, which Irnd been 
christened Cristoforo, as his father had wished. It was earino 
ina earino—^veramente un angiolo di bellezza, e tanto somiglianto 
Id xnio tesoro. There was only ono macchia on tho writer’s picnezza 
\di gioia, this “crudclo ritardimento del ritorno—ah come deride* 
' jatol—del mio bramntissimo marito.” The letter threw some light 
to the excuses for this delay, as the writer dwelt on the cruelly 
' ,ol the military laws which dragged the husband from the wife and 
, die son from the mother to serve in the army, even when little 
Ihted by nature for such service. Beppino had evidently made 
^Itoreseatations in this sense. The letter thanked him for his 
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that it shoiiJd be ben risparmiato. There were not tanti quattrinr^ 
.in thdae days! Then followed more expressions of rapturous 
^fection; but as T cannot recall the Italian phrases, this descrip-'K 
Hion of the remainder of the letter is enough. The other letter :'r», 
t«^as tho duplicuto of the one I had received.* 

military service,” said the General. “ Tho little miscreant." 

I know, Joel De mortuis nil nisi bonum. But there’s a limit.”v;' 

** I wasn’t goitig to defend him,” said I. “ I was only going 
to ask you where you found the letters?” 

“It was his tailor’s—I really felt as if they •were a sort of v 
accoriipHcos. But of course they were as innocent as this poor 
baby. 'Hiey had not even heard of Beppino’s death—which was 
a little odd. 1 suppose they were very busy with their winter 
orders. Tie had told them to forward all Mr. Giuseppe Vance’s 
• letters that came ther<i to the Hotel at Avignon, as well as let- 
.,ters to himself, but only till the end of October, when he expected 
to return to London. Several had come for Mr. Giuseppe Vance, 
but none for Mr. Thorpe. All had been forwarded as directed but 
those two, of which the first arrived October 31. Our Mr. Abbott, 
who knew about these letters, was away at the time, and onlj^ 
came back November 3d; and we then thought it best not t 
forward. We hoped we had done rightly, and I said yes.” 

Wliat a revelation of duplicity and lies! ITow did the little 
traitor, under the very eyes of his new-made bride, contrive to 
, xeceivo and answer these forwarded letters ? There must have been 
, some awaiting him at the hotel when he arrived. “ Surely SibyJ; 
/would have setm them?” I said. " 

“Why should she not?” said tho General. “Eemember they' 

. were not directed to him.” 

“But Mrs. Beppino knows my name well enough, and would/ 
bo sure to ask questions.” 

“ My dear boy, the letter wasn’t directed to you either. Sil:^]| 

■ wouldn’t know Giuseppe Vance from Adam.” 

“ But she would have seen Beppino take the letters.” 
iy “Yes, if he had grabbed at them in her presence. But, 

'/. pee, he was no fool. Probably he waited till she was out 
f way and then told the hotel man he would give them to Mr. Vi 

i{ 

* Mr. Vance, writing for an imaginary reader, chooses to Imagine, among other thf^j 
Uiat this reader understands Italian I We haire done oar best, by translation and< 

'.to remove this obstacle from the path of the ordinary reader, bat have thought il> ^ 
i damage the character of the work to cancel or alter tlie whole. The reader molt 
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at an^thet^ HoteL There coold he no diffioulty five francs wouldn't 
cover.” 

And so wo went ou discusiiing: the ins and outs and dilRoulties'/^’; 
of the matter; and I did not feel then, and never have felt, cleart 
about how it was manipulated so as to avoid dotoction and ex- 1 , 
peraure. But Hugh’s luMd wan cooler than mine ami I accopted ^ ' 
his view, which was that Beppino’s crime wos now a Ihinj? of 
the past, the victim beiiiff dead as well as himself. Tie took for 
granted that tlio girl had bt i n deceived by some form of bogus 
marriage—peihaps only to satisfy scruples. “You see," said lie, 
“to suppose it oJherwise would void his rnarriago with Sibyl. Ho 
seems to have bt«u villiiu enough tor nothing. lJut villains re¬ 
spect propel tv who would treat women as mere drugs in the inar- 


P kct. Think of th«> <lailiug Mom'y involved. Beppino w’as not rich 
enough to b(‘ iiulilhruit to Sibyl's nionev--nor pastoral cnotnrhl” 

1 assonte<l to this thmi. Afttrwards I saw reason to doubt it. 
But I now s(v Riigli was right. Tfe knew more than 1 di<l of tho * 
power of the oiu* thing siered, tl»‘ motive that outlives and super¬ 
sedes all otheis. If in what followed after I had allow’cd enough 
for the force of gold, many things in my life might liavi' gone . 
otherwise. 

“Wliat shall we do now<” said F, when we began to ftsd we 
I could get no further light on the subj< < t by talking it over. “ Sup- 
,< pose I go ovi*r and we after this poor littli' card. I hope to 
I'goodness he’ll get jiroper sustenance.” Tlio (leneral could not h(*lp 
I amUing. “ My dear Joe Vance,” he said, “ what a regular old Mrs. 

I Gamp you are! ” 

h “Lossio always says so!” said f. “But I’m serious. F shall 
^.b&ve to go to Milan in the course of the spring. I might just aa 
f^well go now. I can semi cash, and instructions to F.uislina Ves- 
,^pucci, adhering to my description of m.'vself, and to Beppino’a 
^ tleath. 1 shan’t have to answer any questions as long as 1 pro- 
^duce cash.” 

L ...“You’ll let mo stand Sam,” said Hugh. 

' ^ “ No—I won’t,” said I, K, 
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CHArTER L 




Joe goes to Fieiole And lioars all about lloppino’s wild oat He gets his letters, 
and adopts his baby Ills mixed tale to Lobbio Ho is walking on a tight¬ 
rope, but for LoBBie's sake 


It was 'well on in January before T was able to run ont (as 
I called it) to Milan. I went !>> the Mont Cenis—rather relieved 
to escape tlio route by which Bi ppino and T had travelled out. I 
should have found Jdomonoo rilkprnni blu<, and his mud-pie 
fro7cn. The joniiuy throuah the niou»inin this time was an ex- 
porit me ol sitting in a stufty railway carnage, and wrangling with 
an Amtnc 111 f iraily about opening windows I remember it now 
as an iiistamt of M ni's iiuonsequent naluic tbit, iftcr T hidmen- 
tionod to tilt Pate ifamili IS tint I shemld piobibly go to America 
in the autumn, the family allowed mo to have the window two 
inches open at long iiiti rvals. 

I was ranch too curious about Onstoforo Vance' to get through ' 
my Milan business befor' seeing him, bO I wont to Florence first 
and took a vehicle next elav to Fit sole 

I started from Marn Novella m a thick fog, which with a 1 
sufficient supply of coal smoke would have given the Hotel Minerva 
on experience of London As the road rose towards San Do¬ 
menico the fog lightened, and, whtn we arrived there it was 
clear enough to see the bells swing in the cliurth-tower as wellx 
as hear them. Then we* started on the serious climb, and I pro-C 
posed tint I should walk to spare tho horse. But the driver 
said, “Che, die I Non si confonda’ Si accomraoeli’ Si ac<»>iftr4, 
modi’” and really got quite excited about it. The horse, whieik'^ 


of course ho called a havallo, was equal to any emergency: 
bene, lo garantisco lo’” But ho got down and walked 
at the very stiff bit at the top, and I think it was good for hitp^ 
as his clothes were really filled out too tight to be reasonable 
By the time wo got to the Meihci villa just below this, we 
in dazzling sunshine, and spread over the whole valley of the 
was a strange fog sea, looking like a dead level plain basking 
the light, and from the centre of it shot up the towers of 
enoi—^the Campanile and the Signoria—and the colossal don)ie;, fig|| \^ 
could take St. Paulas inside with only small accommodation. 
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^ y JOSEPH, 

sun wss quite waifih now tourards mezzogiorno, and the p(qp»ulatict|n, 
oi vendors of roba di paglia were enjoying it and I suppose pitying; 
the choked and shivering Florentines below. They wero indignant 
with me for not wanting straw workboxcs and screens. 

I foimd that the Via della Carro//a was a btrula running from 
the Piazza (where the Kkctnc Trams stop now) along the face 
of the hill wh( ro th( stone quarries are 

It happened that it was a rather bail road, and the house some 
distance off, however, there w is \ bhort cut So I lift my fat 
driver behind m spite of his protestations almut the iiowcrs of 
his havallo, and wfiit on foot 1 found the yronialoio or short 
cut, and thin the house mil then ils pnino jnano. And tluro a 
lassie who opimd thi door sud m'' this wis whin tin Sif^iiora 
Vance hid lived, ind if 1 would i>is>.u{ sh< would till the Sig- 
nonna Faustnn lint thi Signuia Vaiiii w is “moiti In. imsi, 
fa”—dead thin months ago 

I was fully put to it to uiulirsl'ind the voluble Tuscan of Iho 
Signorina lausliiii wlun '>hi. < imi, wliuli was not nude more 
l^ntelligiblo by the poor woman’s ovirpowiring [ov at seeing a 
' parente of the povero Signore Indeed, we had not gone much 
beyond establishing w'ho I wis 'irid bunging alioiit the xiroduc- 
tion of Master Cnstoforo Vaiuo himsilf in tho arms of an amaz¬ 
ing balia, or wit nurse (who at once wt at rist all misgivings 
about Cnstoforo’s rations), whin tin buon Patlio appi in d—he, 
as I learned, who had advanced money for thi spi-,i lie was a 
great relitf, as he was a very intilhgcnt middle sgtd min who 
spoke distinctly, more like a Roman thin a I lorentme, and who 
also knew a few words of English, having passed bomo of his 
^carly lifo in a fraternity at that well known English town 8oo» 
^^ongiong, which I acknowledged provisionally and idintificd later 
Southampton. But these things take time 'I hi earlier part 
tof our interview was also interrupted by the chiasso di quel bam- 
Idno, who certainly had btrong lungs, and siemttl to objict to 
vgycf^thing. He was amiable to me though, and took steps towards 
laaring my beard out by the roots. lie then forgot to lit go» 
tod became distrait, and hiccoughed. Then he started thi ehiasso 
yi^ was removed. It seemed so funny to me that tihat little pur- 
^l^brown thing was really Christopher Vance, and called so after 
de%r Daddy, although his own father had scarcely a right to 
Tf^iopriate the name. 

story of his parents’ marriage, or what the priest and Signo* 
Faustina, who was a cousin of the bride, told mo gradually, 
4i8|omtediiy« may bo condensed as follows: 
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Annimziatinfl Yaapucci wad a daughter of a respectable well* 
to-do contadino of Oastel Fiorontino. She had a very fine voice, 
and her parents, to give her a chance of educating it, placed her. 
with a relative, an aunt, in Florence, at whoso house she met Bep- 
pino, who used to go there to take Italian lessons from the aunt. 
Boi)pino made love to her, and the poor girl, who was barely seven¬ 
teen, had fallen madly in love with him. Her parents, learning 
what was going on, had withdrawn her from the aunt^s, and 
forbidden her to liave any communication with her lover. I did 
not tli(*n clearly uiidirstaiid, and have never known, what objec¬ 
tion they had to him. Probably he crossed some other arrange¬ 
ments they had in view. The result was stolon interviews, and, 
finally that Annunziatiiia left her homo suddenly and was mar¬ 
ried at the ])ansh ehurch of Onaldo Tadino in the January. The 
Priore gave me his most solemn assurance of his belli f that the 
marriage had been stiictly in ordiiic, and I, being perfectly igno¬ 
rant ol Italian usages, could not question aii-ything ho said, nor 
was I iiielined to do so. Tie admitted that it had seemed to him 
strange that none of the parent! of the Signore Vance had turned 
up—but then, die vuole t— the Signora and Signore seemed all suf¬ 
ficient to one another. Moreover, 1 was not to suppose he 
himself had really seen much of the Signore—^he had only done 
what he could to reassure and console the Signora after his de¬ 
parture. The Signora had steii nothing of her parents, who were 
iiiecnsed against her. But when the Signore was called away in 
tlie spring, she wrote to her cousin, the Signorina Faustina, tell¬ 
ing her of her condition and that her husband was called away 
to England on urgent business. She had wished to accompany 
him, but ho had dissuadcil her—^veduto le circostanze. 

Whatever Beppino supposed his position to be with respect to 
poor Aniiunziatina—whether or not he supposed bis false name or' 
some law shutlle would back him up in betraying her—I do not” 
know; hut I could see no ob|ect in raising doubts of hia integrii^ 
in minds where none existed. I had the task, always unpleasaivt^ 
of telling literal truths in such a way as to produce an entir^^^^ 
false impression. The task was all the easier as my audie^ce^ 
put any discrepancy down to my faulty Italian, and substituted^ 
plausible versions of their own. I told them Beppino had left^ 
England in the autumn, none of “ us ” knowing exactly what llw J 
plans were, and had been taken iU at a Hotel at Avignon, a^| 
died of typhoid a fortnight after his wife. I felt a horrible 
in speaking of Annunziatiiia without a hint of a question 
position; and wished for an equivalent of *'ma che vaoleif”^|J 
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;get into bad Italian, subject to '^e drawbacks under which * 
^ke, I asked were there no letters from Avignon, and what was\ 
ifithc date of the last? Yes, there were many letters, and the last 
very shortly before the relapse which ended in Annunziai Lna’s * 

y.deaw. 

Lh Faustina, as the Padre called her, produced those letters; hut 
;4^hrred about allowing them to bo road, or to go out of her f: 
^'^ossession. She had not read them, though slie had heard some 
'of them as they arrived—was not sure she ought not to destroy 
V^em unread. I entrcate<l her not to do so, until I had time to 
./'^ink over the whole thing. I saw I had a clinicult position to 
;deal with, but was anxious to got every light possible on lb(i story, 

- and at the same time unwilling to leavo tliis largii parcid of let¬ 
ters, signed with my own name, williout knowing into whose hands 
they might pass. 1 did not like to say destroy them at ojiee. T said 
xl would go away and got lunch, being aware of a lablo being 
'laid in an adjoining room. But tlie Faustina k‘gg«‘il mo to 
vlfavorirc, as the Priore was staying to dcsinare, and T acc(‘pted tho 
^invitation. 

I did not take a very long time making np my mind about the 
course to pursue. By the time 1 had smoked a Trahiico after pranzo 
, -(I was glad to find that everything seemed to liave been on a 
'^linost comfortable footing) I had made a rcjsolntion. And the 
'^yesult of the proposals it prompted me to make with the Faustina 
f.waa a treaty to tho following cfToct: 

^ .She for her part was to take charge of Cristoforo Vnnef* and 
i^l^.that he should be copiously, even extravagantly noiirish<‘d. That 
legs should he released from bondage at the very earliest date 
'^Ue^n usage would sanction. That she should w'ritc, to me every 
for the present, and should receive by return a remittance 
■f'i^.,^over expenses and a consideration for herself. That she shouhl. 
accept as a rcgalo after all she had done for the poor Signora 
ip'mohiglia and sundries the house contained, which inde<jd T 
uld have been puzzled else to know what to do with. And lastly, 
ttie letters should bo handed over to me to give to tho Sig- 
executors in England. These conditions being complied with, • 
charge myself with all the responsibilities of a parent 
"tds Cristoforo. 

Faustina hesitated over the letters. Would it be right to 
up?—^Remember, she saw me for the first time!—^Thc 
t'lilw considered there should be a clause in tho Treaty about 
being brought up a Ohiistian, and not a Protestantib 
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Tor Freo Thmker. I was aMiit io point out ttiat inOtJ^g ; 
t^isli decided this, when I perceived that if I made difficuitiesrih^?’ 
-aaid the father was of the Chiesa Evangelica, the Faustina ivdp]^’* 
- concede the letters in exchange for a concession on my part. 
it turned out, and the Treaty with some minor details was ratifiedif; 
I felt a great story-teller, but then, was I not taking over Oris-*: 
toforo ? 

I have made great efforts to remember all I could of this intetS* 
view, in order that T may recollect, if possible, how large a sharg'j 
in it was tnkon by the only person then present who lives on into’ 
my story. I think L liavo recalled everything of any importance 8,0\ 
far. Let me try and be ccjually accurate with the remainder. * 

Wh(ni the Treaty was, as it were, signed and scaled, and the sub'^f’ 
jeet of it, who was taking some refreshment, had been brought in^' 
for a final inspection, I prepared to take my leave and go back, 

, to my fly-driver. The important parts of the negotiation had beein 
between the Faustina, the Priorc, and myself, none other beii^ 
present. As I exchanged iny last words with them, there were 
present also the balia, to whom Master Christopher was attached 
as a limpet; and tho ragazza who had admitted mo to the house,;; 
and waited on us at dinner, when our conversation on the maiijtf 
subject had been loss specific and concentrated than either before' 
or after. As nearly as t can remember I turned to the Signoripa, 
and told her in the best Italian t couhl command that I intended, 
to fulfil all the responsibilities of a father towards that child, 
that although his baptismal name had been chosen without consult;^ 
ing mo 1 was quite content with that of my own father, whom;!? 
■ should consider in tho light of its grandfather. At this 
the ragazza, who had been directed to sparecchiare our co~ 
f,. contrived to spill them over on the ground and break twol 
■' was promptly tried and convicted for staring at the 
;• Ingleso instead of fare attenzionc, and was routed and driven 
( into tho cucina, bearing tho fragments. The Signorina apoldgp^' 
i. for her behaviour, saying she was quite insiipportabilo, having, "' 

( been installed a week, during which she had smashed two pii 
: iondi, and sbocconcellato’ed tho ziippicra. However, she was^gl 
to licenziaro her this week, and get another, who might he 
'**ma, cho lo so io?” This is the last occurrence I can 
; as I said good-bye to the Faustina. The priest walked wi 
A my carrozza, and on tho way pooh-poohed tho idea, which X 
to, of any possible irregularity in tho marriage. 

V , Now if I had known that it was this good man’s dn'^|^ 

Y,.priest, to ignore the existence of the municipal marriage.T 











^ have avoided a grave mistake. Binf^ 'jaa it 

yih^er realized this point, and went on for years under the dcl^f 
^^ii0n that the poor Annunziatiua had been really legally inarritiHd^ 
JBeppino; although tho false version of his name might hav^'t^ 
duValidatod tho marriage. 1 remaiiu'd in tlui dark by accideiit.’:| 
■ .^he slightest spark might have illurninaUHl it—a t.rivial turn m--v? 
/conversation—a passage in a newspaper! Any kii(»wledge of nn-'.i 
other Italian marriage wonl<l have «*leared it up in an in.stan1|^ 
What a many novels there must Ix^ that, would huv(' lold all aboui t* 
it J But no such ehaneo oe(!urr(xI. and m.v only eonlidant was JTughv^' 
D^prez, whose Indian exiHjpienco was little likely to set him onj 
' hfs guard in points of Italian law. Moreover, when I told h iiyi j^ 
- the results of my visit to Florence, 1 assured him that I had “ made'f! 
..every enquiry ” and w'as perfectly sttti.sfied that so far as the mar*,^i' 
riage itself went it was valid; but that I tliougbt Beppino had'‘^ 
intended to abutfie out under the false name, or had relied on : 
securing his Italian wife’s silence by threats of withdrawing 8up-:!j| 
. plies. Things of tliis sort an? often dmie, and succeeded in. I 
myself once knew a man who maintained t\vo wives and two fam-'^ 
ilics in England, never excited the suspicion of either, and wheiDi”| 
he was ruined in business and his friends “got him out” to Aufli.'- 
tralia, transported both his households with him on tho same boat, 

' one in the first class, the other in tlu^ sh'orage. That was genius! 
r But Beppino might have bullied poor Aimunziatina into silence, 
without genius. 

When I returned to London after transacting various busine^'^^l 
; at Milan I did not find tho General, lie had gone to Ireland 0ja{1 
/military business. I was not in the habit of keeping secrets froift'li 
hut in this case 1 was in for a fib or two. So I determinod;;,C 
do justice both to all the truth I could tell, and all tho lies I.; 
;;iwas obliged to tell. My story, as it came out, was that at Mot-i 
I had come upon a six-weeks-old bambino both of whoso pi^' 
fseaats were dead, and finding that it was named Cristoforo afiiiC' 
«:^me one I didn^t know, had ro-named it Cristoforo after my own' 
Paddy, and adopted it. So it would have his name and be Chi^ 
kbe^er Vance, or Vance. I said I had not gono to the bot*'^' 
1^4question of his parentage, and susjmctcd that his mo' 
name was Vespucci, had not been well-treated by the fa 
:6ict, every word I said was literally true; and had I 
;ed that the father’s name was Joseph Thorpe, and that 
ibqrpe was a great scoundrel, would have berm unimpeachab^^ 
felt very guUty; in spite of my motives, and had to 
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Xossio Jaacy Wra as wall as I/ it is on your bekalf 


take this stain upon my conscience. You shall never know the 
■^Wickedness of the brother you loved, if I can help it. Nor shall ', 
;rhis child—that is your own flesh and blood, dear Loss; that is- 
iyonr father’s ffraiidsoii as much as your own boy—ever be the worse;,, 
for the loss of his name and the crime of his parent, if I can:' 
■' help it.” And I thought to myself “ wiuit a terrible thing if there 
had been a posthumous child of the English marriage! ” For mind-^ 
■:'you, 1 bad then no idea that one was anticipated, and took it for . 

granted that had there been E should have heard of it. I also 
''Accepted without (lueation the Italian marriage as sound. But even - 
„ without inheritance the shock of an ^clair^issomcnt both to Lossio 
/;and Sibyl wouhl have boon (uiough. 

; So when Lossic^ threw a light on a certain preoccupation on her 
^fpart, which aoejnod to me to prevent licr taking enough interest' 
’;in my adoption of Cristoforo, by suddenly saying to me, “I’ve 
V"never told you, Joe, hut I suppo.so you’ve guessed, that there’ll be a 
^baby,” I said to myself lhauk Ood for my well-intentioned swp- 
f'prassio veri! And had it Iwiai lea times as big I should have 
lejoiccd. 

I stipiiosc I in my turn looked preoccupied, for Lossio said, 

( “There, Joe, that’s just like you to take no interest in Beppino’s’- 
' baby 1 ” For Lossio was always half aware I loved her young- 
brother languidly; and this time she looked quite tearful over it. 
.Now suppose she had known whoso baby Cristoforo w'as! 

I saw I should have to have some teeth out over this business. 
“vBiit then—^lAssie wouldn’t I. 





CHAPTER LI 


';^“l«Aterfvoma!nan of the world. The Geiverara eatchi'l. Joo nrr.'inKos for hie 
start to Brazil. But he goes to eec Crietoforo again first. tLt)w lio took a 
. walk at Ficsolo, without Janey. And how ho heard the Walilstiiu Sounhi on 
,' the Tuscan hills. How Cristuforo tickled. 

:* ' When Sir Ilnj^h Desprez came back from Ireland a few weeks 
f‘H’teT, I took the first opportunity of showing him the paekot of 
fetters X had brouj^ht from Italy. I had not undone- theiu. As 
HI all our eollofiuies on such matters, we wore aloue after every 
'“;"one else had f?onc to tx'd. 1 laid the packet on the Library t;ildo» 
.and lit my ci^ar. “ Thcre’.s the letters, (Jein'ral,” T said. Then 
.-he also lighted up and we smoked in silence. The packet re¬ 
mained on the table untouched. Jle spoke first. 

You don’t seem to want to open them, Joo? ” 

/“ “1 don't want. Besides, I have no right to. Now, you have. 
vYou’ro his executor.” 

5 ** Yes—but I’m not bound to read his love-letters. I don’t like 
job, Joe.” 

“ One of us must- 

If 1 don’t know.” So wo smoked a little more. 1'hen he said: 
'i^.^hesc letters would throw a light on the way h(' manage<l to 
so long without exciting her suspicion, or perhaps would 
Stj^pw he did not succeed in doing so. It would do us litth^ good 
^^‘fcnow either.” 

.‘|r, *;Hone at all,” said I. 

might be ablo to infer from them what he supposed his 
legal position to be. But you were quite satisfied the wed- 
was regular?” 

M&Ohly the false name. Otherwise all right.” 

admit that I should like to know this: Did he entrap this 
)&to a marriage he knew he could shuffle out of, or did ho 
& to stand by it if he was unsuccessful with Sibyl? It’s 
'^wahle. I should like another opinion. But that’.s iropos.sible.. 
<can ho trusted.” 

fpbody. My own opinion is that he believed he could disown 
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fefiowledge or claim it Tlie law would in every doubtful c^ 
m the principle, * Heads the man wins, tails the woman los^..?|*> 

,' ** That is so. However, what wo have to settle is—Shall we 
these letters, or throw them in the fire?” 

Throw them in the fire. Here goes I ” . .y 

“Ilalf-a-minutc, Joe! Don’t be rash! What do you say ip’-' 
looking at the last letter only, and seeing when he wrote it, and;, 
where ? ” , - 

“ 1 don’t mind anything you vote for. however indecisively. 
loft to myself I should burn the whole kit.” 

llow one recollects little things! I t-an roTnomber as Hugh cul 
the string of the packet of letters, that I thought to myself that, 
that was the smallest iienknife J had over seen, and the hand that 
held it the largest arnl strongest. It comes out vividly now, five-f 
and-lwenty years afterwards! , . 

Most likely they’re in order,” said ho. “ Yes—at one end 
October of this year—at the other, October of last. Let’s look 
at this last one—dated nowhere! Is that somebody coming 
Yes, it was. It was Lossio, come down to look for something. 
"What an aimosphero! How you men can sit in it, I can’t imag¬ 
ine! Only my mother-of-pearl penknife. I loft it on this table 
—never mind! The servants will find it to-morrow—lend m^e 
yours.” And the (icneral, feeling in his pocket for his 
brought out the missing article. . 

“ 1 must have picketl it up off the table unconsciously,” said 
And Lossie departed with it, enjoining me not to keep Hugh^^^ 
too late. :> > 

When I heard her coming, I had hurriedly picked up the letti^ 
and pushed them into a little wallet or despatch case of the Qi^ 
eral’s that was standing on the tabic. It was an almost invaria^l^ 
companion of his—was as well known to his friends al9 himi^P 
• —He had carried it about with him for years, and used 
he would bo quite lost without it. 

" Now the letter! ” said he. " You pushed .them into the 
—^my satchel’s got very old of late years—^however, it’s ,g(^j 

' last my time! Pull ’em all out-” ' 

I did, and separated them on the table. We took up th4 
we had been looking at, or rather he did—and went on 
it. I watched his face as he read; the concentrating at 
the increasing grip of the strong muscles of his jaw, thfe; 
awelling more and more on the temples, tlie greater 
the contracting brow. I knew now what Lossie had 





the Gene^r^rs 
i t^heii^ahe spoke of it. 

'■v'-^Wheu he had read through the letter he threw it over to ine wimt 
exclamation of anger very difficult to describe, “ That*’^ 
enough I ” said he. 'J 

. ■•}It was. 1 shall never, I liope, again see so cowardly and ineanl- 
'a disclaimor of a solemn obligation. It was a reimdiation of hia,- 
zij^arriago, alleging that his vietiiii had bec'ii throughout conscious 
that it was invalid—that he had repeatedly told lier that his real^ 
name was not Vancp, and tliat ho was not called (iins(*ppo in. 
iEngllsIi. Had ho over imagined that she thought him in earnest 
he would have refustal to make the comv'ssicm ho had made to 
her conscientious scruples. It was lime to speak plain--iho play 
was at an end. IIo should always fulfil all his real ohligationa.' 
fo her, hut ollujrs wliicli lie liad entered into els«;\vhero compelled, 
him to say farewell. It was V(!ry Engiihli Italian, which had made' 
it easy for tlie (leneral to read. 

“This was llio loiter the poor little thing got just before that,' 
last relapst!,” said he. I'he pity tlint came in his voice with 
the w'ords “poor little thing” Avas a relief to hear after the wordk. 
and the sound that came before. 1 f<'lt tluit Hugh was hack, 
again. 

“Of eoiirso it killed her,” said 1. And In* nodded assent. “And 
she never breathed a word of it to the other one—the cousin,” = 
ho wont on. 

“Not a word, apparently.” 'xC 

\ “I toll you what, Joe,” said tho General, giving himself a grca'I^?; 
■shake, like a dog. “ We donT want to read any more of these ' 
.letters. One^s enough.” 

. One’s quite enough,” said I. And we put them all on tho fire'-' 
together, and felt happier when wo had no further choice of read^i 
ing them. ] 

, As wo went upstairs (for I was staying on that night)^^ 
.Ot^sio was leaning over tho banisters. “ You ought to have beeldi 
in bed long ago,” said her husband. And she replied, “ I though^ 
il. heard you* roar, dear, some time ago—and I was afraid somerj^ 
^mg was wrong. You weren^t angry with Joe, I suppose?” 




v>,. 'Oh no—wasn’t angry with Joe. I say. Loss, do remind 

my old satchel mended—it will all come to pieces—^and. T' 
l^ldn’t stand having a new onel ” 

very strongly all the small details of this conversatioh’f; 
back to me! I have written down so many that arc 

to my story, . J 




;VieMr about the two babies^ actual and prospective, had not Mtf 
inattera exactly as they were before. I knew that my new chax-?;^ 
.ac*ter of having something to conceal, and being on the watch 
against enquiry, told upon my manner, and that Lossie noticed 
it. I did not know whether she would connect it with what she 
had said of my indifference to her news about Sibyl. It was pain- 
’ ful; but I was only too glad not to rake the subject up, on any 
terms. I let the sleeping dog lie. 

' Three months passed. I made my arrangements about going to 
Brazil. T had undertaken to investigate and report on the possi¬ 
bility of the great Kngineering scheme to the Government, and 
if my report was favourable it was expected to carry great weight. 
-I had given a good deal of atienlion io work of this class, which 
-had rather ousted the fabrication of machines and weapons from 
my mind. Civil Engineering on a large scale is the most exciting 
'work there is. If you want sleepless niglits, construct bridges 
across torrents. But T <lon’t thiuk appeal was made to mo be¬ 
cause I was credited with any special knowledge or skill; but 
because if J gave a favourable report. Capital would believe-X; 
had not accepted a bribe. Capital knows a lot about that-^:^ 
of thing. 

So T was to go to Brazil in the autumn. T looked forward to 
it with—^well! almost with—^ideasure. It would be a complete 
ohaugo, and when 1 came back (I was to ho away over six months) 
I hoped I should find the current of events coursing in a tranquil 
stream, and all the unhappiness and disquiet of the present time 
forgotten. The interim was a very busy one, for Bony and I, 

. in . view of contingencies, were schcTning tho conversion of our 
J business into a Limited Company, and putting it on a secure foot- 
;:ing which tho retirement of both or (nthcr would not endanger. 1 


Vtilipught often of the conversation of long ago at Poplar Villa,.; 
'^whcn Dr. Thorpe suggested that I should take up Engineering:^ 
;l^Miously, and my Father undertook to jack up tho roof of h|ir 
'.works to make a top story for me. I could not bid the:^ 
factory good-bye gladly, for was it not part of the old time? But| 
^■tiliat old time itself was slipping away. Tho slight—oh, so slight!^ 
C*“tcnsion between me and Lossie had given me a new remi^del^l 
what was left must go in its turn. Nothing could be dc^df 
;lf^or it was not safe to speak freely now as of old. I wouldi^l 
to South America for a spell; things would get absorbed^J 
I'jjlupeTaeded—somehow forgotten I : 

'-^;.f>3feauwhile before I went away, I must just make one 



-v ^^^i^isibiii to It^. "Another'intorvtew with out iHilane^’ aUj^S 

^ '^WQuld do no harm, and I wanted very much to see whether Cria<\!^3 
^Vrte^ord was really going to be as like his father as had beeu^ii 
alleged; for 1 was afraid if he was 1 should lose interest in him.'^ 

-* 1 told the General why 1 was going, but said as littlt? as possiblttj;^ 
.’ 3 I'OSsic. The fact is, I shrank from creating u position of di3-/7 
' aimulatiun. ',3 

, So at the end of May I put myself in light inarching iirder ^ 
®'Jid took a Cook’s ticket for Florence. Lossio Avas too pivoccupiod 'A 
•\\ with Sibyl and the imptuidiug arrival to ask many (incstious. I : 
said I was going to Milan and should “try to go round by Flor- , 
ehce and see my lltllo protege,” and she saitl, “Do go and comev'^ 
back and tell us all about hini~it would b<i so nh-(^ to hear.” ^ 
-But I felt she was being distracted by Cristof4)ro'.s eoining eonsiii 
—however, if she hadn’t been she might have felt my duplicity ^ 
in my voice. 

It Avas a very dilferent l*’lorenc«.* from the Florence of last Jan- , 

' nary. The population had found its voict? and Avas singing about 

- its amoro and its cuore and its Maria. Very small boys indeed,,- 
‘ V who had no business to know anything about such matters, wore 

, singing about Ilnur euoro ami their !Maria in tremerulous 
voices that their organization did not seem to Avarrunt. They . 

, „ were audible hour.s before they beearnc visible, an<l then were 
.. Only just perceptible to the naked eye. Hut they lilled the vault 

- of heaven Avith particulars about their euoro, all to the same,/, 

' general sort of Tuscan tune that ends in its own special cadonce*^!^; 

^' .and suits all moods of the singer. Such avus the genial influ- v, 

. :ence of the sun, that evem tlm butcher .sang about his belov(*(l as 
slit a whole ox down the middle and converted it into a hideous V' 
filled his shop. Florence was doterniined to enjoy r 
cool weather (about 80 degrws in the shade) while it lasted; 
:^Ji,‘l?ecau8e it was soon going to be really warm, anti wo should only 'v 
work in the early morning and the late evening, and •=' 
asleep on the pavement in the coolest corner wo 
find, as happy as if it was really bed, for an hour at least 
pach side of mezzogiorno. And then after that it would be hotp 
still, and we should be able to do very little except fan, our-, 
and pray for a thunderstorm. Meanwhile wo would bo^ }i 
and the frogs and the nightingales and the grasshoppers' 

waiter at the Minerva lamented, apropos of the deluge of 
that flooded the whole place, that it was a pity I hadn’t 
weeks ago—the flowers had been very fine this yoar». 
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if y t* * -k 

ZXe treated the present supply as a decrepitude. I have hoticed 
that I never get anywhere in the nidc of anything; it’s only other 
people do that I was roflccting whether I could adjust a remark 
t to this effect in Italian, when the waiter i>crceivcd by magic that 
I should ultimately want a Icgno, and said should he call it now. 
I assented and he said Pstf to the hall porter, who called out 
•fiaccKere! to space; from which appeared a carriage under an 
awning and a driver under an umbrella to whom I suggested 
Fiesole, as before, if he had confidence in his havallo. And he 
said che! che! 

If Florence had altered since January, Cristoforo had altered 
still more. lie had become as i>retty a bambino as one often sees 
oven in Italy. If he evt r was like his f.ithtr the likeness had left 
him. A pair of maguihcont black eyes, «i stiiptiidous voice, a prom¬ 
ising head of hair and a pi'i forming jMir of legs, very choice soles 
to his feet and an uninipoachable nape to his neck—that’s Oris- 
toforo as I realized him when I came to examine him in detail. 
As to the crcMses in his legs, language is powerless—this applies 
especially to one inside his thigh, in wliuli the human finger van¬ 
ished. lie wcdcomc'd Ins adoptive father with an accolade, pro¬ 
fessing (through his agent, the Signorina Faustina) to remember 
having met him in early boyhood. IIo was loquacious in his own 
way, but ho only used words that ended in h or g, omitting 
all except the last letter. lie laughed a good deal at his own wit, 
and held mo firmly by one nostril during our interview. 

I had intended if he had turned out like Boppino, to accept 
him as a duty, but avoid him as a pleasure. As he seemed so 
satisfactory and pulpy, and obviously going to bo his poor mother’s 
owm son (as 1 saw from a portrait) 1 determined to pass a little < 
time in his bocicty, especially as I was going to be six months away. 
So I told the ragazza to pay the driver for me, and leave my 
valigia at the Albergo and 1 would stay on for a day or two, 
This was a new handmaid altogether—in fact, the second since thsi 
coffee-cup smasher. 

I had experience of the inevitable extension into further fictiox 
'Which follows any adventure in that direction, especially on tbjE 
part of inexperienced persons like mj'sclf. I was not a clever Hot 
I had to invent a good deal to account for the absence of anj 
communications from Beppino’s executor (for whose existence 1 
had vouched), and to rely almost without reserve on the Faustixm^t 
ignorance of English customs. I fabricated an England 
the occasion—^made it a country tho like of which does nhV 3 
'trust, exist anywhere. The way in 'wliich noi aliri lived apart 



iaoid our families wssj I saidy A tHiug no t Ml fan 
; undemtand. To me who knew them well it was a mathisr of no; 
f^aurpti^ that Beppino’s few surviving relatives had not shown/ 
^'any vital interest in his marriage. I hinted that they were all 
‘;.3?rotestanti, and that feeling ran high among them against Cat- 
'tolioi. I did not make broad, bold statements on these linos, but 
-poisoned the Faustina’s mind with hypnotic suggestions. I pres- 
.ently saw my way to introducing the possibility that the famiglia 
> might make a descent on Cristoforo, bear him off, and educate him 
■ as n Protestant. After this the Faustina showed a marked dis¬ 
cretion in approaching the subject of Beppino’s relatives. I told 
.her I had his executor’s full permission and approval in the course 
"I had taken, and that I myself should always l»c guided by con¬ 
sideration of what his mother wouM have wished. I thoreforo 
. hoped she would <lo nothing to provt)ko intervention on the part 
of his family. This sh** promisiwl readily—unless tljo reverend 
father advised otherwise. T felt I had nia<le that safe enough! 

The Faustina gave me some lunch as before, and I remained 
- through the heat of the day in tho company of herself, the balia, 
and their charge. Towards sundown I turned out for a walk, and 
wandered along the road on the hill-face, looking over the glory 
of the sunset light on the world of roofs and domes in tho plain 
below; over the distant Arno, a mirror giving back the rosy gold 
of the sky beyond the purple Aiwnnincs of Carrara. Tho hells 
were clanging in tho tower of San Domenico—for Vespers, I sup- - 
^•,]fore; but I never know—and the hells of a mule cart toiling up,* 
I could not see were ringing for their vespers too. And, 
jjlhese,^meant, for the two mules and the supplementary donkey; 
y;fprehably it was a stone cart), rest in a little while; and for the 
I Ku^man creature in charge, who sang short lengths of stornclli at 
r?^mg intervals, a supper of black bread and pasta and thin Chianti' 
^;imd a long cool night in bed. 

^^T^'What would the magic city in its glory have been to Janey v 
to me, could wo have seen it together? To me it was noth- , 
‘pW —nothing but tho city sho would have seen. And tho; 

^le Carrar^S jteak, darker and darker against the orange glow .1 
horizon, was nothing now, to me, but tho marble mountain I 
have passed, she and I, just before the railway brought ' 
the city with the leaning tower, where wc should have stopped*,/ 
■l^an Domenico appealed to me in vain, and I cared not a { 
liy-whether the monk I could see, like a fat white maggot, in ' 
walled garden below, went in to Vespers or not. For /, 
only the bells Janey would have heard but did not# / 
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But the Jangle of the team told of tired beasts she would hare 
pitied, and of a tired man who \torked long hours at low pay, 
and could, for all that, sing. So when I came across him further 
on, I conversed with him and asked him if he had bambini. And 
as he had sev(‘ral, X asked him to buy them some piccolczz5 as 
a present from me, and gave him, to his great surprise, some¬ 
thing over hib day’s pay to buy them with. This was because 
Janoy would have done so' TIow little tho great billows that were 
rolling oil still, to clash themselves to death against the cliffs of 
San Joaquim, kii(*w of this far-off echo of their wild work of 
two years ago, among the hills of Tuscany! 

For the whole world had now become to me tho world Janey 
and I bhould have lived in together. It had an interest for mo 
still though—a languid one—on its own account. I could still 
speculate on why that blazing star in the gold over there seemed 
to me to b(‘ definitely spoken of by Beethoven, as much so as 
though a Sonata were a catalogue. And then the groat triumphant 
phrase of tho Waldstcin sounded like a sudden trumpet-noto in 
my memory, and a weight went off my heart and left me free. 

But why had my heart been weighted more than its wont? 
Simply because Janoy would have enjoyed Cristoforo just as much 
ns I did. I felt that that young beginner, as my Baddy would 
have ealle<l him, would become tho baby Jancy and I should have 
pamperoil and encouraged together, had she been hero. And then 
ho would wind his fat little self roimd my heart, and die in 
teething or get diphtheria, or tumble into a water-butt. Well! X 
should soon bo in South America, anyhow! I went hack to the 
albcrgo and fed, and wrote letters. Of course I wrote to Lossid'- 
and described Cribloforo, and was glad to be able (cntrcnchbd as 
it were behind the Post) to show a free sympathy about SibyPd 
affairs, without fear of face-to-face catechism on mine. 

I was very sorry when the time came to say good-bye to my,, 
figlioecio, as I called him—but I believe it was tho wrong word, 
as I did not hold him at tho font. IIo kissed mo affectionately' 
at parting, or his agent said he did. I should have said splub* 
tered over—^however, it was well-meant, and answered all purposes. 

I could feel his powerful hands in my beard, tickling, all the way 
' to tho Station. ' " 



CHAPTER Lll 


.Hctt Pfloulerer disapprovoK of Bin/il. Uow Too, yenra after, tvont to look for 
Poplar Villa, ittul KrauH then prew M'lu'r*} Troy 'IWu sttioil. Hetw Beppino^rt 
Becond aou tor thcreabouta) waa burn. The need <if Brownioif. Of a villa 
for Losaie at Sorrento, not Plorouce. liow the Genoral tiever iimlorstood 
the Doctor, more'a tho pity! Joo'h laat happy evening in Bijgland. How Im 
called on Aunt I/zy. And of Mr. Spcnccr. 2^olly acoa Joe off at Huatou. 
Tho aoa, ouco moro! 


I AM intcrniptod—just as 1 was poiiif? to fr<?t niy Cook’s ticket 
timbratoed for Milan (but this is only a facon-dc~parler )—by iny 
chcss-friond, IJorr PJleidoror. Ilo is rather late, and £ had given 
him up. But there is a half-finished game on the hoard, and wo 
shall conclude sliortly after midnight if till goes well. £ have laid 
him a wager that I will <Iraw two games out of thnn*, in which 
he shall always open JCing’s (Jambit, and I shall always refuse 
the Gambit, cheeking with Quren at Utmlt’s fifth. Ho ia very 
confident ho Avill jegmade mo effry dime. Very likely. 

I foresee that I shall soon have to break it to the ITerr that 
the time has eomo for our very last garni', and that I shall bo 
returning to Brazil. Suppose I do so, this evening I I may- 
well. 

' So as soon as the clangour of Miss Austin subsidea, £ mention 
^ him that I have given notice for Michaelmas, and that I shall 
^]^^ably clear out and start even earlier. Why the, young woman 
i^annot place a tray with bottles and glasses and sugar ami lemons 
,on the table without producing the effect of an express train pass- 
'tng through our station without stopping, I do not know. But 
,3f take advantage of the calm that follows to make my revelation. 
,9!lie Herr immediately adopts the tactics of his nation. 


V. <*You do nod wand to go to Brazil. It is nod a blaze beoplo 
l|muld go to. ll is bankrubbed. There is a Itevolution. !lfou have 
tiio Wiends in Brazil.” 


I havo—IVe an adopted son there, a fine young fellow of 


you should not gum to Europe. It is absurd to gum 
^J^Sazes and go back. I shall dague the bawn. And you jcg with 
Sfe wog. And I inderboze knide. Why haff you an adopted son ? 

yotir own son! 1 do not ligue adopted jildj^n.” 


465 8a 
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Kerr Pflei4erer always treats all other people’s affairs as hay¬ 
ing been referred to him. We finished our game witliout his mak' 
ing any concession to Brazil. “ We gaimod blay again for a vOrd- 
nidc,” says he, as ho makes ready to go. “ I am going to Berlin,’’ . 
And ho says good-bye, and I go back to my narrative. 

Tho tickling of Master Cristoforo’s ridiculous fingers in my 
boar<l <lied away V)y tho time 1 reached tho railway, but the mem¬ 
ory of it lasted mo all the way to Chelsea, w’hero a visit to Bony 
on tho cvonijig of my arrival and a collision with his numerous 
progeny of all .ages, ratlwir swsimijed Cristoforo. I had some mis¬ 
givings .'la to t{‘lling .h'iinaio aliout bin), but I had to do so; be¬ 
cause they would have heanl of it in the end, and thought it 
a shame 1 h.adu’t t<dd. But f treated it as merely a good-iiatitfred 
act on my part, not duo to any special attraction in Criatoforo 
himself, hut only to my having corno by chance on a very young 
orphan with my FatluT’s praaiomen who s(,*eined to me in need 
of a caretaker. I had a whim not to lest the little party die of 
want, r said, and if 1 paid his piper why shouhl he not l)car 
name? “Then why not have him over here?” said Jcannic. Be¬ 
cause, I replied, I didn’t want him to be choked in a London fog. 

“Shan’t know what to do without you, old chap!” said Bony 
as wo sat on late in tlu‘ evening. 

“How’s your old governor?” said T, skipping a few bars of 
tho convor.sation. Bony tapped his head, and then shook it, which- 
mean that ol<l Maeallistc*r -was failing rapidly (as I knew, not 
out aid from whiskey), and I drew my inferences. ‘ \ 

“ T shan't find you here, when I come back. Bony” said T. 

“ Probably not. But you’ll fintl me in Perthshire, if I’m aliVB 
and th(‘ old boy isn’t. Poor old Saw'ncy! ” For that was the name 
lie went hv, even with his sons. 

• i. ^ • 

“ X wonder if I shall ever come to Perthshire ” For T was wonttr > 
eaten with sad misgivings. 

“What’s tho matter, man alive?” said Bony. “Why shonlds^!-' 
you come to Perthshire? Who’s going to keep yo»i in Brazil? 

I didn’t think that railway concern sure to come to grief I woul^^’j 
let you go.” 

“ Oh, my dear boy, I was only thinking of the chances of 
Things are so untrustworthy. 1 shall be back in the spring.”, 

“ Well, Lady Desprez won’t allow you to make a bolt, 
one comfort, at any rate!” And one dwcorafort when Bony , 
this was my reflection that Beppino’s sins had left a shir 
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hippinees when at Poplar Villa, which might haV© t©' bo lived 
down. 

‘•They talk of going to live at Sorrento,’* I said. « All but th©- 
hot months, of course. The Cten(*r;il thinks of buying a villa thero, 
if' he can get it. They would come to J^oiidon in the summer, 
though.” 

“ What’s going to V)Cconio of the old lady ? ” asked Bony. Ho 
meant Aunt Izzy. Afy rnoTnory of his <iu<*siion nuniuds mo, that 
the i>Of>r oKl soul has disappoartd from my narrative*. And nat- 
urally enough, for the evidence of Aunt Izzy’.s existences to our 
senses had partly disappeared, and willi it hmi developed an instal¬ 
ment of the Logic that was to uftirrn her total non-existence as 
soon ns touch and sight <*oased a« w<-Il as hearing. For the old 
lady had given up her battle against di'ufness—had surrendenxi ' 
at discretion, ajul .seldom <'r never made her iirf*sen«*e manifest. So 
eh#slips out of tliis story, as sIk* had very nearly slipprx] out of 
our lives. All that wjis wanted nt»w was that we should neither 
sec nor loueh her: and tlu-n she wouldn’t he there at all, and wo 
should rlishelieve in lu:r and say r^quirsrnf. in pace. Hut I am 
ksaving IJony’a question unans\v<*red. 


“ She’ll live on at the Villa, of eonrse. She TRH*dn’t be alone. 
You never saw Fdith Sant? Party of forty—going deaf herself,” 
“Never seen her. Put T’vo. heard of her from Jeannie, and I 

understood slio wasn’t fpiiti'-” 

“She isn’t quite. But she’s a very old friend, and as she’s 
getting deafer and deafer, is learning Imger-languagc. She’ll live - 
with old Mi.s.s Thorpe, and they’ll have thriological discussions, and 
stances.” 

“Oh,” said Bony, “is that their game?” I said it w'ns on© 
,©f their games; and wondered whether two Bogii‘.s on the other 
, side whose evidence on this had ceased altogether, would find fi 
;,new game, or fall back on that one! As for the pf>or old Aunt, 
heard indirectly that she only ceased to be tnngibln and visible onr 
- this side some four years ago. She died at a good old age at Pop- 
;.>r Villa, in spite of the plagiie-pit iindemeath it, having just lived 
y to the end the last renewal of the lease, which she had made 
■.iherself. 

Poplar Villa is gone now. I would havo faced semng it, how- ; 
hisvet sadly, had 1 been in time. But .shortly after my rc'tum I drove . 

our High Bead to Wimblerlon, and it was all swept awayy - ; 
|^(f^ its site weni aceommoflatcil a Board School and a new 
that was to develop the ripe building land behind, where 
'^^^i^aaic^nbered Nolly playing cric^t. A row of so-called cottages 1 
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lliat were not cottages at all were on their way down one side o£ 
this road, and 1 went into one that was to let, and found to my 
Iiorror that it was two flats, and I might have the lower one for 
seven shillings a week. A very small boy of eight who wals eating 
an unripe x>ear informed me that this house was better than Foley’s 
(?) next door, as there was a fizzing tree in the back garden. He 
took me out through smells, to the back yard. And there was 
my tree of the years long gone. Ihit there was no green lawn now, 
and the whetstone of Samuel rang no more in the early summer 
mornings. Did Samuel ever have a new scythe, 1 wonder, or did 
the thin blade vanish in some other hand ? 

1 gave the small boy sixpence, and he threw away his mumbled . 
end of the pear, and ran to purchase something better; rousing tho 
neighbourhood ns he went with calls to favoured friends to come 
and share his luck. He was a generous boy, and I liked him. But 
1 must get on with my narrative. 

I had of course seen no Times advertisements up at Ficsole; 
80 1 was unaware on my arrival that, on the <lay I left, the widow 
of tho late lamontc<l Joseph Randall Thorpe had had a son at 
tlie town Tosidericc of her father, Bulstrode Curzon Fuller Perce¬ 
val, M. P„ of Park Lane, and Parrettsdown, Somersetshire. I 
thought it very likely though, and was not surprised when Jeannie 
told me. She had heard it from Maisie Thorpe, and that all was 
well. So wo had left it alone and gone on to Cristoforo. 

But T nursed a little flame of pleasure in my heart at knowing 
what a happiness this would be to Lossie. Wlicn I wont over to 
the Villa next evening I had the luck to come on Lossie in a 
-^great staU) of exultation. The perfect sincerity of our rejoicing- 
over the event on both sides had only one trifling flaw—that one 
of us put more side on than was necessary; and the other, know-^ 
ing this fact, accepted it as no more than normal. If we had bad 
a tiff, this would have been right and nice. But there had been i 
none. It was like the case of a clean glass upside down on a . 
shelf that you take down to drink out of. You know it’s clean—.; 
oil dear, yea! But it won’t be any the worse for fi good rinse- 
out. We had our good rinsc-out, and removed from our hearts 
the slight soreness that had never been there at all. Of course not! ^ 

These niceties call for Browning, to put them shortly for tta.|r 
The man that wrote “strange—tho very way love began I I. 
little understand love’s decay I” at any rate understood 
to explain this little flutter of counter-consciousuess, could we 
employed him. ; 
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, ** Well, Joel ” said Loraie. ** So now we can all brealike frooly; ** 
—over Sibyl, of course—^nothing else! "And now you can tell 
me all about young Cristoforo.” 

Unfortunately the Turk was present, and her smallest brother, 
'A good many difficulties arose in giving the explanations of Oristo- 
foro that wore demanded. Those who have had to confront and 
outflank young children on this subject of their provenance will 
understand what I mean. If your imagination can supply the 
conversation antecedent to tlie TurVs home-question, " Which arc 
tho Papa, then, in Italy?” you will sec how wo became involved. 
Anthropomoridiism helped us at our need, although the Turk had 
to be said " shish, darling ” to, for (iiiesiioning the skill of her 
Maker. 

“When I saw Bony to-day. Loss,” I said, when quiet ensued, 
“ he told me Pheraie, the youugt'sl but one. had adopted her elder 
sister’s best doll, after hearing of Cristoforo. Tho riot was hushed 
down, but only by assuring them that inaniinas could not adopt tho 
children of other mammas still living, and only Papas in any case. 
Ho told them Dolls had no Papas, Ix’irig bought at shops.” 

“ Pm glad T haven’t got to do tho next explanations in tliat quar¬ 
ter,” said Lossie. “ But now do tell me more about Cristoforo.” 

So T told her a great deal mort)—all quite true I And nothing 
false that was not mere repetition of what I hn<l tobl before, t 
recurred to Cristoforo to the exclusion of other topics that knocked 
,at the door, in order that I might not seem to shrink from par- 
tic;ulars. I felt I was improving as a story-teller. 

“I shall never secj an organ-grinder now, Joe, without thinking 
of you. What do you mean to do with him?” 


; " Bring him iip as an organ-grinder, naturally. We shall have 

jilenty of time to thinlc about that when he’s clone teething. What 
Ja Sibyl going to call her boy?” 

;, “ She would like him to be Beppino—because poor Bep was so 
much Beppino to her. But her father says it’s un-English. No 
’^dotibt it is. Most likely it will be either Joseph Curzon, or Kaii- 


dall Curzon. Let’s go in the garden. Como along, children. 
Come and help«to water the rosea.” 

f:. For the roses were still due at Balham, though the deluge- 
'jf^iduum of the Florence crop had been held a contemptible rem- 
j^E^t by the Albergo Minerva. We shouldn’t be in our full glory 
few dozen blooms) for a month yet. But 1 transplanted my 
Fiesole to London S. W. without much difficulty; say- 
very little though about my recent experience of flowers, lest 
j^onld seem to crow over Upper Tooting. 
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think Hughes got the Sorrento Villa, Joe,” said Lossic. 

" Can’t wo have the garden-pump, Samuel 2 ” 

“Wo could have it at once,” said Samuel But it seemed it 
“wouldn’t work,” though morally it was a perfect pump. 

“ There ain’t any defect in the pump itself, only a screw’s been 
wore, and loosened off the ’andle-plate. So when you rises, the 
coverin’ cornea up bodily. Otherwise you might say it was in fair 
order.” I thought of the character rny Father had given to pumps, ’ 
long ago. So long ago I It seemed longer than it docs now. ‘ 

“It wouldn’t take above a minute, or maybe two at most, to 
connect up tho hose, ami give you any sui)ply—why. Lord, it could 

bo done while 1 was a-tellin’ you, only-” 

“ Only what, Samuel ? ” 

“ Only it’s btuai took away to mend. Promised back it is on 
Tuesday—but there’s no reliance.” 

Lossio could laugh still, and did it. And a new generation of 
birds in the groenlioiisc did as their forbears did twenty-odd years ■ 
beffore, and broke out in responsive song, “ I knew wc should 
have to fall back on tho common watering-pot,” said she. “No 
engineering’s any use, Joe, you’re all alike!” I felt she was 
really the old Lossie, ami was glad to be happy. For if Janey secs 
me now, said I to myself, slio’ll be glad too. It was the nicest 
little bit of time T had ha<l for some while; and the children 
enjoyed it too, helping. ’Phe pots of water that the Turk did 
not tip over on tlie garden path, or on Desiree and a new Irish 
poplin she was making u tea-gown of for Lossie, and brought us put ^ 
to show tho braiding on, found their way eitlicr on to their mother, 
or tlioir undo Joe, or the rosc-tr(x?s. It was Arcadia, and when' 
Hugh came in, also jubilant, and announced that the Villa at Sor^ 
rente was an accomplished fact, I was quite sorry, us we had” 
to go in to get ready for dinner and it was near tho childrenf's''. 
bedtime. , I- 


“You’ve really settled about the villa at Sorrento?” said I toj 
the General, as wc smoked in the evening, out in the garden. 

“ It is as gooJ as settled. I take it for three years at a rentstj^^^ 
with tho refusal of tho freehold. It’s not to be sold %ver our heatfei:^ 
Perhaps I shall end my days there—my days in this world. Yottl- 
see I am to all intents and purposes out of harness now, and 
seen a deal of service in my time. Pm turned sixty,” 


“ Could you be called out again on active service ? ” 

“ Oh dear, yesl But of course it woiild be optional, pra 
1 could excuse myself on the score of antiquity.” 

, “But should you?” 
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"Not if I thought I could be of any uso,” 

Any ono who did not know Sir Hugh Desprez as I did might 
have suspected him of alleclatiou in talking tlms of his antiquity. 
“ Turned sixty ” did not pr<*vt»nt his siviuing at thi‘ vtTy priiuo of 
his natural life. Men have dilfereiit primes, 'fo him as ho 
stood there that evening in the half-liglit of the nuMin and sunset, 
one would have said no further maturity was Jn^^s^ble; hut that 
as the slight touch of coming grey in the hair was loat in the mixed 
gleam, no present (lecad(‘ne<‘ wa.s \isible. Ho retained to th«j full 
the flavour (as ii might he called) of not being in uniform, and 
not being on liorhcbaek. Except for the grey, and that sixteen 
years of absorption had told upon tlie lip H(*ar, J«j was (hr* samu 
man that luid looked ‘^o pit.vinglj inl(» that mirror ai Oxford. Five 
years after that evdiing* on tlie lawn, win ii at a f<*\v hours’ uoliee 
he start'd for India, to join tin* army in Afghanistan, tlicri' was 
not a word of misgiving in L(tssi(‘’n lelt<T that reached me at 
Rio Oramle about his age; only alanit the r«'<*k]tss way in whicli 
ho exposed himself nn'iHessly to danger. I’rohably you know that 
he never returmd from tliat expiditiori. 

“ I’m glad about this hahy of Silj.vl's,” said lux “ ft won't stand 
in the way of her inarr.ving again.” Thtai some hrain-wave pu'iwal 
between ns, for I fivl sur<‘ his next w»»rds <*ame for )uy Hak»*. 
** She’s (piitc young, you ser—and iliiiik Imw little she had of him! 
Deduct for the six months they \v«'re sfi».iiMtcd, iji wlilclj he ne¬ 
gotiated his other marriage, and a solid twehemonUi roally spnos 
iho whole.” 

"I shall be uneasy,” said 1, “ about it all. Xol morally, becauso 
I consider I am giving Cristoforo a in‘W birthright in ox<*lmngo 
for the birthwrong I am acquies<;ing in. 1 mean I shall be afraid 
of a big burst-up.” 

‘‘My dear hoy,” said the General. only wisli there were aa 
little chance of some other legitimaeies I know of being flawed 
as there is of this. Cristoforo won’t find it out-” 

" Tic’s very sharp! ” 

"No doubt! But ho has to attend to the Commissariat. You 
can’t do two things at once. As for any one else, trust his jnothor’s 
' family to do tiothing that will atop the supplies. And evr^n if they 
were ever to identify Giuseppe Vance with Josf'ph Randall Thorpe^ 
^ Ihe false name might invalidate the marriage.” 

"But Giuseppe and Joseph are the same name—^and I thought 
England at least, the nome di famiglia-” 

"Didn’t count? It would be a doubtful point. But I don’t 
;!'*, hdievo any Italian contadino family would run the risk of get* 
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ting their daughter's marriage, which is new held legal-^isn't 
it?" 

“Oh, certainly I” 

“ Getting it thrown into ambiguity-land to secure—^to secure 
what? They would have no object-” 

“ I see your point. Well I—won’t fidget about it.” 

“And as for your own share in it I Why, my dear boy," and 
the General put his arm round ray alioulders, schoolboy-wise, as 
wo walked on the lawn in the dry, warm night air, “what does 
your connection with the whole affair amount to? You have had 
the knowledge of the deed of a damned scoundrel forced upon you, 
and are keeping a painful silcjnce for the sake of its victims. And 
you are providing the principal surviving victim with a better 
father than Nature had given him.” i 

“Ma cho vuole?” said I, imitating the Tuscan letter we hadi 
read together. We laughed, and Lossic said out of the old Nursery,^ 
window above, “ You two seem very merry dow'n there in the moonr^i; 
light. What’s tlio jok(*?” 1 forget the reply. 

When Hugh said “damned scoundrel” I felt his words tighteif 
the muscles of the arm on my shoulder. I thought of the three- 
ycar-old little Joe looking at hooks with me up in that very Nur¬ 
sery, and there was Lossic at the window I 

“ I ho^w: Bep isn’t damned, sine die, for all that,” said I. And 
the General said very gravely, “ Ilis Father may forgive him— 
if he knew not what he did,” and then wc took a turn or two, 
and I would fain have forgotten him. But he hung about the 
mind of my companion. 

“ 1 never quite made him out,” said he. “ I know you and the 
lector accounted for him by some form of backward growth which, 
I never rightly understood; though Thorpe often talked of it. 
Perhaps you and he saw Beppino the man very little. I saw him 
more in his man’s character—especially when we were at Sorrento, 
and after. Soinelimes when a man goes on living a great deal 
at home as he did, he gets a sort of double character—his home 
self harks back on his childhood, his other self looks ahead.” 

“Dr. Thorpe didn’t mean that. He meant that he had never grown 
—himself! His intellectual powers and his body 5iad matured,,'; 
but his spirit remained a baby. If that was so, an overwhelming ’ 
acebs of the passion of passions—^what he called Love—^would- 
sweep the baby will before it, and employ the mature intellect to4 
compass its ends.” But it occurred to me, as I said this, 
might find excuses for almost anything if wc insisted on fne 
istence of a soul or spirit that was neither mind nor body> and; 
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laid all out bad actions at the door of the latter* However^ 1 
would give Beppino the benefit of the doubt, and hope<l (ratlier 
chillily, I admit) that he would be able to o7q)iuto liis guilt and 
start fair on the ground that in some sense ho " knew not what 
he did.” Perhaps the ecclesiastics of Jerusalem for whom divine 
forgiveness was first asked on that ground, would have iK'haved 
otherwise had tlieir souls been iMHter grown. But I did nut say 
this to the General. For to liim as to many another noble man 
1 have known any rcferericc to tlie events of Calvary as o<'(*ur- 
rences that actually happened, was distasU'fiil if not, painful. They 
were not History, hut Surii)ture, ami broadly speaking might ho 
considered to have liappencd on Sunday. 

“I never imdersiootj the Doetor,” said he; ‘‘ nor he me! F used 
to tell inm so, and that I was just au old-fashioned (-hristian, and 
my Bible was enough for me. And he wmild reply, ‘Well, Hugh, 
Christianity is the best working hypolliesis of Lih;, so far.' And 
I once wanted him—it was only a fi:w days before his <lea<h- -to 
toll rne more exactly what ho tliouglit about it, and bo was telling 
me, when unfortunately Violet came in, and he stopped short.” 

How well I could imagine it! The General and 1 chatted a 
little longer on the lawn, as there was no Violet to silence us. and 
then went in and talked about the children wdth Lossic. 

I have always counted that evening my last happy evening in 
England, For in the Iw’o months that passed befonj I started for 
New York on my way to Rio I was desperately busy, for one 
thing. For another, the Genernrs family absorbed Lossie and 
her children, and when not in Pall Mall (as was very much thp 
case) the General himself. A tnm at the seaside put the finishing 
touch on our restrictions, and though I saw Lossiti to say goo<l-l)yc, 
' it was one of those unsatisfactory good-byes under protest, when 
, a pretence is made by both that they are sure to see each other 
again, and they know quite well they are not, and are sorry; 
yet have a sneaking gladness at avoiding the pain of a real fare- 
■ well. I think I must have known at hesirt that it was one, by 
the way I hugged the children. Randall, the eldest, a great big 
v^y home frohi school, was too proud and manly to be hugged; 
not to cry in a corner bGcau.se Uncle Joe was going awjiy for 
so long. lie and I were great friends, though I have men- 
^ jtioned him very little. The Turk wished to accompany me and 
^iety. 

^4; Pate was unkind also about Bony and his wife. Old Sawney 
|^l|ht‘just as well have died three months later, instead of taking 
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them away from me to witness his £nal adieu to the whiskey bottle, 
and leaving Chelsea lonely. He summoned them too on a false 
pretence that he was in extremis and then rallied briskly, and kept 
them hanging about for six weeks or more. So I saw very little 
of tbern. 

I think I must have disbelieved in the date of my return, op 
I should not have gone to I^oplar Villa to say good-bye to it, when 
no one was there but the old Aunt. Edith Sant had come on tem¬ 
porarily and acted as the Medium at the seances in which I was 
the spirit and Aunt Izzy the mortal, or vice versa. Communication 
was by fingers as far as Miss Thorpe went. The phenomena were 
unconvincing, and 1 wouldn’t stop to lunch, thank you, and said 
good-bye. I walked out once more into the garden and looked 
at the penr-crop, said good-bye to Samiad, and came back through 
the door my dear old Dad and 1 had wiped our boots at. And 
then the carriage gale swung to, and its latch overpasstnl its mark, 
and hesitated to and fro as a latch that would fain avoid closing 
on an old friend for the last time. It did it in tho end though, 
and I came away with tho web of pain in my eyes and temples, 
and vague niisgiviug in iny heart; thinking how when 1 first came^^ 
out of that gate Jjossie ran down the steps and gave mo cake. And%; 
now—I was not going back to my Mother! nor to Janey in Chelsea, 
—only to her empty house. 

However, there was her Father, poor old boy I I went and said 
good-bye a good deal to him, and made a solemn promise to come 
back in six months. That promise I ranked as my great achieve-* 
mont in falsehood, next after my fibs about Cristoforo. Dear little ^ 
Qristoforol ITow I did hope ho was assimilating that balia at a 
great pace. But I didn’t moan to be false outright—I really meant 
to come back ratlier later than I said—two months or so. How¬ 
ever, I never saw my father-in-law again. He joined the Choir: 
of Invisible Solicitors some seven years later. In fact he only sur- - 
vivod tho news of the death of his eldest daughter (Lossic’s great. 
friciv4- Sarita) a few weeks. It was after that that I heard from ' 
NolyV who was his partner in business and his executor, that* a- 
box with Janey’s name on it had come from Ceylon with other), 
effects of Sarita’s, and that ho would prefer that I Should open it..,, 
I replied to this (I quite believed it) that I should come to Eng-;^ 
land shortly, and would send for it. Thinking to save trouble X; 

. wrote at the time to the Pantechnicon people, enclosing a writ *4 
ten delivery order to be signed by them and given up tq.. 
to call for the box and keep it with my other things imtil 
' return. That reminds me that Nolly could find me now 
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wanted to, by going to the Pantechnicon for my address. Ho would 
only have to hunt up a receipt thirteen or fourteen years old t 
; It reminds me also to mention that it was during this lonely 
. interval in Chelsea, before my departure, that I bractnl myself 
up to do what I knew must be doncj in the eml, and broke up my 
home—Jaucy’s home! It was easier for me that none was therq 
^ to SCO or speak to me. The burial of the furniture in tlic Pan- 
■ technicon was, however, the most I could make up ray mind to; 
1 could not pick and choose and say i will send this here and 
’ that there. So there 1 interrtHl them, and there tlu^y will remain, 
for all I can see, until the nnmial payment ceases; and then they 
,will go to auction, to pay expenses, and persons of prey will snap 
them up for an oM song. Put the time of that old song will be 
none of those that Janey played. Tlmse arc all gone now. unless 
indeed some eeho of them mixes in the music of the wias that 
break for evor against tluj rocks of St. .Joaquim, and almost reach 
the little cenotaph above; on which oiu* word alone, her name, is 
written. 

1 last remember, in that London of my old life, the face of 
Nolly, who came to sc‘c ino off at Ihjston. lie is almost the only 
one of all I have seen since—^just a minute by that chance that 
I told you of. Oh. how I longe»l to take the haml of Lossic’a 
brother—the hand tliat bade me, (Imlsjuicd that day at Euston 
Station, twenty years ago! He would have been himself to me, 
as of old; for I doubt if he knew much ever of the cause of 
the rift between me and Lossie. He only thought I had slid away, 
as folk do, in life. Eiit I should have waked a many wolves in. 
my renewal of the past. Better to let them lie. It would all bo 
Tight in the end. 

Tho sun went down on a stormy sea as T lost sight of land on 
the Ciinarder, bound for New York. Yet T was not thinking of 
, whether I should return or no, but of tho endless rolling billows 
under the great cliffs of Portugal, and the lonely cenotaph upon 
. tho hilL 




CHAPTER EITI 


Wltat Joo has been driving at. lJu haa Oristoforo out to him in Brasil. How tlie 
Gonei-al diod liko a beru at Muiwand. LoBuio goon to Floroncu. A pleoBuui 
luttcr from bur tit Villa Magonciui. Anuthur, with tin unpltaBunt postBcript. 
Juu tiikuB a ridu and Hhouta a balf-brucd. Accident to OiiHlol'oro. Jov'n 
uuHWur to th>: letter. More corrcapoudonce, terrible to Joo. Ail is ended. 
"This is for LoBsie.'’ 

I siiALii Hoou oomt'. t(> n point at which I shall account my self- 
impoKcd task linislicd. Ikjforc I compkdo what little 1 have left 
to tell, let me try to make it clear to my imaginary reader (as 
it is to myself) what it was that originally 1 proposed to do— 
tliat I meant to cover u quire or two of foolscap with—that has 
spread out over the best part of a ream. 

I liavo lived two distinct lives; one of thirty-odd ycar.s in Eu¬ 
rope; one of twenty-odd in South America and the States. You 
must realize that tho latter i.s, or was till two years ago, my life 
of the present; one of c.Kcitcmcnt and strenuous activities; of con¬ 
test and effort; a life sometimes in the open with hunters and 
fishers; even of military service and peril of death among bar¬ 
barians. It has nothing to do with the story, which is an effort 
on my part to think back, now as I approach the end, into the 
d(jar old past tliis stormy twenty years has nearly effaced. 

Had I not come away from Brazil, it never would have occurred 
to me to r iffort. Nor would it have been possible with 

my sur’' to bring back to my mind all T have recalled and 

writttm. An fact, bad it not been for the first clues, supplied 
by r.ossic’a letters which I got in tho box from the Pantechnicon, 

I should have found it hard to moke a start. It was those let- > 
ters that brought it nil back. But my intention has throTighout 
been to stop my narrative abruptly at tho end of my European 
life, if only because I am coming to an end of the'-undertaking 
that brought me back to England. 1 think I have mentioned the 
history of mu.sicnl instruments 1 am engaged on, which has cau^ 

. mo to frequent tho British Museum reading-room for two years 
past. It was begun some time since in New York; and when- 
three years ago a fracture of the left arm, following on a period 
of great strain and fatigue, made it really necessary that I should.; 

4T6 
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take serious repose, I took it in hand again at Bio Orande, ivbich 
bas been my Brazilian anchorage, and waa so exasperated at my 
want of documents that 1 saw I must either givi* it up or como 
to Europe to Hnd them. In spite of ct)n8i(loTablo losses in South 
American investments (notably Argentine railways) I was still 
well enough off to indulge myself in a long holiday, or indeed to 
retire from work, without withdrawing 8ni>i)lie.s from any de¬ 
pendent. Reasonable economy was necessary—but no more—and 
the chambers 1 am occupying nuawercHl very well, though, had f 
known it wovild bo over two yours, I might have sought out some 
better rooms, with a better-tempered proprietor, 3dy idea at first 
was to go back in a twelvemonth at most. I nin v<Ty near the 
completion of my historical work now; three months, 1 think, might 
finish it. I shall then go straight back home, as soon as I havo 
made arrangements with the Publishers. 

ILaving iut(*rpoacd this word of explanation, in writing which 
I hnv(i not soeinod unreasonable to mystdf, I go on to thf* frag- 
inout of narrative that i.s wanting to eomplete my Kuropenn life, 
and shall add no more to it than belongs to my subsequent cor¬ 
respondence with Lossio and her husband; that l>*'ing the only link 
that, after my departure to America, eonn<*<as me with llui events 
I havo narrate<l. Of course I exchanged letters with Bony until 
his death, and with iny father-in-law. I heard from Jeannie about 
seven years ago—an account of my dear old friend’s Inst illness, 
;and how his mind wandered back to the old «lay.s of St. Withold’s, 
'and the great fight. 1 had other correspoiidcnco too, from ray 
stepmother in Worcestershire and so forth—-but after nlKiut ten 
years it died down and 1 felt my Europe was a thing of the past, 

It should bo clear from the above that my life of twenty years 
past forms no part of my scheme; I have only now to deal with 
a sequel of my European life, which overlaps it. I need not 
tell anything of the delays that prolonged the stay I had at first 
proposed to make, or of tho effect that a life of great activity 
and excitement had on ono who sadly wanted infiuenc(.‘S of fho 
sort to counteract a growing morbidness and reserve, the fruits 
of past iinhappincss. As a matter of fact, one undertaking fol¬ 
lowed another; each one always beginning before its predecessor 
. ended, in such a way that no pause for withdrawal presented itself; 
and the time slid away till near a quarter of a century had aome- 
? Jhqw gofic since I first projected a journey to Brazil, 
f X had, however (as will bo seen) few inducements to come back 
^ greater half of my time thera. 
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It very soon occurred to me that if I was to have any acl- 
vaiitago from Cristoforo while he was still young and succident 
he would have to come out to me. After two or three postpone¬ 
ments I began to have misgivings about the genuineness of my 
proposals to return, and in the course of my second year found 
X was beginning, sis it were mechanically, to throw out hints in 
ray letters to the Signorina Vespucci about the advantages South 
America offered to lUalians. Thtj bait took, and I was not much 
surpriso<l to receive from the Faustina herself a proposal to bring 
Cristoforo out to his adopted parent. The Faustina, it also ap¬ 
peared, had become engaged to an Italian Officer, with the stipu¬ 
lation that she sboiihl not bo obliged to part from Cristoforo. If 
her fulanzato could bcj certain of an impegiio on his arrival he 
wouldn't mind coining too. So wc wore suited all round, especially 
as 1 at onc(! got preferment beyond his wildest dreams for Cesard 
Nissim, which was the fi(Ianzato’.s name. Tho Signora Nissim con¬ 
tinued in charge of Cristoforo during his infancy, and when he 
came to sclioolboy age surrendered him to me, with many tears, 
owing to the increase of her own family. I made new arrange¬ 
ments for my boy, which don’t come into my story. 

My correspondence with Lossio wont steadily on, as also with 
Bony. The dream that I dionld return was seriously treated by 
both for many years. I cjm’t find any hint of any other possi¬ 
bility until Lossio writes in ’78. “Wo quite despair, dear Joe, 
of ever seeing you ngain—do think it over seriously, and next time 
a contract is to be signed to tunnel the Andes, or bridge the Ama¬ 
zon, pause a little ami think of your friends in Europe. It would 
hfc so good to see your dear old face once more, here at Sorrento. 
And still better to see you once again at the old home. The young 
people are all growing up at a great rate, but they don’t forget their 
TTnelo ,Toe. Randall is quite a model Etoni.sn; only I don’t fancy 
ho will bo his father again. Tic’s very studious—^lie may end his 
days a Bishop! Fancy Papa’s grandson a Bishop I” and goes on 
to .say how all the children talk about mo, even the Turk, young 
as she was when wc parted. We generally exchanged letters two. 
or three times in tho year, till the change came. ^ 

In ’79 came her letter telling how TTugh had started at a wedk’tl. 
notice to join the Army in Afghanistan. She had tried hard 
persuade him to lot her go too. But he was firm about thi^V 
What would ahe gain by being at Peshawur if he was shot at. 
Cabiil? She might just as well Ix) at Sorrento. Then hoar 
tho children? So she consented to remain with a heavy hearty 
and in timo came tho nows of the disaster of Maiwaud, and 
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death at Candahar, My memory serves mo ill about details, and 
her Itjtters give very few; of courso she know 1 should read tho 
story over and over again in the newspaiM-rs, Slio only dwells on 
little personal matters 1 should esixxdally reoolloet. Did 1 re¬ 
member tli(* little wallet ho cailetl his satchel, that he nevt^r would 
part with if ho could ludp it. It was that very «>no the bullet 
that killed him passed througli! Of eourso J did. How well 
I now rocollt'ct pushing Iloppiiio’s wicked letl(>rs away in it. Thank 
Heaven! uiy Crist(doro never reminded nio who his I’atluT was. 

It was about six months aft<“r this that Los.si<‘ wrote that aho 
was going to sell the villa at SornMito. She wmle from Poplar 
Villa, where she and tho ehildreii were nrniaining mueh later tium 
for many yi'ars past, as it was mid-OctolKT. She shrank from 
the return to the Sorrento Villa witli all its assoeialioris with her 
husha'id. Hut she had lived too inneh in Italy to Ix' able to live 
anywhere < So she sltoulil L*avo the sale to th<t Agents, and 
take tin* ehihln n to Florenee to s<'e if anything suitable could bo 
fotuul thrre. ** Von ktiow,” slui wrote, “ I have always liad such 
love for Florciiieo lioeausti my darling Joey (Heppino) had such 
a nice time, then’—just, before his marriage, yeti roinomber?” I 
remcinhored. ‘*I should so like to take his Ixjy and mine to wo 
tho Spuni^'h chapel and the lieni>zzo (lof'zoH frew’oes ho used to 
talk so much about.'* Then this letter g«>es on (o say what a 
dear fellow young Heppirio, Sibyl’s bnv, has grown, and what 
amazing talents he is showing, and what high moral qualities; 
and how fortunate this is. as ho will be, when bo comes of ago, 
heir to the unentailed portion of bis grandfatber’.s property. For 
his grandfather had l)ccn pitchcxl off his horso in. tho hunting'ffeld, 
and his next-door neighbour had been unablo to stop and had rhldcn 
over him and been in at the death. Meanwhile Death ha«l hocn 
in at tho mortal tenement of poor Mr, Fuller Pereeval, and had 
taken its tenant to Another Place—an 11pper Chamber, let u« hope. 
All hi.s devisable property waa left (snbjeet to his widow’s life- , 
interest and somo legacif^a) to his grandson tToseph Bandall 
Thori>o. All the mor© reason, I tl)oiight, why no doubt should bd 
cast on Joseph Bandall’s legitimacy. 

A letter followed this on© of Ix)ssie^s at a quicker interval than 
usn.al; about two months. It was written at Florence from th© 
Hotel Nuova York; and I was not absolutely sorry it wasn’t from 
the Minerva. Tho less my footsteps were trodden in the better. 
Bem^mber that nothing of this sort ever passed without a little 
twist to my inner self, that it was keeping something back from 
IfOSsie, How 1 should have rejoiced to speak out freely, and get 
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intd the fresh air once more! The letter was all about the Villa 
IVlagouoiui ou the lioad under Piesolo, that turns to the right before 
you got to San Doineuico. It was a perfect Paradise—only wanted 
ojio or two stoves in the rooms—had never been modernized nor 
Anglicized nor Amcrieauizcjd—and could be bought outright with 
two poderi for two thousand pounds. She was just posting a 
cheque to tlu^ agent with direction to coinpl(‘tc the purchase forth¬ 
with. It was too lat<j to tell her how much of that money would 
go into that agent’s poek«'ts. So I only wrote congratulations and 
said L wished I could be; there to sec. 

Tluj iiC'.xt hitter is in ^lay, and they are all settled at the Villa 

to the boundless joy of the girls, and would be to mine also, if—• 
but you know, dear Joe, as well as it can be known, what that 
if means. 1 do wish you <;ould Ini hero, for 1 could talk to you 
of Hugh, 'riiorc is no one Ikto now that I can si>cak of him 
to but the babes, and lliey are only babes. Even when V^iolct conies 
out, it is little comfort h> hear that ‘we are told’ this, and it 
is Svrong to doubt’ that. It would bo such a happiness to liear 
Papa’s voice, saying things one knew ho meant.” 

I’hcu folh)WS nmeh about the villa and the chapel and the con- 
tadini and the huge white oxen. “ Can any one, I ivondcr, make 
those glorious creatures go an atom faster than bas-reliefs or 
induee them to stop when they don't want to? Your Turk (do 
you know she’s nearly niiuj—isn't it awful ?) wanted to kiss ono 
of them, and he shook Ins iiead slightly, and the wind of it kiiocketl 
the Turk down.” And so forth. All of which gave me pleasure 
to rend, and to write in answer to. ily next letter ivas not to 
be so pleasant. 

It was written iu Septoinber, at the time of the Vintage. I 
saw as I opened it a large P. S. on a separate sheet. Not quite 
like Lossie, I thought to myself. However, never mind now; wo 
sliould come to it in time. I settled down to road the letter. 

** It WftS a Rplcndid Tondemmia. Tlw whole honsohold was at work, and Paolo 
was even reconuneiiding that a new tino should be oblained forthwith at any' 
cosii^ aR the old ones would never bo bipr enongh. It was so fnnny to see Dick 
(t^^^wrrstaira) trying to stnoko largo cigars and ent grapes at the same time. 

Bealljr there is nothing in tho world like Tnscany, in the vintage. The 
great white oxen dragging the loads of bnttd np to the Cantina is tho most 
majestic sight in uatnre, and wo all foil ashamed (except Dick) of sitting gor- 
roandlaing at Innch indoors when tocco came, while all tho enntadinf were hard ’ 
at work again after black bread and tho thinnest wino man over drank.” 

So ran on the letter, through eight pages, ending; "Wo only' 
want you here, dear old Joe, you and your Italian boy, and it 
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would be perfect.’’ A very nice lettefi and 1 almost felt I wae with 
them in Tuscany. 

But what was all this? How about the postscript? The first 
dozen words made mo grave and attentive. The first senteueo 
showed me a serious danger ahead. By the time 1 had read througli 
it I was already feeling that I must keep cool. You know what 
one is when one feels one must keep cool. Jloro is what 1 read: 

“I rrally do not know, dear old Joe, if I ought to rex)eat to you the monstrous 
piece of nomonse tliat han ooiuo ronud to uh ahoiit you and your Italian lK)y. It 
is too bad that such nibbiah tihould get about. I'ancy it'a being said, in the faco 
of all the facts, that the boy ia your own son! Having wrilieii it, 1 feel so angry 
with myself for having done so, and as if 1 ought to tear it up. Of course 1 at 
once told Violet, who told mo (and also what I could not beliuve to ho true that 
^Qvcrj'body* was saying it), that I knew all the particulars about the boy; and 
that everybody's version (if ho really saiil it) was eiitiiely wrong. 1 asked lier 
to toll mo who ovuiybody was, in this case, and bow everyboily came to know 
anything about you. Violet said the Both-Potligrows, who at any rate knew all 
about it, although I might choose to think them nobody, had told her. 8ho said 
of oourso tlieyknow iiutliiiig about you, but they knew the Signoriun Vespucci 
years ago, and slio bad charge of *yoiir baby.’ 1 cannot tell you how angry Vi 
made mo. You know 1 am very fond of Vi, hut you know how disagreeable she can 
bo when she likes. As for the story itself, don’t let it make you uncomfortable. 
1 am not at all sure I hadn’t bettor destroy this, after all. However, it’s always 
bettor to be out in the open, as Papa nsed to sa^. I shall call upon Mrs. Both* 
Pettigrew as soon as they come back from Via Reggio, and tell her the facts, and 
1 am sure I shall find that Yi has made the most of some chance word, just to vex 
roe about you. You know she always went on those lines. It's a sort of par(i 
pri$ with her; Uiough tchy. Heaven knows! And as for the Hetb4*ettigrews, 
they are the biggest gossips in Florence, and that is saying a groat deal. How> 
ever, dear old boy, don’t let their rubbish fidget yon. I shouldn't write it, only 
of coarse it will be nice to have your letter back to enable me to squash it 
altogether." 

I read this through a dozen times—but could got no forwarder 
in my task of keeping cool than to say over and over again that 
1 must do so. t felt my pulse going quicker and my head grow¬ 
ing hotter. The worst of it was there was no living creature 
I could consult. 

“ Como stai, Daddino caro? Come stai? Mi pari malinconico,” 
said my boy Cristoforo, tho unconscious cause of it nil. I had 
tauglit him Daddy; and of course, being Tuscan-born, he made 
it a dimimitivc. I could not talk it over with the little man—> 
not quite! But I could surely with Signora Nisaim? Could It 
No—I couldn’t. How was I to tell her, please, that the sorella 
of out boy’s father was in want of proof that I wasn’t that father 
myself? Perhaps that is too bold a lestatemcnt of Lassie’s con- 
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eluding words—^but they seemed to me to have that meaning in 
the^ush. No, I could not speak even to her! 

Oh, why—why—need Lossic ever go to Florence? Was there 
none of the swarm of towns on the Riviera that would have done 
as well, where no living soul know aught of me or mine? And 
if Florence, wViy Fiesolc? 1 got half mad trying to think what 
1 could write to her, tore everything I began, and ended by post¬ 
ponement. Meanwhile, how to keep off a fever? I could ride 
over to Torviedro, where 1 was wanted on business, about forty 
miles off. I could ride all through the tropical night. That would 
suit me now exactly. There was a nice full moon just climbing 
off the mountain edge over thcrcj. The road was bad and I 
could not go fast; but 1 waked ray man I went to see in the 
dawn, and made him give me breakfast. T passed the day 
ill activity and excit«imont, the great remedy for all trouble, went 
down in a mine wliero the miners were in mutiny, and anticipated 
the police by shooting a half-breed through the head. Any one 
under too great a strain of nervous tension finds homicide a great 
relief. But I was destine<l to have a still greater antidote ad¬ 
ministered to ray feverish symptoms. For I rode back next night 
under a dirainishcid moon and arrived again at dawn to find poor 
Cristoft)ro in the hands of the doctor, with his head bound up. 
Tie and a little friend of eight had found a pointcfi knife, 
and were playing most peacefully at assassinations when ho 
<lid his performance of tlie victim wrong, and got very badly 
cut. 

Ho got quite well in a few days, and he and his friend Pepito 
showed me with the i)aper knife how they were doing it, and why 
it went wrong. But I believe his mishap was good for me, and 
when a week after Lossic's letter came I nerved myself up to 
answ’er it, I felt mueh better qualified for the task than when T 
tried before. I oim reeolleet my reply to the postscript, but not 
the, whole letter. Here it is: 

** As to your post.s<‘Tipt, dear Loss, I hardly know what to say 
more than that the false gossip about me and my little man is 
evidently a mi.sconstructien put upon the circtimatances under 
which I took possession of him. Perhaps the people ^t the Hotel 
got a report of iny behaviour at our first introduction, and could, 
not ascribe it to any one short of a father. You know you used 
always to say, like Mrs. Crupp, T was a * mother myself,’ That, 
is really the only theory I can formulate to account for the ab- 
aurdity. This letter will take too long to reach you for an^hinj^, 
I say in it to influence matters. But T am sure your judgment 
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will haye been right about what amount of contradiction ia moat 
likely to procure truth. I should say simply deny it, and Imvo 
tho facts to moke out their own case.” Then 1 went on with a 
long undisturbed letter, telling all about my moonlight ride, and 
the miners’ meeting and Toforino’s game of murder with little 
Pepito, and the amazing musical genius of Httlt? Giuseppe Nis- 
sim, who at four was already a passable violinist. Lossio would 
remember, I said, that Madam Nissim was tho Signoriiiti Wspucei, 
CristofoTo’a mother’s cousin, whom she said tho Seth-Pettigrews 
had known. 

I did not hear from Lossio again till after tho new year, llm 
last letter I ev^r had from her; and though she is still alive and 
well, I shall never have another. But in tho interim, as near as 
I remember at the end of N<»vcmb»'r, the t'austina <*anie to mo 
laughing, with a letter she ha<l just received from llio Signora 
Ledirlesprcz (wliich sho treated as all one word). She hn<l writ¬ 
ten that 1 was not to see it—but that was too absurd 1 the thing 
was a mero joke to laugh about--not to taken t<K> seriously, so 
I need not look .so anxious about it. Clio! ehe! 

The Icttfjr was to ask Madame Nissim, as a ap<x^ial favour, to 
writ© one lino to disabusw) tho Signori Seth-Pettigrew, whom she 
would rememl)rr at Ficsole Ht;von years ago, of a foolish ide.i that 
they had—and then followed particulars, and a refereneo to tho 
persistency of the Seth-Pettigrews. But this would Ikj sikmeiwi 
at onco by a word from Madame Nissiin, who had known Cristo- 
foro’s parents. She hoped l^ladame Nissim would say nothing to 
mo about it, as it would very likely seem more important to mo 
than it really was; but she had no right to impose} conditions. Of 
cour.se she herself knew it was nonsense. But people were vjjry 
difficult to convince when once they got hold of an ide^i. The 
letter was written in very fair Italian. 

**But I don’t know any Signori Soth-Pottigrew," said the Paua- 
tina. And we were quite unable to identify theja' persons, and 
gave them up as a l)ad job. It occurred tn me aftorwanls that 
perhaps il Signora Scappatigre, whom I had heard of from Faus¬ 
tina, might have something to do with them, but at the time 
we did not dOnnect them up. 

Ma non lo capisco! ” said she, suddenly attacked by reflection, 

•*La Signora Ledidesprez is the sister of Toforino’s habbo- ** 

and looked mightily bewildered. For, relying on the gap between 
Rio Grande and Florence, I had spoken of Lady Desprez as Bep- 
pino’s^ister. 

: **Oara Faustina,” said I, there ar* some things I cannot 
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explain to you fully, because you do not understand us English, 
liut you know who Toforino’s babbo was, and that he had the same 
name us myself ? Depend upon it that is how this gossip got about. 
Don’t you write to the Signora! I’ll write and make it all clear. 
I wish I was my boy’s real Babbo.” I then pointed out that though 
Lady Desprez knew I had adopted an Italian child, she never knew 
it was her own nephew. She had left the matter to her brother’s 
executor, and thought his son was with his wife’s relations. 

Ma com’ e strano,” said the Faustina, “ di lasciafarc cosi! So 
fosse stato un nipotino mio! ” 

You would have done differently. But you arc not a Prot- 
cstante, Faustina! Ilcmember that il povero Signore wanted his 
son brought up a Cristiauo.” 

I wasn’t sure I should not have to put a big lie on the top of 
all this, and swear that Beppino’s family had been rabbiatoed by 
this wish for his son’s education, which they had found dwelt 
upon in his letters that I carried back to London. But luckily 
Faustina was as wax in my hands, and made no difficulties about 
leaving the answer entirely to me. I told her I could clear it 
all up. But I did not consider it necessary to write to Lossio 
again about it. If she got no answer she would only conclude the 
letter had never reached. Any word 1 added to my last letter 
might merely stir up and renew what would otherwise die down 
and bo forgotten. 

Then in time came the terrible letter to which no reply was 
possible, o.xcept indeed T had written the whole truth without 
reserve. The choice I had to make was whether I should or should 
not inflict on Lossio the knowledge that the brother she had cher¬ 
ished in her memory for years, making him each year more an 
idol than the last, was a villain; and that his boy was a bastard 
—the boy that she had almost made her own; that this hoy would 
like enough lose his splendid inheritance from his grandfather, 
unless indeed his father’s treachery to his mother could he shown 
to bo the worst of all treacheries (almost) that men of his typo 
gain their end by. And she herself—^the woman on whom I should 
throw the burden of this wrong, who would have the ^sk of telling 
Beppino’s widow what manner of thing her adored husband had 
been—^was she not my Miss l^ossie?—that same Miss Lossie that 
came upon my childhood in a gleam of sunlight that day long ago 
at Poplar Villa—and turned my youth from what it might have 
been to what it was? And did not tliat little Joey that clung^to her 
skirts grow to be this very Beppino ? 

No!—^his memory should remain sweet in her mind, and hia. 
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wife’s, and his son’s—aye I both his sons’—^for all that I would 

ever say to any one of tlieni. 

But oh I it was hard to think of the price at which lier im» 
munity from this nightmare must be purchased. Not the price 
to me—that I would pay chcH'rfulJy, and live through the r<'St of 
mv time, and soo my boy launched happily in life, if 1 could. 
Janey would know—-or was not there, in which case nothing mat¬ 
tered at all! Ihit poor Lossie! She would havt; fo live through 
her days, without JJugh. and to believe that her dt'ar othtT littlo 
brotlicr had turned out foul in the end—or at least, if not foul, 
a man with a mask on, capable of a new love, of sonu' sort or 
other, almost while the ink was wet on the pen with which 
he wrote of his wife's tragic death. Well, it was belt»;r she should 
think that, than know the trutlj. As for me, 1 could bear it, 
and would. Janey wouM know all alauit it, exi.'cpt she was not. 
That would be all right. But, poor hossio! 

This tluit follows is her letter. I have rend it again, for the 
thousandth time, and do not sec that 1 could have done othc'r than 
Idid. 


“ Vii-T.A. MAoosemr, ripsor.r, Jnnnary l(t, IHSl. 

“My DEAR Joe : T miiBt write wliat I have to write, nltlutngh my lieart brcHloi 
to write it. Oh, why eoHltl you not tniat me, after all the long yt nrs w« Jifivo 
been brother and aiater? It waa not a erimo that you eornmitted ! Had yon 
married another wife in Ptwtugal, on your road back aft<‘r Janey’a death, it 
would have beon no crime. ITad you done an arul then rmiv; to i«e and naid, it 
might bo hard for me to undoratand, but that you would Ijo hapy>ier ao--I ahonld 
only have said let it be so—and taken your now wife to my heart aa f took your 
old. It would have been strange! but aucU things have been, and will be again. 
And you would have been to me still my other little brother—my darling littlo 
Joey’s namesake—the littlo boy that picked the pears, and went up the chimnoy. 
Oh, do you remember ? 

“ But that you should do this thing and conceal it—conceal it from me / For 
I have been yonr sister, have I not? Oh, how mv heart went out to yon that 
dreadful day when I found yonr name in the list of passengers, and knew that 
Janey must be gone. And not then only, bnt so often. And in all this long 
absence in America, how I have thought of yon and yonr boy—thai I did not 
know was your own—thought of yon and prayed for yon and longed for yonr face 
again, that we might talk of Janey and Hugh together—for now, I thought, we 
ahould be alike—in trouble a brother and a sister, as in onr happiness in the old 
days. Bnt yen could conceal this that yon did from me, and almost deny it; and 
all my trust in you that was so strong—it Is all gone, and the young folk wonder 
why mamma sits and cries—for I have told them nothing and shall tell iboiu 
no&ing, and I hope Violet will be silent. 

**Btli it is useless for me to write on in this way—useless for roe—useless for 
Ton. If ever we meetagain in this world, 1 will be friends, dear Joe, for the sake 
of my father and yours, and all the long past, and above all for Janey’s sake. 
And 1 will never dnam for one moment that this marriage of yours meant that 
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yott forgot or conkl forget Janey—that 1 cannot believe ! The moat likely thing 
I cau imagine in that thlu poor girl who died, Anuunciatina Vespucci, loved pou, 
and the thing came to your knowledge, and that you married her in a sort of 
Quixotism. iSui if no, tohy not have told nie ? It is that hurts me so. 

“ I must, 1 suppose, tell you how 1 came to know of it. I think I wrote to yon 
that I hud hoard some gossip to the effect that Cristoforo was your son. Of 
COUTHO 1 disbuheved it, as I said. But it would have beon a relief, although I did 
not allow inysolf to think so, to receive n letter from you saying plainly who the 
boy’s father was, which you would have becu surely justified in doing for his own 
sake when it came to ascribing him to yourself. But 1 got no letter from you— 
of course it’s a long post. And in the meanwhile the Beth-Pettigrews came back 
from the sea, and 1 called and asked them what they knew. Violet’s story was a 
little exaggerated, but not much. They liad plenty to tell mo of what every one 
else saiil—very little of what they knew. Personally they only remembered going 
to Hignorina Vespucci to get the character of a servant, and then saw Cristoforo 
and were told bo was the child of an English gentleman named Giuseppe Vancf*, 
and that his mother had died shortly after his birth. When Violet mentioned 
your name incidentally they asked if that was the Mr. Vanc5 who lost his wife so 
sadly. Violet of course misunderstood this, but her mistake was cleared up when 
they spoke about * your baby ’ that they had seen up at Fiesole. She did not 
hoar anything else at the time; but Mrs. Pettigrew said she knew where the girl 
was wliom they had gone to ask about. She had stayed a year with them, and 
then went to some friends, where she was still cameriera. She was a very nice 
truthful girl and might bo relied upon. Vi and I found her, and made her tell 
us all she could recollect, which seemed quite straightforward. She had never 
seen Cristoforo’s mother, uor his father except once, when ho came back after his 
wife’s death, having been called away on business some time before bis baby was 
born. She described you very closely, so as to convince us she was speaking 
truly. But sho could tell us nothing about your wife, and sent us for more 
Information to the prioro, to whom we went. He was new to the place, but be 
referred ns to bis predecessor. I wrote to him asking him to tell ns all be knew. 
I need not write this—you will know that ho would bo accurate. But he gave ns 
the name of the place yon were married in, saying he thought wo had better see 
the priore there, which wo did. We beard from him that he recollected your 
wo<lding quite clearly—and who were your * testlmoue,’ as he called them. He 
said they did not have many runaway matches between forestieri and Italian 
girls in his little out-of-the-way village—he was sure there was nothing dia- 
roputabln about the busineas. The girl had lived in the place for a fortnight 
before tho wedding at a casa of monachd, and you had stayed at the albergo. Be 
gave your name quite correctly. 

. "It all seems like a dreadful dream. It must be what I supposed-the girl 
must have fallen in love with you, and threatened to kill herself, tr something of 
that sort. She was an Italian, and their girls are not like onrs. Do write, dear 
Joe, and tell me it was this. It mu$t have beon. Oh, do write something that 
will make me feel happier. It is all too terrible. But whatever it was, remember 
all the past is with me still, and I can never be anything to you but your affec¬ 
tionate sister Losaza. 

*'P. 8. I have reopened this to say that I wrote to Madame Nissim aoifie tinia 
since—but had no answer. So I suppose the letter never reached. What I 
wanted was to spare yon from hearing more than yon needed, and so 1 asked her 
to tell me what she know without worrying yon about it. 
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"Since I fastened up the letter I have been Icttinj? myself hope a little>-'th»t 
yon will be able to say aomothiag to make lUiugs Mutivr to bear. If you bad only 
not cimcealed—it would liavu been diiTorent. 1 wake iu tbf gloriouM luoming 
light hero, and know before I wak(j that B(Hne dark thing 1 have forgottwii is 
waiting to come over mo Uku a clouil. And the children ask niu what is the long, 
long letter 1 am wntiiig to Uncle Joe, and 1 ctvnuot Wll them." 

That was the (‘lul. I saw that no huswit was iiopsible, aiul 
that now Lossio Thorpe, wltorn 1 had cIuiik to through all niy 
troubles of boyhood and manhood; tbrougli biT inarriuge and mine; 
she whom the wif<^ 1 l<*ved so d€»arly loved ton, as f did—was 
gone, (lone out of my lift; as siindy as Janey hersedf was gone. 
Gone for ever, except then; be, as I said U) myself ilien* 
must be (else the absurdity of it all!), seme life to eoine where 
sight is clear— wIktc no oounier stroke of Love or flak;, or spixrh 
misunderstood, can overthrow the sinictnre of a soul, or make 
the light of heaven shine in vain. That life would come; it might 
well be. But in ilte mi'anwhilo 1 must tread my path nUmc. 

For I saw that liossio had shut her to the fact that I 
had not only concealed but denied the thing 1 seemed so clearly 
convicted of. She had certainly received my letter of Novernl)©? 
or how could she have written to la Faustina? Bui to write a 
challenge to so plain a denial of paternity, on its nu^rits, would 
have loft no loophole for reconciliation. Whereas, to accept it 
as part of tho machinery of coiu'calment lt;fi it included in (he 
blame for that concealment, and ignored its seeming a deliberate 
lie. Had I not better have told a lie, and j)leudt<l guilty to what 
1 liad not done? Quito impossible! I never could have sustained 
the part. 

There was no way out now except the truth. Oh, for the right 
to speak the truth, and get Lossio back! A coward’s thought, iti 
all conscience! To get Lossie back, at the c<ist of shifting the 
weight off my heart onto hors! 

“ No,” 1 said to myself, “ if I die with the pain of it, I will 
be silent! Lossie must think ill of her other little brother for a 
while—just for the rest of the time!—but she shall never know 
from him vfliat that brother of her own was. Every pang I havo 
to face in the days to come will be fraught with its own word 
of solace—^'This is for Lossie’—and the thought will be mine that 
she is spared a greater sorrow than the one that is borne by me, 
that \ do not shrink from for her sake.” 

So, the letter ended all. And my heart di«id down as I thought 
of the days I had before me. But I inadc. my boy, who was 
the son of the cause of it all, como to me and give me consola^ 
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tion. And I think if it had not been for Toforino’s voice, that 
surely was his mother’s, and his eyes and his locks, that were 
none of his father’s, as I could see, my heart would have broken 
outright. But I lived for my boy, and threw myself into my 
work and all its dangers and excitement. And fifteen years passed, 
and things chanced as I have told you and brought me here. 



CHAPTER LIV 


The tale ie told. A few rccoUcctioiiH of folk sect) in London. Of Nolly, of nick* 
man, of Pring, of Lady Towerritaire. And of poor old Captttiok, in a 
madhouse! When he haa looked through tho Icttora again, ho will Imrii the 
whole lot; but-! A long letter of Luwio’e to Sarila Bpunccr. Finia. 

And now I am at tho end of my story-—the story I act out 
to tell. I have gone through my early life again—the life I had 
tried to forget; and I have found how impracticable real oblivion 
is, for each phase of memory has revived another. Am I glad or 
sorry to have got to * finis ^9 1 do not know; it haa l)ecn both 
pleasure and jiain. I will not write the word—at least, not yet. 
There are still some late letters of Lossiu's that 1 have gluiiced at 
enough to see that they contain nothing of great interest. Hut a 
closer examination may detect something. Finis may stand ov(?r, 
at least till 1 am packing up to go back to my boy. He will bo 
thinking 1 am never coming back—^but there!—the timo has 
slipped away by instalments. Six months has become near two 
years. A few weeks will be tho utmost now. I shall be glad to 
be back. 

For I have not had a comfortable two years. 1 hav(3 been in con¬ 
stant fear of meeting some old friend to whom I should have had 
to tell lies to account for ray disappearance. Nolly in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields is much too near; but then he lives at Sydenham, and 
his London beat is almost limited to the streets betwevu tho Fields 
and the Temple. There are not many others who would recognize 
me, but there are a few. For instance, a very important-looking 
gentleman whom I saw in Walbrook. I could not think who it 
was at first: then I remembered Hickman, my Father’s partner. 
Had he seen me he might have remembered me. Probably X sliould 
have got off oasily, without much " prequivocation.” But how can 
I tell? Then X was recognized on a fin© Saturday evening on tho 
Bridge in St James’s Park by a man who was drunk, and was 
pretending to be sober. It was my old friend Pring, who, in spito 
of the slightness of our interview, managed to keep up his old char¬ 
acter A)t contradictiousness. ** You're not Mr. Vansh,” said ho, 
with confidence. I said: “ Very well, Pring, just as you like. I’m 
not” On which he changed his ground, and said, ** I sheed it was 
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you.” Then he took umbrage at a person unknown who had ques¬ 
tioned his consistency, and became loud and oratorical. “ I sheed 
Mr. Vansh minute 1 came onsh bridge. Shed show I Heard me 
say it,” and then asked who the unknown was, as well he 
might. He repeated the question with asperity. “ Who are you 
shezidin’t—liar yourself 1 ” until I was obliged to accept the fiction, 
and assure him that the unknown was an inferior person, not worth 
his notice. This appeased Pring, who then called him a some¬ 
thing young haberdasher. The remainder of our conversation 
was conjectural, as to what Pring said to me, but it seemed to 
bo an indictment of Mr. McGaskin for stealing “ our ” invention. 
“ What invention ? ” said I. “ Shiprockatcr,” said Pring. Oh, 
how nearly I had forgotten the great Engine! I gave Pring a 
sovereign, as he was out of work, and parted from him with a 
mind at case. But suppose I had met some one who was pre¬ 
tending to be drunk and was really sober—how then ? 

The person I was most afraid of meeting was Jeannie Mac- 
alliater. My fear kept me away from West End Streets with shops 
where ladies from Perthshire would go marketing in their London 
season. But 1 had quite made up my mind, in case the sort of 
thing it pictured should come to pass, what course I should pursue. 
If, for instance, she should suddenly recognize me from a car¬ 
riage-full of daughters in the street, and call after me, I would 
not run—^not II I would face the music—go home with her— 
take her, force her into my confidence, and beg her, in the name 
of her dead husband and our old friendship, to say no word to 
any living soul. It would be the only chance—^for as to half tell¬ 
ing a tale to Jeannie, or hoodwinking her in any way—^that 
wouldn’t work! Had Lossie resembled Jeannie in her keen dra¬ 
matic sympathy and insight into human life, she would have 
found the whole story out long ago. Pancy Jeannie in Florence 
with the clues Lossie had! But the two women are quite unlike 
in the way they see into character. Lossie sees and distinguishes 
truth and falsehood instantly—^but not men’s motives and actions 
and passions. 

There is one person whom I have seen once at d concert, and 
do not care to see again. For though I met Lady Towerstairs 
face to face in the lobby going away, she looked me in the eyes 
very stonily; and yet I did not feel at all sure she did 
not know me quite well. How I can imagine her saying to her 
sister: saw your Joe Vance, dear, in town last season. He 

seems to be enjoying himself in London. I thought he had gon^ 
to Patagonia or somewhere.” And then I can fancy Lossie tey’* 
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ing to get some more information, and not succeeding. However,' 
she may not have recognized me, as to say the truth 1 did not really 
recognize her by her appearance. What made me identify her was 
probably the beautiful girl I saw beside her whom I suppose now 
to have been her niece, Nolly’s daughter, of whose extraordinary 
resemblance to her aunt, Lady Desprez, I had often heard while 
I was still in correspondence with the latter and she herself was 
yet a child. I was coming out through the entry at St. James’s 
Hall, where toffs and mortals jostle each other and never know 
it, when I saw in a mirror in front of me, following my own imago, 
two visions of beauty whom nature and art had done their best 
for, who seemed to be, so far as the former went, the Lossie and 
Violet that I saw married more than twenty-live years ago. Jlchiiid 
them was a palpable mother of one or both, and around them males 
in bondage. I glanced at the reflected group, and 1 hope did 
not look as 1 felt, like a man struck dumb with a sudden incom¬ 
prehensible surprise. But the girls’ reflections did look startled, 
and the mother fixed me with a look that either did not know 
me, or pretended not to. 1 saw that it was Violet, and that her 
good looks had not forsaken her. I got into the street and was 
glad. 

I think that exhausts all ray encounters with early recollections 
in my two years of British Museum research and historical scrib¬ 
bling. 

No! Stop a minute! I had just one other. T had been to 
see a poor insane fellow at’the Asylum to which his friends had 
removed him. He had been a reader at the Museum with whom 
I had had some acquaintance, but I had noticed nothing wrong 
about him. No one was more surprised than T when one day he 
went raving mad, and had to be removed. Hearing afterwards 
that he had recovered his reason, but that ho was not consiilered 
safe to leave the Asylum, I went over to sec him, and found him 
to all appearance quite himself. So much so that he was taking 
a good deal of interest in the other patients, and told me he was 
thinking out a novel, the events of which would take placo entirely 
in a madhotfse. He described some of the cases he had seen 
that he meant to introduce—among them a clergyman who had 
gone stark mad over predestination and Prevenient Grace. "He 
talks to himself all day long,” said my friend, " and with a sort 
of oohe|ence. He gets into logical fixes about the duty of sin, in 
order that the I^ord shall pardon that Sin and Grace shall abound. 
But then every right action is an opportunity lost, and it ia 
obviously sinful to do it. But if it is sinful to do clearly 
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that is an occasion for Grace, and it is right to do it on that 
account. So it’s right to do a thing because it’s wrong, and 
therefore wrong to do the same thing because it’s right.” 

** Nothing can be clearer,” said I, but 1 remembered the phrases, 
and thought I should like to see any one who reminded me of 
my early youth. And my friend took me through the asylum, 
where he seemed to be under little restraint; and there, walking 
in the garden, incessantly talking to himself, over and over the 
same thing, was a little, bent old man with the manner of a 
preacher. Every now and then he would throw out his hands 
in a kind of despair and then bury his face in them, shaking 
his head as he did so. And guided by the clue given me, 1 could 
see that he was the Kev. Benaiah Capstick. 

This going back into the past has been a very strange experi¬ 
ence. My impression, now that 1 come to the end of it, is that 
it has absorbed me more than I had meant it should. My idea was 
to make a summary of the main facts of my early life. No sooner 
had I taken up my pen than I suddenly remembered that my 
Father and Mother had been emphatic about that beer. And that 
made me remember more, and so throughout the whole story. 

What shall I do with it now that it is written ? My feeling is 
in favour of destroying it But that seems so illogical 1 A more 
reasonable course would be to make a parcel of it and leave it 
for my boy to read after I have ‘‘got free,” as Dr. Thorpe used 
to phrase it. The only possible reason against this would be if 
there was the legal flaw in his mother’s marriage, and I have 
gathered since that this inay have been the case. But my nar¬ 
rative shows (to my thinking) that even if this was so, his mother 
was the innocent victim of diabolism supported by officialism. As 
for the character of his father, that won’t trouble Cristoforo. In 
fact, I think he regards his parent as a mere meddler—an inter¬ 
loper before the fact—^just as my dear Daddy looked upon 0. 
Dance, the former owner of the celebrated board. I am Toforino’s 
hahbo; and at the most Beppino’s claims upon him could only 
be for a mere civility—^rather an officious one, quvte unsolicited 
by himself. No! I don’t mind his reading every word of it, after 
I am gone. 

If there were any likelihood of his getting into touch with his 
English relatives I should burn it. Because then they too would 
be almost sure to come to the knowledge of the whole thing. If 
Lossie was dead, this wouldn’t matter. But if she lives to, her 
Aunt’s age, there are still forty years to reckon with. However, I 
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don*t see any prospect of Toforino coming to lire m England. He 
is at Harvard now. Had I wished him ever to come to England, 
of course I should have sent him to Oxford; he would have shown, 
I believe, that private tuition in Rio Orando had done justice to 
his abilities. Rut I thought England dangerous. 

I have still a painful task before mo with all those old letters. 
It wouldn’t do to burn them without making sure of their con¬ 
tents. When I have done that, and arranged about the publica¬ 
tion of “Music and Mechanism,” as I have settled to call my 
work, I will if possible draw those other two games against Herr 
Pfleidorcr, and bid a last farewell to my native fogs. 

When I laid down my pen two days since I did not think ever 
to add a word to the above. I find myself obliged to tlo so, 
having completely missed or overlooked a letter of Lossic’s. X 
cannot the least account for my having done so. Need I account 
for it? The fact remains, and the letter remains. How 1 felt 
on reading it may be imagined—if any one ever reads it. If it 
be you, Cristoforo, that reads, I ask you to pardon me that I 
have not copied it out, as I did previous letu-rs. Jt must reinaiu 
in the parcel, to be lost, forgotten, recovered, just as may be, when 
I am lost to the material world; forgotten by those I knew on it; 
recovered, it may be, by a wife that awaits ino. 

It is a letter written immediately after her final letter to mo, 
and it must have reached ray sister-in-law in her last illness. It 
is even possible that she never read it, and was spared the pain 
of knowing (or rather believing) me capable of forgetting her 
sister in less than a year, and consoling myself for her loss with 
an act of treachery to another woman. It does not matter, it is 
all done and over now, fifteen, twenty years ago! Here is the 
letter: 

“VnxA Maooscint, Fiesole, 12 February, 1881. 

Mt dearest Sarbv : I am quite broken-hearted orer a big trouble, and you 
will have to share it and be heart-broken too. Because it’s Janey’s husband—my 
dear other little brother that was—and I can hardly help calling him dear still, 
for all this nightmare that has come upon us. It is a nightmare ! the thought 
that all that tinis when wo were in London and it was such a pleasure to me to 
see what friends be and my darling Hugh bad become —all that time that ho seemed 
to be bearing his loss so brarely, and used to talk of alt Papa's ideas, and his own 
great hope of seeing Janey again—that all that very time ho was married io an 
Italian loife t! whom ho bad left to herself after a few weeks of marriage, 
expecting a baby—this boy Cristoforo, whom he pretended to * adopt' after her 
death. I cannot qnite make out how long it was before he deserted her in this 
way, beoauBo it comes down to a matter of memory in which 1 have no one to help 
' sue but the children—bat it must have been very soon. Tiolot believes, or says 
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she belieyed, that the marriage was an invalid one, and either that the girl was 
entrapped into it, or that both knew the ceremony was a farce, and went through 
it to save their faces. Because it seems that in Italy girls are constantly married 
in churches and disowned because there has not been a municipio celebration also. 
It seems incredible that a contract accepted by a girl (who i» in earnest), because 
she believes the man in earnest, should bo disallowed by the state on so shallow a 
pretext—^but thoro! in this marriage business the weaker party seems always to 
be made the victim of a conspiracy of fools and devils. However, I can*t believe 
it was this, whatever Violet may say. My own belief is the girl fell in love with 
him and told him so, and he married her from Quixotism. But why did he not 
tell me ? and why did ho deny it when I wrote first to him? 

“But I am running wild in my latter and not telling you the story itself, dear! 
I will make amends by writing it otA long, as we used when wo were schoolgirls. 
My letters lately have got shorter and shorter. I've been so sorry—but couldn't 
help it 11 

“ You know how in the year after Janey's death, in the autumn, Joe Vance 
and my dear Beppino came to Italy. 1 can't fix dates at this length of time, but 
1 know they parted at Milan, and Beppino wont travelling about. I don’t know 
where Joe Vance wont—^but there are several people in Florence who remember 
that the Signore Giuseppe Vanc^ was hero at that time, though they don’t agree 
in their description of him. At the Hotel Minerva there is some story (which I 
am sure is nonsense) about his wanting to be called by another name than the 
one painted on his boxes. Violet will believe anything against Joe—so she pre¬ 
tends to believe this. The only thing I can make sure of is that he was hero 
sometime—and I must bo mistaken in my recollection of how soon he came back 
to London. Things have been very misty in my memory since my darling Hugh 
was taken from me. 

“ 1 think I'm right though that I wrote to you at the time all about how Joe 
came back from his second visit to Italy, after my dear Beppino died, and told 
me ho had adopted an Italian baby, both of whose parents were dead, because 
the child had the- name of Cristoforo (old Mr. Vance was Christopher) and he 
‘ seemed in want of a oaro-taker.* Oh, how incredible it all seems! But you will 
hoar. After that we bought the Sorrento Villa, and for two years never really 
made a stay in Florence—only had a flying visit or two, and just saw sights-so I 
had no chance to hunt out this baby, as I should have done had there been time. 
Then Joe sent for it out to Brazil, and when ho did this I began to fear be would 
end by remaining there. And so he has—for tho six months it was to be at first 
has got lengthened out and lengthened out. But he has constantly written about 
the boy, telling of bis beauty and cleverness (for we have been constantly writ¬ 
ing), and then tiiat ho had entered on some new work that would detain him 
another six months—and so on. I do not believe that what I have to tell you had 
any share in producing these delays. He had always talked so freely of his 
adopted son, that I cannot see that he could have had any object in remaining out, 
except what he said. Had he wanted to conceal him—howevir, it is no use 
speculating. I will tell yon just what has happened. 

“ Until we came here I had never heard a hint or suggestion that this boy 
Cristoforo was Joe's own son. When Violet and her husband came out to ns at 
vintage-time last year, she heard some gossip to that effect which she thought she 
was bound to repeat to me. I suppose she was. Anyhow, she repeffted it— 
rather maliciously, I thought—^but you know Vi! I resented the idea as impos¬ 
sible, pointing out that the child was bom in Fiesole (I remember when Joe 
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came out) not more than a year and a half after Janey’a dcath-lo«8,1 think. 
Tlie whole thing aeotned perfectly ridiculouu. Kecolloeting aa I did how broken- 
down my poor boy (for I can’t help thinking and writing of him bo) Bcemed when 
he came homo alone after that terrible catastrophe, 1 got very angry with VI, 
reproached her for listening to tattle, and for being unfeeling in passing such 
rubbish on to me. 

“ ‘Very well, dear! ’ said she—and you know her irritating way of saying near 
instead of dear when she's patronizing —' Very well, near ! If you’re going to 
make a scene about it, have it your own way ! 7 won't say anything. I merely 
repeated to you what people wore saying. If you like those things to bo said, 
and know nothing about them, by all means do ho. I know nothing about your 
Joe Vance and never did, and don’t want my head snapped off about him.’ And 
then she wont to sit in tho loggia, and left me crying, and thou when I went out 
and begged hor pardon for calling her unfeeling and kissed her, she refused at 
first to tell me any more, saying it was no concern of hers, and she didn’t want to 
be mixed up in other people’s affairs, and always made a point of kce})ing out of 
them. But she had made an exception this once, for my sake, and paid tho 
penalty. No ! she didn't want to talk any inoru about it, and 1 couldn’t expect 
her to. However, I knew she wotild if I let her alone, and she did. 

“ * I suppose, dear,’ said who, half-an-honr after, ‘ you think Constantin Seth- 
Pettigrew an untruthful person. But she isn’t, for one tiling ; and for another 
it doesn’t matter whether she is or isn’t. It’a not what siiK says, hut what every 
one says. Of course slie was living up at Piesolo at tho time, so she couldn't very 
well bo mistaken.’ I asked what time, and she answered very pat, * November, 
seventy-three, if you w.ant to know,’ as if she had got tho whole particulars. 
And she went on to say that ‘ My Joe Vance and his wife, or wlmtovtr he called 
her,’ were up there, and that Mr. and Mrs. Seth-Pottigrow had seen them about 
a servant. ‘ Of course they thought they were inarrioil,’ slin added. ' If they 
hadn’t Constantia would have asked for a written character for tho girl.’ 

“ I am giving more details than I need, or you will think so. Of course Mrs. 
Seth-Pettigrew’s convulsive purity has nothing to do with the matter—however, I 
had better go straight on. I couldn’t recall the time clearly eu<vitgh to find 
flaws in Violet’s story. But I thought Joo (if it was Joe) must have had a very 
short allowance of his wife ' or whatever she was'; and I said something to this 
effect, 

“ ‘You don’t understand men, Lossie dear,’ said Violet, with equable super- 
oilionsnesH and the nasal tone. ‘Women that marry model husbands never do. 
Men don’t tcant a very long allowance. When I say men, I mean men; I don’t 
mean Angels.’ 

“ When Vi talks like this it always makes me feel il], I tried to keep my 
temper with her. 

“ ‘ You mean you think I thought my dear husband an Angel, I think I did, 
almost. But I thought Joo n very, very good man; without being an Angel, 
quite good enough for this story to be a ridiculous falsehood.' 

“ ‘ Very well, dear! just as you please. Yon can ask Constantia yourself. 
Only I hope yon won’t go with a solemn face looking as if butter wouldn’t melt in 
your month, and talk as if it was an awful sin for a man to have a liai§on, becansa 
it’s only what happens every day in onr class; and yen’ll frighten Constantia and 
put her off telling yon if yon shed tears and make scenes.* 

“ * Violdt,’ I said, ‘ I don’t mean to let you make me angry. You know per- 
feotly well that what I should think so shocking in this, if it were true (which I 
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don’t bolioTe), ^couldn’t be the inunorality—goodneBs knows one sees plenty of 
that in India 1 But it's following bo quick on Buch a terrible Iosb— and above all 
his concealing it from me. Itemember how I loved aud trusted him, all our lives, 
and believed in his affection for Janey—and Ihen that he should be able to love 
this girl.' 

' My dear Loss,' said Yiolet, in her most offensive manner, * you really aro a 
downright primrose! Aud after all your Indian experience! As if Love and 
Affection had anything to do with one another !' I did not answer. 

“ I wrote at once to Jooat Rio Qrande repeating the story, but making as light 
as I could of it. . . .* 

Violet says this answer of Joe's is evasive, and is worded so as to leave it 
open to him to say ho never denied it outright. 1 think otherwise. If Joe 
wanted to produce a false impression he would tell an honest lie, without 
shuffling. I took it to bo an absolute denial. 

“ 1 did not write to Joe again immediately. I wrote to Signora Nissim on the 
chance of her getting a letter directed to Rio drando (only with no other 
address), asking lier to tell me all she know, but say nothing to Joe, as it would 
annoy him, if she could do without speaking to him. 1 have got no answer to 
this letter at all. But I could not have had one, in any case, before my next 
letter to Joe. 

** As soon as Mrs. Bctli-Pettigrcw came home wo called to see her, and I found 
she seemed to know much less about the matter than Yiolet had made out. But 
she suggested that we should get at Maria Zini, the girl who had been a servant 
in the house Joo and this girl appear to have occupied at Fiesole. 6he kindly 
found her, and sent her to us. I will write exactly our interview, and you shall 
judge for yourself. After thanking her for coming, I said I wanted her to tell me 
all she could remember of the Bignore Giuseppe Yanch when they were together. 
* Mai ho visto loro insieme,' said she—bnt perhaps I had better translate her for 
you. ‘I never saw them together. 1 was only there a few days before the 
Bignore came back, after the Signora's death—a long time, and I was lioemiaia 
(dismissed) next day after that fur breaking two coffee cups. I would have paid 
for them myself, but the Siguorina Yespucci was r€bbiaia (enraged). 

" I. —' But you saw the Bignoro Yanc6 when he returned?’ 

“ S/w.—‘ Sicuro 1 he stayed to pranzo, and the priore was there—they talked 
about the child—tho Signore said it was molto carino.' 

“ Vi. —‘ Cau’t she remember anything they said at dinner ? ’ for Yiolet couldn’t 
speak much Italian and I had to interpret. 

—*I can’t remember much at dinner—I had to give my attention to the 
servizio. But when the Signore went away—he had the baby in bis arms, kissing 
it—he said: Remember, dear Signorina, I will do my duty as a father to Cristo* 
foro : and though the name of his grandfather was chosen for him without con¬ 
sulting me, I am ben contento that he should bear it. Because I was very fond 
of my Father.” But just then I turned the vassoio a little to one side and the 
coffee cups slipped and the Signorina was rabbiata. It was only quattro soldi-’ 

“ Vi. —* Show her Joe Yanoo’s portrait. Where’s the photograph album ? ’ 

** I. —* Is that like the Signore ?' It was the last portrait of Joe, in a uniform 
of some corps ho belongs to. 

*' She. —‘ I couldn’t say for certain. It looks older and darker. Besides, the 
Signore was dressed borghes^.’ That is to say, in mufti. 

* Whnt. follows is merely Lady Desprez’s letter on page 481, with Mr. Yance's reply 
oapage 48S.—Bn. 
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“ I '—‘ Is this one like him ? ’ I pointed to a photo of Nolly, alongside one of 
Joe, taken six years ago in Loudon. 

“ She. —‘ Not the least! Bat that one is precise, precise ! ’ pointing to Joo's. 

“ Vi. —‘I hope you’re convinced now, Lossio dear ! ’ 

“ I am afraid I teus cunVIneed. But 1 was iletcriuiiicd to leave no stone un¬ 
turned boforo writing again to Joe. So I sought out the prioro, only uulnrliily 
he was not the same. The priore Grimaldi, bis predecessor, had gone to Sardituii, 
to a very out-of-the-way place. But he could write any enquiry. I asked him to 
lind from Tudre Grimaldi what he could, but specijilly tin* naiiio of tho wife and 
when tho marrhigc took place. In course of a fortnight wi' heard that thn 
marriage had been at Gnaldo Tadino near Foliguo. The uthi i- inhumation only 
coiitirmcd what we already knew. 

“I was very unwell when this came. I had had a slight attack of phurisy, 
resulting from a chill, and the doctors said 1 should kill luysdf it I went out in 
the cold w'liul and hot hi in. But 1 fidgeted so to hear more about this nini riago at 
Oualdo Tadiuo tfor the letter said tho puoru theic would ho sure to rctiionihor it 
—ho was there at the time) that Vi, who is alwHy.s goo^l'iiuturcd about iloimj uny- 
thiiig (though she has her faults) oircred to go over to Gualdo to see him and in sr 
what she could. She ilul this, and he rememhor(-d the affair perfectly. 'I'o 
confirm his words he showtd Vi tho ri gist<‘r of tuariingLS in the ('hiircli, and 
there was no possible doubt about it—Giiisiqipe Vanoc and Annunciatiiia Vcsjmcci 
—November 9, 1873. And ho also showed her u letter ho hail from Joe Vance 
about sumo matter rel.iting to the wedding. . 

“ You may fancy, dear Sarry, how ill and nervous I was when lliey enmo buck, 
when 1 tell you that I disbelieved Vi when she told me this, and said so. 1 had 
got all together over-excited and feverish. Vi only said, ‘Well-you can ask 
Bick—he was there too.’ And she called him up to my room. ‘ Von saw ilio 
books with the entries, Dick V * said she. ‘Oh yes,* said In*, ‘ 1 saw the 6<JoA’.v fast 
enough.’ And then Vi hustled him out of the mom because be smelt of smoke. 
And 1 had the fidgets for hours because he didn't absolutely say ho hud read tho 
entries or seen tho letter. But 1 saw when I came to myself, that then: was no 
loophole to get out at. Fur there could be no other Joseph Vance. . . 

* The remainder of the letter baa no interest in connection with Mr. Vance’s narrative. 
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NOTE BY THE EHITOK 


The bulky MS. of which the forc^oinj; forms ]»art camo into tho 

po.ssossion of Mr. E- of Konsiiipton un<Icr tho circumstances 

which he describes in the followiiiij: lettrr: 


“23 IVc.. 1200. 

“Deaii Sirs : 'I’hf MS. (uliich I fonvaril lo-dav) in no ilouht nuu’li to«i bulky 
to piibli.'tli Jis it Ht.iinlt*, bill of c.oursf'* VtUi hjur fiWi hionhi' io uho it us you liki*. 
So Jonii as 1 can ivooup niVM'if for the exiH nso iiiiil In/ubUi 1 havu bail I aluvl] bo 
satianoil. t 

“It is ill iiiy posatsaiou owiiiK to a Mine n iib nl. ami I think I Imve hunted 
nhout fortheoMiior i|uit«' etiiitiKl) to jiistih iii\ I'oibiu; it to pay espouses. It 
was tbrmmh iny luippi iiiiK' to notice a fraj;i» it of n letter to onu J. V.iuee, Karj., 
that hail been useii Ui wrap tiji a jiiece of <hy linail I biul boufjbl for ilraKiug, on 
iny way to my Siinlio. It fttriiek riie Jis wi Jl.asiuy wife, to wlioiu I nliowed it. that 
it was tine tli'* rei‘ei\tr woiiiil probably lum- di-Htjoycil or ki-pt ei rtiiinly not onu 
ho would have wisliid to lie about. I sliowi;i| it to Ibo womau at Hie iJalier'H 
shop, find she agreed that thi-i was so, Slje ri I'n-inln red that a foriai-r rervaut 
li.id Bpoken of Mr. Jo^epli Yanet', wlioio site waited on in biw ebaniberii at her last 
plaeo. It was near UusBell Sipittio ; she laid foritotb ii tlie addii-s. 1 ukIo d her 
to cnqnim and let itm kiuov ; slie mml kIi" eoiild orobablv liinl tlie (.';iil I 

c.illciil a few days after, ami hlie had found jt out. 

“It was at . . . but should you print ibi.i li Her J will u>;k yon to omit it, 
na auTioyanco miRlit bo eansr d. 

“I ciillad at tho .address with niy wife, oxpeelim'to find Mr.-loscf i Vanoe, 
bnt h&.,had left tw'O years ago. Thu landlady of the house (which is let in chnni- 
berB^'Vaa very disobliging and ill-totnpored, almost rcfiihiiig to answer ipieRtioiis. 
Bnt we got from her this much, that Mr. Vance had livid in the lioiisu belwion 
two and three years ; that ho wrote a good deal; might have been tniy ago; took 
the rooms with attendance, and the young poison, whom she rslled n ‘young 
Hint,* could tell us a great deal more about him tlian she herself lanild, as sho 
Wi^ited on him every day. However, she beramo a little more romrniinirativo 
when she remembered a grievance she had agidnst Mr. Yanct'. Hhe bad asked 
him not to burn papers in the clean blaekdeadeil giab s, and be bad beggr-d icavo 
to do so in the l^tchen. A. big parcel ho put on tho fire liad 11er« d tip and set tho 
kitchen chimney on Gro, and she had to pay a Giic, as it hml not bem swept. Sho 
was vcr>' angry with Mr, Vanco about tbiH ; admitting, however, that Mr. Vance's 
slater had spoken civil about it when she came, and that all lier expenses bad 
been paid. We asked whether no address had been left, and she said there was a 
foreign address, hut she had lost it. When they went away Mr, Vance's sister 
said som^hing about Italy. Our informant refnsed to take charge of any lettori 
for Mr. Vance—in fact, wns very unaccommodating. 

*' We tried to find the * young slut,* hut were unfortanatc also in this. In the 
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Hhori interim between onr cn(iniiics who had left the place she was in and appar> 
ently disappeared altogether. It was supposed she had got employment at a 
theatre. 

** About six months after this I was in want of a model with a good pair of 
arms, and one was sent to me by my friend .... Her arms were very fine, 
and I had a great many sittings. She of course talked incessantly in the silly 
way models have, and I only threw in a word or two now and then. I occasion* 
ally listened, wlien the stories she told grow extra silly, in order to amuse my 
wife with them. One such story was to the effect that she had been a sort of 
ladydiolp oucf! in a house where there was an author. This gentleman had made 
a big parcel of a lot of * littery rubbish ’ and she had taken this rubbish out of 
the parcel, substituting the same bulk of paper. 1 asked her motive for doing 
this, and she gave mo the very unsatisfactory reason that she did it to see what 
an old Cure tho writer would look when ho found the Daily 2'elegrafi folded close 
instead olT his precious rubbish. Of course she meant to give it back. * It was,* 
she said, ' all along of the old Curo hirnsedf she didn't.’ It seemed that he, 
sltortly before leaving tlui house * where ho had been staying,’ had put tho parcel 
containing (as ho supposed) his writings, on tho kitchen fire ' not to mess tho 
clean grates in tho sitting-rooniB.’ Then she couldn’t 'find the cheek’ to tell 
him of the trick she had in tended, before ho wont away with his sister. 

“ It was odd that I did not at once recognize the story. I was perhaps thrown 
oil my guard, by tho image of tho ' lady-hel}i ’ and tho gentleman who ‘ stayed in 
tho house ’—a difTeront entourage. When I repeated tho tale to my wife she at 
oiico said : ‘Why, what a goose you arc! Of course your model is the “young 
Blui.” ’ 01 course sho was, and I should never have found it out! 

“ I thought it much hotter that the ])apcrs, whatever they wore, should bo in 
iny keeping than the young woman’s. Ho I offered to purchase tho MS. of her, 
nud after seeing it thought I might speculate to tho extent of two pounds, which 
she accepted. As Messrs. . . . have kindly offered to cover this expense and 
others incurred in advertising, and have undertaken all responsibilities in case it 
turns out a genuine narrative, containing names of living people, I have no 
hesitation in leaving it in their hands. I tliink I may, however, fairly ask for a 
presentation copy in case of publication. I am, dear Sir, 

“ Yours, etc. 

“I enclose tho address of Mias Constantine the modeLj|||Oald you desire 
farther information from her.” 

'■'W 

Having undertaken to prepare this MS. for the Press, after 
necessary curtailment, I decided to find out "Miss Constantine,” 
whom 1 reeog’nized as the " Betsy Austin ” of the narrative, and 
to get her to tell me more of Mr. Vance, as there was no doubt 
she could do. Tn this I was not mistaken. She became very com¬ 
municative, and tho following is, in a condensed f6rm, what she 
told me in one or two interviews. 

Sho had attended on or " done for ” Mr. Vance during the whole 
of hi.s stay on “ Skinnerscs first floor.” He was a quiet sort 
. of oldish gentleman, who conducted himself which a many didn’t. 
• He was particular, “ but so might you have been,” about his bath- 
\ water and empty in’ regular. Used to go for walks after dark. 
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Always gave money to organs if Italian ami Plf^lnionte^es with 
guinea-pigs that diul wlu n inslnu‘tc<l to it. Very fmul of ohrs-i 
and used to have a (ierman romul to play and ofuni tlir*'*' in tlio 
morning in conseiim’iuo. Slio had takrn notes to tin* (lonnan 
often au<i often, and was stiro of his name and mldri'sH, whielj 
she gav(‘. She tjiiiK* ndruitted sh«‘ di<l wrong in ahstraeling tho 
]VIS., but it wa.-* only a praelieal jc^lo* in tho way of dosorihing if, 
and not intondod 1o convoy rmdicc. What was his sj.-.tcr like! 
Like him^ No, not a hit- a luunLontc old lady -not very id«h 
jK*itli('r. A lock of grey hair greyish li.air—lo<»so on h<‘r forehoad. 
(Jnme in a hansom tlj<> lir^jf tiim* -iiexl in a carriage. Slie ^how»*d 
her up tho first litno -‘ h-' ilrove up to the next lionsi* and kintokt'd 
and rang, “ ami I was (mt in front aiifl laxtrd her ask fttr Mr. V.anoe. 
Ho says 1 li(‘ iiv« s la ro- lir''t Ihior. Slionld i take lior oard iip^” 
“Oh no,'' “^avs she, “ ,Mr. X^mee's si-tor.'' mid she ju.-t jai^sod ino hy 
introdiioively. and “Show jm- liis door.” 1 told her him and 

JVIp. I’ilt. i<l<ror wa.s ai'laving olu-^; an.l .'■'ho say.-? “Never miml,’' 
and trees straight in. Wiial tlid -ho 'uy i*\a<‘tl,\ ^ I’ll li-ll yon. 
SJa* .said m vi*r a word, but stood giving little ga-^ps like a.s if tho 
wmnls w(»n](ln’f. come. Ih rr I’tk idon r ho didn’t h(*Mr her - lieM 
hi.s hack to her, nml ho sat bmkiiig at the Prawns and liooks - 
rubhisliin' nonst.‘n}-e--for grown men to sit playin’ at. What di?l 
!Mr. Vam-t' say '^ Pll tell ycm. IJe ,-larlod up and e,dlc<l out .soiue- 
^ng J faik’d to notice, and TIorr Plloiderer ho looks iij) am! says, 
>'No—you have a goot game—-hiil 1 ; Imll give >j*ii u <‘heeU at 
Square.” Then Mr. Vance came running roiiml to Ihi* lady, 
iiist in time to catch her. C>h yes, slic’d ver.v nearly ft-lll and sIhmI 
"scorned that strong too, coming un the stairs. Ami tho Jlcrr h« 
says “llarsharsh—vat i.s dni?” Then Mr. V’aiice say.s quite self- 
coiitainod like, “ We’ll finish our garni? another time, Plleidr-rer. IPs 
m.v si.stor.” And tho flerr he says, “ F v;ill tak<? my leaf.” 

There was a little hesitation in Miss Oonstantine’.s manner at 
this point of tho Hh^ry, dm* to her reluetanei! to admit that after 
seeing Mr. l*tloi<lcrcr out she had returned and listened at th?'. key¬ 
hole. Wiicn once she had yielded the point she hecarne cornraiini- 
cutivo agai^i, and even infused a certain amount of dramatic forco 
into her narrative of what she heani, aa shr- warmed tf> her 
subjwt. 

“She was a-cryingl” said she. “Oh, eryin’ she was! Ami it: 
was ‘Oh, my dear Joe—ray poor Joe—Oh, to think of ill All 
these^ years—these 5 'c.irs.* And there wa.s Mr. Vanci>—<;rying?— 
Oh no, ho w'asn’t crying—^you could hoar he wasn’t—only when 
he spoke it was just as good I Only not giving away. lie wasn’t 
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that Hort. Tic held to, and kep’ it in. But cried she did! no 
mistake.” 

“ What did Mr, Vauco say ? ” 

*‘*lt was for you, <lcar love, it was for you.* That’s what ho 
kept on saying. * Ilow could I hear for you to know about poor 
little Becky.* 1 think it was Becky he said. Then sho cried more. 
Tlu'n they went down quieter, and he says, ‘ How cam(? you to find 
out?* And she says, * In Jlui?h’» old salehel—wc opened the lin- 
And Mr, V’^anco he saj's, ‘My Chtd!’ and then old Skinner 
tiojnes sercechinj? up the stairs f«>r rne, ancl T had to po. and that 
was all I hoard. 1 .sliowed the lady out lal(T, and the han.<i>m had 
stood there nil the while, and it mast have mounted up. The lady 
«h(? looked quieter, and said drivt' to Mivart’s. Oh yes, Mr. Vance 
ho oanu! <lown tor) am I aaiil ho ouj.?ht to j^o w'ith her, and she said 
nonsensel 

“Mext <iay Mr. Vance he fcave notieo,--h(' laid it by the throe 
months—any riuarlor day; and Skinner had oorres[)ondin* had tem¬ 
per. And it w'as tlien sho caujrht him up short for jroinjf to tlirow 
a burnlnir letter in the <*Iean jrrah'. So Mr. Vuneo he say.s, * Now, 
Mrs. Skinner, suppose you he an amiahle party and let mo burn 
all rny rubbish in your kit<‘hei)(?r. It TI iwieed as quick.’ And 
sho afyrced, b<dnjr sinooth(*d over like. And then Mr. Vance ho pr<Jts 
out the bundle with the old pa]H‘r on it, and wrote on ‘An Ill- 
written AutobiojTTaphy’—hut with nothing in it but so much Daily 
Tele graft —and l»ringH it rlowii and shoves it under the lid of the 
kitchener, there Inung no roasting and it wouldn’t burn, not till 
tho string broke,—then Skinner she stirred the poker in through 
the front bars, aiid flitten'd the h‘ivvc.s about. And it made a big 
blaze anti set the aut alight in the flue, and the engines came. 
But it was Skimiurs’s own fault. Wliat did Mr. Vance say ? ‘ Catch 
hold of tho rug, Betsy Austin.* And him and me held it acrost 
for to stop tho drarve. And Skinner she stood and used many 
expressiotua till the Kiiginos knockinl and she went upstairs for 
to deny ’em. But their helmets carried that weight that Skin¬ 
ner she was demolished like., and gave in.” 

Miss Constantino meant to have her talk out about the fire, 
and had it. I thought it l>cst to allow'' it, but T neoll not print 
the whole. I may mention, however, tliat Mr. Vance recognized 
the bead fireman as having^'been in bis service more than twenty 
years befort'. This oxa8i)crated Mrs. Skinner, as it led to Mr. Vance 
taking him up into his r(X)m, and talking to him for some time, 
and keeping the engine in attendana\ “ and boys climbing up the 
area railin.grt,” Miss C. having exhausted this story, went on to 
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the second visit of Mr. Vancu’s sister, admitting;; iJjat when sljo 
showed her in, she promptly Hstcjicd at the keyhole, as belore. 

** Skinner was out, and llpstairs was typewriting audible, l 4 <Jav- 
ing: off would have U-eu notice, and I sliould have hoard the stn'C't 
door. What did 1 hear them snyi Nothing at iirst. They just 
wont on, talking, talking—in very low vtiioes. Oh no! they never 
thought any one was listening. It was the suhjeet-muU*T of 
their conversatioii—they drop|x*d their vio’e^ s dowti to it - as t\ 
serious tone. Then they got on to a \vindiug-ui> q«i<‘liness. lik<J 
concluding olT, when the piece is ending, and thi,‘ir voiees rose 
proportionate. 

“‘You tnufil, dc.ar ohi boy/ says she, ‘you really must. It's 
the only way you c.an give me any elniiice of niaktng it up to 
you.' And then .die Im-aks out. lw‘trayin* emotion. *Oli, my dear, 

my drar. when 1 think of you aliUie all tlu-.so y«;nr.s-* Ami 

I gaiherej), from notice taken, tliat die was cryiii’ over him Hub- 
stantial. What did he sayt *1 had the lioy. darling Disaie, I 
liad the lx*y.’ ‘ Yts, dear fellow,* auya she, * and Uett’s boy aft<'r 
all!* 1 think it was llott, not Becky. * Ah,* says he, ‘but you 
should see my l»oy. lie shall go to Oxford now. Not but ITert' 
ford’s very good for him—hut I should like Hailey,' and then they 
talke<l again, undijrtone, but I could hear it w'as about Jaiiey. 

Nothing but .lanoy, ♦l.mey, Jnney- Then Mr. Vanco give out 

suddenly, crying like any little girl. ‘Oh no, T.oss <h*iir,' says he., 
‘do talk about her—it doi'S me good.* Ami then 1 had to go down 
and open the iloor, ami it was h mistake. Only they wanted 
to know—the mistake—where was tho Ophthalmic Insurance! 
Society. And it toi^k rac ever 8<» long to diniet—aml when 1 got 
back upstairs I could hear tho convr-rsation concluding off. Oh 
ye.s, I heard some more!I Sho said, ‘You'll »<*<! one <»f iny letters 
will turn up in time.'—^‘Ifow did you direct exactly?' says he. 
‘ Simply “ Joseph Vance, Esq.,” at the old mldress,' says she. ‘ And 
then as soon ns I was well enough i startc'd to come.'—‘ Wo might 
find them in the Dead Letter Office.' says Mr. Vance, ‘but they 
wouldn't do us any good.' And thou they came out, and she says, 
‘ Now you ipust eomo over to Molly. So mind you’re ready at nine 
to-morrow when I tx>me.* And next day sure enough she' came 
in a carriage, and she auJ Mr. Vance and one or two trunks went 
away to Victoria, and that was the last of them I see. Pleased 
as Punch they looked.” 

% 

This appeared to be all the information I could get from Miss 
Constantine. I determined next to apply to Ilcrr Dr. Ludwig Pflei- 
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dorer at the address she had j^iven me. I can give the substance 
of his informaUuu without ropcating his exact words. He met 
Hr. Vanco a year ago at Simpson's chess-rooms, and had played 
a good many games with him in his own house, but more at Mr. 
Vuncx)’a rooms, Mr. V. was very retired, always asking to come 
alone if possible, as ho really disliked Society in every form. Mr. 
V, had givf ii a general account of himself corresponding with that 
ill the narrative, but had mentioned no names of friends. Dr. 
l*nei<lcrcr had noticed this as peculiar; but he went to Mr. V.’s 
rooms to play chess, not to pry into his private alTairs. Mr. V. 
was always going to Mra/.il next month, but was always detained 
by some new d(*eiiineiit turning np at the llritit-h Museum, which 
lie l\;lt hound to c.vamine carefully. 11<* was always very anxious 
to gi'i lettcTs from au mlopted .son of his who was at Harvard. 
Asked why tlu; hoy sh(»iild not go to Oxford or Cambridgi’, as then 
he would luiv<! him near him, and In* could remain longer in Eng¬ 
land, Mr, V. said the boy had relations in England ho did not wish 
him to make aetjiiainlatus* with. Was it a family quarrel? No, 
llii;ro was no qnarnd —but tin y were <«i an unusual fooling. So Dr. 
Plleidonir askcil no more (pieslions. 

I asked about tin* la<!y wlio came wlien the game of chess was 
going on. 1 w.ill give Dr. P.'s verbal descrljition <if this. 

“ .'\ha! ” said lie, “ that was a very funny incident! I w’as con¬ 
sidering my move, and <lid not hear the door open. Suddenly 
Mr. Vanco started up and shouted out * Lost!’—at least that was 
what 1 thought he said at the time. 1 looked up and said his 
game was not lost at all—far from it—and then I saw his eyes 
11xe<l on .some oni*. Is'liiiid me, and I turned round and saw a very 
handsome huly; oldish woman, with slightly grey hair loose on the 
forehead. an<l a very soft sort of look about the eyes—long eye- 
lashes—must have been a beauty thirty years ago. She was as 
white ns this sheet of jiaper, and looked as if she would fall for¬ 
ward, Mr. Vanco went round the table quickly, and just caught 
her in time. He got her to the sofa, and then told me it was his 
sister, whom he had not seen for many years, and wc would finish 
our game another time. So, as I was in the way I saicl^good-night. 

** He called on mo next day, and was very full of apologies for 
the way he had packed mo off. He said it was perfectly impos¬ 
sible to give an explanation of the circumstances under which his 
sister had been separated from him for n very long term of years, 
or of those which had brought her back quite unexpectedly. her 
coming had made a great change in his plans, and now instead 
of going to Braxil he should accompany this lady back to Elorenco 
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where she livoJ. ‘1 fr^'l luthcr a ![,. vr not'lor/ ^lid 

he, ‘in speuking: of her as iiiy sister. V\e h:i\e ulvkuyn (hv>ut;(ht 
of each other as brother and sister—but only beeuuso 1 was in a 
sense adopte<l into her family when 1 was a child i>f eijsht'-lmlf 
her ago/ ‘ 1 said I, ‘ ytai have always thought of Imt as a 
sister—quite always.’ ‘ As a very de.ar sister/ said he. * 1 
said I, ‘and you w'ill gt) !<» y<uir very dt'ar sister's hotiso in Flor¬ 
ence, and live there, and be her very dear brother/ ‘ Sorin'thing 
of that sort,’ .‘iaid he, ‘ And 1 expeet my boy will go tt* Oxford 
after all.’ ‘You will forgive my plain s]Kvch. Mr, Vanee/ said 
1. ‘And play a game of ehess into th(» bargain. Herr Doctor/ 
said he. And wo fjlayed for tw’o hours. Jle opoin'd Utty l^ope*, 
and heat me in fifty-four tiiov«‘s. It was n good game." 

“Did he not say anything farther during the game?" 

“ Well-—nothing niueh during the game. My wlf<* <;nme in and 
gave us tea and talked of what trouble sbo lia»l in finding un 
address that morning, Mr. Vuneo said. ‘Well, Mrs, Pfloiderer, 
I hope YOU didn't liave so nnieh troul)ie to find your friend gs 
the lady you .>«aw, Herr Doetor, had to fitul me iho «»ther day.* 
And then he told us liow she had eorne to London on a forlorn 
hope to find him without any clue at all ex(‘e]>l that he had lxH*n 
seen in Slounc Str(>et. ‘ N^ot a soul of my fiw’n eonneetion knt.*w 
anything about me/ saiil h<'. ‘ All thought 1 was still in Braxil. 
Her brother w'as hud up with gout, ami eouldn’t help. But by 
a lucky chance he remembered birwarding sonu^ goods from his 
Office in Lincoln’s Inn Fields to a Panteehnicon. for rnc, years 
and years ago—anti thej' managed to fish out tlu- n'ceipt given 
when the goods were sent for, and at tho Pantechnicon she got 
my address and came straight on/ " 

This was all the information to bo had from Herr Pfleiderer, 

There remained a chance of information as to Mr. Vance’s where¬ 
abouts if one of Lady Desprex’s letters conld be recovered. T 
applied at the Central Office, and the officials wen* most courteous 
and obliging, making every possible search and enquiry, but with¬ 
out result. 

It might §ppear tho most obvious cmirfwj to make enquiry for this 
lady’s Villa in Florence. But there is no doubt many of tho 
names in tho narrative are changed, and Despres undoubtedly is, 
as there was no General of that name killed at Candahar in *T9. 
This is not the only name whose owner could certainly be identified 
if it tiere genuine; for instance, the name of Thorpa The name 
Vance itself is rather puzzling, as even if it were not Mr, Joseph 
Vance’s real name, it is difficult to see how Lady Desprea could 
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direct to him under that name—a name aj«umed, be it noted, to 
ensure concc^aimoiit of the bearer. But no largo building firm 
under the name of Christopher Vance & Co. can be found in any 
directory. The story of the signboard makes this eircumstanco 
the more singular. The real name's might certainly have IxKiii (for 
instance) Hobson and Jobson instead of Dance and Vance. But 
if the names are ulter<*d throughout it is not easy to see why 
Mr. Vance was so anxious to destroy the .MS. 

In any ease the Publishers and myseli' may claim that we have 
taken every |)os.siblc prcieaution. We hav(‘ advertised not only in 
the English press, but in that of other eountries (Italy espe¬ 
cially), without reeeiving any answer. 1 have personally gone 
through a whole library of Directories of all sorts in the hope of 
finding some <‘hie to some one person mentioned, but without suc¬ 
cess. TIm! narrative is published now in the belief, on our part, 
that if it is, after all, a genuine one, the alteration of names is 
such that identification is impossible, and will remain so. 
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Just ns tho first oditloii uf this work is fnnplftrt} in Iho prosn 
anJ ready tlio hinder, a must enjljarru''MU,LT letter hsis eonm 

into the Editor's poMsessiuu whieh estaldisltes tlu* iil«Tility of 
the “ Lady iJespre/,’’ of the story. Wt* have d(!eided, after taktJig 
Jegal tidviee. on i)rintini' this letter wilhoiit the si|'imtur«‘. It is 
eaaential to the completeness of th(* narrative and ean in nt) eafl<i 
make matters worse than they are aln-ady. Wo have, iiowever, 
eoinmnnieated witli tlio writer and itndeTtaken to suppriiss tlio work 
if sht‘ for lier [/art. will ninlertake («> cover expf’HhCS up to date. 
If no answer is reeeivcHi the Uxik will issue as atinoutieod. 

'I'he h'tter. whieh tho Eust-Oilice Authorities have handed to 
the Editor, Mr. Jlowden, seems to have (rone to Chelsea, Boston^ 
TL S., nearly two years sincf*, and rernaiiusl there until r<'e<*ntly. 
That it has reaeherl us is due to the shrewtliu'ss of Mr. Motley, 
of Si. MartiTrs-lc-tfraud, who was pre^ieiit when Mr. Howden 
made his enquiry, it htna*k him that the same thiii« might, have 
occurred that he liad known in another case -that tho address 
Chel.sea, S. W., might have hei’ri taki n for ('helsea, S. B. (Stnti 
L'uiti). and the word London ornittKl. 'I'his was exactly what 
had happened, awl the letter wa« found on appli<'alinn to the oifieo 
at Boston. 

The direction, evidently written in agitation, omits the word 
London, and the word lnghillerr.a written last is a mere blot. Tho 
whole has the appearanw of having been blotted on ordinary 
paper, tho last words suffering most. To ad<l tf» fhh the stamps 
have been plae<,‘d* (probably by an Italian sf.-rvant) exactly on 
what was tijo wortl lnghiltcrra,—pcrhaps with the view of rem¬ 
edying the slovenly appearani'C. 

Wc reprint the whole letti.T, only omitting the signature. For 
otlier names ^hat arc inentioned wc have substitutrsl those, in tho 
MS. that correspond. 


“Hy dear, dear old Joe, is it too lata? I mean is it hHII pooRlblo I may do 
■omething—eomo little ihing—to mako amonda for all the emei wrong T liavo 
been doiils to you in these past ycara ? Oh, my dear, if this shcntld roach you, 

* Two stamps of ten centimes and one of fire, 
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Trrite, telegraph at once io tell juo whore you arc. I w'onUl give all I have, would 
give all my dayn that are left, only to eeo you for one hour and apeak with yon 
aud have the air clear between us as it used to be, and for you to know how 
misorabiy I could allow myself to be deceived. For, my dear, my dear, I know it all 
now—it has all come to me in this last twelve hours, and Uugh is nut here to keep 
me calm and tell me what to do. 1 must act for myself as best 1 may. Qod grant 
me only to boo your dear face once iigaiu—the face I had the cowardice and 
stupidity to think deceived mo. I (night to have known it was impossMe, andl 
was a /(wl and know nothing, 

" Writing like this is no use ! J had better stop it and try to tell yon every- 
thing that has happened, as nearly as I can. Itutl am ill, and my head swims. 
If it wore not so I should start at once for Lniidoii, fur I know you are in Loudon 
somewhoto. hut I can only write to your old house and hojio some chance may 
take tlio letter on. 

“For fifteen—no! sixteen years—God forgive mo for my folly—I have 
believed one whom I now know to bo as true a man as ever lived to have been 
false in word and deed—/mte 1 could liavo thought it, it bowildtrs me now to 
think! But 1 tons deccireil, my dear, so cruelly ilucoivod. And now I have to 
purchase the chauec of making sumo amends for iny wrong to you at the cost of 
knowing that aiiutbor brother, whose memory I was cherishing as a treasure, 
was one for whom I can find no iiatiio I can bear to call him by—but I must try 
again to Imgin and tell you whnt tins happened—I mean what has happened in 
this last day hero. As for my excuses for the past, I cannot write them now. 
Ob, how 1 hopo wo shall meet that 1 may toll yon ! 

“ You must remember my little Cicely ttbo Turk, you called her). She and a 
yonng soldier, quite a boy, whom she met in the summer in Loudon, are in love, ) 
and want ino to allow them to be engaged, llu has come boro on a visit, anrl $ 
Cicely told him that 1 still keep Hugh's old regimentals that he Lad at the time of 
his death. He came to me yesterday asking as a great privilege that ho might bo ! 
allowed a sight of them—there is nut a young man in the army, said he, but 
would think it a privilege to see and touch tho garment Hugh .... died in. 
Bo I got it out for him, and 1 thank Hod I did so. Fur as I was telling him of tho 
littlo satchel that yon will I’m sure recollect—he stood turning it over in his 
hands, and put his finger tbrongh the hole the bnllot made. 1 had never exam- 
Inod it so closely—it was too ranch pain—and had wrapped it np and put it away 
sixteen years ago. Young Lieutenant .... said there was a piece of paper 
inside tho lining and it felt like an envelope. I thought it impoasihlo, but told 
him to pull it out. I saw at once that it was a letter to tho mother of your hoy 
Cristoforo—but not in your handwriting ! 

“ 1 opened it and saw tho signature, Giuseppe Vanefr. But the moment I saw 
‘ Giuseppe' I saw it was Beppino’s. And the whole thing burst suddenly on me, 
aud I was wise too late. I fell down insensible, and am now only slowly recover¬ 
ing from tho shock. * 

Oh, my dear, I see it all plainly now—at least, I sec yon took Beppino’a gnUt 
upon yourself, and made his boy your own. I remember I wrote out to Barita 
t^t I belieTod it must have been some Quixotism of yours. So it was, dear Joe, 
but it was tho Quixotism of the Angels. 

How the letter came to be in Hiigh’s old wallet quite passes my comprehen¬ 
sion. I could only recollect that one day at Poplar Villa that hninj^was tom, 
and Hugh had it sewn up. The letter must have been slipped inside the lining 
and sewn in. It was before wo bought Villa . . . .—that’s all I can recollect. 



POSTSCRIPT BV' THE PEBLIvSIIERS 


fiOO 


** Aa to Bc^rpino—I dare not tUink—in fact, I OHtiuot, t can nothing now 
oxcopt that ho writca to au Italian ttffe «rhoa« immu i« not and aigna him<* 
splf with an aaaumcd Kurimmo, Ai to any poaaililc tniatako abuiit who wrote! that 
* OiuiiOppQ/ 1 bavu ]>l« uty of IctU'rs from him signed so. Aa to tiihyl, 1 shall t«U 
hfr iiotliiug. Hho bad batter not know, 1 dareHuy you remember that aho 
married the Duke of ... . within two yi ara of Ih'ppuio’s ileath. I alwaya aay 
Beppinu'a boy ia more mine than herii now. Hhe is no much in the world. 

"I am very roufuMui about it all-^-but iinite clear of one thing-»tlmt Ih'ppino 
deceived mnuo girl here under your name, nini yiui took all the blai.to on youmelf 
after her dcatli—aiid I did wrong to believe you. I see it iiu>re in the look of 
your face, ua 1 reniembei' it then, than by any uunl^KiH I ciiii tnidie of the Ht«)ry 
now. I tteo It all, my dear, I si'i* it all I Aiul 1 know yon have never hhimed me. 

know you art- in l.otkdon becauao Home (lerrnaii ladies were here ln«t Wf>«'<k, 
and when I w:ui ahowtiig them my photos, out of tloni {utched upon your portiait 
and said alie had m i'ti you in H)o(n<. Str< el jiinl bt fore htartiut; to come away, but 
that yyni looked inueli older limn vilnn slc' knew you, Mie w.m a Mailnmo 
Hehriiidt, who him a g'Viii piatimt T bi li< ve. If only lit r littlo bit of iiiforma> 
ti'JU lead'* to your ti I'cj.iug thi-i, how gl.ol I hlmll b" ! 

'‘Ihar, dt-ar other little brnllier. if thi'* letter reaehea you and we never meet, 
aa may be, try and think of our pant an tinuiKb it bad i-tified in tliotto last days at 

.Never think of nil thene driary yearn of darkiu-sH and nuHiiiiderMiand- 

ing. If only wo iniKbt all have died then-wliile the world witH atill nwe<t tons 
and life Heenic-d good ! Ah it now iii, the bent to hope for ii* (hat I may get iny 
strength Again and come to find you. But 1 know that if you ; eccirv thiA you will 
come at oiico to me. 

••They tell me t ninat write no more, and I want thin U> go to-dny. 1 nhall bo 
happier when it iri |iOMted. It in a chance-' a hope to live ou. Sly hand ahakua» 
but 1 van atUl write that I am your loving aist< r. 


“Ah soon n.H I am better t shall atari for London to find yon. Lei NolIy*i 
peoplu in Lmcoln''a Inn Fielda know where you arc—and he will go to yon al 
once. He haa often anked wtuit has become of yon, and I bave told him tUt« and 
that. He belioves you eiill at Bio Qmude, or Homcwhcrc in S. Atru rica." 







